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H.R  2823,  THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 


TUESDAY,  JULY  30,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room 
2318,  Hon.  Doug  Walgren  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presid- 
ing. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Let  me  call  us  to  beginning.  Today  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Technology  holds  the  first  of  a 
series  of  hearings  on  what  is  known  as  the  University  Research  Fa- 
cilities Revitalization  Act  of  1985,  designated  H.R.  2823. 

Today's  hearing  will  provide  us  with  a  general  perspective  on  the 
condition  of  academic  research  facilities  and  the  various  funding 
meclmnisms  proposed  for  modernizing  them.  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  an  assessment  of  the  approach  embodied  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  that  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Fuqua,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Science  and  Technology  Committee,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  10-year  Federal  program  of  matching  grants  focused  on  the 
six  leading  research  and  development  agencies  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  a  general,  increasing  concern  that 
academic  research  facilities  are  in  a  state  of  either  disrepair  or  ob- 
solescense. The  current  situation,  in  many  instances,  certainly 
threatens  the  quality  of  academic  research  and  scientific  education 
in  general.  And  there  are  many  that  are  very  concerned  that 
unless  we  take  immediate  and  sustained  action  in  this  area,  we 
will  suffer  irreversible  losses  of  opportunities  that  might  be  ours. 

The  United  States  academic  community  has  certainly  achieved  a 
high  level  of  excellence  in  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  and 
it's  clearly  in  the  national  interest  for  that  excellence  to  be  main- 
tained and  for  us  to  take  as  full  advantage  of  whatever  capabilities 
we  have  in  that  area,  or  can  have  in  that  area,  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  international  economic  competition  and  certainly  the  na- 
tional security. 

There  is  no  way  that  that  level  of  excellence,  that  would  serve 
our  Nation  best,  could  b'i  sustained  without  first<;lass  facilities  and 
without  the  personnel  that  are  related  to  first<;lass  facilities.  And 
it  seems  relatively  obvious  that  our  standing  in  the  scientific  race 
and  our  progress  in  science  in  general  is  very  dependent  on  the 
physical  state  of  academic  research  facilities. 

(1) 
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We're  fortunate  to  have  with  us  today  three  witnesses  who  each 
have  a  special  expertise  on  the  research  infrastructure.  The  first 
witness  will  be  Congressman  Fuqua,  the  chairman  of  the  full  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  and  the  proponent  of  H.R.  2823. 
He  will  describe  his  proposal  and  viewpoint  on  this  issue.  As  all  of 
you  know,  Chairman  Fuqua  has  a  longstanding  record  in  this  area, 
and  represents  a  major  resource  in  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
science  and  technology. 

Second,  Dr.  Bemad'ne  Healy,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technot  gy  Policy,  has  played  a  key  role  in  working 
in  this  area  in  the  OSTP,  and  most  recently  has  been  involved  in  a 
special  working  gi  oup  of  the  White  House  Science  Council. 

And  our  third  witness,  Dr.  Frank  Press,  who,  as  vou  know,  is  the 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  former  Presi- 
dential Science  Advisor,  will  be  able  to  describe  past  Federal  efforts 
in  this  area,  and  present  the  activities  and  views  of  the  Academy 
in  this  area. 

As  a  conunittee,  we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  those 
witnesses  for  their  effort  in  being  resources  to  the  committee,  and 
for  offering  us  their  views  and  their  work  product.  And  we  hope 
that  from  that,  as  a  Congress,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  the  most 
constructive  response. 

And  with  that,  Fd  like  to  recognize  the  first  vanking  member 
from  the  minority  side  of  the  committee,  Manuel  Liyan,  from  New 
Mexico.  Any  opening  comments? 

Mr.  LujAN.  I  have  no  opening  questions.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  on  this  bill  and  his  hard  work  on  this  program. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Walgren.  And  then  we  are  joined  today  by  Congressman 
Mike  Andrews,  from  Texas,  who  serves  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Science  and  Tech  

Mr.  Walgren.  Yes,  OK.  And  who  has  been  particularly  interest- 
ed in  the  facilities  question,  and  we're  very  happy  to  have  him  sit- 
ting with  us  today.  And  let  me  recognize  you,  Mike,  for  any  open- 
inK  comments  you  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing  today,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  full  support  for  this  iniportant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  certainly  compliment  Chairman  Fuqua  for  his  insightful 
leadership  and  taking  such  a  strong  position  in  this  area  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  support  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  just  relate,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  record,  some  telling  information  about  the  critical  need  for 
renovation  and  research  in  my  own  State  of  Texas.  In  1982  the  co- 
ordinating board  of  Texas  colleges  anC  universities  studied  this 
very  problem  and  determined  that  the  State  would  need  as  much 
as  $20  million  to  bring  the  State's  public  research  facilities  to  a  sat- 
isfactory level  of  repaid  And  by  satisfactory,  the  Board  did  not 
mean  state  of  the  art.  It  meant  sunply  keeping  the  roofs  from  leak- 


In  a  similar  study  that  was  done  by  the  Texas  Society  of  Profes- 
sional En^neers  on  the  need  for  newer  research  instrumentation 
in  Texas  mstitutions,  they  saw  a  critical  need  for  newer  facilities 
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and  equipment  to  train  the  next  generation  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. They  estimated  that  Texas  private  and  public  research  facUi- 
ties  would  need  approximately  $100  million  simply  to  renovate 
their  existing  machinery  and  equipment. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  aging  of  our  facilities  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  they  currently  have  an  electron  microscope  facility  that  was 
installed  in  1960.  lliis  is  hardly  state  of  the  art.  They  have  a  lique- 
fier  apparatus  that  was  put  in  place  in  1946.  And  when  it's  oiled 
sufficiently  I  think  they  are  able  to  use  it. 

These  examples  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem  that  not 
only  Texas,  but  the  Nation,  faces  in  this  very  critical  area.  If  we're 
to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace,  if  we  are  to  remain  number 
one  in  space  and  commercialization  of  space,  we  absolutely  must 
rebuild  and  update  this  critical  area  of  infrastructure. 

We  really  can't  train  properly  the  type  of  young  :ninds,  young 
students  for  the  next  generation  of  researchers  if  we're  not  willing 
to  pay  the  price  now  to  update  the  infrastructure.  We  face  a  crisis 
of  great  proportions,  and  I  again  applaud  Don  Fuqua  for  coming 
forward  with  this  timely  program  to  revitalise  our  Nation's  great- 
est research  and  resource  of  our  country;  our  ability  to  know  and 
to  learn  and  to  rebuild  our  technology  and  infrastructure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Walgrbn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Andrews.  And  also,  without  objec- 
tion, we'll  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  an  opening  statement 
on  behalf  of  Congressman  Boehlert,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee. 

[The  prepared  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Boehlert  follows:] 
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Honorable  Sherwood  Boehlert 

Statement  for  Hearing  on  H.R.  2823,       '  " 
The  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology 
JULY  30,  1985 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  su&comnutte,  today's  hearing,  ' 
believe,  will  prove  to  be  a  very  informative  and  educational  exercisf 

for  all  members  on  Ar   issue  with  MAflY  complicated  SIDES/  THAT  IS/  THE 
health  of  our  U.S.  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES. 

It  IS  RATHER  FUNDAMENTAL  THAT  SOUND  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH,  REGARDLESS  OF  WHERE  IT  IS  CONDUCTED,  REQUIRES  A  BALANCE  IN 
HUMAK  RESOURCES,    I NSTRUMENTAT I  ON/EQUI  Pl^.ENT/  AND  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES. 

With  the  increase  in  actual  basic  RiD  dollars  that  the  federal 

GOVERMvlENT  HAS  BEEN  INVESTING  SINCE  THE  EARLY  'SO'S  THIS  AMOUNTS 

to  $20  billion  dollars  annually  spent  in  c'vilian  sector/  about  $6 
billion  of  which  goes  for  university  research.   however,  ironicallf, 
these  same  figures:   $6-$20  billion  are  the  rough  estimates  of  the 
costs  needed  for  renovating  and  moden.zing  thb  university  research 
infrastructure  in  the  next  5  years. 

Since  the  prospect  for  increa<-ed  federal  funding  for  any  purpose 

IS  UNREALISTIC.  WE  ARE  THEREFORE  BEING  CHALLENGED  TO  COME  UH  WITH  SOME 
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RATHER  CREATIVE  AND  FLEXIBLE  FINANCING  IDEAS/SOLUTIONS  I^OR  THE 
UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  INFRASTRUCTURE  DEFICIENCY. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN/    I    INTEND  THAT  MY  REMARKS  REMAIN  BRIEF,  SO   I  WILL 

conaude  by  saying  that  i  recommend  that  this  subcommittee  remain  open 
to  a  variety  of  recommendations  to  improve  the  present  status  quo. 
The  problem  is  a  complicated  one  ano  a  solution  for  one  institution 
could  be  a  headache  for  another.   while  the  fuqua  bill  has  its  merits, 
it  also  has  some  draw  backs.  -let  us  begin,  however,  by  establishing 
an  accurate  and  historical  account  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  the 
various  dimensions  of  proposed  solutions.    in  this  way,  i  believe  we 
continue  to  give  the  constructive  and  productive  attention  of  which  we 
seek  to  give  all  topics  of  such  great  im.'^ortance  that  this  subcommitte 
deals  with. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  And  with  that,  let  me  welcome  you  to  our  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Chairman.  We're  pleased  you're  here,  and  we  look 
forward  to  your  comments  in  this  area. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DON  PUQUA,  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
comn^ittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  H.R.  2823,  the  University  Research  FacUities 
Revitalization  Act  of  1985,  which  I  introduced  in  the  House  on 
June  20. 

As  the'  members  of  this  subcommittee  know,  research  in  almost 
every  field  of  science  and  engineering  is  a  combination  of  people 
and  adequately  equipped  laboratories.  Over  time,  the  conduct  of  re- 
search has  become  more  capital  intensive,  but  unfortunately  our 
universities  and  colleges  have  underinvested  in  their  reseaich  cap- 
ital base;  that  i%  equipment  and  facilities. 

Why  is  thisi  Well,  the  answer  involves  a  tendency  for  institu- 
tions to  put  ofT  long-term  capital  investments  in  favor  of  near  term 
priorities,  which  is  in  the  long  run,  as  we  well  know,  self  defeating. 
This  tendency  is  reinforced  by  Federal  policies  for  funding  research 
which  seem  to  work  against  the  long-term  capital  investments. 

We  should  apply  the  lesson  we  learned  from  the  deterioration  of 
our  Nation's  transportation  infrastructure,  our  roads,  bridges,  rail- 
road tracks,  and  so  forth.  Action  was  needed  and  there  was  a  clear 
Federal  responsibility,  which  lead  to  our  recent  reauthorization  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program.  We  have  a  similar  problem 
with  our  research  infrastructure. 

It  is  especially  acute  at  our  universities  and  colleges,  which  per- 
form half  of  the  Nation's  basic  research  and  educate  our  future  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  Again,  there  is  a  Federal  responsibUity.  The 
Government  funds  a  migor  share  of  all  academic  research  and  de- 
velopment and  depends  on  these  institutions  to  maintain  our  sci- 
ence and  technology  base.  Moreover,  there  is  a  history  of  Govern- 
ment support  for  research  infrastructure. 

Several  Federal  R&D  agencies  established  programs  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  resecutrh  facilities  after  the  Soviet  launch  of 
Sputnik  in  1958.  Such  programs,  although  they  were  uncoordinat- 
ed, helped  buUd  U.S.  research  capabUity  or  capacity  in  the  1960's, 
but  by  the  early  1970's  the  programs  were  terminated  which,  in 
part,  has  led  to  the  capital  deficit  that  academic  institutions  now 
face. 

The  need  today  is  not  only  for  additional  laboratory  space,  but 
also  for  repair  and  modernization  to  overcome  rapid  obsolescence. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  of  renovating  and  modernizing  university  re- 
search infrastructure  range  from  $15  bUlion  to  $40  billion.  This 
need  has  been  documented  in  recent  surveys^  in  testimony  at  our 
own  committee  hearings  last  year,  and  again  in  our  current  set  of 
Science  Policy  Task  Force  hearings.  Fm  su^"  you've  heard  about 
this  problem  in  your  own  subcommittee  hearings,  and  perhaps 
from  your  own  con-^tituents,  as  Congressman  Andrews  pointed  out. 
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Just  last  week  I  participated  in  a  conference  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  Academic  Research  Facilities:  Financing 
Strategies.  Most  participants  agreed  that  there  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  they  endorse  the  notion  of  matching  Federal  Grant  Pro- 
grams along  the  lines  of  the  one  that  I  have  proposod  in  H.R.  2823. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  have  before  them,  attached  to  my 
prepared  statement,  a  fact  sheet  on  the  bill  and  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  won't  go  into  details  on  the  provisions,  but  rather 
present  some  general  features. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  a  creation  of  a  university  and 
college  research  laboratory  modernization  program  m  each  of  the 
six  leading  Federal  R&D  agencies;  the  National  Science  Founda* 
tion,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Depbn  tment  of  Agriculture. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  startup  funds  for  laboratory 
modernization  programs,  and  would  require  structural  chafes  in 
R&D  agency  budgets  in  order  to  provide  for  a  steady  systematic  in- 
vestment in  university  research  facility  renewal  that  is  now  absent 
from  the  budget  process.  This  investment  would  be  indexed  to  the 
annual  level  of  federally  supported  R&D  pi^rformed  at  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

The  bill  gives  Federal  agencies  discretion  in  how  they  implement 
their  facility  modernization  program.  The  bill  avoids  prescribing 
regulations,  except  that  the  grants  would  be  competitive.  Facility 
awards  may  include  mixed  use  of  structures,  like  research  and  in- 
struction. In  any  case,  these  details  would  be  left  to  the  diso^tion 
of  each  Federal  agency.  The  bill  contains  a  key  provision  which  as- 
sures that  the  facility  programs  do  not  favor  tne  b%  well  estab- 
lished, research  universities  over  the  smaller  or  newly  emerging 
academic  institutions.  And  I  must  emphasize  thpt  this  is  a  cost 
she/inf  program. 

The  Federal  share  in  the  10-year  program  would  be  roughly  $5 
billion,  which  would  leverage  another  $5  billion  in  non-rederal 
funds  for  a  total  of  $10  billion.  It  is  my  intention  that,  by  and 
large,  this  program  is  to  be  funded  not  with  new  money,  but  with 
funds  redirected  from  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  R&D  budget.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  only  realistic  in  the  present  bucket  climate. 
There  is,  however,  a  triggering  proviso  that  gets  things  started 
with  money  new  to  thit  program  so  that  the  research  activity  is 
not  cut. 

H.R.  2823  authorizes  a  program  of  matching  Federal  grants. 
There  are  several  other  methoGU9  for  financing  facilities.  For  exam- 
ple, some  people  prefer  the  use  of  the  indirect  cost  recovery  associ- 
ated with  rese€uxn  grants.  But  that  would  put  too  much  burden  on 
indirect  cost  accounts.  The  facilities  related  portion  of  the  indirect 
cost  is  the  fastest  growing  component  of  indirect  costs.  Boosting  in- 
direct cost  recovery  rates  even  nigher  will  load  to  a  greater  friction 
between  university  administrators  and  research  faculty. 

Further,  the  indirect  cost  recovery  approach  would  not  provide  a 
mechanism  for  the  emerging  universities  and  colleges  to  build  a  re- 
search capacity  that  they  aspfre  to. 

The  mcgor  advantage  of  matching  grants  is  that  they  provide  up 
front  money,  and  they  leverage  non-federal  funding  and  financing 
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arrangements  such  as  State  government  appropriations  or  bond 
issues,  improved  credit  stature  for  debt  financing,  joint  ventures 
with  industry,  or  institutional  funds  and  private  foundatiDn  grants. 

I  believe  that  a  Federal  grant  program  is  absolutely  essential  to 
meet  the  immediate  crisis  of  disrepcur,  obsolescence,  and  lack  of 
space.  Later,  after  we  catch  up  with  this  problem,  then  perhaps  we 
could  rely  on  the  alternative  mechanisms  for  routine  maintenance 
and  upgrade.  One  mechanism  that  has  been  discussed  for  the 
longer  term,  that  may  be  attractive,  is  a  Fannie  i  lae-tjrpe  corpora- 
tion that  could  issue  tax  free  bonds.  I  think  this  is  something  that 
certainly  is  not  in  the  immediate  future,  but  maybe  we  need  to  ex- 
plore, and  it  may  have  some  possibilities.  However,  I  do  have  some 
questions  about  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  intend  this  legislation 
to  be  a  vehicle  to  develop  consensus  within  the  Congress,  within 
the  executive  branch,  and  within  the  academic  community.  Thcrr 
fore,  all  of  the  mcgor  provisions  of  H.R.  2823  should  be  consi^  -kI 
open  for  revision  based  on  further  hearings,  discussions,  and  ^1^- 
tional  fact  finding.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  confident  that  the  bill, 
as  presently  structured,  comes  very  close  to  whet  the  Nation  needs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Til  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fuqua  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 
HON.  DON  FUPUA  (D-FL) 
AT  HEARING  ON  H.  R.  2  823,  TWE  UNIVERSITY  RE$EA'^0^  FACILITIES 
REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1985. 
SUBOOWITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  RES:AROi  AND  TECHNaOGY 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Membtrs  of  the  Subconrittee,  I  appreciate  the  oppor<- 
tunlty  to  appear  before  you  to  testify  on  H.R.  2  823,  the  University 
Research  Facilities  Rev i tal Izatlon  Act  of  1985,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  House  on  June  20th. 

As  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  know,  research  -  In  almost  every 
field  of  science  and  engineering  -  Is  a  rnmbtnBtir>p  of  people  and 
adequately  equipped  laboratories.    Over  time,  the  conduct  of  research 
has  becope  fflQCfi  capital  Intensive,  but  unfortunately  our  universities 
and  colleges  have  jindfiLliiyflklfii)  In  their  research  capital  base  that 
Is,  equipment  and  fad  llttgs. 

Why  is  this?    The  answer  Involves  a  tendency  for  Institutions  to  put 
off  long-term  capital  investments  in  favor  of  near-term  priorities, 
which  Is  -  In  the  long  run  -  as  we  all  know  -  se I f defeat  1 ng.  This 
tendency  Is  re-lnforced  by  federal  policies  for  funding  research  which 
seem  to  ^ork  against  I  pig-term  cap  Ira  I  Irf/estments. 

We  should  apply  the  lesson  we  learned  from  the  deterioration  of  our 
natlorJs  trgnsportat lor  infrastructure  -  roads,  bridges,  railroad 
trackbeds,  and  so  forth.    Action  was  needed  and  there  was  a  clear 
federal  responsibll  I''/  -  which  led  to  our  recent  reauthorization  of 
the  ^ederal  Aid  Highway  Program. 

We  have  a  similar  problem  with  our  research  Infrastructure.     It  is 
especially  acute  at  our  universities  and  colleges,  which  perfom  half 
of  the  nation's  basic  research  and  educate  our  future  scientists  and 
engineers.    Aoain,  there  is  a  federal  responsibility'  -  the  government 
funds  the  major  share  of  all  academic  research  and  development,  and 
depends  cr.  these  Institutions  to  maintain  our  science  ami  technology 
bese.    Moreover,  There  Is  a  history  of  government  support  for  research 
Inf  riatriicture. 

Several  federal  R&D  agencies  established  programs  for  the  construction 
of  academic  research  facilities  after  the  Soviet  launch  of  Sputnik  In 
1958.    Such  programs,  although  they  were  uncoordinated,  helped  build 
U.S.  research  capacity  'n  the  1960's,  but  by  the  early  1970»s  the 
programs  were  terminat  d  -  which,  in  part,  has  led  to  the  capital 
deficit  that  academic  institutions  now  face. 

The  need  today  Is  not  only  for  artdi t lonal  laboratory  space,  but  also 
for  repair  and  modernization  to  overcome  rapid  obsolescence.  Est!- 
nates  of  the  cost  of  renovating  and  modernizing  the  university  re- 
search i  nf restructure  range  from  15  bi 1 1  ion  dol lars  to  40  bl 1 1  ion 
dol lars* 
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This  nted  has  been  documented  In  recent  surveys;  In  testimony  at  our 
own  Cofwnittee  hearings  lest  year;  and  egein  In  --r  current  set  of 
Science  Policy  Task  Force  hearings,    i  em  sure  you  h^ve  heard  about 
this  problem  in  your  Subccnmittee  hearings  -  end  perhaps  ^rom  your  own 

Ju$t Ja$t  weeK,  I  participated  In  a  conference  at  the  national  Academy 
of     fences  on  "Academic  Research  Facilities  -  Financing  Strategies". 
Most  participants  agreed  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  and  they 
endorsed  the  notion  of  a  matching  feder«l  grant  program,  along  the 
lines  of  the  one  that  I  have  proposed  In  K.R.  2823. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  have  before  them,  attached  to  my  prepared 
statement,  a  fact  sheet  on  H.R.  2823,  fcnd  a  iopy  of  the  bill.  There- 
fore, I  won't  go  Into  detail  on  the  provisions,  but  ratner  present 
some  general  features.    This  l«9lsl8tion  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  a  university  and  college  research  laboratory  modernization  program 
In  each  of  the  six  leading  federal  R&D  agencies:  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF),  the  Department  of  Health  end  Human  Services  (HHS), 
the  Department  or  Defense  (DOD),  the  Department  cf  Energy  (DOE),  thf; 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  the  Depar*-- 
nent  of  ^rlculture  (USDA). 

The  legislation  would  authorize  start-up  fur-^s  for  the  laboratory 
modernization  programs,  and  would  require  structural  changes  in  the 
R4D  agency  budgets  in  order  to  provide  for  a  steady,  systematic  In- 
vestment In  unl  ersity  research  facility  renewal  that  Is  now  absent 
from  the  budget  process.    This  investment  would  be  Indexed  to  the 
annua!  "evel  of  federally-supported  R4D  performed  at  our  universities 
and  col  leges. 

The  bill  gives  federal  agencies  discretion  in  how  they  Implement  their 
facility  modernization  programs.    The  bill  avoids  prescribing  regula- 
tions, except  that  the  grants  would  be  cor.petitive. 

Facility  awards  mey  Include  mixed-use  structures  (research  and  in- 
struction).   In  any  case,  these  details  would  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  each  federal  agency. 

Th«  bill  contains  a  key  provision  which  assures  that  the  facility  pro- 
grams dc  not  favor  the  bl'',  well-established,  research  universities 
over  the  snail  er  or  new  I  /  eirorglng,  acader.ic  institutions. 

I  must  emphasize  that  this  Is  a  rest«^hgrlng  program.    The  federal 
share  of  the  ten-year  program  would  be  roughly  5  billion  dollars, 
which  woulo  leverage  another  5  billion  dollars  In  nonfederal  f*jnds, 
for  a  total  of  10  billion  dol  lars. 

It  Is  my  intention  that,  by  and  large,  this  program  is  to  be  funded, 
not  with  ngw  money,  but  with  funds  redl rgrtfed  from  elsewhere  In  the 
federal  R&D  budget.    1  believe  that  this  is  only  realistic  In  the 
present  budget  climate.    There  Is,  however,  a  tripcering  proviso  that 
gets  things  started  with  money  new  to  this  prosran  so  that  the 
research  activity  Is  not  cut. 
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H.R.  2823  authorUes  a  prosram  of  matching  federal  grants.    There  are 
several  oth#^r  methods  for  financing  facilities.    For  example,  seme 
people  preter  the  use  of  indirect  cost  recovery  associated  with  re- 
search grants  —  bul  that  would  put  too  much  burden  on  Indirect  cost 
accounts:    (the  ♦acl I Itl  es-releted  portion  of  indirect  costs  is  the 
fastest  gracing  component  of  Indirect  costs.    Boosting  Indirect  cost 
rec^ery  retes  even  higher  will  (ead  to  greeter  friction  betVeen  uni- 
versal ty  administrators  and  research  faculty).    Further,  the  indirect 
cost  recovery  approach  would  not  p-ovlde  a  mechanism  for  the  emerging 
universities  and  co J  leges  to  build  the  research  capacity  that  they 
aspire  to. 

The  major  advantage  of  matching  grants  Is  that  they  provide  "up-front 
money",  and  they  leverage  non-federal  funding  and  financing  arrange- 
ments, such  as: 

-  state  government  appropriations  or  bond  issues. 

-  improved  credit  £Tat;jre  for  debt  financing. 

-  Joint  ventures  with  Industry, 

-  institutional  f'jnds  and  private  foundation  grants, 

I  believe  that  a  federal  grant  program  is  absolutely  essential  to  meet 
the  immedieire  crisis  of  disrepair,  obsolescence  and  lack  of  space, 
later,  after  we  ''cateh  up"  with  this  problem,  then  perhaps  we  could 
rely  on  the  ^ternative  mprhiinl^m*;  for  routine  maintenance  and  up- 
grade. 

One  mechan'sm  for  tne  longer-term  that  I  find  attractive  Is  a 
"Fannie-htoe"  type  corporation  that  could  Issue  tax-free  bonds. 

In  conclusion,   I  wish  to  enphasize  that  I  Intend  this  legislation  to 
be  a  vehicle  to  deveiop  consensus  within  the  Congress,  within  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  within  the  academic  ccmmunity.    Therefore,  all 
of  the  major  provisions  of  H,  R,  2823  should  be  considered  open  for 
revision,  based  on  further  hearings,  discussions  and  additional  fact 
finding.    On  the  o. her  hand,   I  am  confident  that  the  bill,  as  pre- 
sently structured,  cones  very  close  to  what  the  nation  needs. 

Thank  you,    I  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions  at  this  time. 
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« 

99th  CONGRESS  TJ    1Q  OOOO 
IstSbbsion  (ttO«t5 

To  usiflt  in  reviuliziiig  the  Nation's  academic  research  programs  by  requiring 
specified  Federal  agencies  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  replacement  or  modernization  of  laboratories  and  other 
research  facilities  at  universities  and  colleges. 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JUNB  20.  19B5 

Mr.  rUQUA  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Science  and  Technology  Enei^cy  and  Commerce,  Armed  Services, 
and  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  assist  in  revitalizing  the  Nation's  academic  research  pro- 
grams by  requiring  specified  Federal  agencies  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  their  research  and  development  funds  for  the 
replacement  or  modernization  of  laooratories  and  otlier  re- 
search facilities  at  universities  and  colleges. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SHORT  TITLE 

4  Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  **University 

5  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985". 

6  FINDINGS 

7  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
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1  (1)  the  fundamental  research  and  related  educa- 

2  tion  programs  supported  by  the  Federal  Government 

3  and  conducted  by  the  Nation's  universities  and  colleges 

4  are  essential  to  our  national  security,  and  to  our 

5  health,  economic  welfare,  and  general  well-being; 

6  (2)  many  national  research  and  related  education 

7  programs  conducted  by  universities  and  colleges  are 

8  now  hindered  by  obsolete  research  buildings  and  equip* 

9  ment,  and  many  institutions  lack  sufficient  resources  to 

10  replace  or  modernize  their  laboratories; 

11  (3)  the  Nation's  capacity  to  conduct  high-quality 

12  research  and  education  programs  and  to  maintain  its 

13  competitive  position  at  the  forefront  of  modem  science, 

14  engineering,  and  technology  is  threatened  by  this  re- 

15  search  capital  deficit,  which  poses  serious  and  adverse 

16  consequences  to  our  future  nB.ti,»na!   ecurity,  health, 

17  welfare,  and  ability  to  compete  in  the  international 

18  marketplace; 

19  (4)  a  national  effort  to  spur  reinvestment  in  re- 

20  search  facilities  is  needed,  and  natiomd.  State,  and 

21  local  policies  and  cooperative  programs  are  required 

22  that  will  yield  maximum  return  on  the  investment  of 

23  scarce  national  resources  and  sustain  a  conunitment  to 

24  excellence  in  research  and  education; 
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1  (5)  Federal  agencies,  as  part  of  their  missions  and 

2  in  partnership  with  the  States,  industry,  and  universi- 

3  ties  and  colleges,  must  repair  the  historic  linkages  be- 

4  tween  Federal  investment  in  aeademi';  research  and 

5  training  and  investment  in  the  research  capital  base  by 

6  reinvesting  in  the  capital  facilities  which  modem  re- 

7  search  and  education  programs  require; 

8  (6)  each  of  the  major  Federal  research  and  devel- 

9  opment  agencies  must  participate  in  a  sustained  gov- 

10  enunent-wide  program  to  revitalize  our  academic  re- 

11  search  facilities  by  making  capital  investments  in  the 

12  fields  of  science  and  engineering  essential  to  its  mis- 

13  sion;  and 

14  (7)  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  re- 

15  quire  adequate  and  timely  information  concerning  the 

16  condition  and  future  needs  of  university  and  college  re- 

17  search  laboratories  and  equipment. 

18  PUBPCdB;  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  BESEABCH 

19  LABOBATOBY  MODEBNIZATION  PBOOBAMS 

20  Sec.  3.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  in 

21  revitalizing  the  Nation's  academic  research  programs  through 

22  capital  investments  in  laboratories  and  other  research  facili- 

23  ties  at  universities  and  colleges. 

24  (b)  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  each  of  the  major  Federal 

25  research  and  development  agencies  shall  establish  and  carry 

26  out  a  new  university  research  laboratory  modernization  pro- 

as  ■ 
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1  gram,  under  which  an  amount  equal  to  a  specified  portion  of 

2  the  funds  availahle  to  the  agency  involved  for  research  and 

3  development  awards  to  institutions  of  higher  education  (as 

4  provided  in  titles  I  through  VI  of  this  Act)  wiU  be  reserved 

5  for  the  replacement  or  modernization  of  such  institutions'  ob- 

6  solete  laboratories  and  other  research  facilities. 

7  (c)  The  university  research  laboratory  modernization 

8  program  established  by  a  major  Federal  research  and  devel- 

9  opment  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  carried 

10  out,  through  projects  which  involve  the  replacement  or  mod- 

11  emization  of  specific  research  fujilities  at  the  universities  and 

12  colleges  involved  and  for  which  funds  are  awarded  in  re- 

13  sponse  to  specific  proposals  submitted  by  such  universities 

14  and  colleges,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 

15  the  head  of  such  agency  with  the  objective  of  carrying  out  the 

16  purpose  of  this  Act.  The  regulations  so  prescribed  shall  con- 

17  tain  such  terms,  conditions,  and  guidelines  as  may  be  neces- 

18  dary  in  the  light  of  that  objective,  but  shall  in  any  event 

19  provide  that  funds  to  carry  out  the  program  (as  made  avail- 

20  able  to  the  agency  pursuant  to  title  I  through  VI  of  this  Act) 

21  will  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  that  the  funds  so 

22  awarded  to  any  university  or  college  wrill  be  in  an  amount  not 

23  exceeding  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  replacement  or  mod- 

24  emization  involved  (with  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  re- 
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1  mainder  of  such  cost  being  provided  by  the  institution  in- 

2  volved  or  from  other  nonJec^eral  public  or  private  sources). 


3  (d)  Criteria  for  the  award  of  funds  to  any  inatitution  for 

4  a  project  under  a  university  research  laboratory  modemiza- 

5  tion  program  shall  include — 

6  (1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  training  to  be 

7  carried  out  in  the  facility  or  facilities  involved; 

8  (2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  research  ac- 

9  tivities  with  the  future  research  mission  of  the  agency 

10  making  the  award;  and 

11  (3)  the  contribution  which  the  project  will  make 

12  toward  meeting  national,  regional,  and  State  research 

13  and  related  training  needs. 

14  (e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "major  Federal  re- 

15  search  and  development  agency"  means — 

16  (1)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

17  ,  (2)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

18  ices; 

19  (3)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

20  (4)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

21  (5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 

22  tration;  and 

23  (6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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1  TITLE  I— IDENTIFICATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF 

2  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  FA- 
8  CnJTY  NEEDS;  FUNDING  FOR  THE  UNIVER- 
4  SITY  RESEARCH  Lx\BORATORY  MODERNIZA- 
6  TION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 

6  FOUNDATION 

7  IDENTIFICATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  UNIVEB8ITT  AND 

8  COLLEGE  BE8EABGH  FACILITY  NEEDS 

9  Sec.  101.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foundation  is  au- 
xO  thorized  to  design,  establish,  and  maintain  a  data  collection 

11  and  analysis  capability  in  the  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of 

12  identifying  and  assessing  the  research  facilitifts  needs  of  uni- 

13  versities  and  colleges.  For  this  purpose  the  needs  of  universi- 

14  ties  and  colleges  for  construction  and  modernization  of  re- 

15  search  laboratories,  including  fixed  equipment  and  major  re- 
IB  search  equipment,  shall  be  documented  by  major  field  of  sci- 

17  ence  and  engineering;  and  expenditures  by  universities  and 

18  colleges  for  the  construction  and  modernization  of  research 

19  faciliticH,  the  sources  of  funds,  and  other  appropriate  data 

20  shall  be  collected  and  analyzed. 

21  (b)  Every  two  years  the  Foundation,  in  conjunction  with 

22  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  the  surveys 

23  which  are  necessary  to  identify  and  assess  the  research  facili- 

24  ties  needs  of  universities  and  colleges  as  required  under  sub- 

25  section  (a),  and  shall  report  the  results  to  the  Congress.  The 
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1  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  no  later 

2  than  September  I,  1986. 

3  (c)  When  conducting  the  surveys  required  by  subsection 

4  (b)  the  Foundation  shall  also  collect  and  assess  data  on  the 

5  implementation  of  the  university  research  laboratory  modem- 
5  ization  programs  being  carried  out  (by  the  Foundation  and  by 

7  the  other  major  Federal  research  and  development  agencies) 

8  under  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  when  report- 

9  ing  the  results  of  such  surveys  to  the  Congress  it  shall  also 

10  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 

11  those  programs. 

12  FUNDING  FOB  THE  tJNIVEBSITY  BBSBABCH  LABOBATOBY 

13  MODBBNIZATION  PBOGBAM  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCI- 

14  BNCB  FOUNDATION 

15  Sec.  102.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized' to  be  appropri- 

16  ated  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 

17  1987,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  implementing  and  carrying 

18  out  the  new  university  research  laboratory  modernization 

19  program  established  by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  sect'^^ 

20  3(b)  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 

21  (b)(1)  Of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  National  Sci- 

22  ence  Foundation  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through 

23  1996  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Foundation  for  re- 

24  search  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universities 

25  and  colleges,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  minimum 

26  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reserved  for 
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1  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  only  to  cany  out  the  Founda- 

2  ticn's  university  research  laboratory  modernization  program 

3  as  80  established.  The  use  of  the  reserved  amount  to  carry 

4  out  that  program  may  be  accomplished  either  as  a  part  of 

5  awards  made  to  the  universities  and  colleges  involved  for  ac- 

6  tivities  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  other  laws  or 

7  through  separate  awards  made  for  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

8  in  either  case  such  amount  shall  be  so  used  only  on  the  basis 

9  of  proposals  submitted  by  such  universities  and  colleges  as 

10  described  in  section  3(c). 

11  (2)  The  .minimum  amount  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of 

12  this  Act  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  m  any  fiscal 

13  year,  out  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for 

14  that  year  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Foundation  for 

15  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to  xmiversities 

16  and  colleges,  shall  be  the  lesser  of— 


17  (A)  10  percent  of  such  total  sum;  and 

18  (B)  the  amount  by  which — 

19  (i)  the  full  amount  of  such  total  sum,  plus  the 

20  amount  that  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

21  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  pre- 

22  ceding  fiscal  year,  exceeds 

23  (ii)  the  full  amount  of  the  corresponding  total 
2^.  sum  (appropriated  to  the  Foundation  and  available 
25  for  obligation  by  the  Foundation  for  research  or 
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1  research  and  development  awards  to  universities 

2  and  colleges)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 

3  (3)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  amount  which  is  required 

4  to  be  reserved  (or  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  to  cj^xry  out 

5  the  Foundation's  university  researcu  laboratory  modemiza- 

6  lion  program  in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 

7  available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and  colleges  that 

8  received  less  than  $10,000,000  in  total  Federal  obligations 

9  for  research  and  development  (including  obhgations  for  the 

10  university  research  laboratory  modernization  program)  in 

1 1  each  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 

12  TITLE  n-FUNDING  FOR  TFE  UNIVERSITY  RE- 

13  SEARCH    LABORATORY  MODERNIZATION 

14  PROGRAM  m  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

15  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

16  FtJNDINO  FOE  THE  UNIVERSITY  BESEABCH  LABORATORY 

17  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

18  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

19  Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

20  ated  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 

21  the  fiscal  year  1987,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  implementing 

22  and  carrying  out  the  new  univerr'ty  research  laboratory  mod- 

23  emization  program  established  by  the  Department  pursuant 

24  to  section  3(b)  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $200,000,000. 
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1  (bXl)  Of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department 

2  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

3  1988  through  1996  and  available  for  obligation  b)  .  .  De- 

4  partment  for  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to 

5  universities  and  colleges,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 

6  minimum  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 

7  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  only  to  carry  out 

8  the  Department's  university  research  laboratory  modemiza- 

9  tion  program  as  so  established.  The  use  of  the  reserved 

10  amount  to  carry  out  that  program  may  be  accomplished 

11  either  as  a  part  of  awards  made  to  the  universities  and  col- 

12  leges  involved  for  activities  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 

13  other  laws  or  through  separate  awards  made  for  purposes  of 

14  this  Act;  and  in  either  case  such  amount  shall  be  so  used  only 

15  on  the  basis  of  proposals  submitted  by  such  universities  and 

16  colleges  as  described  in  sec^on  3(c). 

17  (2)  The  minimum  amount  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of 

18  this  Act  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  any  fiscal 

19  year,  out  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department  for 

20  that  year  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Department  for 

21  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universities 

22  and  colleger,  shall  be  the  lesser  of — 

23  (A)  10  percent  of  such  total  sum;  and 

24  (B)  the  amount  by  which — 
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3 


4 


1 


(i)  the  full  amount  of  such  total  sum,  plus  the 
amount  that  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year»  exceeds 


5 


8 


6 


7 


9 


(ii)  the  full  amount  of  the  corresponding  total 
sum  (appropriated  to  the  Department  and  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  tL^  Department  for  research 
or  research  and  development  awards  to  universi- 
ties and  colleges)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  yeai\ 


10 


(3)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  amount  which  is  required 


11  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  to  carry  out 

12  the  Dew:tci.,Ai*9  university  research  laboratory  modemiza- 

13  tion  program  in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 

14  available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and  colleges  that 

15  received  less  than  $5,000,000  in  total  Federal  obligations  for 

16  research  and  development  (including  obligations  for  the  uni- 

17  versity  research  laboratory  modernization  program)  in  each 

18  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 
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1  TITLE  m— FUNDING  FOH  THE  UNIVERSITY  RE- 

2  SEARCH  LABORATORY  MODERNIZATION 
8        PROGRAM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 

4  FENSE 

5  FUNDING  FOB  THB  UNIVBB8ITY  BESBABCH  LABOBATOBT 

6  HODBBNIZATION  PBOOBAM  IN  TKB  DBPABTMBNT  OF 

7  DBFBNSB 

8  Sbc.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

9  ated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 

10  for  the  specific  purpose  of  implementing  and  eanying  out  the 

11  new  university  research  laboratory  modernization  program 

12  established  by  the  Department  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  this 

13  Act,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 

14  (bXD  Of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department 

15  of  Defense  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1996 

16  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Department  for  research 

17  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universities  and  col- 

18  leges,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  minimyip  amount  de- 

19  termined  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reserved  for  purposes 

20  of  this  Act  and  used  only  to  carry  out  the  Department's  uni- 

21  versity  research  laboratory  modernization  program  as  so  es- 

22  tablished.  The  use  of  the  reserved  amount  to  carry  out  that 

23  program  may  be  accomplished  either  as  a  part  of  awaids 

24  made  to  the  universities  and  colleges  involved  for  activities 

25  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  other  laws  or  through  sepa- 
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1  rate  awards  made  for  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  in  either  case 

2  such  amount  shall  be  so  used  only  on  the  basis  of  proposals 

3  submitted  by  such  universities  and  colleges  as  described  in 

4  section  3(c). 

5  (2)  The  mmiTniiTn  amount  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of 

6  this  Act  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  any  fiscal 

7  year,  out  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department  for 

8  that  year  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Department  foi 

9  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universities 
10  and  'oUeges,  shall  be  the  lesser  of — 


11  (A)  10  percent  of  such  total  sum;  and 

12  (B)  the  amount  by  which— 

13  (i)  the  full  amount  of  such  total  sum,  plus  the 

14  amount  that  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

15  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  pre- 

16  ceding  fiscal  year,  exceeds 

17  (ii)  the  full  amount  of  the  corresponding  total 

18  sum  (appropriated  to  the  Department  and  avul- 

19  able  for  obligation  by  the  Depertment  for  research 

20  or  research  and  development  awards  to  univetsi- 

21  ties  and  colleges)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

22  (3)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  amount  which  is  required 


23  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  to  carry  out 

24  the  Department's  university  research  laboratory  modemiza- 

25  tion  program  in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
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1  available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and  colleges  that 

2  received  less  than  $5,000,000  in  total  Federal  obligations  for 
S  research  and  development  (including  obligations  for  the  uni- 

4  versity  research  laboratory  modernization  program)  in  each 

5  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 

6  TITLE  IV— FUNDING  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  RE- 

7  '   SEARCH     LABORATORY  MODERNIZATION 

8  PROGRAM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

9  FUNDING  FOE  THB  UNTVBBSITT  BB3BABCH  liABOBATOBY 

10  MODBBNIZATION  PBOGBAM  IN  THE  DEPABTMBNT  OF 

11  BNEBOT 

12  Sbc.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

13  ated  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 

14  for  the  specific  purpose  of  implementing  and  carrying  out  the 

15  new  university  research  laboratory  modernization  program 

16  established  by  the  Department  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  this 

17  Act,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000. 

18  (bXl)  Of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department 

19  of  Eneigy  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1996  and 

20  available  for  obligation  by  the  Department  for  research  or 

21  research  and  development  awards  to  universities  and  col- 

22  leges,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  amount  de- 

23  termined  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reserved  for  purposes 

24  of  this  Act  and  used  only  to  carry  out  the  Department's  uni- 

25  versity  research  laboratory  modernization  program  as  so  es- 
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1  tabliflhed.  The  use  of  the  reserved  amount  to  cany  out  that 

2  program  may  be  accomplished  either  as  a  part  of  awards 

3  made  to  the  universities  and  colleges  involved  for  activities 

4  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  other  laws  or  through  sepa- 

5  rate  awards  made  for  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  in  either  case 

6  such  amount  snail  be  so  used  only  on  the  basis  of  proposals 

7  submitted  by  such  universities  and  colleges  as  described  in 

8  section  3(c). 

9  (2)  The  minimum  amount  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of 

10  this  Act  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  any  fiscal 

11  year»  out  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department  for 

12  that  year  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Department  for 

13  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universities 

14  and  colleges^  shall  be  the  lesser  of — 


15  (A)  10  percent  of  such  total  sum;  and 

16  .  (B)  the  amount  by  winch — 

17  (i)  the  full  amount  of  such  total  su  n,  plus  the 

18  amount  that  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

19  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  pre- 

20  ceding  fiscal  year»  exceeds 

21  (ii)  the  full  amount  of  the  corresponding  total 

22  sum  (appropriated  to  the  Department  and  avail- 

23  able  for  obligation  by  the  Department  for  research 

24  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universi* 

25  ties  and  colleges)  for  th<^  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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1  (3)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  amount  which  is  required 

2  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  to  carry  out 

3  the  Department's  university  research  laboratory  modemiza- 

4  tion  program  in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 

5  available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and  colleges  that 

6  received  less  than  $2,000,000  in  total  Federal  obligations  for 

7  research  and  development  Oncluding  obligations  for  the  uni- 

8  versity  research  laboratory  modernization  program)  in  each 

9  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 

10  TITLE  V— FUNDING  FOE  THE  UNIVERSITY  RE- 

11  SEARCH     LABORATORY  MODERNIZATION 

12  PROGRAM  IN  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 

13  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

14  FUNDING  FOB  THE  TTNIVEBSITT  BESBABGH  LABOSATOBT 

15  MODBBNIZATION  PBOOBAM  IN  THE  NATIONAL  AEBO- 

16  NAUTiCS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTBATION 

17  Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

18  ated  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnmiistration 

19  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  imple- 

20  menting  and  carrying  out  the  new  university  research  labora- 

21  tory  modernization  program  established  by  the  Administra- 

22  tion  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of 

23  $20,000,000. 

24  (bXD  Of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  National  Aer- 

25  onautics  and  Space  Administration  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
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1  ld88  through  1996  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Ad- 

2  ministration  for  research  or  research  and  development 

3  awards  to  universities  and  colleges,  an  amount  at  least  equal 

4  to  the  Tninimnm  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 

5  be  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  only  to  carry 

6  out  the  Administration's  university  research  laboratory  mod- 

7  emization  program  as  so  established.  The  use  of  the  reserved 

8  amount  to  carry  out  that  program  may  be  accomplished 

9  either  as  a  part  of  awards  made  to  the  universities  and  col- 

10  leges  involved  for  activities  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 

11  other  laws  or  through  separate  awards  made  for  purposes  of 

12  this  Act;  and  in  either  case  such  amount  shall  be  so  used  only 

13  on  the  basis  of  proposals  submitted  by  such  univemities  and 

14  colleges  as  described  in  section  3(c). 

15  (2)  The  TninimiiTn  amount  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of 

16  this  Act  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  any  fiscal 

17  year,  out  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Administration 

18  {<St  that  year  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Administra- 

19  tion  for  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to  uni- 

20  versities  and  colleges,  shall  be  the  lesser  of — 

21  (A)  10  percent  of  such  total  sum;  and 

22  (B)  the  amount  by  which — 

23  (i)  the  full  amount  of  such  total  sum,  plus  the 

24  amount  that  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

axt  ■ 
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1  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  pre- 

2  ceding  fiscal  year,  exceeds 

3  (ii)  the  full  amount  of  the  corresponding  total 

4  sum  (appropriated  to  the  Administration  and 

5  available  for  obligation  by  the  Administration  for 

6  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to 

7  universities  and  colleges)  for  the  preceding  fiscal 

8  year. 

9  (3)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  amount  which  is  required 


10  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  to  cany  out 

11  the  Administration's  iniversity  research  laboratory  modem- 

12  ization  program  in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 

13  be  available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and  colleges  that 

14  received  less  than  $2»000,000  in  total  Federal  obligations  for 

15  research  and  development  (including  obligations  for  the  uni- 

16  versity  research  laboratory  modernization  program)  in  each 

17  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 
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1  TITLE  VI— FUNDING  FOB  THE  UNIVBESITY  RE- 

2  SEAKCH    LABORATORY  MODERNIZATION 

3  PROGRAM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 

4  CULTURE 

5  FUNDINO  FOB  THB  UNIYEBSITT  BBSBABCH  LABOBATOBT 

6  MODBBNIZATION  PBOOBAM  IN  THB  DBPABTBCBNT  OF 

7  AGBICULTUBB 

8  Sbc.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

9  ated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  ibe  fiscal  year 

10  1987,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  implementiiig  and  carrying 

11  out  the  new  university  research  laboratory  modernization 

12  program  established  by  the  Department  pursuant  to  section 

13  3(b)  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000. 

14  (bXl)  Of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department 

15  of  Agriculture  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1996 

16  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Department  for  research 

17  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universities  and  col- 

18  leges,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  minimuTn  amount  de* 

19  termined  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reserved  for  purposes 

20  of  this  Act  and  used  only  to  carry  out  tho  Department's  uni  - 

21  versity  reiioarcb  laboratory  modernization  program  as  so  es- 

22  tablished.  The  use  of  the  reserved  amount  to  carry  out  that 

23  program  may  be  accomplished  either  as  a  part  of  awards 

24  made  to  the  universities  and  colleges  involved  for  activities 

25  cairl«d  out  under  the  authority  of  other  laws  or  through  sepa- 

ls as 
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1  rate  awards  made  for  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  in  either  case 

2  such  amount  shall  be  so  used  only  on  the  basis  of  proposals 

3  submitted  by  such  universities  and  colleges  m  described  in 

4  section  3(c). 

5  (2)  The  minimum  amount  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of 

6  this  Act  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (t)  in  any  fiscal 

7  year,  out  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  Department  for 

8  that  year  and  available  for  obligation  by  the  Department  for 

9  research  or  research  and  development  awards  to  universities 
10  and  colleges,  shall  be  the  lesser  of — 


11  (A)  10  percent  of  such  total  sum;  and 

12  (B)  the  amount  by  which — 

13  6)  the  full  amount  of  such  total  sum,  plus  the 

14  amount  that  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act 

15  and  used  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  pre- 

16  ceding  fiscal  year,  exceeds 

17  (ii)  the  fuL  amount  of  the  corresponding  total 

18  sum  (appropriated  to  the  Department  and  avail- 

19  able  for  obligation  by  the  liepartment  for  research 

20  or  research  and  development  awards  *c  universi- 

21  ties  and  colleges)  for  tho  preceding  fiscal  year. 

22  (3)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  amount  which  is  required 


23  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  used  to  carry  out 

24  the  Department's  university  research  laboratory  modemiza- 

25  tion  program  in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 

mm  mm 
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1  available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and  colleges  that 

2  received  less  thun  $2,000,000  in  total  Federal  obligatiomj  for 
8  research  and  development  (including  obligations  for  the  uni- 

4  versity  research  laboratory  modernization  program)  in  each 

5  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 

O 
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FACT  SHEET 


H.R.  2823 

UKIVERSITT  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  REVITALIZATION 
ACT  OP  1985 

Introduced  by  R0p«  Don  Fuqua  (D-FL) 
Chalraan  of  the  Coialttee  on  Science  and  Technology 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  20,  1985 


•  This  legislation  would  reestablish  an  Important  federal  investment  In 
the  physical  Infrastructure  for  research,  which  Is  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional science  and  engineering  base.  Several  federal  R&D  agencies  es- 
tablished prograas  for  the  construction  of  acadealc  research  facilities 
after  the  Soviet  launch  of  Sputnik  In  1958.  Such  prograas,  although 
they  were  uncoordinated,  helped  build  U.S.  research  capacity  in  the 
.  1960*s,  but  by  the  early  1970 's  the  programs  were  terminated. 

e  H.R.  2823  would  authorize  the  creation  of  university  and  college  re- 
search laboratory  modernization  programs  In  the  six  leading  federal  R&D 
agencies:  the  Rational  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS),  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE),  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini- 
stration (NASA),  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). 

e  The  legislation  would  authorize  start-up  funds  for  the  laboratory  mod- 
ernization programs,  and  would  require  striictural  changes  In  the  R&D 
agency  budgets  that  provide  for  a  steady,  systematic  Investment  In  uni- 
versity research  facility  renewal  that  Is  now  absent  from  the  budget 
process.  This  Investment  would  be  Indexed  to  the  annual  level  of  fed- 
erally-supported R&D  performed  at  our  universities  and  colleges. 

e  The  federal  share  of  th<j  tcn-yw  program  would  be  roughly  $5  bil- 
lion, which  would  leverage  another  $5  billion  In  non-federal  funds, 
for  a  toUl  of  $10  billion. 

e  The  National  Science  Foundation  would  play  a  special  coordinating  role. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986,  NSF  would  be  authorized  tc  carry  out 
periodic  assessments  of  university  and  college  research  facility  needs, 
and  to  report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  laboratory  modernization 
p^ograms. 

e  For  the  first  year  of  the  ten-year  facility  modernlzaUon  program,  fis- 
cal year  198T,  H.R.  2823  would  authorize  "start-up"  funds  for  six 
agency  programs.  The  amount  of  each  agency  authorization  would  be 
roughly  proportional  to  that  agency's  current  obligations  for  R&D  to 
universities  and  colleges. 

e  The  total  FY  1937  authorization  Is  million,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  of, all  federal  obligations  for  R&D  to 
higher  education  Institutions.  (In  FY  I983  the  latter  total  was  $5 
billion.) 
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•  The  FT  1987  authorization  Is  divided  aaong  the  six  leading  federal  R4D 
agencies  as  foUoHs;   HSF:    $100  allllon 

HHS:    $200  allllon  . 
DOO:    $100  Billion 
DOE:     $25  allllon 
VASA:    $20  allllon 
OSDA:    $25  allllon 

•  For  the  second  through  the  tenth  year  of  the  prograa,  FY  1988  - 
FT  1996,  each  of  the  six  agencies  would  be  required  to  reserve  at  least 
10  percent  of  their  RAD  obligations  to  universities  and  colleges  for 
their  fticlllty  ■odemlsatxon  programs,  which  at  that  point  would  fora 
part  of  the  RAD  base  of  «£h  agency. 

•  H.K.  2823  conUlns  a  critical  provision  to  protect  the  base  of 
university  RAD  funding,  so  that  the  10  percent  foraula  for  Uboratory 
■odernlzatlon  ngt  be  an  undue  tax  on  funding  for  research  grants.  This 
provision  prevents  the  faclTTty  prograas,  once  esUblished,  froa 
growing  dollarwlse  any  faster  than  the  RAD  base  during  years  of 
Increased  RAO  funding.  The  bill  also  takes  into  account  the 
unpleasant  possibility  of  decreased  RAD  funding.  During  such  years  the 
■odernlxation  prograa  foraula  would  be  reduced  below  10  percent,  and 
would.  In  fkct,  becoae  sero  In  the  event  RAD  funding  was  cut  10  percent 
or  Bore. 

•  The  bill  also  conUlns  a  key  provision  which  assures  that  the  facility 
prograas  do  not  favor  the  big,  well-established,  research  universities 
over  the  saaller  or  newly-eaerglng,  higher  education  institutions. 
This  provision  requires  that  at  least  15  percent  of  the  amounts  that 
are  reserved  (10  percent  of  acadealc  RAD  obligations)  for  the  facility 
prograas  would  be  available  to  those  universities  and  colleges  below 
the  first  100  Institutions  in  overall  federal  RAD  funding.  Indeed, 
these  institutions,  taken  together,  receive  15  percent  of  federal  IAD 
funding  to  >11  universities  and  colleges,  and  this  prevision  assures 
that  they  recelvw  at  least  a  proportional  share  of  facility  funding. 

•  H.R.  2823  calls  for  a  six  agency  prograa,  and  is  within  the  Jurisdie- 
tlon  of  four  Coaaittees  in  the  House  of  Representatives:  the  Coaait- 
tees  on  Agriculture,  Araed  Services,  Energy  and  Coaaerce,  and  Scieoee 
and  Technology.  Chairaan  Fuqua  has' today  written  to  the  Chairaen  of 
the  other  three  Coaaittees  requesting  their  co-sponsorship  of  the  blU 
and  urging  their  leadership  in  further  refining  provisions. 

•  Chairaan  Fuqua  Intends  this  legislation  to  be  a  vehicle  to  develop  coa- 
sensus  within  the  Congress,  within  the  Executive  Branch,  and  within  the 
academic  coaaunlty  that  it  so  directly  affects.  He  plans  to  have  tlie 
Coon it tee  on  Science  and  Technology  convene  a  conprehensive  set  of 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  receive  the  views  of  all  concerned. 
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Mr.  Walorek.  Well,  thank  vou  very  much  for  that  statement 
and  for  the  focus  that  your  bill  provides  on  this  question.  And  I 
certainly  want  to  say,  from  my  own  anecdotal  experience,  the  need 
is  very  severe,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  generate  a  near  term  re- 
sponse in  the  Congress. 

Historically,  can  you  shed  any  light  on  the  cycles  that  you  re- 
ferred to  in  your  testimony  in  I960  and  thereabouts,  when  we 
pumped  some  money  into  this  area?  And  that  is  apparently  less 
than  we're  doing  today.  Do  we  have  comparisons  that  we  can  make 
with  past  years  in  terms  of  the  investment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  research  facilities? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  I  think  the  peak  yea^  was  around  1966  in  the 
amount  of  money,  and  I  think  that  was  around  $160  million  in 
1966  dollars.  If  you  compute  that  to  1986  dollars,  that  would  be 
about  $480  million.  The  bill  authorizes  about  $470  million  in  start 
up  funds.  So,  if  ypu  get  a  comparison— and  of  course  today,  the 
R&D  for  FMeral  investment  in  K&D  plant  at  the  universities  and 
colleges,  today— well,  in  1984,  the  last  figures  that  I  have  available, 
was  about  $40  million.  So  

Bfr.  Walqun.  $40  million? 

Mr.  FvqVA.  $40  million.  So,  we  are  down  considerably  from 
where  we  were,  and  that's  in  1984  dollars.  Compute  that  to  what- 
ever iMse  you  want  to  use  compared  to  1966,  you  could  readily 
guess  that  that's  probably  $10  or  $15  million. 

Mr.  Waloben.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  A  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Walorkn.  And  would  that  include  the  indirect  attempts  to 
inject  some  resources  to  these— apparently  attached  research 
grants  there  would  be  some  consideration  given  for  equipment,  or 
so  the  NSF  hca  tried  to  do,  I  guess,  particularly  in  these  last  

Mr.  FuQUA.  I  don't  think  they've  had  any  for  facilities  in  recent 
years,  or  a  very  small  amount,  which  I  mentioned  was  around  $40 
million.  But  I  don't  think  there's  really  been— that  included,  I 
think,  all  the  indirect  and  direct. 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  And  would  you  

Mr.  FuQUA«  That  would  not  include  the  overhead  costs,  the  indi- 
rect costs  that  are  factored  into  some  of  the  grants.  But  most  of 
that  money  has  been  utilized  for  operating  money.  So,  I  think  very 
little  of  that  has  gone  back  into  the  plant  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Walorkn.  How,  in  your  proposal,  do  you  anticipate  dealing 
with  the  smaller  and  newer  institutions  that  aren't  in  the  flow  cS 
present  research  dollars  in  a  nugor  research  university  way?  Be- 
cause clearly  a  lot  of  members  of  Congress  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
distributive  factors  which  may  or  may  not  be  helping  their  own 
areas  and  their  own  universities,  and  worry  about  the  inherent 
concentration  when  you  focus — as  I  understand  you  do — on  com- 
petitive grants. 

Mr.  Fuqua.  Well,  of  course,  it  will  be  competitive,  but  as  I  stated 
in  my  opening  statement,  it  was  not  intended  to  just  help  a  few  of 
the  more  select,  prestigous  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country. 
And  to  further  augment  that,  we  have  a  set-aside  of  at  least  15  per- 
cent for  institutions  that  are  typically  below  the  top  100  in  Federal 
R&D  funding.  So,  we  are  targeting  some  of  these  mstitutions  that 
would  be  below  that  litt. 
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But  we  also  have  two  categories  that  would  compete  for  the 
awards.  First  these  institutions  could  compete  with  all  of  them  for 
the  first  85  percent,  and  then  could  participate  in  the  se  side  of 
the  15  percent.  Nothing  would  prevent  them  from  competing  in 
both  categories  if  they  were  below  the  top  100  in  Federal  R&D 
funding. 

Mr.  WaijOrkn.  So,  th^  would  be  competing  in  their  own  arena 
for  a  certain  amount  of  the  resources,  and  then  they  could  also 
compete  in  the— or  the  proposals  could  also  be  submitted  for  both. 

Mr  FuQUA.  In  the  setraside,  right. 

Mr.  Walqrkn.  And  it  could  also  be  viewed  as  simply  a  limitation 
on  the  \aTge  schools,  couldn't  it?  Although  85  percent  is  a  sul^tan- 
tial  limitation,  it  is— well,  not  a  sxUwtantial  limitation.  I  mean  it's 
a  substantial  part  of  the  resources.  But  you  could  also  view  that  as 
a  limit  on  the  present  lar^  schools  for  how  much  of  this  program 
they  are  going  to  have  unlimited  participation  in. 

The  small  schools  could  participate  more  than  15  percent, 
couldn't  they? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  That's  correct.  Nothing  prohibits  one  of  the  small 
schools.  It  may  be  250th  in  rank  in  Federal  R&D  for  competing 
against  one  of  the  larger  schools  and  maybe  win,  because  you 
L^ow,  when  ^ou  get  to  the  question  of  suppose  you're  building  a 
'^hemistr^  building,  or  refurbishing  one,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  get 
very  dinicult  to  detemJne  just  what  kind  of  science  you  would 
have.  If  you're  competing  strictly  on  science,  I  think  you'd  have  to 
include  other  factors.  What  is  the  r^onal  impact?  How  much  has 
this  school  ever  received  in  the  past?  What  is  its  potential?  Have 
they  developed  a  very  strong  department,  of  whatever  it  might 
be— I  was  using  chemistry  as  an  example.  I  think  other  factors 
could  work  in. 

However,  we  don't  outline  those  in  this  bill.  That  would  be  left 
up  to  the  various  agencies  to  

M. .  Walgrbn.  So,  when  we  sav  competitive  here,  we're  not  limits 
ing  ^he  competition  to  some  kind  of  purely  scientific  contest  or  con- 
tec  idgM  

UA.  Well,  certainly  it  has  to  be  on  merit  and  value  that 
IK  .  .  J  generated  from  that.  You  can't  just  do  it  because  you  like 
sc  bodv.  But  I  think  if  you're  building  a  facility,  what  is  it  to  be 
used  for?  And  in  that  context,  what  is  the  need  for  it  compared  to 
school  B?  What  are  the  other  factors  I  think  would  be  appropri- 
ate—even though  we  do  not  outline  those  and  I  am  not  attempting 
to  do  that  in  my  response  to  your  question— but  I  think  there  are 
other  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  the  allocation  of  these 
funds. 

Maybe  the  emergence  of  that  institution,  regional  economic 
impact  that  it  may  provide  to  a  certain  Area  of  the  country,  or  a 
revitalization  of  a  university  that  needs  revitalization.  Maybe  it's 
going  through  some  hard  times  in  recent  years,  or  a  region  of  the 
countiy  that  that  has  happened  to,  and  it's  important  for  that. 

I  thmk  all  these  factors  are  things  that  should  be  considered 
without  trying  to  outline  them  in  some  rigid  fa^on. 

Mr.  Walgrbn.  As  vou  know,  we've  talked  about  the  distributive 
problem  and  the  problem  some  of  the  institutions  h  ive  in  compet- 
ing for  grants  in  such  intense  competition.  And  I've  been  struck  by 
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how  the  Congress,  when  it  set  out  the  charter  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  talked  about  strengthening  the  potential  for  re- 
search. I  think  those  are  pretty  close  to  the  words  that  the  Con- 
gress  chose  then. 

And  we  have  lai^ely  done  that  by  doing  research,  and  that's  one 
way  you  can  certainly  strengthen  the  potential  for  research.  But  I 
think  that  if  you  reallv  think  about  that  word  potential,  it's  a  venr 
develop!Dental  word.  And  I  know  that  when  you  talk  about  build- 
ing facilities,  you  really  are  looking  forward  to  a  future  capacity 
and  you  are  really  sort  of,  or  essentially  creeling  a  potential. 
That  s  really  what  you're  doing. 

And  I  would  certainly  hope  that  there  are  factors  that  would 
result  in  the  broadest  piEuticipation  of  meritorious  science  institu- 
tions in  this  kind  of  a  program,  and  not  some  left  out. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  I'm  positive  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
scientific  research  uiat  a  researcher  presents  to  the  Federal  agency 
to  do  a  specific  research.  And  that  person,  or  that  team,  may  have 
a  long  history  of  very  successful  research,  and  one  of  the  truly  out^ 
standinff  researchers  in  the  country.  And  cedainly  we  wculd  want 
to  still  ao  those  on  merit,  of  some  type  of  review  process. 

But  in  the  case  of  facilities  it's  a  little  different.  Now,  you  may 
have  an  outstanding  researcher  that  needs  additional  facilities  to 
perform  certain  further  advanced  scientific  research,  or  it  may  be  a 
case  of  revitalizing  the  chemistry  building  that  I  was  discussing,  or 
some  other  type  of  facility. 

It  was  also  not  intended  to  be--and  I  think  with  the  50-50 
matching  limitation,  that  we're  not  trying  to  go  out  and  build  huge 
facilities,  that  these  would  be  more  the  normal  type  facilities  that 
we  would  need,  rather  than  the  type  of  some  big,  costly  building 
that  then  may  not  result  in  any  research  being  conducted  in  them 
because  they  didn't  win  that  scientific  proposal. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  do  that,  and  I  think 
there  are  built  in  cautions  against  that  by  fact  of  the  local  money 
that  must  be  raised  to  do  that.  But  I  think  in  facilities  you  have  a 
little  broader  latitude  to  accomplish  what  you  were  discussing  ear- 
lier, in  trying  to  help  emei^g  inst.  tutions;  those  that  may  have 
changing  demographics  in  their  region  of  the  country,  or  what  are 
the  regional  needs  that  need  to  be  served. 

The  gentleman — to  cite  an  example,  I  know  that  we  have  been 
working  on  the  Steel  Initiative  that  is  very  important  to  certain  re- 
gions of  this  country.  In  that  particular  case  that's  a  regional  appli- 
cation. I  would  think  that  something  to  compliment  that  would  cer- 
tainly receive  high  support  based  on  other  facte  rs  of  merit. 

So,  while  there  are  certain  projects  to  do  research,  or  are  strictly 
based  on  research,  I  think  this  can  be  also  based  on  not  only  the 
quality  of  research  that  would  be  produced  there,  but  also  other  ex- 
tenuating factors  that  would  contribute  to  the  overall  good  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Walgren.  The  chair  would  recognize  Mr.  Lvjan. 

Mr.  LujAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  you're  correct  in  your  last  statement  that  said  I'm  confident 
that  the  bill,  as  presently  structured,  comes  verv  close  to  what  the 
Nation  needs.  And  I  agree  with  you  that  thats  exactly  what  we 
have  to  do,  what  you're  attempting  to  do  here. 
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I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions.  One,  you  talk  about  $470  mUlion. 
There  s  no  question  that  that's  a  problem  right  now  to  add  that 
much  onto  each  one  of  these  departments. 

Would  you  see  the  likely  scenario  that  if  this  is  authorized  and 
we  don  t  come  up  with  the  additional  appropriatioz>«.  the  $470  mil- 
lion, that  the  agencies  take  that  from  their  present  uudget? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  WeU,  I  think  it  would  not  be  taking  it  ftx)m  the 
prwent  budget.  It  would  probably  be  a  redirection  from  the  present 
budget  up  to  that  amount,  or  up  to  10  percent.  And  I  think  the  au- 
tiiorization  is  probably  more  important  today  than  the  $470  mil- 
lion. The  fact  that  we  can  start  directing  some  of  these  funds  into 
these  facilities,  then  hopefully  as  budget  matters  ease— and  I  hope 
they  will,  Tm  not  sure  they  wiD  in  the  immediate  future— I  think 
that  we  can— it  doesn't  take  that  much  out  of  any  one  of  the  agen- 
cies. I  don't  think  10  percent— while  they're  stul  getting  the  re- 
search that  they  started  out  with— I  don't  think  that's  gowig  to  do 
irreparable  damage  to  any  of  the  agencies.  It  ^Till  probably  improve 
the  quality  of  research  that  they're  getting  tuiay. 

Mr.  LuJAN.  And  I  agree  wiUi  you.  My  only  question  was,  you 
Imow,  the  opportunity  of  getting  $470  million  is  kind  of  grim  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LujAN.  The  other  thing  that  concerns  me  a  little  bit  is  the 
15  percent.  Although  you  say  that  a  xmiversity  can  apply  under  the 
85  percent  and  also  under  the  15  percent,  if  they're  under  the  top 
100,  yet  I  don't  feel  very  confident  that  a  small  university  would 
get  any  funds  under  the  85  percent.  To  be  very  honest  about  it,  I 
thmk  there  is  a  bias  in  NSF,  for  example,  toward  the  large  univer- 
sities. And  we've  talked  about  that  m  the  Science  Policy  Task 
Force. 

„  Those  charts  show  that  by  States— for  example,  California,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Dlinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  those  5  States  get 
52  percent  of  all  of  the  money  from  National  Science  Foundation. 
If  you  tak3  the  next  10  States  it's  67  percent,  and  if  you  get  to  the 
top  20  it's  86  percent  of  the  money  that's  taken. 

Each  one  of  us.  of  course,  has  a  different  idea,  and  I  suppose  you 
could  write  535  different  bills  and  come  up  with  different  percent 
ages.  But  my  thought  was  that  this  is  a  good  way  to  build  up  those 
smaller  universities.  As  you  remember,  a  lot  of  the  testimony  in 
the  Science  Polipy  Task  Force  was  that  because  these  big  universi- 
ties have  the  facilities,  that  they  eet  the  big  bucks  for  the  research. 
That  if  the  smaller  universities  had  the  smaller  facilities— better 
facilities  rathor— tiiat  they  would  probably  be  able  to  qualify  for 
some  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  grants. 

I'm  just  wondering  if  it  might— being  that  this  is  a  facilities  pro- 
gram, rather  than  a  research  ^rant  program,  should  we  tilt  it  heav- 
ier in  favor  of  the  smaller  institutions? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  15  percent  was  debated; 
was  that  low  enough,  too  high,  need  to  be  higher?  I  think  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings  that  that^s  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
pursue  that  very  question.  As  I  said,  the  bill  as  written— is  not  in 
sanctity  and  that  is  one  of  the  areas  that  I  have  given  considerable 
thought.  Should  it  be  increased?  I  certainly  don't  think  it  should  be 
lowered. 
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And  I  think  that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  that  that 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  explore,  to  see  what  impact  that 
figure  might  have  or  should  it  be  mcreased.  Again,  I  say,  it's  not 
cloaked  in  sanctity. 

Mr.  LujAN.  One  other  thing  that  is  kind  of  bothersome  to  me  is 
the  50-50  cost  sharing.  Now,  Fm  one  that  happens  to  believe  that 
there  should  be  some  cost  sharing  in  just  almost  everything  that 
the  Federal  Government  does.  That  guarantees  that  it's  a  worth- 
while project  and  not  just— Fm  going  to  build  a  new  engineering 
building  because--oops,  that's  a  wrong  example--some  other  kind 
of  a  buOding  just  because  you  give  it  to  me. 

But  the  smaller  institutions  might  have  difficulty  in  coming  up 
with  the  50  percent.  Certainly  an  MIT  or  a  Princeton  or  somebody 
like  that  who  are  in  the  top  would  have  no  trouble  coming  up  with 
the  50  percent,  but  some  small  imiversity  might,  and  mat  s  one 
other  thing  that  we  might  do.  That  rather  than  arbitrate  50-50, 
that  there  may  be  some  other  criteria  like  ability  to  pay,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  that  might  tilt  it  in  favor  of  the  smaller  

Mr.  FvqjiA.  Well,  this  is  primarily  aimed  at  our  research  univer- 
sities, not  necessarily  a  liberal  arts  college  or  someone  of  that  type. 
But  I  think— you  know,  you  take  New  Mexico  State  University,  I 
would  imagine  that  if  they  had  a  $5  million  building,  they  could 
get  a  couple  of  million  from  the  State  if  they  were  getting  match- 
ingmoney  from  the  Federal  Government  to  do  that. 

Thev  could  even,  depending  on  the  States  and  their  ability,  have 
a  bond  issue  to  pay  for  part  of  their  matching  money. 

Mr.  LujAN.  I  was  thinking  primarily  maybe  private  colleges. 

Mr.  PuQUA.  Well,  that's  true.  However,  private  schools  today 
have  no  matching  funds.  And  this  is — we're  saying  we  will  give 
half.  Today  thev  have  nothing. 

Mr.  LujAN.  Unless  they  have  a  friendly  Congressman  that  can 
sponsor  a  

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  even  if  the  gentleman  would  check  some  of 
those  that  had  friendly  Congressmen,  you'll  find  that  they  have 
raised  more  than  half  of  the  money  for  those  facilities.  What  the 
Federal  Government  put  in  was  very  small. 

Mr.  LujAN.  One  final  question,  again  tilting  toward  the  smaller 
schools.  The  bill  calls  for  cost  sharing  with  universities.  Has  the 
point  been  raised  that  that  might  be  changed  to  qualify  some  four 
year  colleges  that  might  be  pretty  good  at  research,  rather  than 
limiting  it  to  the  universities,  or  was  that  the  gentleman  3  inten- 
tion? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  we  were  primarily  aiming  this  at  those  that 
are  traditionally  involved  in  research.  Usually  thofi3  involved  in  re- 
search have  graduate  programs.  And  .  ^at's  what  we're  really  look- 
ing at—providing  the  needs  for  the  country  for  researchers  and  sci- 
entists in  the  future.  And  so  we  do  make  a  distinction  about  provid- 
ing that  it's  intended  for  research  oriented— not  total  research  ori- 
ented, but  those  that  have  research  programs  in  their  curriculums. 
And  it  would  be  aimed  at  those  because  that's  what  we  found,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  our  science  policy,  in  the  manpower  hear- 
ings we  had  last  week. 

The  critical  shortage  of  graduate  engineers  and  mathematicians 
and  other  scientists  to  fulfill  the  needs  not  only  in  the  country  and 
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industry,  but  also  in  the  faculty  positions  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 
Mr  LujAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  So,  while  we  recognize  that  maybe  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege may  need  a  chemistry  building,  I  don't  think  under  the  fiscal 
restraints  that  we're  faced  with  today  that  we  can  solve  all  those 
problems  in  this  bill.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  where  the  critical 
needs  are,  has  it  been  identified,  and  try  to  taiget  at  those  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  should  things  ease  up  and  money  becomes  more  readily 
available,  I  think  we  may  find,  you  know,  maybe  some  programs 
for  that.  But  even  if  you  go  back  to  the  program  after  1958, 1  think 
you'U  find  that  most  of  those  funds  for  facilities  in  that  program 
were  targetiMl  toward  schools  with  graduate  programs  and  conse- 
quently research  programs. 

Mr.  LuJAN.  I  was  referring  to  universities  that  in  the  past— I 
don't  know  what  they're  called  now,  but  it  was  tech,  like— I  don't 
know  if  there  was  a  Florida  Tech,  there  was  a  New  Mexico  Tech, 
different  ones  that  were  engineering  colleges  anyway.  And  Tm  not 
sure  if  they  do  offer  graduate  degrees  or  not.  That's  kind  of  the 
tjrpe  of  college  that  I  was  thinking  of. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  that  what  he's  doing  is 
exactly  what  we  need  in  this  country.  And  I  might  tell  him  that  as 
you  can  tell  by  the  direction  of  my  questions,  that  it  might  be  a 
vehicle  to  solve  that  problem  that  we  run  into  of  the  laii^er  univer- 
sities; the  rich  get  richer  and  the  smaller  ones  are  kmd  of  left 
behind.  And  that's  the  only  purpose  of  my  questioning. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MiNETA  [acting  chairman].  Mr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Th^ik  you,  Mr.  Mineta.  Just  to  follow  up  on  what 
Mr.  Ligan  was  pointing  to  in  his  questions.  There  surely  does  seem 
to  be  a  need  to  spread  the  research  out  around  this  countnr,  and 
obviously  there  is  a  disproportionate  amount  of  Federal  dollars 
levied  to  just  a  few  States  that  do  most  of  the  research. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  mind  conmienting  in  general 
about  how  this  piece  of  legislation  addresses  the  needs  of  redistri- 
bution of  some  of  those  funds  to  revitalize  basic  research  in  other 
institutions  other  than  just  the  few  that  have  received  so  much  of 
our  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying 
that  of  course  we're  talking  about  two  things  here.  One  is  the  pure 
research  that  the  traditional  agencies  of  the  Government  support, 
whether  it  be  in  applied  physics  or  whatever  it  might  be.  In  this 
one  we're  talking  about  facilities.  And  as  I  was  responding  to  Mr. 
Walgren  earlier,  that  I  think  that  in  this  bill  it  would  give  ^ater 
flexu>ility  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  not  only  at  the  scientific 
merits  of  the  work  that  would  be  performed  there,  but  also  for  re- 
gional  impact  and  economic  needs  in  certain  areas  of  the  country— 
chan^fing  demographics— that  are  unique  problems  that  might  be 
associated  with  one  region  of  the  country  versus  another. 

I  think  we  still  have  to  look  at  quality  science  coming  from  our 
investment,  but  at  the  same  time — and  we  do  not  set  out  guide- 
lines, the  agencies  would  still  do  that— but  I  would  think  in  looking 
at  facilities,  it  would  lend  itself  to  a  more  flexible  review  of  critical 
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needs  that  might  be  unique  tc  h  certain  specific  area  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Well,  surely  one  of  the  reasons  that  some  of  the 
States  have  not  fared  as  well  with  some  of  the  research  grants  is 
simply  because  their  research  facilities  are  not  capable  of  handling 
the  load  or  doing  the  type  of  indepth  quality  work,  research  work, 
that  is  necessary.  And  certainly  tnat'B  one  of  the  things  that  this 
bill  

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  facilities  is  only  one  i^art.  Faculty  and  re- 
searchers are  the  other  very  important  ingredients.  I  think  this 
would  help  if  someone  had  quality  facilities  to  conduct  research  in, 
it  would  certainly  help  attract  quality  faculty.  And  then  with  that, 
I  think  you  would  see  the  other  research  dollars  follow  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Andrbws.  Let  me  turn  your  attention  to  one  of  the  specifics 
of  the  l^^lation.  The  first  year  of  the  10  year  Facility  Moaemiza- 
tion  Program,  1987,  as  I  understand  it  there  ai'e  start  up  funds  for 
six  different  agency  programs.  I  wonder  if  you  would  elaborate  a 
little  bit  on  that  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  expressed 
by— and  as  you  know,  this  has  gone  to  several  other  committees  in 
the  House— there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  expressed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  increasing  the  funding  for  research 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  considerably  in  the  budget  that  was 
passed  this  year. 

In  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  similar  initiatives  have 
been  expressed.  So,  I  think  you  will  find  that  those  are  the  two 
ncgor  players  that  have  jurisdiction,  along  with  this  committee, 
that  they  have  played  a  very  prominent  role  in  recognizing  the 
need. 

This  legislation  will  go  before  those  committees.  But  based  on  the 
indications  of  actions  that  they've  already  taken  this  year,  that  it 
would  be  very  receptive  to  those  committees  and  to  the  agencies 
that  they  have  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr  Andrews.  With  regard  to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
what  role  would  they  play  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  the  Science  Foundation  initially  would  be  as- 
signed the  responsibility  to  try  to  do  an  inventory  or  a  survey  or  an 
assessment  of  the  needs  of  facilities  throughout  the  United  States. 
That  report  would  be  made  back  to  the  Congress.  That  is  the  only 
special  provision  that  they  have  that  is  different  from  other  agen- 
cies. 

The  other  agencies  would  then  be  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Defense,  HHS,  which  is  primarily  NIH, 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  operate  as  they  see  fit.  We  don't  try  to 
set  specific  regulations  for  each  of  the  agencies.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  do  that.  We  chay^e  them  with  the  responsibility  and 
say,  you  people  are  the  ones  that  are  paid  to  go  and  find  out  a  way 
to  implement  this. 

But  we  do  charge  the  National  Science  Foundation  with  coming 
back  with  an  assessment  of  how  they  view  the  facilities  at  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  associated  cost  which  would  probably  be  very 
staggering.  Most  of  these  buildings,  or  a  lot  of  these  buildings  that 
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have  been  built— are  25  years  old.  Some  of  them  even  date  back 
prior  to  World  War  11. 

So,  I  think  once  we  have  a  better  defmed  assessment  of  the  need, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  dramatic  in  what  our  needs  really  are,  and 
that  this  bill  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  trying  to  solve  those 
needs. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  NSF  also  does 
the  assessment  after  the  

Mr.  FuQUA.  They  do  the  initial  assessment  for  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  And  the  monitoring? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Cobey? 

Mr.  Cobby.  I  have  no  questions.  I  just  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  bringing  this  bill  forward  so  that  we  can  have  hearings 
and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask,  do  you  contemplate  the 
inclusion  of  scientific  instrumentation  and  equipment  under  this 
billasweU? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  the  grants  are  intended  to  be  for  facilities,  that 
is,  the  research  laboratories,  associated  office  space,  et  cetera.  If 
there's  a  compelling  reason  for— and  an  agency  is  convinced,  one  of 
the  departments,  that  equipment  for  a  single  progrcjn  or  some- 
thing, then  of  course  I  wouldn't  have  €my  objection  to  combining 
that  if  adequate  funvis  were  made  available  for  both  facilities  and 
equipment.  But  it's  primarily  aimed  at  facilities. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  The  

Mr.  FuQUA.  And  let  me  say  that  therv  is  a  very  critical  need  for 
equipment  and  instrumentation.  We,  again,  felt  that  under  the 
severe  fiscal  constraints  that  we're  having  to  operate  under  that— 
if  we  had  plenty  of  money  I  could  write  this  bill  a  lot  different  than 
it  is.  But,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we're  on  a  very,  very  strict  and 
tight  budget  constraint.  As  great  an  optimist  as  I  am,  I  don't  see 
that  easing  in  the  next  number  of  years.  I  wish  it  were,  but  I  don't 
see  it  that  way. 

So  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  really— as  the  phrase  around  here 
many,  many  times  goes,  this  is  a  bare  bones  approach  to  try  to  ad- 
dress a  very  critical  problem,  hoping  that  that  may  free  up  some 
money  in  other  areas  for  instrumentation  and  equipment.  It  is  in 
no  means  to  ignore  or  walk  away  from  that  problem  that  is  very 
critical.  But  it  appears  that  facUities  are  veiy  severe  right  now, 
and  that  that  is  where  the  most  critical  need  is.  And  then  after 
that  is  resolved,  then  maybe  ii  will  free  some  money  up  for  equip- 
ment. That  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  I  notice  in  your  testimony  

Mr.  FuQUA.  But  we  just  don't  have  the  money  in  this,  that  I  see, 
that  we  can  address  both  of  these  problems,  as  they  should  be,  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  I  notice  that  in  your  testimony  you  talk  about  no 
new  jmoney,  but  with  funds  ledirected  from  elsewhere  in  the  Feder- 
al R&D  budget.  Does  that  take  away  from  programmatic  areas  to 
accommodate  the  brick  and  mortar  piece  of  it? 


Mr.  FvqVA.  Well,  that  could  be  one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  bill, 
and  depending  on  your  point  of  view  and  where  you  come  from. 
Come  from,  meaning  if  you're  involved  with  a  national  lab  or  some- 
thing of  that  type.  It  is  hoped  that  once  this  money,  or  once  this 
bill  is  authorized  that  that  will  not  occur.  It's  not  our  intention  to 
try  to  purposely  take  away  existing  money  tha*;'s  going  into  other 
worthy  projects.  That  through  some  rea4justment,  ^haSpening  the 
pencil,  and  other  means  of  juggling,  that  this  can  in  someway  come 
about,  and  maybe  with  the  authorization  for  some  additional 
money,  that  it  can  help  offset  some  of  that. 

This  doesn't  start  until  1987,  and  we're  hopeful  that  the  science 
budgets  have  been  increased  some.  Not  as  much  as  maybe  they 
should,  but  they've  been  increased  some  over  the  years.  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  continues  to  see  the  priority  or  recognizes  the  priori- 
ty and  the  importance  of  what  this  research  does,  both  in  the  na- 
tional laboratories  and  also,  as  well,  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, wliich  really  train  the  faculty  and  researchers  that  the  Gov- 
ernment needs. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Now,  I  notice  that  your  bill  also  calls  for  10  percent 
for  academic  research,  or  that  10  percent  would  be  reserved  for  fa- 
cilities in  acluiemic  research.  Why  10  percent? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  that's  a  kind  of  arbitrary  figure,  too.  We  felt 
like  if  we  went  much  higher  than  that,  that  it  may  have  some  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  agencies  or  them  resist  a  higher  figure.  Howev- 
er, most  industries  progiam  15  percent  as  a  set-aside  for  new  re- 
search facilities.  We  useH  i -lat  figure  and  reduced  it  to  IG  percent, 
here  again,  as  a  bare  honKr  approach  for  solving  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  The  

Mr.  FuQUA.  It  could  be  higher,  it  could  be  lower.  We  felt  that 
based  on  what  was  our  best  jud^ent  that  this  was  probably  the 
best  figure  that  we  could  come  up  with. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  So  there  hasn't  been  an  identification  of  the  total 
needs  in  the — as  far  as  the  national  picture  is  concerned. 

Mr.^  FuQUA.  I  don't  think  there's  been  a  total  compUation. 
There's  been  several  meetings  to  discuss  this,  and  meetings  any- 
time that  I've  been  in  with  academic  peoj  le,  it's  been  one  of  the 
number  one  topics  on  their  mind. 

If  you  go  and  visit  colleges  and  universities— and  I  have  on  ru- 
merous  occasions— you  very  readily  see  the  acute  need  that  they 
have.  There  was  a  meeting,  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  last 
week  down  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  about  this  very 
same  thing.  We  had  meetings  in  our  task  force  on  Science  Policy, 
which  the  gentleman  is  a  melnber,  on  this  very  thing. 

So,  while  I  don't  think  there's  been  an  inventory  of  all  of  these, 
there's  been,  certainly  individually  and  collectively,  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  it,  and  about  what  it  might  cost,  you  know,  from  $15  to 
$40  billion  that  it  may  be.  That's  why  we're  asking  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  really  better  define  what  the  needs  and  cost 
estimates  are. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Is  there  a  limitation  on  how  the  money  might  be 
spent  or  fc^  what  purpose?  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Suppose 
one  university  gets  money  for  a  cyclotron  when  another  university 
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can't  even  get  money  for  basic  research  facilities.  Is  there  a  limita- 
tion as  to  how  that  money  gets  

Mr.  FuQUA.  We  do  not  place  a  limitation  that  would  prevent  that 
scenario  from  happening.  However,  it  is  not  the  intent  for  this  to 
be  the  vehicle  for  big  funding  projects.  AnH  I  think  there  is  a  self- 
govern feature  there,  and  that  is  the  50-percent  local  money 
that  must  be  raised  for  it. 

We  do  not  set  forth  specific  guidelines  and  say  well,  no,  we  ex- 
clude cyclotrons,  but  we  will  support  chemistry  labs  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  But  even  in  the  

Mr.  FuQUA.  But  the  agency  has  to  make  some  of  those  calls. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  But  even  in  the  raising  of  those  funds,  it  may  be 
easier  for  MIT  to  do  it  than  Florida  A&M. 

FuQUA.  Well,  there's  no  doubt  that  it  would  be.  And  we 
would  hope  that  the  agency  would  take  into  consideration  that 
we're  not  doing  this  to  fond  the  big  projects  that  not  only  cost  a  lot 
initially,  but  also  you  have  to  make  sure  you've  got  some  funding 
to  keep  it  going  once  you  get  a  facility  for  it.  If  you  get  a  cyclotron, 
who's  going  to  pay  for  it  to  keep  it  operating? 

So,  we  hope  that  it's  not  used  for  that,  that  it's  used  for  more 
basic  research  facilities,  even  though  a  cyclotron  would  be  for  basic 
research.  And  I'm  not  oppoi^-Kl  to  cyclotrons,  but  I  think  that  was 
not  what  we  were  attempting  to  do  with  this  bill.  We're  talking 
about  fixing  up  the  chemistry  labs,  biology  labs,  or  facilities  for 
these  so  that  quality  research  could  be  done  there;  not  necessarily 
the  big  ticket  items. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Well,  thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really 
appreciate  your  testimony.  And,  in  fact,  I  know  I  haven't  done  it  so 
far,  but  if  you  would  go  ahead  and  put  me  on  the  bill,  I'd  appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mr>  Chairman,  you  might  have  already  an- 
swered this  question.  I  have  been  at  a  very  placid  Democratic  meet- 
ing elsewhere  in  this  building,  and  it  got  so  interesting  that  I 
almost  forgot  my  responsibility  to  be  here  at  this  subcommittee 
meeting— and  you  mimt  have  answered  this  question. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  in  a  word  or  two,  if  possible,  who  would 
have  the  final  say  so — the  final  word  as  to  where  this  money  is  ex- 
)  ended?  What  unr^ersities  get  a  share  of  these  funds?  Would  it  be 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  what? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  Mr.  Valentine,  the— and  that's  a  very  good 
question,  and  it  hasn't  been  asked — we  have  the  six  agencies;  NSF, 
DOD,  DOE,  and  I'll  probably  miss  some  of  them,  NASA  and  HHS— 
and  if  that's  not  six  then — but  anyhow,  each  of  those  agencies— 
NSF  would  not  tell  the  Department  of  Energy  ^hat  to  do  or  what 
not  to  do  and  vice  versa.  NSF  would  monitor  and  make  periodic  re- 
ports to  Congress,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  handle 
their  own  funds  and  you'd  make  an  application  to  them,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  NASA  or  NIH,  which  is  under  HHS.  They 
would  still  be  d»  ne  individuals.  We  would  not  try  to  cross-pollinate 
those  agencies.  They  would  still  have  their  autonomy. 
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We  do  ask  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  do  an  initial 
survey,  report  back  to  us  what  they  see  the  needs  are,  and  then  to 
keep  up  with  somebody  to  coordinate,  without  authority  to  domi- 
nate, where  the  money  is  being  spent  and  how  is  it  being  

Mr.  Valentine.  How  much  new  money,  new  Federal  money, 
would  be  involved,  and  is  there  any  kind  of  matching  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  individual  universities  or  local  Government? 

Mr.  FuQUA.  There's  $470  million  of  start  up  money,  and  the  rest 
will  come  from  10-percent  diversion  within  tnooe  agencies  of  their 
research  funding.  If  their  research  funding  goes  up,  then  their 
money  goes  up.  If  it  comes  down,  then  it  comes  down. 

The  local  college  or  university— if  it  was  the  University  of  North 
Carolina— they  would  be  required  to  come  up  with  10  percent— I 
mean,  with  50  percent  of  the  money,  or  the  State.  Or  if  it  were  a 
private  foundation,  if  it  were  a  private  school  or  even  a  State  sup- 
ported school,  most  of  them  have  foundations  and  they  can  raise 
the  money  either  privately,  through  gifts,  or  through  the  State  or 
from  bond  issues  that  the  State  may  issue  for  them.  But  they  must 
come  up  with  50  percent  of  the  money. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  I  take  it  this  is  really  to — since  there's  so  much  dis- 
cussion about  attainment  of  excellence — that  this  is  really  not  for 
additional  new  construction  for  an  expcuisionist  policy  of  a  univer- 
sity, but  to  retain  and  to  revitalize  whatever  is  existmg  right  now 
in  order  that  it  be  a  good  facility  for  academic  pursuit  rather  than 
for  new  policies,  or  new  building  of  new  facilities  

Mr.  FuQUA.  We  are  not  restricting  that.  If  a  building  can  be  mod- 
ernized then  it  would  probably  be  moio  economical  to  do  that.  But 
there  may  be  buildings  that  are  totally  inadequate;  maybe  they 
don't  have  the  wiring  and  the  plumbing  to  adequately  jerve  the 
needs,  and  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  try  to  modernize  the 
building  than  it  would  be  to  build  a  new  one. 

That  s  left  up  between  the  agency  and  the  institution  involved. 
We're  not  saying  you  can't  remodemize.  It  may  be  worth  keeping, 
it  may  have  historical  value.  But  there  could  aiso  be  a  totally  new 
facility  built.  There  again,  that  is  where  the  economics  play  in  the 
issue. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  sa3rs  10  percent,  is  that 
right?  That  we  would  be  reserving  10  percent  of  the  amount?  And 
yet,  there  are  two  sums  described  in  the  bill.  The  first  sum  I  under- 
stand becarse  it's  10  percent.  The  second  sum,  no  matter  how 
many  times  I  read  it,  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  being  deter- 
mined. And  you're  to  choose  between  the  

Mr.  FUQUA.  It's  kind  of  a  complex  formula. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Is  there  anyway  that  that — well,  is  that  second 
number  also  10  percent? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Well,  it's  kind  of  a  complicated  forniUla.  I  was  iust 
talking  to  the  next  witness,  before  the  hearing,  and  I  think  she's 
worked  it  out.  But  it's  one  of  those  complex  formulas  that  we  come 
up  agiinst  around  here  sometimes.  And  that  will  increase  it  as 
taeir  budget  increases,  and  likewise  decrease  it  should  their  budget 
decline. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Oh,  I  see. 
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Mr.  FuQUA.  Of  the  various  agencies. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Does  it  change  the  percentage  or  does  it  change 
the  dollar  amount?  I  guess  that's  the  point  that's  

Mr.  FuQUA.  It  changes  the  dollar  amount. 

Mr.  Walqren.  And  so  that  language  is  in  there  to  allow  that  to 
float  as  the  effort  changes. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Right. 

Mr.  Walqrkn.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  involvement  in 
this  and  what  you've  done  with  it  so  far.  And  we  all  recognize  that 
what  you  focus  on  has  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  science  and  technology.  And  so, 
we  anticipate  a  real  life  to  this  issue  v/ith  your  involvement  in  it. 

And  there's  always  the  standing  invitation  to  join  this  subcom- 
mittee whenever  you'd  like.  We  hope  you  could  stay  with  us  for  a 
while  and  join  in  the  hearing  and  discussions  with  the  two  follow- 
on  witnesses.  And  we  appreciate  your  having  presented  it  thus  far. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Walgren.  And  let  me  also 
thank  you  and  the  subconmiittee  for  the  hearings  and  beginning 
them,  because  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  that  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  timewise,  but  also  one  that  has  great  critical 
need.  And  I  thankvou  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Walqren.  Thank  you.  Well,  come  join  us  if  you  can. 

Mr.  PuQUA.  I  will. 

Mr.  WAtOREN.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Bemadine  Healy,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technolo^  Policy.  We 
appreciate  your  coming  to  the  committee.  Dr.  Healy.  Your  written 
statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record,  without  ol^ection,  and 
please  feel  free  to  sunmiarize  or  focus  on  those  parts  of  it  that  you 
feel  should  be  underscored  in  the  process,  if  you  would  like  to.  So, 
welcome  to  the  committee,  and  you're  free  to  discuss  this  area  with 
us  in  whatever  way  you  feel  most  comfortable. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BER^JADINE  HEALY,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

Dr.  HiEALY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Walgren,  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  once  again  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  subcommit- 
tee's deliberations  o.>  one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  facing  the 
well-being  of  our  research  and  education  enterprise,  and  one  which 
may  have  an  impact  on  the  future  economic  vitality  and  security  of 
our  Nation,  and  specifically,  the  condition  of  the  physical  infra- 
structure at  our  universities  and  collies.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  today's  discussion  will  examine  possible  strategies  and  mecha- 
nisms needed  to  attack  this  urgent  problem. 

In  my  earlier  testimony,  on  this  subject,  I  stressed  that  the  re- 
search facilities  question  is  one,  albeit  a  key,  aspect  of  a  much 
wider  problem  we  must  address— whether  or  not  our  Nation  is  in  a 
position  to  ensure  that  our  universities  and  colleges  will  be  able  to 
attract  our  most  gifted,  educate  and  train  our  new  talent,  and  ulti- 
mately generate  the  fundamental  knowledge  we  will  need  to 
remain  preeminent  in  an  age  of  rapid  technological  advancement 
and  intense  international  economic  competition.  I  further  empha- 
sized that  in  order  to  achieve  this  long-term  strategic  goal,  our  im- 
mediate objective  must  be  to  restore  and  revitalize  the  three-way 
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partnership  between  government— both  Federal  and  local— the  uni- 
versities, and  industry,  that  over  the  years  has  created  our  re- 
search and  educational  system— a  unique  national  asset  unparal- 
leled in  the  world  today.  To  maintain  America's  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  world  leadership  in  science  and  technology,  we  must 
ensure  that  this  critical  interrelationship  functions  in  concert,  and 
that  each  partner  fully  understands  and  accepts  its  complementary 
role  and  special  responsibilities. 

In  view  of  my  own  involvement  in  this  debate,  and  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  White  House  Science  Council's  Panel,  I  am  pleased  to 
participate  in  today's  discussion  on  "the  University  Research  Fa- 
cilities Revitalization  Act  of  1985,"  as  introduced  by  Chairman 
Fuqua.  uiv^r  the  importance  of  this  leg^islation  as  a  tangible  effort 
of  the  Federal  C'lvemment  to  systematically  invest  in  research  fa- 
cilities modemizaaon,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  the 
policy  implications  of  the  l^si?!?t:cri,  and  then  explore  other  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem. 

Before  I  turn  to  th^  s  pecific  provisions  of  the  "Fuqua  bill,"  as  it 
is  now  commonly  refened  to,  allow  me  to  first  underscore  what  I 
consider  to  be  four  essential  criteria  that  must  be  embodied  in  any 
viable  effort  to  redress  the  physical  infrastructure  problem.  The 
four  are:  True  cost,  investment,  diversity,  and  partnership. 

The  first  principle  concerns  the  controveiBial  concept  of  "the 
true  costs  of  research."  There  ifl  no  universally  appUcable  rule  of 
thumb  f  ^  determining  what  are  reasonable  and  necessary  costs  of 
the  infrastructure  components  of  research.  Institutions  have  differ- 
ent expenses  and  needs  according  to  their  age,  geographic  location, 
and  disciplinary  areas  of  expertise.  Today's  concerns  over  the  costs 
of  facilities  and  equipment  appears  to  stem  from  a  eeneral  reluc- 
tance to  recognize  these  costs  as  an  integral,  essential  part  of  re- 
search. However,  as  the  heightened  attention  to  the  infrastructure 
question  has  demonstrated,  we  seem  to  be  arriving  at  a  consensus 
that  research  facilities  and  equipment  are  a  necessary,  if  not  sufVi- 
dent,  part  of  research  and  education.  Modem  scientific  investiga- 
tion is  impossible  without  modem  laboratories,  libraries,  instm- 
ments,  and  computers,  and  the  potential  of  each  institution  is  fun- 
damentally dependent  upon  the  condition  of  its  physical  infrastmc- 
ture.  Accordingly,  facilities  and  equipment  expenditures  and  mod- 
emization  must  be  treated  as  an  inherent  component  of  necessary 
research  cost,  and  must  not  be  treated  as  a  distinct  entity  that  de- 
tracts from  "the  real  research  base." 

The  second  and  essential  principle  is  that  our  expenditures  for 
research  in  universities  are  an  investment  in  our  future,  and  not  a 
purchase  of  an  immediate  product.  Therefore,  any  infrastmcture 
plan  should  be  approached  as  a  long-term  investment.  The  design 
of  any  initiative  to  address  the  current  inadequacies  should  incor- 
porate stability,  continuity,  and  a  commitment  to  avoid  the  "quick 
fix."  A  one-time  emergen^  approach  will  not  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Nation,  but  rather  will  continue  to  weaken  the  research  and 
education  s}rstem  that  fuels  our  future  economic  prosperity  and 
maintains  our  national  security. 

A  third  principle  is  that  any  solution  must  aim  to  preserve  the 
diversity  and  overriding  excellence  of  the  Nation's  research  and 
education  establishment.  We  must  resist  any  entitlement  approach 
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that  would  bypass  merit-based  evaluation.  Clearly  one  of  the 
strengths  of  uTS.  research  is  the  diversity  that  a  merit-based 
sj^m  has  fostered,  allowing  the  growth  of  many  different  centers 
of  excellence,  institutions  with  unique  capabilities  and  a  degree  of 
accessibility  unmatched  in  the  world.  Such  a  system  has  allowed 
excellence  to  be  maintained  and  has  allowed  new  excellence  to  de- 
velop. We  should  not  devise  central  solutions  that  might  inadvert- 
ently homogenize  our  university  system  by  failing  to  recognize  the 
special  characteristics  of  our  pubhc,  private,  and  emerging  institu- 
twns  all  over  this  country,  or  restrict  an  institution's  opportunity 
to  compete  and  achieve  excellence. 

The  nnal  principle  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  any  mechanism  to 
solve  itie  infrastructure  problem  at  our  universities  and  colleges 
must  be  designed  to  evoke  and  strengthen  the  partnership  between 
Government,  Federal  and  local,  universities,  and  the  private  sector, 
that  has  worked  so  successfully  in  the  past  to  produce  this  unri- 
valled national  resource;  namely,  our  university-based  science  and 
technology  enterprise.  . 

In  rel^g  upon  this  partnership  to  tackle  facilities  moderniza- 
tion, each  partner  must  acknowledge  their  responsibility  and 
accept  a  responmbility  for  success  or  failure.^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fve  devoted  considerable  attentic  to  defining 
four  Iroad  principles  that  I  believe  must  b**  reflected  m  any  mecha- 
nism designed  to  attack  the  infrastructure  problem  with  a  reasona- 
ble chance  of  success.  The  Fuqua  bill  does  indeed  incorporate  these 
criteria  and  goes  further. 

In  effect,  this  legislation  states  that  the  Federa.  Government 
must  assume  the  lead  responsibility  to  initiate  and  oversee  the  Na- 
tion's reinvestment  in  research  facilities  modernization.  By  adtho]> 
izing  university  and  coll«[e  facility  pro-ams  in  the  six  leading  re- 
search and  development  Federal  agencies,  and  requiring  structural 
changes  in  these  agency  budgets  to  finance  the  necessary  out  ays 
over  the  next  years,  the  Fuqua  bill  gives  the  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  the  Nation's  priority.  Federal  facilities  mod- 
ernization, and  for  r^ocating  the  required  Federal  resources  to 
accomplish  the  task  at  hand.  We  believe  the  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, but  that  that  responsibility  is  a  shared  one. 

In  my  earlier  testimony,  on  the  infrastructure  issue,  I  noted  that 
since  1981  there  has  been  a  30  percent  real  growth  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  basic  research,  and  since  1980,  23  percent  real  growth  in 
university  based  research.  However,  since  the  early  1970's,  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  universities  themselves  have  not  ade- 
quately addressed  the  shared  responsibility  to  invest  in  facilities 
and  instrumentation.  And  th^  relative  contribution  of  industry,  of 
Scate  and  local  governments,  and  private  philanthropy  has  not 
managed  to  ftilfill  the  need  for  modem  state-of-the-art  equipment 
and  adequate  facilities  for  research  ac  our  universities. 

As  I  emphasized  earlier,  physical  infrastructure  mast  be  recog- 
nized by  all  partners  as  a  true  and  mandatory  cost  ci  research.  If 
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we  accept  this  principle,  and  I  believe  now  most  do,  then  we  should 
recognize  that  an  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of  the  Nation  s 
R&D  resources  has  occurred  since  the  early  1970's.  This  becomes 
clear  when  we  view  the  research  pool  in  its  three  components; 
direct  cost  of  projects,  administrative  costs,  and  infrastructure.  The 
direct  costs  of  research  have  steadily  grown  with  a  notable  increase 
in  the  1980's.  The  universities  pool  of  administrative  costs  has  dra- 
matically increased,  much  to  the  consternation  of  many,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Government.  However,  the  apparent  loser 
has  been  facilities  and  instrumentation  modernization.  This  seg- 
ment of  the  research  investment  has  fallen  way  behind  in  pai  t  be- 
cause of  the  natural  tendency  to  support  human  resources  and  let 
bricks  and  mortar  wait. 
The  instrument  gap  has  begun  to  be  addressed  in  the  last  several 

f'ears  by  the  Fedei^  Government.  For  example,  the  DOD  Research 
nstrumentation  Program,  and  the  recent  more  than  doubling  bv 
NSF  of  its  investment  in  instrumentation  and  specialized  research 
facilities.  But  th^  are  just  a  start  in  tackling  a  long-term  problem. 

An  appealing  central  thrust  of  the  Fuqua  bill  is  that  it  addresses 
the  maldistribution  of  Federal  research  and  development  resources 
within  the  context  of  the  entire  research  budget.  Moreover,  a  key 
component,  recognizing  a  shared  responsibility,  is  the  l^islation^ 
provision  requiring  a  matching  contribution  for  each  Federal  grant 
awarded.  And  that  matching  contribution  can  come  from  any 
sector;  industry,  private  philanthropy,  endowment,  local  govern- 
ment, bonds. 

A  repeated  concern  I  have  heard  to  H.R.  2823,  from  both  the  uni- 
versity constituency  and  from  our  funding  agencies,  is  that  the  pro- 
jected 10-year  expenditure  of  $5  billion,  indexed  to  the  agencies 
annual  resecuxh  and  development  budgets,  could  significantly 
erode  funds  available  to  support  the  research  base. 

In  addition,  while  the  stipulation  for  matching  funds  would  help 
restore  and  revitalize  the  partnerslup,  this  cost  sharing  require- 
ment could  possibly  divert  available  resources  away  from  the  re- 
search base,  and  impose  potential  limits  on  a  university's  ability  to 
obtain  access  to  the  Federal  funds  earmarked  for  facilities  modern- 
ization. 

This  cciii^m  about  the  erosion  of  the  research  base  is  voiced  ir  a 
time  of  tremendous  budgetary'  crnstraints,  and  the  realization  that 
the  overall  Federal  research  and  development  pool  may  not  be  ex- 
pcmding  is  realistic.  I  do  not  personally  applaud  the  prospect  of  no 
or  little  new  monejr  to  fuel  and  augn^ent  me  Nation  s  science  and 
technology  enterprise;  a  critical  priority  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  Indeed,  it  is  my  personal  view  that  a  strong  and  persuasive 
case  can  and  should  be  made  for  additional  funds  to  support  basic 
research  at  our  universities,  colleges,  and  research  institutions. 

Nevertheless,  confronted  with  reality,  we  must  set  priorities.  The 
choice  is  relatively  simple.  Shall  the  Na«ion  use  the  resources  we 
now  have  to  address  and  solve  the  facilities  problem,  or  shall  we 
allow  the  imbalance  in  distribution  of  research  dollars  to  persist 
with  the  risk  to  our  long  term  research  capability?  Chairman 
Fuqua's  proposed  legislation  is  appealing  in  that  it  addresses  the 
infrastructure  problem  independent  of  the  extent  of  growth  of  the 
total  research  investment  after  the  initial  investment. 
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The  administration,  however,  has  serious  reservations  about  a 
formula  approach  which  restricts  the  flexibility  of  executive  agen 
cies  to  make  prioritv  choices  in  support  of  R&D,  and  believes  that 
these  agencier  should  not  be  constrained  an3rmore  than  necessary 
bv  fixed  and  binding  formulas.  The  administration  believes  that 
the  Federal  Government,  throuffh  its  research  and  development 
supporting  agencies,  should  work  with  Ihe  universities,  industry, 
and  with  the  States  to  devise  creative  flexible,  and  Ic  ig  term 
mechanisms  to  address  the  need  for  facilitie«  for  research. 

Another  concern  about  the  bill,  in  its  present  draft,  is  that  it  ap- 
pears to  limit  facDitir^  modernization  piJgrams  to  universities  and 
colleges.  This  would  seem  to  exclude  a  significant  segment  of  the 
not  for  profit  institutions  that  conduct  research;  namely  the  free 
standing  research  institutes,  consortia  and  centers.  At  NIH,  for  ex- 
ample, 19  percent  of  extramural  research  funds  went  to  nonprofit 
research  institutions  other  than  universities  or  colleges  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
share  a  complementary  view  on  research  facilities  renewal.  We  all 
recognize  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  infrastructure  prob- 
lem. The  ultimate  key  to  its  solution  is  most  likely  going  to  be  that 
there  is  no  one  solution.  What  we  need  to  encourage  isthe  develop- 
ment of  a  package  of  mechanisms  which  vrUi  respond  in  fairness  to 
the  diversity  of  our  research  and  education  establishment,  and  will 
uphold  the  dual  hallmarks  of  our  unique  system,  heterogenity  and 
excellence,  and  also  preserve  the  needed  flexibility  within  our  R&D 
agencies. 

I  think  it  ifl  clear  from  my  earlier  remarks  that  we  support  many 
of  the  yoncii  ies  inherent  in  the  Fuqua  Bill.  Another  strategy  that 
also  embodies  these  four  principles  of  true  cost,  investment,  div**^^- 
ty,^  and  partnership,  is  one  which  the  White  House  Science  Cou.i- 
cil  8  Panel  has  discussed  at  length.  That  is,  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
iml  aiance  through  indirect  cost  recovery.  The  panel  believes  that 
indirect  cost  schemes  should  include  realistic  use  allowances  com- 
mensurate with  the  practices  that  operate  in  industry  today.  Use 
allowances,  those  portions  of  the  Federal  research  grant  reimburse- 
ments which  reflect  use  and  depreciation  of  university  research  fa- 
cilities ard  capital  equipment,  should  be  based  on  actual  useful  life. 
The  current  lifetimes  of  50  years  for  buildings  and  16  years  for 
equipment  is  unrealistic.  It  is  essential  that  universities  have  a 
flow  of  resources  adequate  to  allow  them  to  pursue  necessary  mod- 
ernization of  their  facilities  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  p&nel  be- 
lieves that  changing  the  current  approach  to  use  allowance  would 
help  provide  the  flow  of  capital  needed  for  this  critical  priority. 
Also  there  should  be  a  means  to  ensure  that  recovered  capital  is 
used  for  this  express  purpose.  For  example,  universities  could  be 
required  to  maintaLi  separate  escrow  accounts  for  use  allowance 
reimbursements,  and  these  dollars  not  be  welded  into  the  universi- 
ties annual  operating  bud£3t. 

This  strat^^  is  an  investment  approach  which  calls  upon  a  part- 
nership of  shared  responsibilities  between  Government  and  the 
universities.  It  recognizes  the  real  cost  of  research,  requires  univer- 
sities to  effectively  manage  their  resources  and  mAe  long-term 
capital  investments  in  facilities,  and  is  directly  tied  to  the  peer 
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review  system  that  protects  and  mandates  future  excellence.  How- 
ever, changes  in  the  use  allowance  structure  and  amortization  peri- 
ods will  also  cost  money  and  will  increase  the  xmiversities  relative 
expenditures  for  indirect  versus  direct  costs. 

The  panel  has  considered  that  this  approach  should  be  linked  to 
a  realistic  and  fair  structure  for  administrative  cost  recovery.  This 
component  of  the  real  costs  of  research  has  riser  dramatically  in 
recent  years  and  remains  the  most  subjective  and  contentious  issue 
in  the  continual  controversy  over  indirect  cost  reimbursement. 

Most  of  the  panel  believes  that  adopting  some  form  of  fixed,  lim- 
ited rate  for  administrative  cost  recovery,  combined  with  relief 
from  many  of  the  reporting  requirements,  is  one  such  rational  and 
fair  approach.  Instituting  a  fixed-rate  policy  on  admhiistrative 
costs  would  decrease  indirect  cost  reimbursement  growth  that,  at 
least  in  part,  could  offset  some  of  the  increase  in  the  use  allowance 
charges. 

Once  again,  this  linked  strategy  xmderscores  that  central  reality 
we  must  face;  namely,  that  the  total  resources  at  our  disposal  for 
research  and  development  are  limited.  The  time  has  come  ♦^o  rede- 
fine our  priorities.  If  there  is  a  priority  placed  on  maintaining  and 
modernizing  the  physical  infrastructure  of  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
vital  assets  our  research  and  education  establishment,  then  we 
must  restore  the  three  way  partnership  that  guarantees  long  term 
success,  and  look  closely  at  choices  which  allow  us  to  maximize  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation's  R&D  resources  to  both  solve  thip,  prob- 
lem and  proteCv  our  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  being  given  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  criteria  that  we  believe  shoi  M  be  considered  in  any  effort 
to  address  the  physical  infrastructure  problem  of  university  re- 
search facilities.  We  believe  that  H.R.  2823  is  an  important  bill,  in 
that  it  affords  the  research  community  the  opportxmity  to  consider 
an  alternative  for  addressing  a  problem  of  concern  to  us,  and  to  ad- 
dress the  appropriate  roles  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
universities,  and  industry.  While  the  administration  does  not  favor 
H.R.  2823,  in  its  present  form,  we  nonetheless  applaud  your  efforts 
in  focusing  attention  on  this  important  and  timely  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Healy  follows:] 
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PROPO:>ED  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  E  .RNADINE  HEALY 

DEPUTY  Dil^ECTOR 
OFFir"  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLUGY  POLICY 
EXto'»TIVt  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

JULY  30,  1985 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
subcommittee's  deliberations  on  one  of  thz  most  prfssing 
issues  facing  the  well-being  of  our  research  and  educatioh 
enterprise  and  one  which  may  have  an  impact  on  the  future 
economic  vitality  and  security  of  our  nation,  spe*" » fi  call  y, 
the  condition  of  the  physical  infrastructure  at  our  universities 

*ND  COLLEGES.     I  AM  PARTICULARLY  PLEASED  THAT  TODAY's  DISCUSSION 
WILL  EXAMINE  POSSIBLE  STRATEGIES  AND  MECHANISMS  NEEDED  TO 
ATTACK  AND  SOLVE  THIS  URGENT  PROBLEM. 


In  my  EARLIER  TESTiMOl .   ON  THIS  SUBJECT,    I  STRESSED  THAT 
THE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  QUESTION   IS  ONE,  ALBEIT  A  KEY,  ASPECT 
OF  A  MUCH  WIDER  PROBLEM  WE  MUST  ADDRESS"WKETHER  OR  NOT  OUR 
NATION   \i    IN  A  POSITION  TO  ENSURE  THAT  OUR  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES  WILL  EE  ABLE  10  ATTRACT  OUR  MOST  GIFTED,  EDUCATE  AND 
TRAIN  OUR  NEW  TALENT,  AND  ULTIMATELY  GENERATE  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
KNOWLEDGE  WE  WILL  NEED  TO  REMAIN  PREEMINENT  IN  AN  AGE  OF  RAPID 
TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCEMENT  AND  INTENSE   INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
COMPETITION.     I  FURTHER  EMPHASIZED  THAT   IN  ORDER  TO  ACHIEVE 
THIS  LONG-TERM  STRATEGIC  GOAL,  OUR  IMMEDIA1E  OBJECTIVE  MUST 
BE  TO  RESTORE  AND  REVITALIZE  THE  THREE  WAY  PARTNERSHIH  BETWEEN 
GOVERNMENT  '  BOTH  FEDERAL  AND  LOCAL,  THE  UNIVERSITIES,  AND 
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INDUSTRY^   THAT  OVER  i:iE  YEARS  HAS  CREATED  OUR  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM,  A  UNIQUE  NATIONAL  ASSET  UNPARALLED  IN 
THE  WORLD  TODAY*     To  MAINTAIN  AMERICA'S  UNDISPUTED  PREEMINENCE 
AND  WORLD  LEADERSHIP   IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGYi  WE  MUST 
ENSURE  THAT  THIS  CRITICAL   INTERRELATIONSHIP  FUNCTIONS  IN 
CONCERT  AND  THAT  EACH  PARTNER  FIlLY  UNDERSTANDS  ANL  ACCEPTS 
ITS  COMPLEMENTARY  ROLE  AND  SPECIAL   RESPONS I  B I  L  I  T  I F"^  • 

In  VIEW  OF  MY  OWK  INVOLVEMENT   IN  THIS  DEBATE  AND  THE 
ONGOING  WORK  OF  THE  WhITE  HouSE  SCIENCE  COUNCIL'S  PANELi   I  AM 
PLEASED  TO  PARTICIPATE   IN  TODAY'S  DISCUSSIONS  ON  'ThE  UNIVERSITY 

Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985'  as  introduced 
BY  Chairman  Fuqua-    Given  the  importance  of  this  legislation 

AS  A  TANGIBLE  EFFORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  TO  SYSTEMATICALLY 
INVEST   IN  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  MODERN  I ZAT ION i   1  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
FOCUS  MY  REMARKS  ON  THE  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION, 
ANO  THEN  EXPLORE  OTHER  APPROACHES  TC  THIS  PROBLEM- 

Before  I  turn  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  'Fuqua 
Bill,'  as  it  is  now  commonly  referred  to,  allow  me  to  first 
underscore  what  i  consider  to  be  four  essential  criteria 
that  must  be  embodied  in  any  viable  effort  to  redress  the 

PHYSICAL   INFRASTRUCTURE  PROBLEM*     ThE  FOUR  ARE:  TRUE'COST, 

investment,  diversity^  and  partnership* 

The  first  principle  concerns  the  controversial  concept 

OF  THE  'true  costs  OF  RESEARCH*'     ThERE   IS  NO  UNIVERSALLY 
applicable  rule  of  THUMB  FOR  DETERMINING  WHAT  ARE  REASONABLE 
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AND  NECESSARY  COSTS  OF  THE   INFRASTRUCTURE  COMPONENTS  OF 
RESEARCH*     INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  DIFFERENT  EXPENSES  AND  NEEDS 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  A6E^  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION,  AND  D I  SC I  PL  I  MA:)Y 
AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE*     ToDAY's  COt^CERNS  OVER  THE  COSTS  OF 
FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  APPEARS  TO  STEM  FROM  A  GENERAL 
RELUCTANCE  TO  RECOGNIZE  THESE  COSTS  AS  AN   INTEGRAL,  ESSENTIAL 
FART  OF  RESEARCH*     HoWEVER,  AS  THE  HEIGHTENED  ATTENTION  TO 
THE   INFRASTRUCTURE  QUESTION  HAS  DEMONSTRATED,  WE  SFEM  TO  BE 
ARRIVING  AT  A  CONSENSUS  THAT  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
ARE  A  NECESSARY  IF  NOT  SUFFICIENT  PART  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION* 

hodern  scientific  investj gat  ion  is  impossible  without  modern 
laboratories,  libraries,  instruments,  and  computers,  and  the 
potential  of  each  institution  is  fundamentally  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  its  physical  infrastructure*  accordingly, 
facilities  and  equipment  expenditures  and  modernization  must 
be  treated  as  an  inherent  component  of  neces3ary  research 
costs  and  must  not  be  treated  as  a  distinct  entity  that 
detracts  from  the  *real  research  base** 

The  second  and  essential  prikciple  is  tiiat  our  expenditures 
for  research  in  universities  are  an  inveittmemt  in  our  fiture 

AND  NOT  A  PURCHASE  OF  AN   IMMEDIATE  PRODUCT  •     ThERE^CHE,  ANY 
INFRASTRUCTURE  PLAN  SHOULD  BE  APPROACHED  AS  A  LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENT*     ThE  DESIGN  OF  ANY   INITIATIVE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  CURRENT 
INADEQUACIES  SHOULD  INCORPORATE  STABIL^Y,  CONTINUITY,  AND  A 
COMMITMENT  TO  AVOID  THE  •qUICK^FIX**     A  ONE'TIME  EMERGENCY 
APPROACH  WILL  NOT  SERVE  THE   INTERESTS  OF  THE  NATION,  BUT 
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RATHER  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  WEAKEN  THE  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 
SYSTEM  THAT  FUELS  OUR  FUTURE  ECONOMIC  PROSPERITY  AND  MAINTAINS 
OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY- 

A  THIRD  PRINCIPLE   IS  THAT  ANY  SOLUTION  MUST  AIM  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  DIVERSITY  AND  OVERRIDING  EXCELLENCE  OF  T.^E 

nation's  research  and  education  establishment.   We  must  resist 

ANY  ENTITLEMENT  APPROACH  THAT  WOULD  BY-PASS  MERIT  BASED 
EVALUATION.     ClEARLY  ONE  OF  THE  STRENGTHS  OF  U-S-  RESEARCH 
AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION  li  TH£  DIVERSITY  THAT  A  MERIT  BASED 
SYSTEM  HAS  FOSTERED/  ALLOWING  THE  GROWTH  OF  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CENTERS  OF  EXCELLENCE,   INSTITUTIONS  WITH  UNIQUE  CAPABILITIES, 
AND  A  DEGREE  OF  ACCESSIBILITY  UNMATCHED  IN  THE  WORLD- 

Such  a  system  has  allowed  excellence  to  be  maintained  and  new 

EXCELLENCE  TO  DEVELOP-     We  SHOULD  NOT  DEVISE  CENTRAL  SOLUTIONS 
THAT  MIGHT   INADVERTENTLY  HOMOGENIZE  OUR  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM  BY 
FAILING  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC,  PRIVATE/  AND  EMERGING  INSTITUTIONS  ALL  OVER  THIS  COUNTRY^ 
OR  RESTRICT  AN   INSTITUTION'S  OPPORTUNITY  TO  COMPETE  AND 
ACHIEVE  EXCELLENCE. 

The  final  principle  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  any 

MECHANISM  TO  SOLVE  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  PROBLEM  AT  OUR  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES  MUST  BE  DESIGNED  TO  EVOKE  AND  STRENGTHEN  THE 
PAhTNSHSHlP  BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT,  FEDERAL  AND  LOCAL,  THE  UNIVERSITIES, 
AND  THE  PR.VATE  SECTOR  THAT  HAS  WORKED  SO  SUCCESSFULLY  IN 
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THE  PAST  TO  PRODUCE  THIS  UNRIVALLED  NATIONAL  RESOURCE/  NAMELY 
OUR  UNIVERSITY^BASED  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  ENTERPRISE* 

h     *'.YIN6  UPON  THIS  PARTNERSHIP  TO  TACKLE  FACILITIES 
MODERNIZATIOr  /   EACH  PARTNER  MUST  ACKNOWLEDGE  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  ACCEPT  A  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE-  In 
ADOPTING  THIS  STRATEGY/  WE  WILL  WITNESS  A  POSITIVE  CHANGE  IN 
ATTITUDE  AND  PERFORMANCE  BY  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  PARTNERS* 

This  will  greatly  enhance  the  health  and  unity  of  th^  entue 
system  and  heal  many  of  thc  divisive/  counterproductive 
tensions  that  sometimes  arise  when  the  interdependence  of  a 
partnership  is  not  acknowledged* 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN/   I  HAVE  DEVOTED  CONStnPRABLE  ATTENTION  TO 
DEFINING  FOUR  BROAD  PRINCIPLES  THAT   I  BELIEVE  MUST  BE  REFLECTED 
IN  ANY  MECHANISM  DESIGNED  TO  ATTACK  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  PROBLEM 
WITH  A  REASONABLE  CHANCE  OF  SUCCESS*     T"E  huOUA  BiLL  DOES 
INDEED  INCCr*!^ORATE  THESE  CR!TERI^   »ND  GOE'^  FURTHER.  In 
EFFECT/    THIS  LEGISLATION  S.ATES  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
MUST  ASSUME  THE  LEAD  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  INITIATE  AND  OVERSEE 
THE  nation's  reinvestment  IN  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION* 

By  authorizing  university  and  college  facility  programs  IN 
the  six  leading  research  and  development  federal  agencies, 
and  requirikg  structural  changes  in  these  agencies  budgets 
to  finance  the  necessary  outlays  over  the  next  years/  the 
FucuA  Bill  gives  the  Government  the  responsibility  for  setting 

THt  nation's  PRiOftlTY  "  FEDERAL  FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION  ' 
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AND  FOR  RE-ALLOCATING  THE  REQUIRED  FEDERAL  RESOURCES  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  THE  TASK  AT  HAND-     We  BELIEVE   THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS 
A  RESPONSIBILITY/  BUT  THAT  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  A  SHARED  ONE* 

In  my  earlier  testimony  on  the   infrastructure   ISSUEi  I 
NOTED  THAT  SINCE  198L  THERE  BEEN  A  30X  REAL  GROWTH  IN 

Federal  support  for  basic  research^  and  since  1980^  23X  real 

GROWTH  IN  UNIVSRSITY'BASED  RESEARCH-     HOWEVER/  SINCE  THE  EARLY 
1970'S/  BOTH  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
THEMSELVES  HAVE  NOT  ADEQUATELY  ADRESSED  THE  SHARED  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO   INVEST  IN  FACILITIES  AND  INSTRUMENTATION-     AnD/  THE  RELATIVE 
CONTRIBUTION  OF   INDUSTRY/  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS/  AND 
PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  HAS  NOT  MANAGED  TO  FULFILL  THE  NEED  FOR 
MODERN  STATE-OF-THE-ART  EQUIPMENT  AND  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES 
FOR  RESEARCH  AT  UNI  VERS  IT i ES • 

As   I  EMPHASIZED  EARLIER/   PHYSICAL   INFRASTRUCTURE  MUST 
BE  RECONGIZED  BY  ALL   PARTNERS  AS  A  TRUE  AND  MANDATORY  COST 
OF  RESEARCH-     IF  WE  ACCEPT  THIS  PRINCIPLE/  AND  I  BELIEVE  NOW 
MOST  DO/  THEN  WE  SHOULD  RECOGNIZE  THAT  AN   IMBALANCE   IN  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NATION'S  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
RESOURCES  HAS  OCCURED  SINCE  THE  EARLY  1970's-     ThIS  BECOMES 

clear  when  we  view  the  research  pool  in  its  three  components: 
direct  costs  of  projects/  administrative  costs/  and  infrastructure- 
The  direct  costs  of  research  have  steadily  grown  with  a 
notable  increasf  in  the  1980's;  the  universities'  pool  of 
administrative  costs  has  dramatically  increased/  much  to 
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THE  CONSTERNATION  OF  MANY/  BOTH  WITHIN  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  GOVERNMENT* 
HOWEVER/  THE  APPARENT  LOSER  HAS  BEEN  FACILITIES  AND  INSTRUMENTATION 
MODERNIZATION*     ThIS  SEGMENT  OF  THE  RESEARCH   INVESTMENT  HAS 
FALLEN  WAY  BEHIND   IN  PART  BECAUSE  OF  THE  NATURAL  TENDENCY  TO 
SUPPORT  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  LET  BRICKS  AND  MORTAR  WAIT*  ThE 

'instrument  gap'  has  begun  to  be  addressed  in  the  last  several 

YEARS  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  -  FOR  EXAMPLE  THE  DOD-ReSEARCH 

Instrumentation  program,  and  the  recent  more  than  doubling 
by  nsf  of  its  investment  in  instrumentation  and  specialized 
research  facilities*   but  they  are  just  a  start  in  tackling 
a  long  term  problem* 

An  appealing  central  thrust  of  the  Fuqua  Bill  is  that  it 
addresses  the  maldistribution  of  federal  research  and  development 

RESOURCES  WITHIN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  ENTIRE  RESEARCH  BUDGET* 
MOREOVER/  A  KEY  COMPONENT/  RECOGNIZING  A  SHARED  RESPONSIBILITY/ 
IS  THE  legislation's  PROVISION  REQUIRING  A  MATCHING  CONTRIBUTION 
FOR  EACH  FEDERAL  bRANT  AWARDED  '  AND  THAT  MATCHING  CONTRIBUTION 
CAN  COME  FROM  ANY  SECTOR  '  INDUSTRY/   PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY/ 
ENDOWMENT  OR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT* 

A  REPEATED  CO.KERN  I  HAVE  HEARD  TO  THE  HR  2823/  FROM 
BOTH  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONSTITUENCY  AND  OUR  FUNDING  AGENCIES/ 
IS  THAT  THE  PROJECTED  TEN  YEAR  EXPENDITURE  OF  $5  BILLION/ 
INDEXED  TO  THE  AGENCIES'  ANNUAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
BUDGETS/  COULD  SIGNIFICANTLY  ERODE  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  SUPPORT 
THE  'research  BASE/'   IN  OTHER  WORDS  'DIRECT  COSTS*'   In  ADDITION/ 
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WHILE  THE  STIPULATION  FOR  MATCHING  FUNDS  WOULD  HELP  RESTORE 
AND  REVITALIZE  THE  THREE  WAY  PARTNERSHIP^  THIS  COST-SHARING 
REQUIREMENT  COULD  POSSIBLY  DIVERT  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES  AWAY 
FROM  THE  RESEARCH  BASE,  AND  IMPOSE  POTENTIAL  LIMITS  ON  A 

univerisity's  ability  to  obtain  access  to  the  Federal  funds 
earf1arked  for  facilities  modernization. 

This  concern  about  the  'erosion  of  the  research  base*  is 

VOICED  IN  A  TIME  OF  TREMENDOUS  BUDGETARY  CONSTRAINTS^  AND 
THE  REALIZATION  THAT  THE  OVERALL  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
POOL  MAY  NOT  BE  EXPANDING  IS  REALISTIC-     I  DO  NOT  PERSONALLY 
APPLAUD  THE  PROSPECT  OF  NO  OR  LITTLE  NEW  MONEY  TO  FUEL  AND 
AUGMENT  THE  NATION'S  SIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  ENTERPRISE^  A 
CRITICAL  PRIORITY  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NATION-     INDEED,  IT 
IS  MY  PERSONAL  VIEW  THAT  A  STRONG  AND  PERSUASIVE  CASE  CAN 
AND  SHOULD  BE  MADE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  SUPPORT  BASIC 
RESEARCH  AT  OUR  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES-  NEVERTHELESS, 
CONFRONTED  WITH  REALITY,  WE  MUST  SET  PRIORITIES-     ThE  CHOICE 
IS  RELATIVELY  SIMPLE:  SHALL  THE  NATION  USE  THE  RESOURCES  WE 
NOW  HAVE  TO  ADDRESS  AND  SOLVE  THE  FACILITIES  PROBLEM,  OR  SHALL 
WE  ALLOW  THE   IMBAL\NCE  IN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESEARCH  DOLLARS 
TO  PERSIST  WITH  THE  RISK  TO  OUR  LONG  TERM  RESEARCH  CAPABILITY- 
CHAIRMAN  Fuoua's  proposed  legislation  is  appealing  in  that 

IT  ADDRESSES  THE   INFRASTRUCTURE  PROBLEM  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE 
EXTENT  OF  GROWTH  OF  THE  TOTAL  RESEARCH  INVESTMENT- 
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The  Administrtion,  however,  has  serious  reservations  about  a 

FORMULA  APPROACH  WHICH  RESTRICTS  THE  FLEXIBILITY  OF  EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES  TO  MAKE  PRIORITY  CHOICES  IN  SUPPORT  CF  R&D,  AND 
BELIEVES  THAT  THESE  AGENCIES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CONSTRAINED  ANY 
MORE  THAN  NECESSARY  BY  FIXED  AND  BINDING  FORMULAS-  ThE 

Administration  believes  that  the  Federal  government  through 

ITS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUPPORTING  AGENCIES  SHOULD  WORK 
WITH  THE  UNIVERSITIES,    INDUSTRY,  AND  THE  STATES  TO  DEVISE 
CREATIVE,  FLEXIBLE,  AND  LONG'TERM  MECHANISMS  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
NEED  FOR  RESEARCH  FACILITIES.     ANOTHER  "ONCERN  ABOUT  THE  BILL 
IN  ITS  PRESENT  DRAFT  IS  THAT   IT  APPEARS  TO  LIMIT  FACILITIES 
MODERNIZATION  PROGRAMS  TO  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES-  ThIS 
WOULD  SEEM  TO  EXCLUDE  A  SIGNIFICANT  SEGMENT  OF  THE  NOT  FOR 
PROFIT   INSTITUTIONS  THAT  CONDUCT  RESEARCH,  NAMELY  THE  FREE 
STANDING  RESEARCH  INST'TUTES,  CONSORTIA  AND  CENTERS-     At  NIH 
FOR  EXAMPLE,   19X  OF  EXTRAMURAL  RESEARCH  FUNDS  WENT  TO  NON 
PROFIT  RESEARCH  INSTITUTIONS  OTHER  THAN  UNIVERSITIES  OR 
COLLEGES   IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  198^4- 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
TO  share  a  complementary  view  on  research  facilities  renewal. 
We  all  recognize  the  complexity  and  macnitutie  of  the  infrastructure 
PROBLEM.    The  ultimate  key  to  its  solution  is  most  likely  going 
to  be  that  there  is  no  one  solution.    What  we  need  to  encourage 
is  the  development  of  a  package  of  mechanisms  which  will 
respond  in  fairness  to  the  diversity  of  our  research  and 
education  establishment  and  will  uphold  the  dual  hallmarks 
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of  our  unique  system  '  ^eterogenity  and  excellence,  and  also 
preserve  the  needed  flexibility  within  our  r&d  agencies* 

i  think  it  is  clear  from  my  earlier  remarks  that  we 
support  many  of  the  principles  inherent  in  the  fuqua  bill- 
Another  strategy  that  also  embodies  these  four  principles  of 
true  cost,  investment,  diversity  and  partnership  is  one 
which  the  White  House  Science  Council's  Panel  has  discussed 

AT  LENGTH-     ThAT  IS,  TO  DEAL  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  IMBALANCE 
THROUGH   INDIRECT  COST  RECOVERY-     ThE  PaNEL  BELIEVES  THAT 
INDIRECT  COST  SCHEMES  SHOULD  INCLl'DE  REALISTIC  USE  ALLOWANCES 
COMMENSURATE  WITH  THE  PRACTICES  THAT  OPERATE   IH  INDUSTRY 

TODAY'    Use  allowances,  those  portions  of  Federal  research 

GRANT  REIMBURSEMENTS  WHICH  REFLECT  USE  AN'  DEPRECIATION  uF 
UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILTIES  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT,  SHOULD 
BE  BASED  ON  ACTUAL  USEFUL  LIFE-     IhE  CURRENT  LIFETIMES  OF  50 

years  for  bu  lding  and  16  years  for  equiment  is  unrealistic 
It  is  essential  that  universities  have  a  flow  of  resources 

ADEQUATE  TO  ALLOW  THEM  TO  PURSUE  NECESSARY  MODERNIZATION  OF 
THEIR  FACILITIES  ON  A  CONTINUING  BASIS-     ThE  PaNEL  BELIEVES 
THAT  CHANGING  THE  CURRENT  APPROACH  TO  USE  ALLOWANCE  WOULD 
HELP  PROVIDE  THE  FLOW  OF  CAPITAL  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  CRITICAL 

PRIORITY-   Also  there  should  be  a  means  to  ensure  that  recovered 

CAPITAL   IS  USED  FOR  THIS  EXPRESS  PURPOSE-     FOR  EXAMPLE, 
UNIVERSITIES  COULD  BE  R£QUIRED  TO  MAINTAIN  SEPARATE  ESCROW 
ACCOUNTS  FOR  USE  ALLOWANCE  REIMBURSEMENTS  AND  THESE  DOLLARS 
fjUT  BE  WELDED  INTO  THE  UNIVERSITIES'  ANNUAL  OPERATING  BUDGET- 
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This  strategy  is  an  investment  approach  which  calls 
upon  a  partnership  of  shared  responsibilities  between  government 

AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES*     It  RECOGNIZES  THE  'rEAL  COSTS  OF  RESEARCH/ 

REQUIRES  UNIVERSITIES  TO  EFFECTIVELY  MANAGE  THEIR  RESOURCES 

AND  MAKE  LONG'TERM  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS   IN  FACILITIES^  AND  IS 

DIRECTLY  TIED  TO  THE  PEER   REVIEW  SYSTEM  THAT  PROTECTS  Af D  MANDATES 

FUTURE  EXCELLENCE*     HOWEVER,  CHANGES  IN  THE  USE  ALLOWAN  :E 

STRUCTURE  AND  AMORITIT   '!0N  PERIODS  WILL  ALSO  COST  MONE*'  AND 

WILL   INCREASE  THE  UNi   ERSITIES'   RELATIVE  EXPENITURES  FOR 

INDIRECT  COSTS  VERSUS  DIRECT  COSTS*     ThE  PaNEL  HAS  CONSID'^ED 

THAT  THIS  APPROACH  SHOULD  BS  LINKED  TO  A  REALISTIC  AND  FAIR 

STRUCTURE  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  RECOVERY*     ThIS  COMPONENT 

OF  THE  'real  costs  OF  RESEARCH*  HAS  RISEN  DRAMATICALLY  IN 

RECENT  YEARS  AND  REMAINS  THE  MOST  SUBJECTIVE  AND  CONTENTIOUS 

ISSUE  IN  THE  CONTINUAL  CONTROVERSY  OVER  INDIRECT  COST  REIMBURSEMENT* 

hOST  OF  THE  PaNEL  BELIEVES  THAT  ADOPTING  SOME  FORM  OF  FIXED, 

LIMITED  RATE  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  RECOVERY  COMBINED  WITH 

RELIEF  FROm  MANV  OF  THE  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS   IS  ONE  SUCH 

rational  and  fair  approach*   instituting  a  fixed  rate  policy 
on  administrative  costs  would  decrease  indirect  cost  reimbursement 
growth  that  at  least  in  part  crjld  offset  some  of  the  increase 
in  the  use  charge  allowances* 

Once  again^  this  linkco  strategy  underscores  that  central 
reality  we  must  face>  namely  that  the  total  resources  at  our 

DISPOSAL  FOR  PESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ARE  LIMITED*     ThE  TIME 
HAS  COME  TO  RE'DEFINE  OUR  P'^IORITIES*     IF  THERE   IS  A  ""'^ORITY 
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PLACED  ON  MAINTAINING  AND  MODERNIZING  THE  PHYSICAL   I NFRASTHUCTURE 
OF  ONE  OF  OUR  NATION'S  MOST  VITAL  ASSETS  •  OUR  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION  ESTABLISHMENT  -  THEN  *^E  MUST  RESTORE  THE  THREE  WAY 
PARTNERSHIP  THAT  GUARANTEES  LONG-TERM  SUCCESS  AND  LOOK  CLOSELY 
AT  CHOICES  WHICH  ALLOW  US  TO  MAXIMIZE  THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF 
THE  nation's  RtD  RESOURCES  TO  BOTH  SOLVE   fHIS  PROBLEM  AND 
PROTECT  OUR  FUTURE. 

(mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  being  given  the  opportunity  to 

DISCUSS  THE  CRITERIA  THAT  WE  BELIEVE  SHOULD^ BE  CONSIDEkID  IN 

J 

ANY  EFFORT  TO  ADDRESS  THE  PHYSICAL   INFRASTRUCTURE  PROBLEM  OF 
UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES.     We  BELIEVE  THAT  HK  2823  IS  AN 
IMPORTANT  BILL   IN  THAT   IT  AFFORDS  THE  RESEARCH  COMMUNITY  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  CONSIDER  AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  ADDRESSING  A  PROBLEM 

of  concern  10  us  /»nd  to  addresr  the  appropriate  roles  of  the 
Federal  government,  the  States,  universities,  and  industry. 
While  the  Administration  does  not  favor  HR  2823  in  ns  present 

FORM,  WE  NONETHELESS  APPLAUD  YOUR  EFFORTS  IN  FOCU.ING  ATTENTION 
ON  THIS   IMPORTANT  AND  TIMELY  MATTER. 

Hr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  be  pleased  to  answer  any 

QUESTIONS  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  that  testimonv. 
How  close  is  the  administration  to  formulating  a  policy  that  would 
provide  further  resources  for  research  facilities?  1  gather  the  indi- 
rect cost  system,  even  if  you  went  to  a  reimbursement  for  infra- 
stx  acturt  ^ts,  would  not  really  address  more  than  the  instrumen- 
tatioR  side  of  the  facilities  question. 

Perhaps  Tm  wrong  in  that,  but  do  you  see  the  administration 
moving  to  supporting  a  specific  program  that  would  addrecM  the  fa- 
cilities question? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  I  think  there  already  has  been  some  motiori  in 
the  righ^  directiori.  Back  in  1982,  A-21  was  revised  so  that  interest 
costs  on  debts  could  be  included  as  part  of  indirect  cost  recovery, 
which  clearly  refeiB  to  buildings  and  not  just  equipment.  That  also 
has  allowed  universities  and  research  institutions  to  debt  finance 
many  of  their  facility  needs,  rather  than  to  simpl>  equity  finance 
those  facility  needs.  And  I  th.  '.k  that  has  in  fact  been  a  venr  sig^iif- 
icant  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  helping  with  the  facilities 
problem. 

I  think  that  tht^  admir  istration  has  also  clearly  e?ven  the  signal 
to  the  R&D  agenci(js  that  the  instrumentation  and  facilities  issue 
need  attention.  But  it  is  the  general  belief  thai  this  is  best  done  in 
a  flexible  manner  at  the  agency  level. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  indirect  cost  recovery,  specifically  the  A- 
21  formula,  is  also  being  examined  within  the  administration.  And 
as  J  mentioned  specifically,  there  is  some  concern  that  the  amorti- 
zation time  for  buildings,  as  well  as  for  equipment,  may  be  too 
long.  That  there's  a  dmerence  between  tet:hnological  obsolescence 
and  material  obsolescence,  if  you  will,  and  that  for  a  scientific  facil- 
ity, 50  years  is  pi  .bably  too  long,  and  something  closer  to  20  years 
is  probably  more  realistic,  and  similarly  for  equipment,  sometliing 
closer  to  8  or  10  years. 

And  this  is  being  actively  discussed  within  the  administration 
now,  and  there  may  be  some  motion  in  that  direction.  And  again, 
that  would  be  an  indirect  cost  approach  to  dealing  with  both  the 
facilities  themselves,  the  buildings,  the  bricks  and  mortar,  as  well 
as  equipment. 

Mr.  Waloren.  I  have  heard  just  in  infonnal  contact  with  univer- 
sities in  particular,  nothing  but  frustration  with  the  indirect  cost 
recovtjry  method.  And  you  indicate  that  3  ^ears  ago  they  were 
given  the  ability  to  even  fold  in  the  building  side  of  it  now. 

Has  there  been  measurable  progress  on  the  facilities,  problem 
within  those  last  3  years,  now  that  they  have  had  the  ability  to  ad- 
dress it  through  the  indirect  coid?  And  if  not,  wouldn't  that  indi- 
cate that  that  mechanism  is  not  a  verv  strong  reed  to  rely  on? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  just  generally,  I  don't  think  there  should  be 
iust  one  reod  to  rely  on.  But  with  regard  to  indirect  cost,  I  think  a 
lot  of  the  content*  ousness  associated  with  indirect  cost  recovery  has 
not  focused  s^lfically  o;i  the  infrastructure  categories,  but  more 
on  the  administrative  cost  categories. 

With  regard  to  the  infrastructure  categories,  there  ha?  always 
been  the  abilit;  to  take  a  used  charge,  but  the  1982  rules  irrluded 
the  ability  to  also  take  the  debt  financing,  the  interest  charges,  so 
it  expanded  the  opportuaitv  to  use  the  indirect  cost  mechanism  to 
recover  basically  the  cost  of  debt  financing  the  facility. 
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Now,  since  that  really  went  into  effect  only  in  1982,  and  since  it 
does  take  some  time  to  float  bonds  and  build  buildings,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  frll  impact  f  that  policy  on 
indirect  cost.  In  fact,  for  many  of  the  university  presidents  that  we 
have  spoken  to,  through  the  course  of  our  deliberation  in  the  White 
House  Science  Panel,  the  general  feeling  we  hear  or  we  hear— an^ 
ecdotally  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  projected  marked  increase  in 
the  indfrect  cost  size  percentage  because  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  see  the  debt  financing  ai-r^ear  in  indirect  cost. 

So,  I  think  it's  still  too  early  to  see,  but  from  what  I  hear  we  will 
be  seeing  it. 

Mr.  Walgren.  You  indicate  that  from  the  administration's  view- 
point, they  emphasize  the  need  of  thr  ncy  to  decide  this  without 
any  restrictions  on  their  flexibility.  *  vet  many  of  these  agen- 
cies, as  I  understand  it,  are  not  or  d»  ^  fully  a  peer  review 
system. 

It's  hard,  without  knowing  more  than  at  least  a  saperficial 
knowledge  would  bring  to  tliis,  to  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the 
agency  judgment,  and  yet  that's  what  you're  indicating  the  admin- 
istration would  like  to  see  maximized  in  this  ar^a  in  terms  of  what 
they  do. 

Do  you  feel  that  Congress  should  be  comfortable  wich  the  proc- 
esses that  many  of  the  agencies  use  to  decide  the  total  disposition 
of  the  facilities  problem,  either  J  00  percent  financing  or  100  per- 
cent financing  here,  without  some  real  structures  that  we  would 
know  that  they're  operating  under.'' 

Dr.  HeaaJY.  Well,  I  think  that  if  I  could  start  with  a  very  broad 
answer,  and  one  that  5s  truly  not  political  and  not  specific  to  this 
administration,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  R&D  agencies  that 
invest  in  the  not  for  profit  private  sector  have  done  a  spectacular 
job  in  building  up  a  jewel  of  the  scientific  enterprise  out  there.  And 
I  think  that  they  have  done  it  with  the  resources  that  have  been 
made  available  to  them,  and  that  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  truly 
unique  science  and  tech  ology  base  we  have  in  our  universities  and 
colleges,  and  oar  private  institutions,  research  institutions. 

And  we  ha  /e  a  unique  jewel  here  that  has  rivaled  the  world.  And 
I  think  that  was  done  by  a  system  which  from  the  veiy  beginning, 
from  the  Vancover-Bush  Report,  was  built  on  the  principle  of  al- 
lowing the  opportunities  and  excitements  in  science  to  mrect  the 
flow  of  money  m  that  university  based  investment  And  I  think  the 
agencies  tor  the  moat  part  have  carried  that  out  through  a  merit 
based  review  system.  I  ihink  probably  a  merit  based  review  is  a 
better  word  than  peer  review. 

I  think  that  at  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  all 
parties  concerned,  over  the  past  10,  15  years,  to  let  the  bricks  and 
mortar  slide  a  bit,  and  m  part  I  think  that  is  a  natural  tendency 
when  you're  faced  with  ar  exciting  piece  of  research  to  be  done. 
You  can  ignore  painting  the  walls  or  let  some  of  the  infrastructure 
modernization  go  if  you're  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  scientific  en- 
terprise. There  s  always  the  tendency  to  invest  in  ideas  and  in 
clever  people  and  in  creative  talent  than  to  invest  in  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  if  you  can  make  do  with  an  old  piece  of  equipment  be- 
cause you're  clever. 
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So,  1  think  it  is  a  very,  very  normal  a*--'  healthy  occurrence  that 
developed  in  the  science  and  technolog)  eb^blishment. 

I  think  when  you  realize  that  we  have  a  $50  billion  research  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  less  than  $6  billion  of 
it  is  spent  at  our  universities,  again  I  think  they've  done  a  splendid 
job  in  developing  a  strong  enterprise. 

The  big  issue,  though,  is  that  the  administration  is  concerned 
about  the  question  of  flexibility.  That  if  one  box  is  in,  the  research 
budget  with  set-asidee,  whether  it  be  a  1-percent  set^aside  or  a  10- 
percent  set^side,  that  will  limit  the  flexibility  of  the  agencies  to 
set  their  own  priorities— which  has  been  an  incredible  strength  of 
the  research  enterprise  that  we  have  invested  in— that  the  re- 
search enterprise  can  suffer. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you.  The  Chair  would  recognize  Mr.  Cobey. 

Mr.  CoBKY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  fine  tes- 
timony, and  of  course  commend  the  committee  chairman  for  going 
forward  wi^li  a  look  at  this.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you're  applauding 
the  merit  based  evaluation.  I  don't  want  to  see  us  ^et  involved  in 
redistribution  of  the  wealth  program,  and  I  don't  thmk  that  this  is 
that  at  all.  But  we  certainly  have  to  protect  the  great  research  in- 
stitutions of  our  country  and  those  facilities. 

And  I  just  wanted  to  have  one  question  befoi^e  I  have  to  leave. 
The  universities  pool  of  administrative  costs  have  dramatically  in- 
creased. Could  you  educate  me  a  little  bit  on  what  are  the  primary 
reasons  that  those  administrative  costs  have  risen,  and  to  what 
extant  they  have  risen  so  dramatically? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  the  extent  is  that  they  have  grow;,  faster  than 
the  direct  cost  of  research  by  almost  a  factor  of  two. 

Mr.  Cobey.  Since  when? 

Dr.  Healy.  Since  1972.  Roughly  between  around  1972  and  1982 
the  direct  cost  of  research  increased  roughly  150  or  60  percent,  and 
the  administrative  costs  increased  in  excess  of— the  indirect  cost  in- 
creased in  excess  of  SCO  percent.  Now,  part  of  tliat  was  due  to 
energy  demands  within  the  indirect  costs,  but  the  bulk  of  it  during 
that  time  was  administrative  costs. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  that  go  into  it,  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  difference  from  one  university  to  the  next  on  that  administrative 
cost  recoveiy.  One  possible  factor,  that  I  think  we  have  discussed  in 
the  Panel,  is  that  it  is  the  system  of  a  cost  reimbursement  as  op- 
posed to  a  true  need  reimbursement.  That  if  there  is  an  adminis- 
trative cost  that,  from  an  accounting  perspective,  appears  legiti- 
mate, it  is  reimbursed.  Whereas  on  the  direct  side,  through  the 
merit  review  system,  there  is  very  close  scrutiny  by  other  scientists 
who  are  doing  that  research  of  exactly  what  piece  of— what  a  piece 
of  research  really  needs  in  terms  of  technical  help,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel. So,  I  think  that  is  one  factor. 

I  think  there  are  many  others  that  have  to— weigh  in.  There's 
certainly  no  doubt  that  the  Government  escalation  of  paperwork 
has  contributed  to  the  need  for  the  universities  to  increase  their 
bureaucracy.  Effort  reporting  is  a  classical  example  of  accountebil- 
ity  requirements  that  has  been  placed  on  tbe  umversities  that  has 
led,  in  and  of  itself,  to  increased  administrative  costs. 

The  requirement  for  documenting  cost  sharing  in  some  institu- 
tions is  apparently  as  costly  as  the  costnsharing  percentage  itself. 
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So,  it's  a  very  complicated  issue,  a  thorny  issue,  and  a  contentious 
issue,  and  there's  no  one  simple  explanation  for  it. 

I  think  that  the  universities  are  as  concerned  about  it  as  the 
Government  is,  but  I  think  we  haven't  yet  arrived  at  a  simple  solu- 
tion for  it. 

Mr.  C!oBEY.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Barton. 

Mr.  Barton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Vm  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Chairman  Fuqua's  bill,  and  I  thinx  this  is  a  piece  or  leg- 
islation that  is  vitally  needed  to  maintain  our  science  and  research 
infrastructure,  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  thing  that  strikes 
me  as  being  most  impressive  about  this  is  that  it  is  a  matching  pro- 
-am. We're  going  to  try  to  generate  the  funds  for  it  through  exist- 
mg  resources,  and  we've  made  a  provision  that  it  doesn't  all  go  to 
the  same  universities  and  institutions  that  have  received  a  Uon's 
share  of  funding  for  so  long. 

So,  I  don't  really  have  any  questions  for  you.  Dr.  Healy.  I  know 
that  this  legislation  is,  as  Chairman  Fuqua  said,  totally  open  for 
amendment.  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  bill  down  to  Texas  A&M, 
which  is  in  my  district,  and  Tm  sure  that  they  will  have  some 
amendments  as  the  hearings  progress.  But  the  folks  at  A&M  were 
very  positive  about  this  legislation. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  as  it  makes  it  way  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Walgakn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barton.  Chairman  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Fuqua.  I  have  two  points.  Dr.  Healy,  that  I've  gathered  from 
your  testimony.  One  was  on  the  lack  of  flexibility  for  the  agencies. 
I  assume  you  were  referring  to  the  10-percent  floor.  It's  my  experi- 
ence around  this  place  that  if  we  don't  put  in  a  floor,  then  they 
won't  get  anything,  and  that's  the  reason  for  that.  We  do  not  tell 
them  how  they  should  make  the  grants,  as  I  noted  during  my  pres- 
entation to  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  that  if  we  do  not  put  in  some  type  of  floor,  that  we'll 
wind  up  with  legislation  on  th3  books  and  nothing  happening.  And 
the  10  percent,  while  it  may  be  an  arbitrary  figure^and  Mr.  Ltyan 
evrn  thought  it  maybe  should  be  morj,  and  7  think  that  was  the 
thrust  of  his  remarks— but  that's  5  percent  below  what  industry 
do^.  Industry— squirrels  awav  about  15  percent,  or  they  feel  that  s 
the  target  area  that  they  should  work  in.  So,  I  hope  that  you 
people  will  take  that  into  consideration  in  reviewing  the  bill. 

The  other  thing  is  about  the  indirect  cost.  That  is  certainly,  may 
be  a  lon^  range  way  of  accommodating  the  problem  that  we  have, 
but  not  m  the  short  range.  Because  I  think  in  the  short  range  it 
will  still  be  them  that  ain't  got,  won't  {(ei.  Plus,  we  seem  to  be 
always  at  the  whims,  not  only  in  this  administration,  but  other  ad- 
ministrations, of  some  knife  cutters  at  0MB,  that  they  decide  peri- 
odically—and they  go  throu^  cycles  noi  limited  to  one  party  or 
the  other— but  some  of  the  gremlins  down  at  0MB  that  come  up 
with  this  theory  every  few  years  they  have  to  revise  that  circular 
A-21.  And  if  it  gets  to  look  like  there's  too  much  indirect  costs,  in 
order  to  save  money  on  the  budget  they  reduce  this  back  down,  and 
then  there's  a  new  cycle  and  a  lot  of  agitation  among  the  academic 
community. 
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The  second  problem  I  see  with  that  is  that  you  run  into  an  inher- 
ent conflict  among  the  investigators  at  universities  and  the  univer* 
sity  administration,  you  put  them  in  direct  head  to  head  conflict, 
because  investigators  say  "Hey,  I  brought  this  $10,000  grant  here, 
and  you're  taking  $4,000  out  of  my  grant  for  overhead  costs  to  go  to 
some  craz^  bill  that  I  don't  care  anything  about.  I  want  mv  full 
amount  of  money."  And  that  is  one  of  the  problems.  The  other  is 
the  long  range  problem  with  that. 

If  we  could  be  assured  that  indirect  costs  would  truly  reflect  that 
over  the  long  haul,  then  that  may  be  part  of  the  solution.  But  the 
immediate  problem  that  we  have  now,  is  we  have  a  real  critical 
problem  and  we  need  to  try  to  address  it,  and  that's  what  we're  atr 
tempting  to  do  in  the  bill. 

You  may  wish  to  comment,  I  was  just  trying  to  give  you  the  ra- 
tionale for  those  two  issues  being  in  the  bill  and  why  they  were 
there. 

Dr.  Healy.  No,  I  certainly  appreciate  that.  Again,  I  think  that 
the  principles  that  you  raise  are  the  key  ones.  I  think  one  of  the 
concerns  is  that  when  prescriptions  like  that  become  carried  out — 
for  example,  5  years  down  the  road,  when  there's  this  tO-percent 
set-aside  in  the  K&D  agency  budget,  and  maybe  by  that  time  some- 
thing else  has  come  edong  or  the  infrastructure  problem  isn't  as 
pressing,  or  there  are  other  needs  within  the  science  establishment 
that  might  want  2  percent  of  that  xO  percent  to  go  somewhere 
else — there  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  flexibHity  to  deal  with  that. 

/aid  when  one  looks  at  a  lO-yoar  haul,  I  think  concerns  about 
locking  in  a  rind  formula  even  becomes  of  greater  concern. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmcu?. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fuqua.  You  mention  in  here  the 
importance  having  any  infrastructure  program  plan  be  a  long- 
term  investment.  And  then  the  question  comes,  how  do  >ou  apply  a 
relatively  strict  criteria  of  merit  on  a  long-term  investment? 

At  flrst  blush  it  would  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
people  involv3d,  because  any  individual  researcher  may  be  gone  to- 
morrow for  either  personal  reasons  or  for  poor  health.  And  so, 
you're — what  sort  of  merit  based  factois  do  you  apply  to  a  long- 
term  investment? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  let  me  go  back  again  to  the  example  of  indirect 
cost  recovery.  If  the  nniversity  floats  a  Iprge  bond  issue,  and  for 
which  it  incurs  a  substantial  debt,  and  let's  say  it's  a  20-year  bond 
or  a  10-year  bond,  that  means  over  the  long  haul  it  has  incurred  a 
debt  which  is  a  long-term  investment  in  its  infrastructure.  It  is 
banking  on  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  maintain  the  excellence  in 
science  and  its  ability  to  acquire  research  dollars  that  will  allow  it 
to  pay  back  that  debt  and  tne  interest  on  that  debt  over  the  long 
haul. 

So  inherent  within  an  indirect  cost  recovery  scheme,  which  is 
linked  to  the  merit  b&sed  system,  virtually  all  of  those  grants  are 
given  out  by  merit,  scientific  merit  review.  You  are  basically 
making  a  long-term  investment  and  a  long-term  commitment  on 
our  ov;n  belief  that  you're  going  to  maintain  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence you  have  today.  If  you  don't  think  you  have  those  standards 
of  excellence,  and  you're  not  willing  to  gamble  on  a  long-term  in- 
vestment for  the  quality  of  research  that  your  institution  is  going 
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to  be  generating  10  years  down  the  line,  I  suspect  you  wouldn't 
make  that  initial  investment  up  front. 

Mr.  Walgren.  But  if  we're  talking  about  providing  Federal 
funds  in  any  kind  of  an  other  than  current  operating  expense 
basis,  then  we're  the  ones  that  have  to  make  that  bet.  I  can  under- 
stand a  university  betting  on  itself  and  incurring  a  long-term  debt 
because  they  bet  on  themselves,  and  they  believe  in  themselves. 
But  how  do  we,  as  a  Government,  bet  on  one  or  another  when  we 
know  why  they're  making  that  bet— you  know,  there's  no  choice 
for  them.  They're  not  choosing  to  do  a  long— you  know  if  you're 
the  chanceUor  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  you're  not  choosing 
to  invest  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  go  into  the  bank 
for  a  long-term  bond.  You're  not  makme  any  choice. 

How  do  you  make  choices  when  vou  re  really  looking  way  down 
the  road?  Some  of  the  near-term  things  that  we  would  use  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation — a  particular  project,  a  particular  ex- 
pertise, certain  people  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time — that 
you  might  be  able  to  project  for  2  years  or  3  years,  but  how  do  you 
prg'ect  20  years? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  let  me  make  two  comments  in  response  to  that. 
First,  you  may  think  the  universities  are  betting  just  on  themselves 
when  they  float  that  10-  or  20-year  bond  issue,  but  I  assure  you 
they're  betting  on  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to  support  research  at  least  at 
the  level  and  at  the  pace  that  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  Well,  yes,  that's  inherent  in  the  bill.  But  my  point 
is  that  thCT're  not  moving  their  activity  from  one  site  to  another 
site  depending  on  merit.  And  when  we  approve  Federal  funding  we 
must  make  a  choice,  or  the  agency  must  make  a  choice.  And  how 
do  you  do  that? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  I  think  that  you're  identifying  probably  one  of 
the  bi^est  causes  of  perceived  instability  on  the  part  of  universi- 
ties, vis-a-yis  the  way  the  Federal  Government  invests  in  research. 
And  that  is  the  budget,  the  appropriations  come  up  every  year  and 
there's  never  certainty  about  what  the  next  budget  year  is  going  to 
look  like.  And  yet,  universities,  by  their  very  nature,  and  research 
by  its  nature,  is  a  long-term  investment. 

The  Federal  Government  has  never  bought  into  the  notion  of 
long  term,  multiyear  funding  commitments  in  any  substantial  way 
for  the  research  enterprise.  It  continues  to  do  it  on  an  annual  basis 
because  this  is  the  way  the  Government  works. 

Mr.  Walgren.  But  yet  you  say  we  must,  we  must  make  a  long- 
term  investment,  a  stable,  long-term  commitment. 

Dr.  Healy.  Yes;  and  I  think  we  can  just  like  one  does  in  ones 
own  family  finances.  You  can  mal:e  a  long  term,  stable  commit- 
ment as  the  Federal  Government  knowing  that  if  the  resources  are 
there,  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  your  highest  priorities.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  project  a  fixed  appropriation  for  the  next  10  years, 
but  I  really  do  believe  that  our  Federal  Government  has,  regardless 
of  party,  regardless^  of  administration,  has  made  a  commitment 
that  science  and  technology  is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  for  the 
country. 

I  think  that  n  the  scientific  community  were  just  assured  of  that, 
that  science  and  technology  was  a  high  priority,  that  it  was  some- 
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thing  that  the  Federal  Govarnment  recognized  to  be  a  long-term  in- 
vestment, I  think  that  would  quell  some  of  the  discord  or  unease, 
that  exist  in  tension  in  the  partnership,  if  you  will. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  something  like  this  bill,  which  also 
doesn't  ^^uarantee  1  year  to  the  next,  they're  still  dependent  cn  tho 
appropriations  of  the  individual  research  agencies.  And  if  their 
budgets  don't  increase,  the  infrastructure  component  falls  to  zero. 

So,  there  isn't  a  guarantee  for  10  years,  even  though  it's  a  10- 
year  bill,  but  I  think  that  a  bill  such  as  this,  and  I  think  the  delib- 
erations of  this  subcommittee,  are  important  in  elevating  the  im- 
portance and  the  recognition  that  science  and  technology  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  not  just  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  Well,  I'm  just  curious,  in  the  discussion  of  this, 
how  that  quality  of  merit— which  I  don't  mean  to  undermine— but 
how  do  you  apply  that  as  a  factor  when  you  talk  about  very  long 
term  investments  that  go  beyond  the  individual  research  project, 
the  individualpeople  involvM  in  the  enterprise  at  any  one  tune? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  remember  most  of  the  time  when  we  really  talk 
about  merit,  we  tend  to  really  focus  on  merit  of  individual  projects, 
which  in  aggr^te  compose  the  net  investment  that  the  Federal 
Government  makes  in  a  university.  And  if  one  believes  in  the  40- 
year  history,  it  does  appear  that  the  aggr^te  R&D  dollars  that  go 
to  various  institutions  does,  in  someway,  reflect  merit  or  ment 
review. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  small  institutions  haven't 
been  able  to  compete  extremely  well  in  our  merit  based  system. 
And  I  think  that  there  are  marvelous  examples  of  institutions  all 
over  the  country  coming  up,  and  some  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  because  of  merit  and  merit  alone. 

Mr.  Walgrsn.  But  I  wonder  how  they  would  do  in  a  program 
whose  focus  was  long-term  investment.  I  can  understand  them 
coming  up  with  a  competitive  position  with  respect  to  an  individual 
research  proposal,  but  how  does  an  institution  that  sort  of  doesn't 
have  some  of  these  facilities,  for  starters,  compete  in  the  long-term 
investment?  And  isn't  it  really  a  question  of  keeping  the  commitr 
ment? 

I  was  recently  down  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  where 
they  have  a  large  display  about  how  they  just  created  Oak  Ridge 
out  of  whole  cloth,  essentially.  There  was  nothing  there  before  they 
decided  there  would  be  something  there.  And  now  what's  there  is 
tremendously  excellent. 

And  so,  isn't  it  more  a  function  of  making  the  decision  to  place  X 
in  this  :>lace,  or  that  place,  and  then  keeping  the  commitment  to 
fund  it  properly? 

Dr.  HEAX.Y.  Well,  I  think  traditionally  that  in  fact  has  happened. 
But  those  decisions  to  put  an  institution  on  place  X  or  place  Y  has 
beea  made  on  a  regional  basis.  And  I  think  private  philanthropy, 
ref^arch  communities^  States,  have  usually  taken  the  lead  m 
making  those  deciaions,  and  to  have  made  them  with  incredible 
wisoom. 

And  I  think  you  can  see  university  systems  that  are  State  based 
all  over  the  country  that  have  developed  in  a  particular  place  be- 
cause of  a  regional  commitment.  Tie  State  of  Texas,  the  State  of 
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California  are  very  good  examples  of  relatively  young  university 
8tru'i;ure8  that  have  grown  up  to  astounding  excellence  in  a  short 
time  because  of  regional  commitment. 

Mr.  Walgfen.  So  the  excellence  is  more  tied  to  commitment 
than  it  is  to  what  they  start  with. 

Dr.  Hkaly.  Yes;  but  what  Vm  suggesting  is  that  traditionally  our 
university  system  has  worked  so  well,  in  part  possibly,  because  the 
commitment  has  come  regionally,  and  that  re^  >nal  commitment 
has  been  leveraged  with  Federal  investment.  But  that  has  not 
come  centrally  as  so  many  European  universities  are  based.  It  has 
not  been  a  central  decision  to  have  a  U.S.  university  system  that  is 
controlled  centrally. 

But  the  diversity  and  heten^eneity  of  our  system— and  I  think 
that's  pait  cf  its  great  strength— reflects  the  fact  that  the  decision 
to  put  X  in  such  a  place  has  been  made  on  a  regional  and  local 
level,  by  private  individuals  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  by 
States.  I  wouldn't  tamper  with  that,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Walgrei^.  One  of  your  reservations  about  the  Fuqua  bill  is 
that  in  the  administration's  view  it  gives  the  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  the  priorities  with  respect  to  facilities  mod- 
ernization. And  you  would  like  that  responsibility  to  be  shared. 
And,  of  course,  the  bill  does  provide  for  the  drivin?  engine  to  be 
private  or  local  prci^oeals. 

Put  when  you  say  that,  under  this  bill  the  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  uudng  the  responsibility  to  decide  what  hap- 
pens, isn't  that  what  happens  now?  The  Defense  Department  de- 
cides to  put  a  facility  in  a  certain,  just  plop  it  down,  place.  And  the 
Federal  Government  has  decided  totally  in  that  instance  what  the 
facili^  structure  is  going  to  be. 

And  so,  is  that  really  a  legitimate  reservation  to  have  about  this 
kind  of  a  matching  fund,  relatively  diverse,  proposal? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  I  think  for  the  Federal  laboratories  tha^  may  be 
the  case.  But  I  think  for  our  private  universities,  for  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges— which  are  only,  as  I  said,  about  $5  or  $6  billion 
in  that  whole  R&D  investment— the  Federal  Government  has  not 
been  the  driving  force  in  deciding  what  facilities  go  where,  and 
how  much  money  is  put  into  facilities.  That  has  largely  been  a  de- 
cision which  is  luade  by  the  individual  institution,  as  I  said,  to 
gamble  on  their  ftiture,  or  to  raise  the  equity  to  put  up  a  facility 
with  the  faith  in  themselves  that  they  can  recover  a  substantial 
part  of  it  through  use  charges. 

But  that  has  traditionaily  not — in  our  university  system  in  this 
country,  has  not  traditionally  been  a  decision  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  by  the  Congress  or  by  a  research  agency. 

Mr.  Walqren.  But  even  those  decisions  are  closely  tied  with 
available  Federal  fimding. 

Dr.  Healy.  That's  ripht. 

Mr.  Waloren.  And  m  making  those  choices,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment essentially  decided  the  

Dr.  Healy.  I  think  the  key  choice  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  that  it  was  going  to  invest  in  university-based  re- 
search because  it  thought  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  the  highest 
quality  research  done  for  civilian  research.  That  was  the  key 
choice. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  There's  a  general  question  of— if  you  take  all  Fed- 
eral research  and  development,  as  opposed  to  just  that  done  in  uni- 
versities—what percent  of  Federal  funds  should  we  be  investing  in 
academic  research  facilities?  Is  the  academic  participation  present- 
ly striking  the  proper  balance? 

And  if  you  look  at  the  overall  scientific  enterprise,  what  percent- 
age of  our  efforts  should  go  into  university  facilities? 

Now  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  takes  10  percent  or  would  move 
10  percent  of  what  is  presently  being  spent  in  academic  research 
now.  But  that  isn't  necessarily  the  proper  measure  of  what  the 
proper  investment  in  academic  facilities  would  br. 

I  would  be  curious  what  the  administration's  science  policy 
people  would  say,  what  answer  they  would  give  to  that  question. 
Given  the  overall  scientific  invt  dtment  by  the  Federal  Government, 
in  all  its  entities,  what  percentage  should  be  directed  toward  the 
renovation  of  the  university  scientific — or  academic  scientific  facili- 
ties? 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  first  jupt  a  point  of  clarification.  It's  my  under- 
standing that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  does  talk  about  new 
money  that  first  vear,  almost  $500  million  of  new  money.  And  I 
think  that  if  it  dian't  have  that  money— this  is  my  impression  from 
hearing  numerous  opinions  on  this — that  if  this  were  just  a  lO-per- 
cent  setraside,  that  this  bill  would  probably  be  very  unpopular. 
That  the  new  money  element,  whicn  is  carried  on  presumably 
throughout  the  10-year  period  of  time,  is  almost  a  keystone  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  and  probably  one  of  the  more  di.^- 
cult  aspects  of  it,  because  the  question  is,  is  there  new  money  av^jii- 
able  and  where  is  it  going  to  come  from. 

With  regard  to  your  much  broader  question,  I  think  it's  a  very 
important  Question,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  an  easv  one  to 
answer  or  that  it  can  be  answered  simply.  The  White  House  Sci- 
ence Panel  has  deliberated  on  this  for  many  hours.  And  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  one  «.jiswer  or  no  one  administration  position 
or  no  one  White  House  Science  Panel  position  that  I  can  relate. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  you  that  in  the  civilian  R&D  investment, 
which  is  in  the  range  of  about  $20  billion  or  a  little  more  than 
that,  that  the  investment  in  university-based  research  is  in  the 
range  of  about  $5  to  $6  billion.  And  I  think  one  could  ask  the  ques- 
tion, is  that  the  appropriate  distribution  of  research  investment  if 
in  fact  we're  to  view  the  university-based  research,  the  basic  re- 
search done  in  those  universities,  as  among  the  highest  priorities 
in  our  R&D  investment? 

A  lot  of  that  money,  of  the  other  $16  or  so  billion,  goes  into  the 
Federal  laboratories.  And  Mr.  Packard  recently  performed  a  report 
which  was  delivered  to  Dr.  Keyworth  and  to  the  President  on  the 
university  investment— the  Federal  laboratory  investment,  and 
they  did  come  up  with  some  recommendations;  that  some  of  the 
money  spent  in  that  particular  area,  there  could  be  some  econo- 
mies there. 

So,  I  just  suggest  to  you  that  that  kind  of  question  needs  a  very, 
very  broad  look,  and  it  is  a  very,  very  tough  one,  and  always  runs 
the  risk  and  the  concern  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  Walgren.  If  vou  were  to  feel  that  the  investment  in  this 
area  would  properly  be  more  than  10  percent  of  the  present  univer- 
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sity-based  research,  then  this  approach  would,  at  that  point,  simply 
become  one  of  the  package  jf  mechsmisms  that  you  indicate  we 
need.  So,  to  the  degree  that  the  need  is  greater  than  10  percent  of 
what  we're  presently  spending  in  university  research,  this  would 
certainly  not  have  to  be  looked  on  as  an  all  inclusive  method.  And, 
therefore,  any  reservations  about  whether  it  over-emphasizes  this 
responsibility  or  under-emphasizes  that  participation  could  be  com- 
pensated by  the  other  mechanisms  in  your  package. 
Would  that  not  be  true? 

Dr.  Healy.  The  only  concern  here  is  that  10  percent  is  a  pietty 
hefty  sum  in  the  R&D  in  a  Federal  agency's  budget.  And  to  really 
earmark  that,  that  10  percent  dollars,  and  say  that  for  the  next  10 
years,  10  percent  of  that  budget  must  be  spent  only  on  facilities 
and  instruments  could  be  unduly  restrictive  and  bindmg,  and  could 
in  fact  hurt  the  research  enterprise. 

The  10  percent  is  something  of  an  arbitrary  number.  Maybe  the 
number  should  be  higher,  maybe  it  should  be  lower.  But  I  think  a 
concern  is  should  there  be  some  flexibility.  If  one  is  to  come  up 
with  a  formula,  should  there  be  some  greater  flexibility. 

I  understand  Chairman  Fuqua's  concern  that  if  you  don't  put  a 
number  in,  none  of  the  money  will  be  spent.  But  I  think  that  the 
risk  you  run  when  you  put  a  number  like  that  in  is  that  you  can 
waste  money,  and  you  can  hurt  the  research  investment  because 
you  introduce  an  inflexibility.  And  if  research  needs  anything,  it 
needs  the  flexibility  so  that  it  can  pursue  the  opportunities  as  they 
arise. 

And,  in  fact,  t»  budget  in  recent  years,  in  general,  in  all  the 
agencies  have  prcjably  suffered  a  little  too  much  from  earmarking 
and  setrasides. 

Mr.  Barton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  going  to  have  to  go  to  another 
meeting.  I  have  one  question  if  you'd  yield,  please. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Sure.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Barton. 

Mr.  Barton.  Dr.  Healy,  in  your  testimony  on  page  9  you  say 
that,  ''The  Administration  has  serious  reservations  about  a  formula 
approach"-;~which  is  what  you've  been  discussing  with  the  chair- 
man— "which  restricts  the  flexibility  of  Executive  agencies  to  make 
priority  choices  in  support  of  R&D,  and  believes  that  these  agencies 
should  not  be  constrained  anymore  than  necessary  by  flxed  and 
binding  formulas. 

''The  Administration  believes  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  research  and  development  supporting  agencies,  should 
work  with  the  universities,  industry,  and  the  States  to  devise  cre- 
ative, flexible,  and  long-term  mechanisms  to  address  the  need  for 
research  facilities." 

I  don't  rhink  anybody  on  the  committee  disagrees  with  that.  Are 
you  prepared  today  or  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  some  of  these 
creative,  flexible,  and  long-term  mechanisms?  If  you  are,  I  assure 
you  that  I'll  be  more  than  happy  to  work  with  you  and  Chairman 
Fuqua  and  subcommittee  Chairman  Walgren  to  incorporate  those 
into  the  bill. 

Dr.  Healy.  Well,  I  think  that's  preciselv  why  it  is  very  useful  to 
have  this  bill  on  the  table,  because  I  think  it  will  help  to  stimulate 
some  of  the  dialog.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  creative  suggestions 
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that  have  come  up,  and  the  chairman  spoke  about  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  facilities  roundtable  earlier  last  week.  And  I 
think  that  the  community  is  stimulated  to  think  about  ways  of  ad- 
dressing this  problem,  that  provide  flexible  and  creative  means  for 
addressing  this,  and  probably  multiple  dimensions  to  the  approach. 

And  I  think  that  probably  in  the  course  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
you  will  hear,  hopefully,  many  of  those  suggestions.  The  one  that  I 
included  in  my  testimony  I  think  is  the  one  that  the  White  House 
Science  Panel  has  discussed,  which  is  using  thd  existing  indirect 
cost  mechanism  and  revising  it  so  that  it  can  partly  deal  with  the 
problem.  By  no  means  is  that  a  total  solution. 

Mr.  Barton.  Well,  the  con«:em  that  I  have— and  I  am  as  reluc- 
tant as  anybody  to  adopt  a  specific  formula,  a  specific  set-aside  or 
percentage  allowance  or  whatever.  But  it  appears  to  me,  in  my  in- 
vestigation before  I  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  bill,  that  this  was  one 
of  those  things  that  every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  commu- 
nity, the  research  community,  the  university  community  said  yes, 
we  need  to  put  some  more  money  into  the  facilities,  but  we've  got 
this  project  and  these  people  need  tc  be  paid,  so  we'll  do  it  next 
year.  And  they  do  the  same  thing  the  next  year  and  the  same 
thing  the  next  year. 

And  it's  very  similar  to  somebody  that  lives  in  a  forest,  and  they 
begin  to  cut  down  the  trees  for  heat  and  lumber,  and  pretty  soon 
they  don't  live  in  a  forest  an3miore.  And  they  say,  by  golly,  I  wish 
we  Would  have  saved  some  of  those  trees. 

And  we  are  a  preeminent  nation  in  the  scientific  community, 
and  we  are  because  we  have  our  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. And  we  need  to  address  this  problem,  we  need  to  say  that  this 
is  a  serious  problem,  the  currenl  system  is  not  addressing  the  prob- 
lem. And  if  it  taker  spending  a  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the  next  10 
years,  and  some  specific  set^ides  that  are  merit  based,  that  are 
cost  sharing,  that  dues  require  a  partnership,  then  I  think  that  we 
may  have  to  do  it.  But  I  will  be  willing  to  work  with  you  and  the 
other  members  of  this  committee  to  try  to  address— and  we  don't 
want  to  come  up  with  a  formula  that  wastes  money. 

I  don't  want  this  to  turn  into  a  deal  where  we've  got  $400,000 
and  let's  buy  3,000  E3M  typewriters  in  September.  But  it  just 
doesn't  appecu*  to  me  that  we  have  addressed  the  problem  under 
the  current  system,  and  this  is  a  good  beginning  place. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waix;ren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barton.  Dr.  Healy,  thank  you 
vory  much  for  your  testimony  this  morning,  and  we  look  forward 
to  talking  with  you  about  this  and  your  colleagues  in  the  future. 

The  third  witness  today  is  Dr.  Frank  l  ^'isa  who,  as  you  all  know, 
is  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Press, 
welcome  to  the  committee.  And  as  you  luiow,  at  the  outset,  your 
written  testimony  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety,  so 
feel  free  to  select  portions  or  particular  points  that  you'd  like  to 
stress.  We're  happy  you're  here  and  pleaaed  that  you  have  made 
the  effort  to  give  us  your  views  on  this  subject. 
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STATEMENT  OP  DR  FRANK  PRESS,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

Dr.  FliESS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  your  letter  of  invitat  in 
you  asked  me  to  discuss  H.R.  2823  in  the  context  of  the  academic 
research  facilities  problem  generally.  Fll  frame  my  remarks  accord- 
ingly. 

My  first  comment  is:  ''At  long  last."  The  o^terioration  of  academ- 
ic research  facilities  has  been  chronicled  .or  over  a  decade.  We 
have  had  successive  reports  documenting  the  need,  outlining  the 
damage  being  done  to  the  national  research  capacity,  an  I  pointing 
to  the  contradiction  between  the  Nation's  belief  in  science  and 
technology  as  essential  to  economic  strength  and  national  security, 
and  its  denial  of  the  funds  to  replenish  an  aging  infrastructure. 

These  reports  have  had  little  impact.  Between  the  zenith  of  Fed- 
eral support  in  the  1960's  and  today.  Federal  obligations  to  univer- 
sities for  R&D  facilities  in  co:.stant  dollars  declined  90  percent. 
There  is  today  virtually  no  FederU  funding  for  academic  reseaich 
facilities  other  than  specialized  national  facilities. 

Why  did  it  happen?  A  quick  answer  is  that  the  facilities  boom  of 
the  1960'8  was  an  aberration,  just  as  the  bust  of  the  1980's  is  now. 
There  is  some  truth  in  that,  although  I  would  point  out  that  even 
in  the  1960's  the  Federal  Government  bore  only  about  a  third  of 
the  cost  of  academic  R&D  facilities,  with  the  rest  provided  by  State 
ovemments,  general  funds,  endowments,  capital  construction 
rives,  and  the  like.  Today,  the  Government's  snare  is  about  one- 
sixth. 

Another  possible,  somewhat  ironical,  answer  to  what  happened 
lies  in  the  unicue  features  of  our  research  system.  Tliose  features, 
which  I  believe  are  directly  responsible  for  the  global  primacy  of 
American  research,  are  weU  known  to  this  committee.  Federal  sup- 

Sort  goes  in  the  main  to  individuals,  not  institutions.  Support  is 
ased  on  quality,  not  rank  or  affiliation.  It  is  given  on  a  cost  reim- 
bursement basis.  It  is  project  based,  and  it  tends  to  be  short  term, 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

While  those  features  are  salutary,  and  must  be  retained,  they 
have,  by  their  concentration  on  projects  and  individuals,  hidden 
broader  needs  of  the  research  system.  And  we've  seen  that  most 
damagingly  in  the  case  of  facilities  for  academic  research. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today  is  then  a  palpable  recognition 
of  the  systemic  needs  of  the  research  system.  For  that,  I  whole- 
heartedly commend  Chairman  Fuqua  for  sponsoring  it.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  your  committee's  deliberations  on  this  measure  will  ini- 
tiate a  discussion  of  the  issues  in  the  search  for  an  acceptable 
framework  for  action. 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  facilities  issue  is  a  difficult  one, 
not  only  financially  but  conceptually.  By  conceptually,  I  mean  the 
role  of  technical  review  in  deciding  what  facilities  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported and  where  they  are  to  be  built.  I  do  not  support  the  practice 
of  direct  appropriations  for  specific  facilities. 

Quoting  from  remarks  I  made  last  spring  at  the  AAAS  R&D  col- 
loquium, and  I  quote: 

SuiTice  it  to  say  that  the  practice  has  the  potential  for  enormous  damage  to  the 
research  system.  And  suffice  it  to  say  that  some  universities  have  gone  thia  route  in 
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part  out  of  desperation,  owing  to  over  a  decade  of  undercapitalization  of  academic 
facilitiec. 

However,  by  the  same  token,  the  scientific  community  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  project  grants  and  facility  support  are  not 
commensurate.  In  particular,  many  in  the  scientific  community,  as 
in  the  Government,  need  to  understand  the  role  of  what  is  now 
called  comprehensive  merit  evaluation  in  funding  large  facilities. 

Again  quoting  from  my  AAAS  talk: 

In  individual  research  grants*  peer  review  largely  decides;  in  funding  large  facili- 
ties,  evaluation  by  experts  narrows  the  list  of  candidates.  The  actual  decisions 
emerge  from  ^  comprehensive  merit  review,  incorporating  political,  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  policy  elements.  That  was  true  in  the  case  of  Fermil^.  ft  will  be 
true  in  the  caw  of  the  new  synchrotron  radiation  facilities  to  be  built.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  true  in  the  case  of  the  superconducting  super  collider. 

These  are  national  facilities.  And  that  same  comprehension  of  the  more  limited, 
but  vital  role  of  evaluation  needs  to  infuse  the  present  problems  with  facilities  ap- 
propriated frcm  the  iloor  of  Congress.  We  need  a  coxnmon  understanding  that  scien- 
tiHc  evaluation  is  a  necessiM^,  but  still  omy  one,  facet  of  deciding  which  facilities  to 
support  and  at  what  institution. 

The  amot  t  of  money  involved  in  such  facilities  and  the  implicit  commitments  to 
support  tbciT  long-term  operation  makes  political  and  o^er  factors  inescapable. 
What  peer  review  can  do  is  to  assure  that  an^  facility  finally  selected  merits  its  sup- 
port in  terms  of  the  overall  health  of  scientific  research. 

As  Chairman  Fuqua  knows,  the  concept  of  comprehensive  merit 
evaluation  for  facilities  was  supported,  alLeit  not  without  some 
heated  dissent,  at  a  meeting  at  the  National  Academy  last  week  on 
academic  research  facilities.  That  meeting  was  cosponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Board,  the  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  the  Academies  of  Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  the  Gov- 
emmentrllniversity-Industry  Research  Roundtable. 

With  that  as  background,  I  believe  the  bill  to  be  on  target  and 
realistic.  It  is  on  target  for  the  reasons  I  }ust  cited.  It  is  realistic  in 
confronting  the  economic  realities  of  the  1980's.  In  particular,  it  is 
realistic  in  forcing  the  Congress  and  the  research  community  to 
make  some  hard  choices. 

Those  choices  will  have  to  be  made  at  several  levels;  the  overall 
Federal  budget,  project  grants  versus  infrastructure  needs.  State 
and  university  priorities,  the  use  of  the  indirect  cost  recovery 
mechanism,  and  the  like.  Those  choices  are  usually  difficult,  but 
now  they've  become  quite  painful,  as  our  Nation  is  pinched  by  the 
need  to  maintain  research  excellence  at  a  time  when  neither  gov- 
ernmental budgets  nor  university  enrollments  are  likely  to  grow 
significantly. 

Atj  Congressman  Fuqua  noted,  the  bill's  importance  lies  not  only 
in  its  contents,  but  also  that  it  will  be  a  focus  for  obtaining  consen- 
sus agreement  within  the  Congress  on  the  facilities  problem. 
Whether  the  bill  before  us  or  a  variant  ultimately  obtains  congres- 
sional passage  and  Executive  support  is  less  important  t.ian  the 
fact  that  it  forces  the  Federal  Government  to  confront  a  problem  in 
terms  familiar  to  it;  that  is,  in  terms  of  budgets,  specific  agencies, 
and  fiscal  years.  Against  that,  let  me  commend  other  aspects  of  the 


After  a  de  facto  abandonment  of  facilities  support  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  bill  reestablishes  an  identifiable  I  Iget  for  cap- 
ital outla3rs.  In  doing  so,  it  may  dampen  the  direct  appropriations 
issue,  for,  if  the  bill  passes,  there  will,  in  principle,  be  six  agencies 
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to  which  universities  or  colleges  seeldng  to  build  or  modernize 
their  research  plant  can  turn.  Academic  institutions  desperate  for 
facilities  funding  will  now  have  a  real  alternative. 

The  up  front  funding  provided  for  in  this  bill  means  that  it' 3  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  agency  needs  with  academic  capacities.  That  fea- 
ture is  not  trivial  giv^n  the  spreading  recognition  that  a  strong  re- 
search force  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  future  economic  strength  and 
national  security. 

It  has  the  potential  both  for  reducing  the  uncertainties  of  facili- 
ties funding  in  the  annual  budget  battle,  and  for  stabilizing  capital 
outlays. 

Finally,  the  bill's  emphasis  in  the  outyears  on  matching  tunds  is 
appropriate  to  the  times.  Of  course  larger  universities  are  likely  to 
have  an  easier  time  obtaining  matching  funds  than  smaller  ones. 
However,  by  the  same  token,  those  universities  beginning  to 
emerge  as  strong  research  centers  will  have  access  to  facilities 
funding  that  may  now  be  simply  unobtainable. 

I  should  add  that  while  the  bill  is  welcome,  the  magnitude  of 
over  a  decade  of  neglect  is  so  large  that  we  need  to  think  of  ways  to 
complement  the  Fuqua  approach.  Some  of  these  additional  funding 
modes  were  discussed  at  last  week's  meeting  at  the  Academy.  They 
include  both  equity  and  debt  financing,  and  this  bill  is  an  example 
of  the  former. 

Tax  exempt  and  taxable  bonds  and  notes.  Government  loans,  and 
Government  gucu*anteed  bonds  are  all  examples  of  debt  financing. 
And  there  are  within  this  taxonomy  a  great  many  interesting  ideas 
worth  exploring.  One  example  is  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent, nonprofit  corporation,  which  would  be  given  a  startup  trust 
fund  by  the  Federal  Government.  Such  a  corporation  would  help 
academic  institutions  by  providing  credit  support  or  leveraging  for 
capital  borrowing  in  the  tax  exempt  market. 

The  particular  ideas  are  less  important  than  what  they  imply: 
That  the  research  community  is  now  intensively  investigating  new 
financial  arrangements  for  facilities;  that  is,  arrangements  to  lever- 
age limited  Federal  funds.  However,  universities  need  something  to 
leverage,  and  this  bill  offers  them  that. 

That  facilities  issues  pose  both  short-term  and  long-term  prob- 
lems, and  strategies  for  both  time  frames  must  be  explored.  ITiat 
the  issue  cannot  simply  be  dropped  upon  the  Federal  Government, 
and  other  sectors,  such  as  States  acting  individually  or  through 
Compacts,  need  to  address  it. 

Let  me  briefly  turn  to  some  concerns  with  the  bill  I  do  so  within 
the  context  of  supporting  its  goals,  and  I  do  so  within  the  context 
of  what  Michael  Collins  said  when  he  was  asked  how  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  was  built  on  time  and  under  budget.  His 
response  was  that,  "The  perfect  airplane  is  still  in  the  hangar." 
The  bill  may  not  be  the  perfect  airplane,  but  I  hope  it  flies. 

One  concern  is  with  the  implicit  tithing  of  agency  R&D  budgets. 
I  know  that  the  hope  is  to  have  facilities  funding  be  an  add-on 
rather  than  a  set-aside.  But  that  sentiment  is  not  expressed  in  the 
bill  for  fiscal  1988  and  beyond.  Of  course,  given  the  millstone  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  any  attempt  to  writ3  in  an  add-on  would  almost 
certainly  doom  the  bill. 
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I  do  feel  that  the  authorization  funds  for  fiscal  1987  must  be  re- 
tained as  a  trigger  mechanism  for  idlowing  the  10-percent  set-aside 
in  the  out  years.  I  also  share  Chi  man  Fuqua's  hope;  t'lat  the  un- 
happinese  which  mai. '  teculij  i-  jmbers  will  have  with  the  10-per- 
cent all*  Aon,  will  oe  mitigated  by  an  overall  growth  in  the  basic 
research  budget  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  next  decade. 

A  second  concern  is  that,  as  T  pointed  out  in  Senate  testimony 
earlidr  this  year,  the  level  of  unencumbered  project  research  funds 
available  to  the  NSF  has  declined  in  the  current  budget. 

Givon  that,  the  committee  might  well  consider  whether  each 
agency  might  be  given  some  leeway  in  hew  it  allocates  facilities 
fund  ng  out  of  its  ^JcD  budget.  Needs  tend  to  be  uneven,  by  field 
and  :>ther  elements.  Certainly  a  10-percent  allocation  for  facilities 
funding  is  needed  and  would  help  in  some  areas,  but  might  be  po- 
tentially damaging  in  others. 

The  committee  might  acknowledge  variable  pressures  on  figen- 
cies  for  facilities  funding  by  bvilding  greater  flexibility  in  the  bill's 
allocation  funding.  Perhaps,  as  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  last 
week,  an  agency,  rather  thiui  being  immediately  required  to  pro- 
vide 10  percent  of  its  R&D  funas,  might  be  allowed  to  move  up  to 
that  level  over  a  fixed  time,  say  8  to  5  years.  Also  one  might  con- 
sider a  local  option,  that  is,  car^pus  by  campus  flexibility  in  the  use 
cf  this  approach. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  bill  provides  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  facilities,  but  not  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  plunges  us  into  the  treacherous  terrain  of  indi- 
rect costs,  and  the  committee  might  quite  Vvdsely  feel  that  the  issue 
needs  to  be  taken  up  separatply.  I  zee  no  reasonable  way  to  avoid 
It. 

A  weakness  of  the  facili  ties  programs  of  the  1960's  was  their  lack 
o/  foresightedness  concerting  maintenance.  That  is,  in  allowing 
either  for  the  availability  of  maintenance  funds  directly  or  by  re- 
covery of  such  costs  out  of  thp  indirect  charges  against  research 
grants.  ^  Hven  the  magnitude  of  the  need,  universities  wiU  most  cer- 
tcdnly  have  to  use  significant  debt  to  fund  facilities  witi:  attendant 
pi'es^;ures  on  their  indirect  cost  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  repeat  again  that  my  conmients  should  be  set  in 
the  context  of  my  overall  support  for  this  bill.  The  universities  are 
imaginatively  and  intensively  seeking  to  restore  their  aged  re- 
search p\ant  According  to  a  recent  NSF  report,  universities  are 
planning  to  spend  about  $1.3  billion  over  the  next  5  years  on  new 
facilities.  That  expenditure  rate  doubles  that  of  the  previous  5 
years.  That  money  in  the  main  come  from  general  funds.  State 
appropriations,  endowments,  and  the  like. 

In  othir  worda,  rather  than  the  universit^^^s  leaning  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  one  could  say  that  the  re^  erse  is  true.  For  almost 
two  decades  the  Fed'  al  Government,  in  effect,  has  harvested  a  re- 
search system  while  abandoning  ita  obligations  to  support  the 
structures  which  house  the  laboratories,  the  instruments,  and  the 
people  who  do  the  work. 

The  bill  is  welcomed  and  it  is  overdue.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  P/ess  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  yoer  letter  of  invitation,  you  atked  ae  to 
ditcuts  H.R.  2823  in  the  context  of  the  academic  research  facilities 
problem  generally.    1*11  frame  my  remarks  accordingly.    My  first 
connent  is:    "At  long  h>at."    The  deterioration  of  academic  research 
facilities  has  been  chronicler*  Tcr  over  a  decade.    We  have  had 
successive  reports  docuBen\'ing  the  need»  outlining  the  damage  being 
done  to  the  national  research  ^apacity^  and  pointing  to  the 
contradiction  between  the  nation's  belief  in  science  and  technology 
as  essential  to  economic  strength  and  national  aecurity  and  its 
deni  i  of  the  funds  to  replenish  an  aging  Infrastructure. 

Tl.  le  reports  have  T.ad  little  impact.    Between  the  senith  of 
federal    upport  In  the  1960 *s  and  today »  federal  obligations  to 
universit  's  for  R&D  facilities  in  constant  dollars  declined  90Z. 
There  is  to  ay  virtually  no  federal  funding  for  academic  research 
facilities,  other  than  specialised,  national  facilities. 

Why  did  it  happen?  The  quick  answer  is  that  the  facilities  boom 
of  the  1960's  was  an  aberration,  just  as  the  bust  of  the  1980's  is 
now.  There  is  some  truth  in  that»  although  I  would  point  out  that 
even  in  the  1960*8  the  federal  government  bore  only  about  a  third  of 
the  cost  of  academic  r&d  facilities,  with  the  rest  provided  by  state 
govrrnments,  general  funds ,  endowments,  capital  construction  drives, 
and  the  like.    Today,  the  government's  share  is  about  a  sixth. 

Another  possible,  somewhat  ironical  answer  to  what  happened  lies 
in  the  unique  features  of  our  research  system.    Tltose  features  — 
wl.ich,  I  believe,  are  directly  responsible  for  the  global  primacy  of 
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American  research  —  are  veil  Vpown  to  this  ConniLtee.  Federal 
support  goet  in  the  uin  to  individuilt,  not  inttitutiont.  Support 
it  bated  on  quality,  not  rank  or  affiliation.    It  ia  given  on  « 
coat-re inburaement  baaia.    It  ia  project  baaed.    A.  d  it  tenda  to  be 
ahort-terv,  for  one  to  three  yeara. 

While  thoae  feature*  are  aalutary  and  nuat  be  retained,  tney 
have,  by  their  concentration  on  projecta  and  individuala,  hidden 
broader  needa  of  the  reaearch  ayatea.    We've  aeen  that  in 
inatrumeutation.    WeSa  aeen  that  in  a  lack  of  adequate  mechaniama, 
nov  being  corrected,  for  a  fluid  exchange  of  knowledge  between 
reaearch  aectora,  eapecially  between  academia  and  induatry.  And 
we've  aeen  that  aoat  daugingly  in  the  caae  of  facilitiea  for 
acadeaic  reaearch. 

The  bill  under  conaideration  today  ia  than  a  palpable 
recognition  of  the  ayatenic  needa  of  the  research  ayaten.    For  that, 
I  wholeheartedly  coonend  ChaimAn  Fuqua  for  aponaoring  it.    It  ia  to 
be  ho»^ed  that  your  coniittee'a  deliberationa  on  tbia  neaaure  will 
initiate  a  diacuaaion  of  the  iaauea  in  the  aearch  for  an  acceptable 
framework  for  action. 

Aa  thia  Coimnittee  knowa,  the  facilitiea  iaaue  ia  a  difficult 
one,  not  only  financially  but  alao  conceptually.    By  conceptually,  I 
mean  the  role  of  technical  review  in  deciding  what  facilitiea  are  to 
be  aupported  and  where  they  are  to  be  built.    I  do  not  aupport  the 
practice  of  direct  appropriationa  for  apecific  facilitiea.  Quoting 
from  remarka  I  made  laat  apring  at  the  AAAS  i colloquium,  "auffice 
it  to  ray  that  the  practice  haa  the  potential  for  enormoua  damage  to 
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the  reaearch  aya tta*    And  aufficc  it  to  aay  that  aone  univeraitiea 
hav«  gout  thia  routt  in  part  out  of  deaperation»  owinf  to  ovar  a 
decide  of  undercapitalieation  of  acadesic  facilitiaa*'* 

However »  by  the  aast  token »  the  acientific  cownity  wat  be 
a*naitiv«  to  the  fact  that  project  granta  and  facility  aupport  are 
not  coaaenaurate*    Iiv  particular^  «any  in  the  acientific  cooBunity, 
aa  in  the  goveroMntp  need  to  underatand  the  role  of  vhat  ia  now 
called  conprehenaive  aerit  evaluation  in  funding  large  facilitiea* 

Again  quoting  froa  ay  AAA8  talk^  '*in  individual  reaearch  granta » 
peer  review  largely  decidea;  in  funding  large  facilitiea,  evaluation 
by  experta  narrcwa  the  liat  of  candidatea*    The  actual  deciaiona 
•aerge  froa  a  coaprehenaive  aerit  review,  incorporating  political, 
geographic,  econoaic,  and  other  policy  eleaenta*    That  waa  true  in 
the  caae  of  Ferailab.    It  will  be  true  in  the  caae  of  the  new 
aynchrotron  radiation  facilitiea  to  be  built*    It  will  certainly  be 
true  in  the  caae  of  the  auperconducting  auper  collider. 

''Tbeae  are  national  facilitiea*    And  that  aaae  coaprehenaion  of 
the  aore  liaited  but  vital  role  of  evaluation  needa  to  infuae  the 
preaent  probleaa  with  facilitiea  appropriated  froa  the  floor  of 
Congreaa.    We  ncsd  a  coaion  underatanding  that  acientific  evaluation 
ia  a  neceaaary,  but  atill  o       one,  facet  of  deciding  which 
facilitiea  to  aupport  and  ai  what  inatitution*    The  aaount  of  aoney 
involved  in  auch  facilitiea  and  the  iaplicit  coaaitaenta  needed  to 
aupport  their  long-tera  operation  aakea  political  and  other  factora 
ineacapable.   What  peer  review  can  do  ia  to  aaaure  that  any  facility 
finally  aelected  aerita  ita  aupport  in  teraa  of  the  overall  health 
of  acientific  reaearch." 
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At  ChsirMo  Fuqua  knov*.  the  concept  of  coaprehentive  aerit 
avaliMtion  for  facilities  wss  supported,  albeit  not  without  •omt 
heated  dissent,  at  a  aeeting  at  the  National  Acsdeay  last  week  on 
acsdeaic  research  fscilities*    Thst  Beeting  vas  cosponsored  by  th^ 
Mstional  Science  Board,  the  Office  of  Science  4  Technology  Policy, 
the  Acadaaias  of  Sciences  and  of  Bng ineering ,  and  the 
Covarment-University-Industry  lesaarch  louodtable* 

A  second  conceptual  issue  eabedded  in  the  bill  before  us  is  the 
attitude  of  the  federal  government  tovsrd  the  research  it  funds*  It 
is  coaa»nplace  to  label  support  for  fundaMnta?  science  and 
engineering  as  an  investaent*    But  thst  truisa  is  often  belied  by 
prsctice*    The  question  is  whether  federal  accounting  pritciples 
recognise  the  inherent  uniqueness  of  s  research  endeavor*    There  is 
a  tendency  to  apply  the  saae  accounting  principlaa  in  supporting 
university  research  as  in  avsrdiag  procureaent  contracta*    And  that 
tends  to  devolve  into  product  orientation*    That  is,  whit  is 
produced  for  s  given  aaount  of  support?    It  tends  to  force  rigid 
adherence  to  a  proposed  line  of  vork    id  budget*    And  it  tands  to 
lesd  to  neglect  of  the  coaponents  of  successful  research  —  such  as 
flexibility,  aid*course  changes,  replacing  rapidly  obsolescent 
aquipaeot,  training  facilities,  people  to  run  instruaents,  and  so 
forth*    Fundaaentally»  should  thr  govemnental  attitude  be  one  of 
purchasing  research  results  or  of  investing  in  a  research  systea? 

With  that  «•  background,  I  believe  the  bill  to  be  on  target  and 
realistic*    It  is  on  targit  for  the  reasons  I  just  cited*    It  is 
raelistic  in  confronting  the  aconoaic  reslitiaa  of  the  1960*s*  In 
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particular    it  is  realistic  in  forcing  the  Congress,  and  the 
resea  ch  cofsmunity,  to  sake  sone  hard  choices.    Those  choices  will 
have    o  be  made  at  several  levels:    the  overall  federal  budget, 
pro^  ct  grants  versus  infrastructure  needs,  state  and  university 
priorities,  tbe  use  of  the  indirect  cost  recovery  nechanisn,  ano  the 
like.    Those  choices  are  usually  difficult;  but  now,  they've  becone 
quite  painful,  as  our  nation  is  pinced  by  the  need  to  aaintain 
research  excellence  at  a  tine  when  neither  governmental  budgets  nor 
university  undergraduate  enrollments  are  likely  to  grow 
significantly* 

As  Congressman  Fuqua  noted,  the  bill's  importance  lies  not  only 
in  its  contents,  but  also  that  it  will  be  a  focus  for  obtaining 
consensual  agreement  within  the  Congress  o.  the  facilities  problem. 
Whether  the  bill  before  us  or  a  variant  ultimately  obtains 
Congressional  pctf^age  and  Executive  supporf  is  less  important  than 
the  fact  "bat  it  forces  the  federal  government  to  confront  a  problem 
in  terms  familiar  to  it;  that  is,  in  terms  of  budgets,  specific 
agencies,  and  fiscal  ye  ^rs.    Against  that,  let  me  conend  other 
aspects  of  the  bill: 

o      After  a       facto  abandonment  o£  facilities  support*^y  the 
federa   government,  the  bill  reestablishes  an  identifiable 
budget  'or  capitji  outlays.    In  doing  so,  it  may  dampen  the 
direct  appropriitiona  issue,  for,  if  tbe  bill  passes,  there 
will,  in  principle,  be  six  agencies  to  which  universities 
or  colleges  seeking  to  build  or  modernise  their  research 
plant  can  turn.    Academic  institutions  desperate  for 
facilities  funding  will  now  have  a  real  alternative. 
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The  '*up*front*'  funding  provided  for  in  thia  bill  aeana  that 
it 'a  poaaiblc  to  reconcilt  agency  needa  vith  acadeiiic 
capacitiea*    That  feature  ia  not  trivial,  given  the 
apreading  recognition  that  a  atrong  rcaearch  force  ia  vital 
to  the  nation' a  future  cconovic  atrength  and  national 
aecurity* 

It  haa  the  potential  both  for  reducing  the  uncertaintiea  of 
facilitiea  funding  in  the  aoaual  budget  battle  and  for 
atabili  ing  capital  outlaya* 

Finally,  the  bill's  cophaaia  in  the  out  yeara  on  aatching 
funda  ia  appropriate  to  the  tiaea*    Of  courae,  larger 
univeraiwiea  are  lik-ly  to  have  an  eaaier  tise  obtaining 
■etching  f^i^t  than  aaaller  onea;  however,  by  the  ease 
token,  thoae  univeraitica  beginning  to  eacrge  aa  atrong 
reacarch  centcra  will  have  acceaa  to  facilitiea  funding 
that  now  aay  be  ai^>ly  unattainable* 


I  ahould  add  that  while  the  bill  ia  welcoM,  the  Magnitude  of 
over  a  decade  of  neglect  ia  ao  large  that  we  need  to  think  of  waya 
to  co«ple;^uL  the  Fuqua  approach*    Soac  of  theae  additional  funding 
Modea  were  ditcuaaed  at  laat  week**  Meeting  at  the  Acadeay.  They 
include  both  equity  and  debt  financing.    Thia  bill  ia  an  exaaple  of 
the  forwr.    Tax  exempt  and  taxable  booda  and  notea,  govemaent 
loana,  and  govenaent-guaranteed  bonda  are  all  exa^>lea  of  debt 
financing.    And  there  arc  within  thia  taxono^r  a  great  aany 
ictereating  ideaa  worth  exploring.    One  exaaple  ia  the  eatabliahaent 
of  an  independent,  non-*profit  corporation,  which  would  be  given  a 
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•tart-up  trust  fund  by  the  federal  govtmaent.    Such  t  corporation 
would  help  acadtaic  inatit^tiona  by  providing  credit  aupport  or 
leveraging  for  capital  borrowinga  in  the  tax-exaapt  bond  aarket. 
The  particular  idaaa  are  leaa  important  than  «fhat  thay  iaply: 
o      That  the  reaaarch  coMunity  ia  now  intenaively 

inveatigating  new  financial  arrangeaanta  for  facilitiea; 
that  ia»  arrangeaanta  to  leverage  liaited  federal  funda. 
However »  univaraitiea  need  aoacthing  to  leverage,  and  thia 
bill  offara  thea  that, 
o      That  facilitiea  iaauea  poae  both  ahort-tcra  and  Icog-tera 
problaaa,  and  atratagiea  for  both  tiac  fraaea  auat  b* 
explored . 

o      That  the  iaaue  cannot  aiaply  be  dropped  upon  the  federal 
govamaantt  and  other  aectora,  auch  aa  atatea  acting 
individually  or  through  coapacta.  need  to  addraaa  it. 

Let  ae  briefly  turn  to  aoae  coocama  with  the  bill.    I  do  eo 
within  the  context  of  aupporting  ita  goala.    And  I  do  ao  within  the 
context  of  what  Michael  Col  line  aaid  when  he  waa  aaked  how  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Muaaua  waa  built  on  tiaa  and  under  budget, 
aia  reaponae  vts  that:    "Th£  perfect  sirplanc  is  atill  In  the 
hangar."   The  bill  aay  not  be  the  perfect  airplane,  but  X  hope  it 
fliea. 

One  concern  ia  with  the  iaplicit  tithing  of  agency  RU)  budgeta. 
I  know  that  the  hope  is  to  have  facilitiea  funding  be  an  add-on 
rather  than  a  aat-aaide.    But  that  aentiaent  ia  not  expreeaed  in  the 
bill,  for  fiacal  1988  anc  beyond.    Of  '-ojrae,  given  the  aillatone  of 
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the  federal  deficit,  any  atteapt  to  vrite  in  an  add*on  vould  alaoat 
certainly  doon  the  bill*    I  do  fuel  thet  the  euthorixetion  funde  for 
fiecel  yeer  1987  «uet  be  reteined  ee  e  **trigser"  aephAaiea  for 
elloving  the  ten  percent  eet*eeide  in  the  out  yeere*    I  eleo  ehere 
Cheirsen'e  Fuque'e  hope  thet  the  unheppineee,  which  umny  feculty 
■embere  vill  heve  vith  the  ten  percent  ellocetion,  will  be  aitigeted 
by  en  overell  grovth  in  the  beeic  reeeerch  budget  of  the  federel 
govemaent* 

A  eecond  concern  ie  thet,  ae  I  pointed  out  in  Senete  teetiaooy 
eerlier  thie  yeer»  the  level  of  unencuidbered  reeeerch  funde 
aveileble  to  the  KSF  hee  declined  in  the  current  budget*  The 
reaeone  ere  e  mim,  of  eelutery  purpoeea:    To  fund  the  engineering 
reeeerch  end  eupercoaputer  centere,  preeidentiel  young 
inreetigetore,  new  inetruaentetion,  end  the  like*    Merer'^heleee,  the 
upehot  ie  e  euperf  iciel  grovth  in  reeeerch  fun'ling  thet  treneletee, 
on  cloeer  inepection,  into  e  reduction  in  core  eupport  lor  beeic 
reeeerch*    While  I  bare  not  axeained  the  perellele  vith  other 
egcncice,  I  .  lepect  thet  their  budgeCe  vill  esdiibit  eiailer  trende* 

Given  thet,  the  Coaaittee  aigh   veil  coneider  vdether  eech 
egency  aight  be  given  eoae  leevey  in  hov  it  ellocetee  feci lit iee 
funding  out  of  ^te  Rid  budget*    Neede  tend  to  be  uneven,  by  field 
end  other  eleaente*    Certeinly,  e  ten-percent  ellocetion  for 
fecilitiee  ^.unding  vould  help  in  eoae  ereee,  but  aight  be 
potentielly  daaeging  in  othere*    The  Coaaittee  aight  ecknowledge 
verieble  preeeuree  on  egenciee  for  fecilitiee  funding  by  building 
greet«r  flexibility  in  the  bill'e  ellocetion  foraule*    Perhepe,  ee 
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tusfctttd  tt  the  Meting         week,  en  egency,  rether  then  being 
iHedietely  required  to  provide  ten  percent  of  ite  R&O  funde,  might 
be  elloved  to  aove  up  to  thet  level  over  e  fixed  time  ^  tmy,  three 
to  five  yeere.    Aleo  one  sight  coneiJer  caapue  bj  ceapue  flexibility. 

I  ehould  aleo  point  out  thet  the  bill  providee  for  the 
conetruction  end  aodemitetion  of  fecilitiee»  but  not  for  their 
operetion  end  aeintenence.   While  thie  plcngee  ue  into  the 
treecheroue  terrein  of  indirect  coete,  enH  the  SubcoHiittee  sight, 
quite  vieely,  feel  thet  the  ieeue  neede  to  be  ceken  up  e^peretely. 
I  eee  no  reeeoneble  vey  to  evoid  it.    A  vee  .neee  of  the  fecilitiee 
progreae  of  the  1960* e  vee  their  lecV  of  foreeightedneee  concerning 
aeibtenence;  thet  ie,  in  el lowing  either  for  the  eveilebility  of 
■eiatenence  funde  directly  or  by  recovery  of  euch  coete  out  of 
indirect  chergee  egeinet  reee*.«:h  grente.    Given  the  aegnitude  of 
the  need,  univereitiee  will  aoet  certeinly  heve  to  uee  debt  to  fund 
fecilitiee,  vith  attendent  preeeuree  on  their  indirect  coet  retee. 

Mr.  Cheiraen,  I  repeet  egein  thrt  ay  cuaaente  ehould  be  eet  in 
the  context  of  ay  overell  eupporc  of  thie  bill.    The  univereitiee 
ere,  iaeginetively  And  inteneively,  eeeking  to  reenore  their  eged 
r^eeerch  plent.   According  to  e  recent  MSF  report,  univereitiee  are 
plenning  to  e^end  ibout  tl.3  billion  over  the  next  five  yeere  on  new 
fecilitiee.  expendituree  reto  doublee  thet  of  the  previous 

five  ye«re.    Ther  aoney  will  coae  in  the  aein  froa  generel  fund^, 
eteLd  epproprietione,  endovaente,  end  the  like.    In  othev  worde, 
rether  then  the  univereitiee  lee:   ng  on  the  federel  govemaent,  one 
could  eey  thet  the  reverse  is  true.    For  elaost  two  decsdes,  the 
federel  goveraaent,  in  effect,  hes  hervtsted  e  resesrch  systea  while 
ebendoning  its  obi igst ions  to  support  the  structures  which  housv^  the 
leboretories,  the  instruaenrs,  end  the  people  who  do  the  work. 

The  bill  is  velcone  end  it  is  overdue.    Thenk  you. 
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FRANK  PRESS 


Frank  Press  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  in  1924* 
He  received  his  undergraduate  degree  in  physics  from  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  and  advanced  degrees  in  geo- 
physics from  Columbia  University  in  1946  and  1949,  when 
he  joined  the  Colunbjla  faculty,  becoming  associate 
professor  in  1952,  working  in  the  areas  of  geophysics 
and  oceanography.    In  1955  Dr.  Press  was  appointed 
professor  of  geophysics  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  two  years  later  became  director  of  its 
Seismological  Laboratory*    He  was  named  in  1965  as  the 
head  of  the  then  Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT),  which, 
under  his  leadership,  expanded  into  planetary  sciences, 
oceanography,  interdisciplinary  sttidies,  and  the  joint 
program  with  the  woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution, 
and  was  renamed  the  Department  of  Earth  end  Planetary 
Sciences*    In  1977  he  was  appointed  by  President  Carter 
as  the  President's  Science  Advisor  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy*    In  January 
1981,  he  returned  to  NIT  where  he  was  appointed  Institute 
Professor,  a  title  MIT  reserves  for  scholars  of  special 
distinction*    Or*  Press  returned  to  Washington  in  July 
1981  as  the  19th  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  elected  by  its  members  to  a  six*year  term* 

Dr*  Press  is  recognised  internationally  for  his 
pioneering  contributions  in  geophysics,  oceanography, 
lunar  and  planetary  sciences,  and  natural  resource  explo- 
ration, but  his  primary  scientific  activities  have  been  in 
the  study  of  the  sea floor,  earth's  crust  and  deep  interior* 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  long*period  surface  waves  in 
studying  the  earth's  structure,  he  developed  the  theory 
for  these  waves  and  the  instrumentation  to  r«cord  them* 
Today,  the  analyses  of'^aeismic  surface  waves  and  free 
oscillations  are  among  the  most  powerful  techniques  for 
studying  the  structure  and  internal  properties  of  the 
ebrth*    Dr*  Press  also  saw  the  need  to  develop  techniques 
for  geophysical  studies  of  the  moon  and  planets,  using 
landed  observatories*    Author  of  160  scientific  papers, 
he  is  also  the  co*author  of  the  textbook  Earth f  widely 
uaed  in  courses  in  both  American  and  foreign  universities* 
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Prank  Pre»»  -  2 


Dr.  Press  has  been  e  leader  in  major  national  and 
international  projects.    Re  helped  organize  and  gave 
impetus  to  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  the  first 
coordinated  worldwide  attempt  to  measure  and  map  various 
geophysical  phenomena,  a  decade-long  effort  that  involved 
international  explorations  of  Antarctica  and  the  oceans. 
Mt.  Press  in  Antarctica  is  named  for  him.    Dr.  Press 
provided  leadership  in  research  efforts  on  earthquake 
prediction  in  the  United  States,  end  in  international 
cooperation  with  Japan,  the  USSR,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

As  HAS  President,  Dr.  Press  will  continue  a  long 
career  of  public  service,  in  addition  to  his  distinguished 
scientific  work.    Be  served  on  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Ooomittee  during  the  Kennedy  Administration  and 
on  the  Baker  and  Ramo  Presidential  Advisory  Oomittee 
during  the  Ford  Administration.    Be  was  ai^inted  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  National  Science  Board,  which  ia 
the  policy-making  body  of  the  National  Scieaoe  Foundation, 
and  he  also  served  on  the  Lunar  and  Planetary  Missions 
Board  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Dr.  Press  participated  in  the  bilateral  science  agreensnt 
negotiations  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  was  a 
nmmber  of  the  U.S.  'delegation  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
negotiations  in  Geneva  and  Moscow. 

Major  initiatives  of  his  Washington  service  as  OSTP 
Director  and  Science  Advisor  during  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion included  increasing  the  Federal  oom&itment  to  the 
support  of  basic  research;  the  introduction  of  new  measures 
to  spur  industrial  innovation!  joint  research  ventures 
involving  industry,  the  university,  and  the  government; 
and  regulatory  reform,  particularly  in  in^iroving  the 
scientific  basis  of  proposed  regulations.    Dr.  Press  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  U.S. -China  scientific 
cooperation  agreementiC  **in  1979. 

Dr.  Press  is  a  member  of  several  professional  organi- 
sations, and  is  a  former  President  of  both  the  Seismological 
Society  of  America  and  the  American  Geophysical  Union.  Be 
was  elected  to  the  National  Acadenv  of  Sciences  in  1956, 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1966,  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.    In  1981  he  was  elected  as 
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a  foreign  nenber  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  both  the  Sloan  Foundation  and 
Rockefeller  University,  as  well  as  to  the  membership  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.    In  1985  he  was  elected  as  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.    He  is  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honors,  among  which  are  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Roylil 
Astronomical  Society,  the  Arthur  L.  Day  Medal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  the  Bowie  Medal  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union,'  ahd  in  1982,  the  Maurice  Ewing  Medal  of 
the  Society  of  Exploratory  Geophysicista .    Be  was  awarded 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Public  Service  Award  in 
1971  and  HASA'a  Distinguished  Public  Servir^e  Medal  in 
1973.    In  1982,  1984,  and  1985  during  aniiual  surveys 
conducted  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report >  he  was  named  the 
moat  influential  American  scientist.    Dr.  Press  has 
received  20  honorary  doctoral  degrees.    Bis  unique  dis-* 
tinction  lies  perhaps  in  the  dual  contribution  of  th« 
impact  of  his  scientific  work  on  the  development  of 
modem  geophysics  and  the  influence  of  his  personal 
leadership  in  national  science  planning  and  administration. 

Dr.  Press  is  married  to  the  former  Billie  Kallick  of 
St.  Louis.    The  Presses  have  two  children  and  two  grand- 
children. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Press,  for  that  testimo- 
ny. Apparently  there  are  sort  of  short-term  and  long-term  aspects 
of  the  academic  facilities  problem.  Are  they  of  such  a  nature  that 
short  term  or  longer  term  would  be  addressed  better  by  this  bill? 
Are  there  different  mechanisms  that  serve  the  shorter  or  the 
longer  term  more  directly?  Can  you  discuss  that  area  for  the  record 
and  the  committee  here? 

Dr.  Press.  I  think  the  bill  provides  a  flexibility  to  handle  both.  I 
believe  the  first-year  authorization  is  very  important,  very  signifi- 
cant to  the  bill.  Without  it,  as  someone  said  earlier,  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  su^ort,  and  also  the  need  to  address  important  short- 
term  issues.  There  are  some  very  famous  productive,  successful  lab- 
oratories where  the  record  of  discoveries  are  the  envy  of  the  world, 
that  are  essentiallv  in  a  crisis  situation.  They  can  t  get  the  new 
tools  to  continue  doing  this  kind  of  excellent  work  without  some 
improvement  to  their  facilities.  And  I  think  this  is  the  short-term 
issues  that  I  spoke  of. 

These  are  long-term  issues  which  you  addressed.  Some  emerging 
institutions  that  want  to  achieve  this  high  capacity  for  highly  pro- 
ductive research.  And  they  have  this  longer  term  need,  these 
longer  term  goals,  and  I  think  the  bill  addresses  these  as  well. 

That's  what  I  had  in  mind  in  addressing  the  short-  and  long-term 
goals,  and  I  think  the  bill  does  do  that. 

Mr.  Waix^ren.  The  size  of  this  problem,  I  guess,  has  satisfied  ev- 
erybody that  it  was  beyond  any  immediate  resources,  and  t^en  I 
get  the  impression  that  we  haven't  stopped  counting,  or  at  least  we 
recently,  in  the  last  NSF  bill,  we  asked  them  to  actually  add  up  the 
size  of  the  problem  and  to  do  a  disciplined  study  of  the  amounts 
involved  and  how  big  a  problem  this  is. 

Are  you  satisfied  that  the  problem  is  substantially  larger  than 
the  10-percent  allocation  in  the  bill?  If  we  were  to  invest  this  much 
in  the  svster,;.  is  it  such  that  wc  know  we  should  do  at  least  that, 
or  should  w&  be  waiting  until  somebody  comes  in  with  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  exactly  what  the  dimension  of  this  problem  is?  Or 
are  there  such  studies  that  should  be  brought  to  our  record  at  this 
point? 

Dr.  Press.  I  think  that's  an  essential  question,  p  very  important 
one.  The  comprehensive  review  has  to  go  forward.  We  need  that 
review  to  convince  your  oolle&gues  in  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  agencies,  0MB,  that  there  is  an  important  neei. 

Every  study  I  have  set  a,  evei-y  judgment  I  have  heard  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  thai  have  sort  of  surveyed  the  panorama  of  fa- 
cilities, leads  me  to  believe  that  $5  billion  over  10  years,  which  this 
bill  envisages,  is  a  fraction  of  the  actual  need,  a  small  Traction  but 
a  significant  one.  It  starts  us  down  the  road  of  recognizing  that  we 
need  capital  outlays  to  improve  the  infrastructure  if  we're  going  to 
maintain  our  scientific  strength. 

So,  reserving  final  judgment  for  the  kind  of  evaluation  that  you 
have  commissioned,  I  would  say  that  the  bill  is  realistic  in  setting  a 
minimum  need  at  the  present  time.  It's  eminently  justifiable  from 
what  we  know.  What  the  actual  needs  are  must  awai*  the  compre- 
hensive study. 

Mr.  Walgren.  You  touch  in  your  testivnony  on  the  wish  that  we 
had  all  new  raOiiey  to  do  this,  and  the  difficulty  of  set-asides  invad- 
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ing  current  research  programs.  One  of  the  dilemmas  that  Dr. 
Healy  developed  in  her  testimony  was  that  although  we  want  to  be 
abls  to  do  whatever  it  is  we  want  to  do  currently,  nonetheless  we 
must  set  priorities.  And  that  implies  that  we  can't  do  what  we 
want  to  do. 

Are  you  comfortable  with  the  feeling  that  redirection,  if  it  is  the 
only  new  investment  that  we  can  come  up  with  on  the  Federal 
level  in  facilities,  is  enough  of  a  priority  that,  as  Dr.  Healy  says,  we 
must  set  priorities  and  the  choice  must  be  then  to  invest  in  this 
longer  term  rather  than  the  continuation  of  the  imbalance  between 
the  facilities  and  the  operating  accounts? 

Dr.  Pri»s.  I  would  say  that  I  am  basically  optimistic.  That  even 
though  we're  in  a  very  difficult  position  with  our  deficit,  that  by 
and  Targe  over  the  decade — which  is  the  view  that  this  bill  exam- 
ines, that  is,  the  forward  looking  view  that  this  bill  examines — over 
the  next  decade,  that  we  will  see  Congressional  support  for  a  grow- 
ing budget  in  the  areas  of  science  and  technology. 

And  uierefore,  this  reallocation  will  take  place — perhaps  not  this 
year  or  next  year,  but  over  a  decade,  in  a  period  of  growth,  small 
growth,  but  ^wth  nevertheless,  so  that  the  facilities  can  be  part 
of  that  growing  budget  without  damage  to  the  core  support  the 
projects  support.  That  is  the  heart  of  our  research  establishment. 

The  support  that  we  saw  for  this  bill  at  the  Ac^^demy  conference 
last  week,  I  think,  ak  *us  based  on  that  hope.  After  cdl,  in  recent 
vears,  during  very  tougn  fiscal  times,  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  did  give  an  unusual  priority  to  the  support  of  science. 

And  with  the  recognition,  the  growing  recc^ition  in  this  coun- 
try, that  its  future  industrial,  economic  strength,  agricultural 
strength,  let  alone  the  national  security,  lies  in  our  foundation  in 
science  and  technology.  And  with  that  recognition  nationally,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  optimism  is  not  unrealistic. 

So,  to  give  you  an  answer  succinctly,  I  feel  that  the  strength  of 
this  bill  is  that  there  is  a  basic  optimism  that  the  science  budgets 
will  grow  modestly,  but  sufficiently,  to  minimize  the  impact  on 
project  support  that  the  set-aside  will  require. 

And  if  we  had  some  flexibility  in  that  set-aside,  if  it  weren'^.  a 
fixed  formula  but  could  be  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  agency  needs, 
of  discipline  needs,  but  with  a  commitment  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years  to  this  kind  of  allocation  to  infrastructure,  if  we  had  all  of 
that,  I  think  we  could  have  a  very  successful  bill. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Is  the  National  Academy  playing  a  particular  role 
in  this  that  you'd  like  to  at  least  outline  at  this  point?  Not  in  this 
particular  subject  of  increasing  these  budgets,  but  I  mean  the  as- 
sessment of  the  facilities  and  the  developing  of  the  recognition  of 
the  problem. 

Dr.  Press.  I'd  like  to  believe  that  we're  playing  our  traditional 
role  as  an  umbrella  organization,  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Congress,  the  executive  branch,  where  we  bring  the  various 
elements  that  are  concerned  with  this  issue — Members  of  Congress, 
their  staffs,  certainly  the  university  community,  the  industrial 
community,  the  executive  branch  individuals— tc^ether  to  discuss 
the  problem  and  to  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  creative  solutions. 
And  that  was  the  purpose  of  our  2-day  conference  of  a  few  weeks 
ago. 
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This  is  a  key  issue  in  the  future  of  Ainerican  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  I  tliink  we  have  to  be  involved  with  it  in  the  way  that  I 
describe. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Vd  be  curious  about  the  development  of  this  con- 
cept of  comprehensive  merit  based  review — comprehensive  merit 
evaluation.  And  you  indicated  that  that's  sort  of  a  developing  area 
in  contrast  to  the  individual  support  and  the  projectrby-project 
based  funding  where  choices  are  more  finite,  I  gather,  and  more 
comparative  in  some  sense.  And  how  this  larger  view  is  a  more  s^'S- 
temic  one  than  one  focused  just  on  individual  projects. 

You  indicate  that  that's  sort  of  what  happened  to  the  large  facili- 
ty reviews,  the  large  national  facilities,  the  Fermilabs  and  the  like. 
Can  that  be  brought  down  to  the  small  level  that  Chairman  Fuqua 
was  directing  his  remarks  to,  the  individual  facility  that  is  not  a 
national  laboratory  or  a  national  resource  at  that  point,  but  jiM 
one  part  of  the  overall  system? 

Dr.  Press.  I  believe  so.  And  that  was  p  .tually  one  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  one  of  the  panels  that  mei  at  the  Academy  last  week.  It's 
only  a  few  sentences  and  let  me  read  you  what  they  said. 

The  allocation  process  for  research  facilities  is  not  exclusively  the  result  of  a  com- 
petition among  proposals  for  identical  facilities.  Rather,  the  process  is  the  result  of 
an  evaluation  on  a  case-by^ase  bssis  of  the  technical  merit,  local  capabilities  and 
aspirations,  and  other  (actors  that  impinge  on  the  ultimate  success  of  each  individ* 
ual  facility  proposal.  Such  other  factors  include  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
"'derations. 

For  these  reasons,  the  phrase  comprehensive  merit  evaluation  best  describes  the 
process  for  review  of  research  facility  proposals. 

And  they  are  referring  to  the  kind  of  facilities  that  Chairman 
Fuqua  envisages  in  his  bill.  I  believe  under  these  conditions,  those 
places  with  a  proven  track  record  of  high  productivity  in  science,  of 
making  the  mcgor  discoveries,  will  be  supported.  And  those  emerg- 
ing institutions  which  have  evidenced  a  commitment,  a  local  com- 
mitment, in  terms  of  investment  and  in  terms  of  bringing  in  first 
class  people  will  also  compete  well.  And  that's  what  we  mean  by  a 
comprehensive  merit  evaluation.  To  allow  for  both  of  those  possi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Walgren.  There  was  that  group  of  smaller  liberal  arts  col- 
leges that  recently  did  a  survev  of  their  participation  in  National 
Science  Foundation  grants,  and  found  it  to  be  wanting  largely,  ap- 
parently, on  the  idea  that  they're  not  the  research  centers  per  se. 
But  they  make  a  valid  point  that  they  are  both  doing  perhaps  not 
the  quantity  of  research  that  is  being  done  at  the  lai^e  research 
centers,  but  perhaps  something  along  the  same  quality  of  research, 
inasmuch  as  they  nave  some  of  the  best  teachers  and  the  best— and 
that  those  teachers  are  certainly  working  at  the  leading  edge  of 
their  discipline. 

And  earlier  it  was  suggested  that  this  bill  would  be  aimed  just  at 
research  per  se.  Inasmuch  as  those  colleges  are  the  undergraduate 
experience  of  a  substantial  fraction  of  those  who  ultimately  are  our 
scientists,  would  you  envision  them  as  participating  in  this  kind  of 
a  bill? 

Dr.  Press.  I  think  the  bill  addresses  the  Nation's  needs  in  re- 
search and  graduate  education.  The  research  university,  which  is 
the  primary  target  of  this  bill,  unlike  that  of  any  other  country,  in 
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the  United  States  the  research  university  is  really  the  basis  for  our 
scientific  strength.  And  T  think  this  bill  addresses  a  20-year  short- 
fall in  supporting  the  research  university  in  building  its  infrastruc- 
ture and  modernizing  it.  In  recognition  of  the  rapid  advances  in  sci- 
ence, it  requires  new  kinds  of  facilities. 

The  need  of  the  small  colleges  that  primarily  turn  out  students 
who  then  go  into  science,  but  do  no  research,  is  a  real  need.  And  it 
has  to  be  addressed  «iome  wav.  But  if  we  try  to  make  this  an  omni- 
bus bill,  that  addresses  all  of  these  issues,  I  think  it  would  become 
so  loaded  down  that  its  primary  goal  might  be  lost. 

And  so»  I  don't  want  to  minimize  the  needs  of  these  small  col- 
leges, but  i  would  hope  that  we  address  this  very  difficult  problem 
of  our  physical  plant  in  the  research  area,  as  this  bill  wants  to  do, 
as  well  as  find  some  way  over  time  of  handling  the  needs  of  the 
smaller  schools — which  are  not  very  large  incidentally.  They  want 
teaching  laboratories,  and  perhaps  over  time  we  can  find  a  way  to 
handle  that,  once  we  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  our  $200  billion  defi- 
cit. 

I  think  this  is  a  Intimate  area  for  the  Deportment  of  Education, 
for  example,  to  invest  in.  There  is  a  national  concern  at  all  levels 
of  education  about  the  quality  of  science  and  mathematics  educa- 
tion. And  aro  many  impoiiant  issues  that  the  Department  of 
Education  must  address,  but  I  can't  think  of  any  more  important 
one  than  this  one. 

And  so  somehow  involving  that  very  large  department,  and  per- 
haps the  National  Science  Foundation,  over  time  we  can  address 
the  needs  of  the  smaller  schools  that  have  quality  education  pro- 
grams. But  I  think  that  in  this  bill  we  have  another  purpose. 

Mr.  Walgrbn.  Are  you  comfortable  in  so  completely  distinguish- 
ing between  research  that's  done  m  a  setting  where  there  are  grad- 
uate students  as  opposed  to  research  that's  done  in  an  undergradu- 
ate institution?  Now,  I  realize  that  their  goal  is  not  to  do  research 
per  se,  and  their  whole  thrust  has  been  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  liberal  arts. 

But  nonetheless,  because  of  our  respect  in  this  society  for  the  lib- 
eral arts  education  and  it's  importance  in  humanizing  the  longer 
run  of  things,  are  you  really  comfortable  in  saying  that  the  re- 
search that  goes  on  not  in  a  ^tuiuate  student  context  should  not  be 
dealt  with,  or  dealt  with  on  a  totally  different  basis  through  a  to- 
tally different  department  and  through  progranos  that  are  drawn 
in  ways  that  do  not  reach  this  '^^aduate  student  research  focus,  ad- 
mittedly more  highly  focused,  eiiort? 

Dr.  Presl  There  are  many  small  schools  that  have  a  few  faculty 
members  who  do  quality  research,  and  they  ppply  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  they  get  supported  as  they  should  be. 
They're  not  discriminated  against.  If  they  write  good  prop^als  and 
they  have  a  good  record  of  successful  accomplishments,  they  do  get 
supported. 

Tr«'  ^arger  number  of  teachers  at  these  smaller  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, science  teachers,  I  believe  they  need  something  else.  They 
need  a  program  of  periodic  enrichment,  of  periodic  association  with 
research  groups  at  nearby  universities  which  have  research  facili- 
ties. 
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The  way  I  would  want  to  help  these  teachers  is  through  perhaps 
fellowship  programs,  which  enable  them  to  work  during  the 
summer  or  take  a  year  off  occasionally,  and  get  that  research  expe- 
rience that  will  improve  their  teaching  even  more.  No  matter  how 
great  a  teacher  may  be,  there  is  a  need  to  be  replenished,  renewed 
and  catch  up  on  what's  new. 

And  if  you  want  to  help  those  liberal  arts  schools,  one  can  help 
their  faculties  keep  up  to  date  in  the  ways  that  I  have  described. 
And  there  must  be  some  other  creative  mechanisms,  not  terribly 
expensive,  to  keep  those  schools  doing  what  they  do  so  well,  turn- 
ing out  some  high  caliber,  well  educated  liberal  arts  students  who 
then  seek  careers  in  

Mr.  Walgren.  Is  there  much  debate  about  this  in  the  academic 
community?  Do  you  feel  that  what  you  just  said  is  a  very,  very 
broad  consensus  or  

Dr.  Press.  I  would  guess  so. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  OK.  Well,  I  guess  we've  covered  the  ground 
that  we  sort  of  set  out  for  ourselves.  We  appreciate  very  much  your 
testimony,  Dr.  Press,  and  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again  soon. 

Dr.  Press.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Walgren.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  let  me  thank  all  the 
witnesses  for  their  presentations  and  participation  in  this  discus- 
sion. And  we  look  forward  to  developing  this  problem  with  other 
hearings  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  at  12:25  p.m.] 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:40  p.m.,  in  room 
2325,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Doug  Walgren  (chair- 
man uf  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Wau^reih.  Let  me  call  us  to  our  agenda  this  afternoon. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology 
continues  its  hearings  on  laboratories  at  U.S.  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. During  these  hearings  we  will  hear  from  representatives  from 
the  academic  and  research  communities  and  from  a  number  of  the 
major  Federal  research  and  development  agencies. 

We  have  asked  the  witnesses  to  provide  us  with  their  views  on 
the  need  for  research  facilities  modernization  and  for  their  sugges- 
tions for  appropriate  methods  and  alternatives  to  H.R.  2823,  the 
bill  that  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Science  and  Technology  Committee,  Mr. 
Fuqua. 

The  subcommittee  members  will  recall  that  in  our  previous  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  we  received  testimony  from  Mr.  Fuqua;  from  Dr. 
Bemadine  Healy,  then  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy;  and  from  Dr.  Frank  Press,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  At  that  hearing  we  engaged  in  general 
discussion  of  the  proper  Federal  response  to  the  need  to  modernize 
academic  research  facilities.  And  on  that  occasion.  Chairman 
Fuqua  encouraged  us  to  look  broadly  in  this  subject  with  the  goal 
of  achieving  some  sort  of  consensus  on  a  Federal  program. 

There  is  real  interest  in  that  bill  and  in  this  subject,  and  some  of 
us  have  Mready  had  close  consultation  with  constituents  that  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  offering  their  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion. These  hearings  will  give  us  further  opportunities  to  learn 
from  a  variety  of  parts  of  the  scientific  range  in  our  society,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  academic  community.  Certainly  this  is  a 
question  of  watershed  proportion  and  one  that  we  believe  will  be 
the  subiect  of  action  by  the  Congress. 

Wo  have  received  numerous  requests  from  those  seeking  to 
present  testimony  to  the  subcommittee,  and  we  have  tried  to  ac- 
commodate as  many  as  possible.  But  there  are  limits  to  our  time  in 
the  hearing,  and  so  many  we  have  asked  to  give  us  submissions  in 
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another  form.  We  do  have  a  number  of  witnesses  today,  and  in 
view  of  the  member  interest  as  well,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to 
those  who  will  be  making  presentations  to  try  to  limit  yourself  to 
something  in  the  range  of  5,  5-pIu8  minutes  and  focus  on  the  points 
that  you  believe  should  be  underscored.  All  of  your  written  testimo> 
ny  wHl  be  reproduced  in  full  in  the  transcript  so  that  as  a  refer- 
ence document  your  submission  in  writing  will  be  com  7lete  regard- 
less of  whether  you  touch  on  a  particular  point  in  our  time  to  dis- 
cuss. 

So  with  that  we  looi  forward  to  your  testimony  and  want  to  wel- 
come the  fLrst  panel.  And  first,  our  special  welcome  to  Erich  Bloch, 
who  is  the  Direcu>r  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  famil- 
iar to  all  of  us  on  the  committee.  We  appreciate  your  being  avail- 
able for  these  discxtssions.  And  joining  Mr.  Bloch  is  Col.  Donald 
Carter,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Advanced  Technology  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Colonel  Carter  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Leo  Young,  who  is  the 
Director  of  Research  and  Laboratory  Operations  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  And  we  welcome  you  as  well. 

Well,  with  that  let  me  recognize  other  members  for  comments 
and  thoughts. 

Mr.  BoKHLBRT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Your  enthusiasm  to 
move  on  is  shared  by  all  of  us,  so  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  have  a 
statement  that  I  ask  permission  to  have  included  in  its  entirety  in 
the  record.  But  I  do  want  to  say  as  a  coeponsor  of  the  chairman's 
bill  and  a  very  strong  advocate  of  providing  the  necessary  funding 
we  need  for  this  type  of  activity,  university  research  facilities,  I  tell 
my  people  in  academia  that  I  view  this  as  a  jobs  bill.  And  there  is 
nothing  more  important  in  my  estimation  for  the  future  of  this 
country  than  a  greater  number  of  employment  opportunities.  That 
is  going  to  solve  a  lot  of  our  problems,  and  we  can  do  it  in  part  by 
providbig  adequate  funding  for  these  university  research  facilities. 

Yesterday,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  my  district  on  the  Cor- 
nell campus  where  I  was  lobbied  very  intensively  by  some  very  dis- 
tinguished Americans  in  support  of  this  bill.  And  I  assured  them 
that  this  committee  on  a  bipartisan  basis  would  be  working  very 
diligently  to  accelerate  the  pace,  but  we  don't  want  to  proceed  with 
such  dispatch  that  we  neglect  to  fine  tune  the  legislation.  And  that 
is  why  we  are  having  the  hearing  here  today. 

[The  prepared  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Boehlert  follows:] 
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Opening  Statement 
Honorable  Sherv^'OOD  Boehert,  R-ny 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Techn'jlogy 
October  22,  1985 

Mr.  Chairman,  bteMBERS  of  the  Subcommittee,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  pleased  70  HAVE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CONTINUE  DISCUSSION  OF  H.R 

2823/  THE  University  Research  i-acilities  Revitalization  Act  of  198!>. 

As  THE  SUBCCt'iMITTEE'S  PRESS  RELEASE  STATES,  AND  AS  THE  CHAIRMAN'S 
statement  DESCRIBES/  WE  ARE  CONTINUING  HEARINGS  IN  AN  EFFORT  TO 

establish  a  very  accurate  and  complete  record  on  the  status/  need  and 
appropriate  approaches  to  the  funding  of  university  research 
facilities. 

There  are  severe,  organizations,  individuals  and  points  of  view 

TO  BE  heard  on  THIS  TOPIC/  AND  WE  INTEND  THAT  NO  ONE  BE  OVERLOOKED. 
As  I  UNDERSTAND/  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  A  SERIES  OF  EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
DRAFTING  OF  H.R.  2823/  NONE  LESS  THAN  THE  FACT  THAT  THIS  COMMITTEE  HAS 
BEEN  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  RECENT  DEBA.TE  OVER  THE  ROLE  OF  PEER  REVIEW  AND 

THE  USE  OF  Federal  R&D  dollars  for  construction  and  funding  of 

UNIVERSITY  PROPOSALS  THAT  HAVE  NOT  NECESSARILY  EVEN  BEEN  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  REVIEW  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHOR  I Z; T I  ON  PROCESS. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  a  very  complex  one  and  at  the  onseT/  I  would 

LIKE  TO  commend  Mr.  FUQUA  FOR  A  WILLINGNESS  TO  COOPERATE  AND  CONSIDER 
THIS  BILL  OPEN  FOR  AMENDING. 
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Mr.  WALcrtEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boehlert. 

Other  thoughts?  Mr.  Cobey?  Mr.  Brown?  Mr.  Valentine?  Mr. 
Bruce? 

Well,  welcome  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Bloch.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ERICH  BLOCH,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  COL.  DONALD  CARTER,  USAF, 
ACTING  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH AND  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE, WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LEO  YOUNG, 
Ph.D.,  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  MANAGEMENT, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Bloch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  discuss  a  matter  of  major  importance  to  the  sci- 
entific, engineering  and  technological  health  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  question  that  research  facilities  of  the  Nation's  uni- 
versities are  in  need  of  serious  attention,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
we  have  delayed  dealing  with  this  particular  problem  hoping 
always  that  next  yt^ar  would  bring  a  budgetary  situation  that 
would  make  it  less  painful  to  deal  with  this  important  issue.  We 
have  tended  to  put  our  priorities  elsewhere  and  with  a  result  that 
a  substantial  fraction  of  existing  facilities  are  obsolete  and  entirely 
new  facilities  are  needed  in  many  of  the  disciplines. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  thif  subject  has  been  getting 
some  attention  of  late,  and  I  just  want  to  enumerate  a  number  of 
these  opportunities  that  we  had  to  discuss  the  subject.  First  of  all, 
the  National  Science  Board  Committee  on  Excellence  in  Science 
and  Engineering  addressed  the  question  in  considering  the  need  to 
reinforce  the  principle  of  expert  peer  review.  There  was  a  major 
conference  on  the  subject  last  July  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gov- 
emment-University-Industry  Research  Roundtable,  cosponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Board  that  addressed  that  problem,  and  I 
know  there  are  a  couple  members  of  this  particular  committee  that 
attended  and  participated  in  that  particular  meeting—Mr.  Fuqua 
and  Mr.  MacKay,  particularly.  The  third  occasion  was  the  intro- 
duction, obviously,  of  H.R.  2823,  the  University  Research  Facilities 
Revitalization  Act  of  1985,  and  that  has  stimulated  further  impor- 
tant debate  and  discussion.  In  response  to  that,  another  committee 
of  the  National  Science  Board,  the  Committee  on  Science  Policy 
Review,  has  taken  up  the  topic  and  issued  a  report  containing  some 
very  important  principles  or  which  1  will  talk  in  a  minute. 

Ijie  foundation  has  recently  issued  an  important  notice  to  our 
universities  and  other  research  organizations  that  amends  and 
clarifies  our  policy  on  supporting  facilities  construction  and  renova- 
tions. We  are  well  into  tne  process  of  developing  the  surveys  of  fa- 
cilities needb  that  are  called  for  in  the  1986  authorization  bill,  also 
as  an  additional  and  important  kind  of  an  input  to  this  discussion 
and  that  we  believe  are  crucial  to  developing  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation. 

I  make  these  points  and  I  recount  these  various  items  in  order  to 
underscore  the  obvious  importance  of  the  issue.  This  committee  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  all  of  this  activity  by  essentially  fo- 
cusing us  on  this  vital  kind  of  important  problem. 
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The  recent  report  of  the  Board's  Committee  on  Science  Policy 
Review  set  down  two  very  basic  principles  that  we  believe  should 
govern  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  first  principle  is  that  universities  and  colleges  that  do  re- 
search work  under  Federal  sponsorship  should  be  able  to  recover 
the  costs  of  the  facilities  through  the  mechanism  of  indirect  costs. 
The  rate  of  recovery  should  be  realistic,  taking  into  consideration 
the  reasonable  expected  life  of  the  facility.  And  this  can  be  done 
through  use  charges  or  through  depreciation  schedules  on  a  build- 
ing-by-building basis.  So  there  are  at  least  a  couple  mechanisms  to 
address  that  problem. 

Using  indirect  costs  to  reimburse  the  universities,  as  opposed  to 
separately  financing  research  facilities,  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages: 

One,  it  bases  the  reimbursement  for  facilities  costs  on  the  actual 
costs  to  the  universities  as  determined  by  the  accounting  system. 

Second,  it  allocates  facilities  support  in  direct  relation  to  the 
actual  research  performed  and  couples  it  to  the  actual  research 
performed. 

And  it  maintains  the  quality  controls  which  peer  review  provides 
by  tying  facilities  support  to  research  projects  which  are  peer  re- 
viewed. 

So  realistic  cost  recovery  is  our  first  order  of  importance  to  solve 
this  particular  problem. 

The  second  principle  is  that  NSF  must  consider  facilities  along 
with  all  oth(  :  needs  in  deciding  how  to  allocate  limited  funds.  The 
character  of  research  is  changing  so  as  to  make  it  much  more  de- 
pendent on  specialized  facilities  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
And  this  is  especially  true  now  in  such  areas  as  materials  research, 
molecular  biology  and  microelectronics.  But  I  believe  strongly  that 
it  will  be  true  in  many  of  the  disciplines  in  the  future  equally. 

The  important  notice  that  we  recently  sent  to  university  presi- 
dents and  which  we  are  submitting  as  part  of  this  particular  record 
makes  the  shift  in  policy  clear.  The  essence  of  it  is  that  we  will  bal- 
ance the  needs  within  a  given  field,  supporting  projects,  major 
equipment,  and  facilities  as  the  needs  of  each  field  dictate.  The  de- 
taiils  are  important  that  are  in  this  particular  notice  and  I  want  to 
just  highlight  them. 

It  makes  the  point  that  principal  responsibilities  for  facilities  lie 
with  the  universities  and  substantial  cost  sharing  on  bricks  and 
mortar  is  expected.  A  second  point  that  it  makes  is  that  there  are 
compelling  cases  where  we  will  consider  in  all  areas  of  research 
and  education  the  need  for  facilities  in  order  to  do  the  re'^arch. 
But  it  also  makes  the  point  that  our  priorities  are  project  support 
first,  m€gor  equipment  and  instrumentation  second,  and  bricks  and 
mortar  third.  And  in  that  second  area  of  major  equipment  and  in- 
strumentation let  me  just  jpoint  out  that  in  our  1986  budget  request 
that  item  alone  is  about  20  percent  of  our  total  budget,  and  that 
has  been  increasing  over  the  last  few  years  on  a  very  rapid  rate.  So 
we  have  recognized  that  in  the  migor  equipment  area  and  instru- 
mentation area  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  corrective  action  to 
essentially  further  the  research  capabilities  of  the  universities. 

Now,  we  believe,  turning  now  to  H.R.  2823,  we  believe  that  the 
principles  outlined  above  are  a  sound  basis  for  proceeding,  and  that 
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they  are  preferable  to  the  approach  contained  in  this  particular 
bill.  In  particular,  we  feel  that  by  allocating  a  fixed  proportion  of 
all  R&D  resources— 10  percent  in  the  bill— is  undesirable.  We  will 
never  have  enough  money  to  do  all  we  would  like  to  do,  and  in  the 
present  financial  climate,  the  cost  of  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  would  in  all  probability  be  drawn  from  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  research  support  and  which  are  already  in 
very  scarce  demands. 

We  have  to  be  sure  that  the  available  funds  are  used  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  And  any  formula  requirements  such  as  the 
one  that  is  being  proposed  simply  make  that  much  more  difficult. 

Therefore,  while  the  foundation  agrees  with  the  underlying  con- 
cerns of  the  bill,  and  we  are  supporting  that  underl3ring  concern 
and  going  to  take  action  on  the  underlying  concern,  it  does  not  sup- 
port the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  new 
legislation  is  necessary.  Enforcing  the  principles  and  acticns  that  I 
outlined  before,  I  think  will  take  us  a  long  way  toward  resolving 
the  causes  of  the  problem  that  we  are  all  viewing  today. 

Thank  you  /ery  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bloch  follows:] 
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STATEHENT  OF 
MR.  ERICH  BLXH 
DIRECTOR.  miONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  RESEARCH.  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OCTOBER  22.  1985 
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TESTIHONY 
MR.  ERICH  BLOCH 
DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FO'jWDATION 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  RESEARCH.  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHND.OGY 

XTOBER  22.  1985 

■THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  198S-' 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 


IT  IS.  ONCE  AGAIN.  A  PLEASURE  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  TH'    .  'IMiTTtE 
TO  DISCUSS  A  MATTER  OF  MAJOR  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  SCIENTIFl  , 
ENGINEERING.  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  HEALTH  OF  THE  NATION. 
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THERE  IS  NO  QUESTION  THAT  THE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  OF  THE 
NATION'S  UNIVERSITIES  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  SERIOUS  ATTENTION.    FOR  A  NUfiBEK 
OF  YEARS  WE  HAVE  DELAYED  DEALING  WITH  THIS  PROBLEM.  HOPING  ALWAYS  THAT 
•NEXT  YEAR"  WOULD  BRING  A  BUDGETARY  SITUATION  THAT  WOULD  MAKE  LESS 
PAINFUL  THE  NECESSARY  CHOICES.    IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  THEMSELVES.  IN  UUR 
STATE  LEGISLATURES.  AND  IN  THE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH 
RESEARCH  WE  HAVE  TENDED  TO  PUT  0"^  PRIORITIES  ELSEWHERE.  WITH  THE 
RESULT  THAT  A  SUBSTANTIAL  FRACTION  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES  ARE 
OBSOLESCENT.  AND  ENTIRELY  NEW  FACILITIES  ARE  NEEDED  IN  SOME  OF  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  NEW  FIELDS. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  il4S  BEEN  GETTING  SOME 
ATTENTION.    THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD  COMMITTEE  DN  EXCELLENCE  IN 
SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEEPING  ADDRESSED  THE  QUESTION      CONSIDERING  THE  NEED 
TO  REINFORCE  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EXPERT  PEER  REVIEW,    THERE  WAS  A  MAJOR 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  LAST  JJLY  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  -  UNIVERSITY  -  INDUSTRY  RESEARCH  ROUNDTABLE.  SPONSORED  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD.  THE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
POLICY.  AND  THE     TIONAL  ACADEMIES  OF  SCIENCE  AND  OF  ENGINEERING. 
SEVERAL  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE.  INCLUDING  MR.  FUOUA  AND  MR.  hACKAY. 
PLAYED  IMPORTANT  ROLES  IN  THAT  CONFERENCE. 
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HORE  RECENTLY  THE  INTRODUCTION  Of  H.  R.  2323,  THE  UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES  RE VITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1*^:5,  HAS  STIHULATtU  FUhTHEh 
IHPORTANT  DEBATE.    IN  RESPONSE  TO  THAT,  ANOTHER  COhMITTLt  OF  THt 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARO,  TKc  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  POLICY  REVIEW,  HAS 
TAKEN  UP  THE  TOPIC  ANO  ISSUEO  A  REPORT  CONTAINING  SOME  IMPORTANT 
PRINCIPLES. 

THE  FOUNDATION  HAS  RECENTLY  ISSUED  AN  "IMPORTANT  NOTICE"  TO  OUR 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  OTHER  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  AMENDS  ANO 
CLARIFIES  OUR  POLICY  ON  SUPPORTING  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
RENOVATION.    ANO  WE  ARE  WELL  INTO  THE  PROCESS  OF  UEVELOPING  THE 
SURVEYS  Of  FACILITIES  NEEDS  THAT  ARE  CALLED  FOR  IN  THE  FY  19bb 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL,  ANO  THAT  WE  BELIEVE  ARE  CRUCIAL  TO  UEVELOPING  A 
TRUE  PICTURE  Of  THE  SITUATION. 

I  RECOUNT  THESE  VARIOUS  ITEMS  IN  OKDEk  TO  UNDERSCORE  THE 
OBVIOUS  IMP^'RTANCt  Of  THE  ISSUE,  AND  TO  MAKE  IT  CLEAR  THAT  A  LOT  OF 
SERIOUS  THOJGHT  IS  GOING  INTO  TRYING  TO  FIND  A  SOLUTION. 
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THIS  nOHHITTEE  DESERVES  A  LOT  OF  THE  CREDIT  FOR  ALL  THIS 
ACTIVI.Y.    THROUGH  THE  HEARINGS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TASK 
FORCE,  THROUGH  THE  INITIATIVE  IN  MANDATING  SURVEYS  IN  THE 
AUTHORIZATIuH  BILL,  AND  ESPECIALLY  BY  INTRODUCING  H.  R.  2825,  THE 
COMMITTEE  HAS  RAISED  THE  ISSUE  TO  A  MUCH  HIGHER  LEVZL  OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS.    IN  SO  DOING,  IT  HAS  MADE  THE  LIKELIHOOD  OF  A 
SUCCESSFUL  SEARCH  FOR  A  SOLUTION  MUCH  GREATER. 


THf  GQVFRNING  WINCIPLESt 

THE  RECErtT  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD'S  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  POLICY 
REVIEW  SET  DOWN  TWO  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  THAT  WE  BELIEVE  SHOULD  GOVERN 
EFFORTS  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBLEM. 

1.    THE  FIRST  IS  THAT  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  THAT  00 
RESEARCH  WORK  UNDER  FEDERAL  SPONSORSHIP  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOVER  THE 
COSTS  Of  THE  FACILITIES  USED  THOUGH  THE  MECHANISM  OF  INDIRECT  COSTS. 
THE  RATE  Of  RECOVERY  SHOULD  BE  REALISTIC,  TAKING  INTO  CONSIDERATION 
THE  REASONABLE  EXPECTED  LIFE  OF  THE  FACILITY. 
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USING  INDIRECT  COSTS  TO  RFIMBURSE  THE  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  LEAVING 
IT  TO  THEM  TO  MAKE  THE  NECESSARY  INVESTMENTS,  AS  OPPOSED  TO  SEPARATELY 
FINANCING  RESEARCH  FACILITIES,  HAS  A  NUMBER  Of  ADVANTAGES: 

0  IT  BASES  THE  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  FACILITlEb  COSTS  ON  THE 
ACTUAL  COSTS  OF  THE  UNlVERSriES,  AS  DETEkhlNED  BY  IHE 
ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM. 

0    IT  ALLOCATES  FACILITL-.S  SUPPORT  IN  DIRECT  RELATION  TO  THE 
ACTUAL  RESEARCH  PERFQfrflED. 

0    IT  MAINTAINS  THE  QUALITY  CONTROLS  WHICH  PEER  REVIEW 
PROVIDES,  B>  TYING  FACILITIES  SWVUl  TO  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS  WHICH  ARC  TctR-REVltWED. 

2.    THE  SECOND  PRINCIPLE  IS  THAT  THE  FOUNDATION  MUST  CONSIDER 
FACILITIES  ALONG  WITH  ALL  OTHER  NEEDS  IN  DECIDING  HOW  TO  ALLOCATE 
LIMITED  FUNDS.  IN  SOME  FIELDS  THE  CHARACTER  OF  RESEARCH  IS  CHANblNb  bO 
AS  TO  MAKE  IT  MXH  MORE  DEPENDENT  ON  SPECIALIZED  FACILITIES  THAN  HAS 
BEEN  THE  CASE  IN  THE  PAST.    THIS  IS  ESPECIALLY  TRUE  NOW  IN  MATERIALS 
RESEARCH,  MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY,  AND  MICROELECTRONICS.    IN  THE  FUTURE  IT 
WILL  UNDOUBTEDLY  BE  TRUE  IN  OTHER  FIELDS  AS  WELL.    IN  MOST  FitLDS  THE 
TRADITIONAL  FOUNDATION  PRIORITY  FOR  FUNDING  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  AND 
MAJOR  EQUIPMENT  IN  PREFERENCE  TO  FACILITIES  CONTINUES  TO  BE  PkOPtR. 
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BUT  IN  THOSE  FIELDS  IN  WHICH  A  LACK  OF  SPECIALIZED  FACILITIES  IS  THt 
CONSTRAINING  FACTOR  ON  RESEARCH  WE  CLEARLY  MUST  PLACE  A  HiGHtK 
PRIORITY  ON  PROVIOING  FACILITIES. 

THE  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  THAT  WE  RECENTLY  SENT  TO  UNlVERblTY 
PRESIDENTS  AND  THE  HEADS  OF  OTHER  GRANTEE  ORCiANIZATlONS  MAKES  ThlS 
SHIFT  IN  POLICY  CLEAR.    THE  ESSENCE  OF  IT  IS  THAT  WE  WILL  USE  THE  PEEK 
REVIEW  SYSTEM  TO  BALANCE  THE  NEEDS  WITHIN  A  GIVEN  FIELD,  SUPPORTING 
PROJECTS,  MAJOR  EQUIPMENT,  AND  FACILITIES  AS  THE  NEEDS  OF  EACH  FIELD 
DICTATE.  ATTACHED  TO  MY  PREPARED  STAlEMENT  IS  A  COPY  OF  THIS  NOTICE 
FOR  INCLUSION  IN  THE  RECORD. 


THE  FnilNnATTnN'S  POSITION  ON  H.  R.  2823= 

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  PRINCIPLES  OUTLINED  ABOVE  ARE  A  SOUND  BASIS 
FOR  PROCEEDING,  AND  THAT  THEY  ARE  PREFERABLE  TO  THE  APPROACH  CONTAINED 
IN  H.  R.  2825.  IN  PARTICULAR,  WE  FEEL  THAT  THE  RIGIDITY  INTRODUCED  bY 
ALLOCATING  A  FIXED  PROPORTION  OF  ALL  R&D  RESOURCES  TEN  PERCENT  IN 
THE  BILL  "  IS  UNDESIRABLE.  WE  WILI  NEVER  HAVE  ENOUGH  MONEY  TO  DO  ALL 
WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DO,  AND  IN  THE  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  CLIMATE,  THE  COSl  OF 
MEETING  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  BILL  WOULD  PROBABlv  BE  DKAWN  FROM  FUNDS 
THAT  WOULD  OTHERWISE  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  RESEARCH  SUPPORT. 


1  M 
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WE  HAVE  TO  BE  SURE  THAT  THE  AVAILABLE  FUNDS  ARE  USED  IN  THt 
MOST  EFFICIENT  WAY  POSSIBLE.    ANY  HARD  AND  FAST  REQUIREMENTS  SUCH  AS 
THIS  ONE  SIMPLY  MAKE  THAT  MORE  DIFFICULT. 

THEREFORE,  WHILE  THE  FOUNDATION  AGREES  WITH  THE  UNUERLYINO 
CONCERN  OF  THE  BILL,  IT  DOES  NOT  SUPPORT  H.  R.         IN  ITS  PKtbtNT 
FORM.    AT  LEAST  AT  PRESENT,  IT  IS  NOT  CLEAR  TO  US  THAT  NEW  LEGISLATION 
IS  NECESSARY. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  PREPARED  STATEMENT.  I  WGULU  faE 
HAPPY  TO  RESPOND  TO  ANY  QUESTIONS  THAT  THE  CUMMITTEE  MAY  HAVE. 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Offut  of  tht  Dirtctor 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  a06M 


Notice  No.  98 


September  27.  1985 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
TO 


PRESIDENTS  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
AND  HEADS  OF  OTHER  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  GRANTEE  ORGANIZATIONS 


Subjfct  Micy  OB  CoMtrvctioB  ud  RciiovatioB  of  BMrareh  and  EducftUon 


The  National  Science  FoundatioD  and  the  National  Science  Board  have  recently  contidefcd  again 
the  queetKM)  of  providinf  eupfioit  for  reeaarch  and  education  fadlitiet,  as  oppoeed  to  support  for 
major  equipment  and  inatnimentation  or  specific  projects.  It  is  the  Foundation's  policy  that 
pnnapal  responsibility  for  providinf  facilities  for  mearcfa  and  education  remains  with  academic 
institutions.  The  Foundation  will,  however,  'nMiaider  Umited  support  for  facilities  when  a  compel- 
Unc  case  can  be  made. 

Each  NSF  program  must  consider  competing  needs  for  project  support,  for  mt)or  equipment  and 
mstrumenution  and  for  fadlitiea  in  decidinf  how  to  allocate  limited  funds.  The  critens  for 
selection  are  the  same  in  aQ  cases,  and  are  as  stated  in  Grantt  for  Scientific  and  Enginetrmg 
Reteorch  (NSF  83-57,  rev.  1/85).  Substantial  cost  sharing  will  be  required  m  aQ  grants  in  which 
facilities  are  supported. 

AD  NSF  propams  wiD  oonnder  proposals  that  indude  limds  far  facilities  ooratruction,  rowvation,  or 
improvement  in  competition  with  aQ  other  proposals  recetvad.  The  Foundation's  current  budget  is 
constrained,  and  no  new  or  special  funds  are  expected  to  be  available  for  facilities.  In  most  fields, 
the  Foundation  will  continue  to  give  first  conaideration  to  project  support,  then  to  major  equip- 
ment snd  instrumenUtMn,  and  then  to  facilities.  However,  in  fields  in  which  research  is  especially 
dependc  nt  on  specialised  fadlitiea,  and  a  compelling  argument  is  made  that  facilities  are  required 
to  achieve  spedfic  research  or  education  objectives,  facilities  support  will  be  provided. 

Interested  parties  are  advised  to  contact  the  FoundaUon  before  submitting  a  proposal. 


Erich  Bloch 
Director 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bloch. 
Let's  turn  directly  to  Colonel  Carter  then,  and  then  we'll  return 
to  both  of  you  as  a  panel  and  we'll  have  discussion. 
Colonel  Carter. 

Colonel  Carter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  be  invited  to  appear  before  this  committee 
today  to  represent  the  Department  of  Defense  in  addressing  the 
modernization  of  college  and  university  research  facilities. 

With  me  today  is  Dr.  Leo  Young,  as  you  noted  earlier.  He  is  the 
Director  of  our  Research  and  Laboratory  Management  Office 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretariat. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  work  which  we  have  done  to  assess 
the  need  for  facilities  improvement  and  current  DOD  programs 
aimed  at  upgrading  laboratories.  I  would  then  like  to  offer  some  ob- 
servations and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  pending  Uni- 
versity Research  l^acilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985, 

The  Nation's  defense,  as  well  as  its  economic  health,  is  depend- 
ent upon  our  ability  to  maintain  a  strong  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal capability.  The  major  advances  in  weapons  systems  which  have 
allowed  us  to  keep  a  technological  advantage  over  the  Soviets  are 
based  on  the  discoveries  and  developments  from  our  pas':  research 
investments.  Therefore,  it's  important  that  we  conduct  a  strong 
and  vigorous  science  and  technology  program  now  to  ensure  the 
Nation  s  future  security. 

Our  universities  play  a  uniquely  important  role  relative  to  the 
strength  of  the  science  and  technology  base.  They  are  the  principal 
performers  of  the  basic  research  which  generates  the  scientific  in- 
sight and  knowledge  which  form  the  basis  for  future  technological 
information. 

University  research  activities  also  provide  an  essential  environ- 
ment for  the  development  of  future  scicjntists  and  engineers.  Uui- 
versities  are  a  major  factor  in  the  defense  science  and  technology 
activities.  About  one-half  of  all  DOD  basic  research  funds  are  ex- 
pended on  university  campuses;  that  is,  about  $430  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  plus  a  small  fraction  of  our  exploratory  develop- 
ment funds  which  amount  to  about  $120  million  in  1985. 

The  prime  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  create  new  knowledge 
and  develop  new  technology  to  provide  future  defense  options. 

Now,  we  recognize  that  the  principal  funding  mechanism,  the  m- 
dividual  investigator  research  grant  or  contract,  does  no^  usually 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  address  the  capital  intensive 
components  of  an  effective  research  laboratory  such  as  the  major 
research  instrumentation  and  facilities.  Consequently,  we  ha\e  pro- 
grams underway  which  will  provide  additional  funds  for  instru- 
mentation. In  order  to  determine  the  technological  area-specific 
needs  for  support  to  research  laboratories,  we  conducted  a  survey 
to,  one,  document  the  research  laboratory  needs  of  universities  en- 
gaged in  DOD  research;  second,  to  assess  the  needs  by  academic 
field;  third,  provide  estimates  of  costs  to  meet  those  needs;  and, 
four,  provide  specific  recommendations.  In  April  of  this  year,  the 
results  of  that  survey  were  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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In  order  to  reduce  the  study  to  manageable  proportions,  we  fo- 
cused the  survey  on  five  disciplines  critical  to  DOD:  Chemistry, 
physics,  electronics,  engineering,  materials.  The  most  pressing 
needs  were  found  to  be  in  the  areas  of  electronics,  materials,  and 
engineering  where  the  recent  rapid  advances  in  technology  are 
straining  university  resources  to  keep  pace.  Requirements  for  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  in  physics  and  chemistry  were  substantial, 
but  notably  less,  and  the  major  need  in  physics  was  facilities  to 
support  the  development  of  directed-energy  devices.  Chemistry 
needs  were  lowest,  reflecting  a  proportionately  lesser  DOD  involve- 
ment in  the  broad  aspects  of  experimental  chemistry, 

I  would  like  to  now  discuss  our  curr'^nt  DOD  program  for  aca- 
demic laboratory  modernization.  Our  direct  funding  of  universities 
not  only  provides  the  research  to  meet  our  technology  base  needs, 
but  also  provides  a  m^or  resource  for  educational  and  instrumen- 
tation support.  In  1985,  this  direct  support  was  abort  $500  million. 
For  each  $1  million  of  university  research,  we  support  about  10  to 
15  graduate  students  and  we  purchase  about  $100,000  of  research 
instrumentation.  With  each  $350,000  to  $400,000  of  research  fund- 
ing we  have  supported  a  new  Ph.D.  These  supplemental  benefits 
derived  from  the  DOD  research  program  make  a  migor  contribu- 
tion to  ensuring  the  strength  of  the  Nation's  science  and  engineer- 
ing capability. 

Now,  we  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs  through 
depreciation  or  use  allowance  which  is  included  as  an  indirect  ex- 
pense to  provide  partial  payment  for  the  use  of  university  facilities. 
On  the  average,  this  allowance  contributes  4.5  percent  to  the  45- 
percent  indirect  cost  rate.  In  1985,  this  mechanism  provided  the 
universities  with  over  $15  million  from  DOD  contracts. 

In  addition  to  the  research  program,  we  are  making  a  meyor 
effort  to  improve  the  research  capabilities  of  the  Nation's  universi- 
ties through  two  mcgor  initiatives.  One  of  these  is  the  University 
Research  Instrumentation  Program  which  was  initiated  in  1983  to 
provide  funding  to  purchase  some  of  the  more  expensive  research 
equipment  items  required  to  modernize  university  laboratories. 
This  program  is  a  5-year,  $150  million  effort  to  providr,  items  of 
equipment  in  the  $50,000  to  $500,000  price  range  which  can  be  used 
in  research  of  primary  concern  to  the  services.  The  program  was 
funded  at  $30  million  per  year,  or  is  funded  at  $30  million  per  year 
through  fiscal  year  1987.  In  our  first  3  years  we  awarded  $90  mil- 
lion, and  the  awards  for  the  nexL  increment  of  $60  million  will  be 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  Those  awards  will  be  announced  in 
the  spring  of  1986  pending  the  outcome  of  evaluations  of  proposals 
that  are  due  in  this  November. 

In  1986,  we  will  initiate  a  new  DOD-university  research  initia- 
tive—this fiscal  year.  And  this  initiative  will  address  concerns 
about  the  infrastructure  of  science  and  technology  in  the  United 
States  and  its  relation  to  a  stronger  national  defense.  Twenty-five 
million  dollars  has  been  included  in  our  budget  for  this  new  start. 
We  made  it  through  the  first  two  committees,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee^,  and  the  Conference  Committee  for  the  Armed  Services 
increased  it  to  $100  million;  and  we  are  busily  working  it  in  the 
Appropriations  Committees. 
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The  first  thrust  includes  fellowships,  scholarships,  exchange  sci- 
entists and  instrumentation  programs,  and  we  will  involve  our  in- 
house  laboratories  and  our  scientific  research  offices  with  the  objec- 
tive of  enhancing  the  Nation's  science  and  engineering  capability 
and,  at  the  same  time,  strengthening  the  interaction  between  the 
in-house  laboratories  and  the  Nation's  universities. 

The  second  thnist  of  this  new  initiative  will  be  the  initiation  of 
multidisciplinary  science  and  engineering  research  programs  in  a 
number  of  high  risk,  potentially  high  payoff  areas  such  as  materi- 
als, fluid  mechanics,  aeronautics,  computer  sciences,  and  microelec- 
tronics. 

The  proposed  legislation,  would  establish  a  program  for  funding 
the  replacement  and  modernization  of  research  facilities  at  colleges 
and  universities.  Congress  would  authorize  funding  for  the  first 
year.  In  subsequent  years  the  act  provides  for  a  reserve  to  be 
funded  out  of  the  total  agency  research  and  development  awards  to 
universities  and  colleges.  It  is  our  interpretation  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  lead  to  a  substantial  loss  of  funds  from  our  research 
program  as  such,  as  well  as  loss  to  our  support  for  research  instru- 
mentation and  education  of  scientists  and  engineers  at  universities. 

Now,  in  summary,  we  agree  that  there  is  a  great  need  to  upgrade 
and  modernize  the  academic  research  facilities  and  instrumenta- 
tion, and  collectively  we  must  seek  a  means  to  provide  the  state  of 
the  €urt  research  laboratories  that  this  Nation  needs.  Universities 
are  a  valuable  part  of  our  science  and  technology  program.  We  look 
to  them  to  provide  the  magority  of  our  research  and  to  educate  the 
scientists  and  engineers  which  are  in  increasing  demand  by  both 
the  IX)D  and  universities— and  industry— excuse  me. 

DOD  has  made  a  megor  conmiitment  to  upgrade  the  university 
instrumentation  and  to  support  graduate  and  postgraduate  educa- 
tion in  science  and  engineering.  The  problem^  of  rapid  obsolescence 
and  rising  costs  of  modem  research  instrumentation  are  being  par- 
tially met  through  our  University  Research  Instrumentation  Pro- 
gram and  our  university  research  initiative. 

Our  programs  emphasize  those  elements  of  the  university  re- 
search structure  that  are  most  dependent  on  DOD  funding:  Princi- 
pal investigators,  students,  and  equipment.  Universities  are  ..er- 
ally  more  successful  in  finding  support  for  the  other  elements,  es- 
pecially facilities,  from  State  governments,  private  industry,  and 
other  sources.  We  view  this  as  an  appropriate,  healthy  division  of  a 
funding  burden  which  would  be  overwhelming  to  any  one  sector. 

Now,  there  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  to  provide  modem  facili- 
ties for  university  researchers,  and  means  for  funding  these  need 
to  be  found  which  do  not  jeopardize  our  current  research  effort.  We 
are  eager  to  work  with  this  committee,  with  the  universities,  the 
State  governments,  and  the  private  sector  to  find  suitable  mecha- 
nisms to  modemize  university  laboratories. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Colonel  Carter  follows:] 
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Nr.  Chairaan  and  Beabers  ot  the  Couittee: 
INTRODUCTION 

I  ai  pleased  to  be  invited  to  testily  before  this  Couittee 
and  tc  represent  the  Depertaent  of  Defense  in  addressing  the 
BOdarniiation  of  collage  and  university  research  facilities. 

Todey  I  will  describe  the  work  which  we  heve  done  to  essess 
the  need  for  facilities  iaproveaent.  the  recoaaendetions  which 
resulted  froa  those  essessaents,  end  current  DoD  progreas  eiaeH  at 
upgrading  leboretori\ ^.    I  would  then  like  to  offer  soae 
ooservetlons  end  recoaaendetions  with  respect  to  the  pending 
University  Reseerch  Iscilities  Revitelizetioi  Act  of  198S. 

The  netion's  defense,  es  well  es  its  econoaic  heelth,  is 
dependent  upon  our  ebility  to  aeintein  e  strong  scientific  end 
technological  capability.    The  aejor  advences  In  weepons  systeas 
which  have  allowed  us  to  keep  e  technologicel  edventege  over  the 
Soviets  ere  besed  on  the  developaents  and  discoveries  froa  our 
pest  reseerch  investaents. 

Technology,  however,  is  e  perishable  coaaodity.  Our  tesk  is 
to  sustein  progress  in  order  have  the  technicel  options 
available  to  provide  the  technologicel ly  superior  weepons  of  the 
future.  However  there  is  e  long  lead  tiae  froa  en  idee  to 
ailitery  herdwere.  Therefore,  it  is  iaportant  thet  we  conduct  e 
etrong  end  vigorous  science  and  technology  prograa  to  ensure  the 
future  well  being  of  the  netion*^  security. 

Our  universities  pley  e  uniquely  iaportent  role  reletive  to 
the  strength  of  the  science  end  technology  base.    They  are  the 
principal  perforaers  of  the  basic  resc^arch  which  underpins  our 
technologicel  advances.    Hence,  they  a»e  vitel  to  aainteining  the 
country's  ailitery  and  econoaic  strength.    In  eddition  to 
generating  the  scientific  insight  and  knowledge  which  fora  the 
besis  ot  future  technologicel  Innovation,  university  reseerch 
ectivities  provide  an  essential  anviionaent  for  the  developaent  ot 
future  scientists  and  engineers.    DoD  wes  aaong  the  first  Federel 
agencies  to  recognise  the  essential  role  thet  the  ecedeaic 
coaaunity  pleys  in  the  continuence  of  U.S.  technological 
leedership. 

Universities  are  a  aajor  factor  in  the  DoD  science  and 
technology  activities.    Approxiaately  helf  of  all  DoD  reseerch 
funds  ere  expended  on  university  caapusas  (epproxiaetely 
$450  aiUion  in  FY  19SS),  plus  a  saall  frsction  of  exploretory 
developaent  funds  (epproxiaetely  $120  aillion  in  FY  198S).  The 
priae  purpose  of  these  progreas  is  to  create  new  knowledge  end 
develop  new  technology  to  provide  future  defense  options. 
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Univtrsitr  resMrcb  bes  b«en  »  Mjor  coapontnt  of  growth  in 
tb«  DoD  ttcbnoloi/  btst  during  the  p*st  dtc»d«*    During  the  period 
FY  197S  to  FY  1915,  OoD    pending  for  retttrch  ftt  universities  grew 
•t  ft  reftl  ftnnuftl  rftte  of  seven  percent  -considerebly  greeter  then 
the  growth  of  Defense  reseerch  funds  es  ft  whole* 

It  is  recogoited  thet  the  principel  funding  HechftniSH  -  r 
iBdividuftl  investigfttor  reseerch  grftnt  or  contrftct  -does  not 
tttuftll/  provide  the  resources  necessftr/  to  ftddress  the  cepitftl- 
intensive  coaponeats  of  en  effective  reseerch  l»bor»tor>,  such  es 
Mjor  reseerch  instruaentetion  and  ftcilities.    In  ecknowledgenent 
of  this  difficult/*  the  OoD  took  action  to  provide  additJonel 
funds  for  iastruaentation  -  through  the  Universit/  Research 
InstruaeatatioB  Frograa  and  the  Universit/  Research  Initiative 
discussed  below  -  and  to  deternine  the  extent  of  the  needs  for 
laboratory  and  facilities  upgrade. 

The  OoD-University  Forua  Vorking  Group  on  Engineering  and 
Science  Education  in  its  report  of  July  1915,  addressed  the  issue 
of  research  laboratories  in  the  context  of  its  exanination  of  the 
nation's  dininished  capability  to  produce  well<qunlif ied  engineers 
and  scientists.    In  eddition  to  stengthening  huaan  resources 
prograns  such  as  fellowships*  exchange  scientists,  and  young 
investiiators,  the  study  recoaaended  that  additional  funds  be 
provided  for  instruaentation  aad  that  (aaphasis  in  repurtj 


sliouia  be  estebltshed.    DoD  should  undertake  a  research 
laboratory  rehabilitation  prograa  targeted  on  fields  ot 
interest  to  Defense*  aad  encourage  other  agencies  to  begin 
siailar  prograas»  eech  in  furtherence  9f  their  perticular 
interests  end  nissions.** 

In  order  to  deternine  the  eree-specif ic  needs  for  support  ot 
reseerch  leboratories,  the  OoD  conducted  a  survey  to  (1)  docuaent 
the  laboratory  needs  of  universities  engaged  in  DoD  research, 
(2)  assess  the  priorities  by  ecedenic  field,  (5)  provide  estinates 
of  « jsts  to  aeet  those  needs,  end  (4)  provide  specific 
reconnendations.    In  April  of  this  year,  the  results  of  thet 
survey  were  provided  to  the  Subconaittee  on  Research  and 
Developnent  of  the  House  Conaittee  on  Ar^ed  Services  in  the  repoxt 
titled  "Selected  University  Laboratory  Needs  in  Support  of 
Notional  Security." 

The  survey  focused  on  five  disciplines  deternim     to  be 
critical  to  DoD.    These  ere  chenistry,  eUctronics,  engineering, 
■aterials  and  physics.    It  was  recognized  that  these  do  not  cover 
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tha  brttdth  of  tht  DoD  rttttrcb  intartsts  but  tbat  other  Mjor 
•rttf,  ••!.»  bioavdicil  and  biological  tciancas  and  coaputar 
rasourcas  hava  baan  or  would  ba  covartd  in  data  col lac t ion  af forts 
of  othar  agancias  (NIH.  NSF»  and  DoB). 

In  ordar  to  gat  a  aora  coaplata  pictura  of  tba  raquiranants* 
tba  furvay  addrassad  tba  aaads  for  both  tba  ftcilltias  and  najor 
aquipaant  vbicb  ara  wssantial  to  a  aodtrn  laboratory.    Tba  surva/ 
vat  coaductad  through  tba  Sarvlca  Rasa«rcb  Off icas  (ARO»  OHk,  and 
AnSR)  aad  tba  Dafaasa  Rasaarcb  Projacts  Afcocy  (DARPA).  Tha 
rasult  vas  an  astiaata  of  tiM  aai varsity  i«ooratory  upgrada  and 
Bodaraitatioa  iaitiativas  aacassary  to  briag  tba  laboratorias 
dosar  to  suff  iciaaqr  fro«  tba  M)  parspactlva. 

Tba  Bost  prassiag  aaads  vara  fooad  to  ba  in  tha  araas  of 
alactroBics»  Bataiials»  aad  aagiaaariag  vbara  tba  racaat  rapid 
advancat  ia  tacbaology  ara  straining  uaivarsity  rasourcas  to  kaap 
paca.   Raquiraaants  for  facilitias  aad  aquipaaat  in  physics  and 
chaaistry  vara  sabstaatial  but  aotably  I  ;ss.    Tba  aajor  naad  in 
physics  vas  facilitias  to  support  tba  davalopaaat  of  diractod 
•itrty  davicas.    ClMaistry  aaads  vara  lovast,  raflactiag  a 
proportioaatalr  laasar  Dob  iavMvaaaat  in  broad  aspacts  of 
axpariaaatal  ckaaiatry. 

CUIKBHT  DOD  ftOOtAMS/ltBSOWtCBS  POK  ilCAPBilC  LAiOHATOItY  jODBRWlUTIOW 

Tha  diract  faadiag  of  vBivarsitias  by  DoD  aot  only  orovldas 
tha  rasa  arch  aacasaary  to  aaat  our  tachaology  basa  raquiraaants 
but  also  provida  a  aajor  rasourca  for  adocatioaal  and 
iastruaaatatioa  support.    la  FY  191$.  this  diract  support  vas  ovar 
ISOO  aillioa.    Por  oaeh  $1  aillioa  ol  uaivarsity  rasaarch»  va 
support  10  to  IS  gradoata  studoats  aad  purchaaa  $100  thousand  of 
rasaarch  iastruaaatatioa.    Vith  aach  $3S0-4S0  thousand  of  rasaarch 
fundicf  va  hava  •-.rr^portad  a  aav  Ph.D.    Thasa  sopploaantal  banafits 
darivad  fT«c       Dej  rasaarch  prograa  aaka  a  aajor  contribution  to 
aasuring  tha  straagth  of  tha  aat ion's  sciaaca  and  anginaaring 
capability. 

In  addition  to  tha  rasaarch  prograa,  tha  DoD  is  aaking  a  aajor 
aCfort  to  iaprova  tha  rasaarch  capabilitias  of  tha  nation*! 
univarsitias  through  tvo  aajor  inltiativas,  tha  Univarsity 
Rasaarch  Instruaantation  Prograa  and  tha  Univarsity  Rasaarch 
Initiativa.    Thasa  prograas  ara  supplaaantad  by  tha  funds  providad 
to  univarsitias  through  indiract  (ovarhaad)  chargas  to  DoD 
rasaarch  contracts. 


In  1913  tha  DoD  initiatad  a  now  prograa  to  provida  funding 
dadicatad  to  tba  purchasa  of  soaa  of  tha  aora  axpansiva  S4T 
aquipaant  itaas  raquirad  to  aodarnita  univarsity  laboratorias. 


Univarsity  Rasaarch  Instruaantation 
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Tha  Uoivarslty  RtSMrct  Instruaantation  Progru  it  •  five-yttr, 
IISO  Billion  progru  to  provida  itaas  off  tquipaaat  in  tha  |50»000 
to  ^500,000  pric*  rang*  wbicli  con  b«  uttd  in  rtstorch  off  priatr/ 
coacorn  to  tlit  Strvicti.    Tilt  progrta  it  ffundtd  tt  $30  aillion  ptr 
rtar  through  FY  1917,  and  tpproiiatttly  tqutlt  tbt  aanutl  ffunding 
laval  ffor  aquipaant  itaat  <«iilch  trt  routintly  indudtd  in  rttaarch 
contracts  with  univartititt.    In  our  ffirtt  thrat  yttrt,  mo  twtrdad 
$90  Billion  in  ovtr  650  grtatt  to  1S2  uniwtrtititt  in  47  ttttas. 
A»ardt  for  tbt  atxt  incraatnt  ot  $60  aillion  for  FY  1916  tnd 
py  19i7  will  bt  tnnounctd  atxt  tpring  tt  tbt  ratult  off  tht 
tftluetion  off  propottlt  dut  in  by  Novtabtr  1995. 


In  FY  1996,  wt  plan  to  iaitittt  t  atw  OoO^Utivtrtit/  Rttttrch 
Initittivt.    Tbit  progrta  will  tddrttt  toat  cff  tbt  widttprttd 
coactrnt  about  tba  iaffrtttructurt  off    'itnct  tad  ttcbnology  in  tht 
Unittd  Sttttt  tad  itt  rtlttioat  to  t  ttroagtr  attioatl  dtfftatt  tnd 
aatioaal  acoaoay.    Tvaaty-ffivt  aillioa  dolltrt  btt  bttn  includtd 
in  tbt  Rttttrcb  pi  ^graa,  tpproxiaattly  $6  aillion  ffor  ttcb  off  tbt 
tbrtt  Strvicti  aad  OARPA.    Mt  piaa  <o  grow  this  progrta  ia  tbt 
atar  ttra.    This  ttw  sttrt  will  coasist  off  two  aajor  thrusts. 

Tbt  ffirst  thrust  iaclodts  ff^llowsbip,  tssistantsbip,  txcbaast 
scitatist  aad  iastruBaatttioa  prograas.    Tbt  ffirst  tbrtt.  **ptopIt 
prograas»**  will  iavol^t  our  ia-boust  Itborttorits  tad  *scltatif ic 
rtsttrcb  offfficts  with  tbt  obitctivt  of  tnbaaciag  tbt  ration's 
scitact  and  tagiattriag  ctptbility  aad,  tt  tbt  saat  tiat, 
strtngtbtaiag  tbt  iattrtctiot  batwtaa  in-boust  Itberttory  and 
univtrsity  rtsttrcbtrs.    Additional  ffuadiag  ffor  instruatntation 
has  bttn  iadudtd  in  this  iaitittivt. 

Tbt  stcond  tbrust  off  tbis  aa«  iaitittivt  will  be  tbt 
initittioa  off  Bultidiscipliatrv  scitact  tad  tagiattriag  rtsttrcb 
prograas  ia  t  auabtr  off  bigb  risk,  pottatitlly  high  payoffff  trtts 
such  ts  aattritls  tad  structurts,  ffluid  atcbanics,  ttrontutics, 
biot«cbnology»  coaauaicttioa  attworks,  coaputtr  scitact, 
aicrotltctroaics,  aad  optical  aattritls.    Tbt  iattnt  is  to  support 
prograas  which  conctatrttt  ttltat  to  tcbitvt  tbt  "critictl  atss" 
rtquirtd  to  tcctltrttt  rtsttrcb  tchitvtatnts.  Thtst 
aulti disci pi intry  prograas  will  bt  atntgtd  through  t  Tri-Strvict 
tnd  DARPA  coaaitttt  which  will  providt  clost  coordinttion  with  OoD 
tnd  a  singlt  point  off  ffocus  ffor  tbt  univtrsitits. 


Indirtct  costs  tllowablt  on  DoD  contrtcts  trt  dtttraintd 
ffollowing  tbt  Offffict  off  Nanagtatnt  tnd  9udgtt  guidtnct. 
Rtsponsibility  ffor  tpprovtl  tnd  tudit  off  tht  indirtct  rttt  ffor  tny 
ont  univtrsit/  is  tsslgntd  tlthtr  to  tbt  Dtptrtatnt  off  Httlth  tnd 
Huatn  Strvicts  or  tht  Offfict  off  Ntvtl  Rtsttrch  ts  tbt  cogniztnt 


OoO-Univtrsity  Rtsttrcb  Initittivt 


Indirtct  Rtiaburstatnt 


•fcnc/.    A  d«pr«ci«tion  or  uit  allowance  if  included  as  an 
indiract  axpenia  to  provide  partial  pavaant  for  the  use  of 
u&ivarsitr  facilities  in  the  accoapllstuient  of  the  research 
prograa.    On  the  average »  this  allowance  contributes  4.5  percent 
to  the  45  percent  indirect  cost  rate.    In  FY  1915,  this  Bechanisa 
firovidad  tha  universities  with  over  $\S  ail  lion  froa  DoD 
contracts. 

OMIVBRSITY  RB^BASCH  FACIUTIBS  HBVITALIZATIOW  ACT  OF  1985 

The  proposed  letislation  (HR  2123)  would  establish  a  prograa 
for  funding  the  replactaent  and  aoderniiation  of  research 
facilitiet  at  collegea  tad  universities.    Congress  would  authorize 
•Ad  appropriate  fubdiag  *or  the  first  year.    In  subsequent  /ears, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  reserve  to  be  funded  out  of  the  totd 
agencx  rasaarch  and  developaant  awards  to  universities  tad 
colleges.    It  is  our  iaterpretation  that  auch  a  reserve  would  lead 
to  a  diversion  of  funds  froa  the  support  of  educe tirm  of 
scientists  aad  engineers  aa  well  as  froa  research  and  developaent 
at  uaiversitiea.    Ve  eatiaate  tbat  if  the  foraula  proposed  for 
calculating  the  reaerve  were  appliad  onl/  to  our  research  funding, 
the  result  would  be  a  aubatantlal  loaa  in  our  ability  to 
adequately  aupport  science  and  angineering  prograas  at 
universities. 

Our  expar lance  and  recent  studies  support  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  «  need  to  upgrade  aad  Modernise  acadeaic  research 
faciliti'^.-  ai^d  inatruaeatation.    In  order  to  strengthen  the 
nation's  capability  to  parfora  the  innovative  resesrch  which  is 
necessary  for  tecnaologlcally  auparior  defense  systeas,  w«  aust 
seek  the  aeaaa  to  provide  atate*of-the-art  research  laboratories. 
This  nust  be  done  nhile  aaintaining  the  significant  real  growth  in 
the  DoD  research  prograa  which  ia  necessary  to  ensure  our  long- 
tarn  technological  auparior ity. 

As  a  nisaion  agency,  DoD  sees  the  universities  as  a  valuable 
par<^.  of  our  acience  and  technology  prograa.    Ve  look  to  thea  to 
perfora  the  aajority  of  our  research  and  to  educate  the  scientists 
and  eugineera  which  are  in  increasing  deaand  by  both  DoD  and 
industry.    Our  university  research  prograa  also  serves  to  attract 
the  new  faculty,  support  the  graduate  students,  and  provide  the 
nodern  instruaentation  which  are  all  essential  to  a  strong 
rasaarch  posture. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  funding  of  university  research,  DoD 
has  nade  a  najor  coaaitaent  to  upgrading  university 
instruaentetion  and  to  supporting  graduate  and  post-graduate 
aducation  in  science  and  engir^ering.    The  probleas  of  rapid 
obsolescence  and  rising  costs  of  aodern  research  instruaentatior 
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tre  bein3  ptrtiallx  set  throufh  our  Uaivtrsitx  Rasearch 
Instruatntation  Prograa  and  Univarsit/  Rasaarch  Initiative.  The 
URI  will  al&o  ozpand  outgoing  prograas  to  provide  graduate  and 
post'graduata  education  In  critical  areas  of  science  and 
techjiolugr.    In  eaphesixini  support  tor  huaen  resources  and 
instruaantation,  we  are  Baking  Mjor  contributi;fns  towerd 
improving  the  overall  qualit/  off  university  research  in  the 
notion. 

In  providing  funding  ffor  universit/  reseerch,  DoD  is 
supporting  those  eleaents  off  the  university  reseerch  structure 
which  ere  aost  dependent  upon  DoD  ffunding:  principel 
investigators,  students,  and  equipaant.    In  our  experiences 
universities  have  been  quite  succetsfful  in  ffinding  support  tor 
other  elements,  especially  ffacilitias,  ffroa  state  governaents, 
private  industry,  and  other  sponsors.    Ve  view  this  as  an 
'^prropriate,  healthy  division  off  a  ffunding  burden  which  would  be 
overwtelning  to  any  one  sector. 

There  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  to  provide  aodern  ffacilities 
ffor  university  researchers.    Neens  ffor  ffunding  these  requirenents 
need  to  be  ffouad  which  do  not  Jeopardise  the  current  research 
eftort.    Ve  are  eager  to  work  with  this  Conittee,  with  the 
universities,  the  stete  governaents  and  the  private  sec<-or  to  ffind 
si'itable  nechanisas  to  aodarnixe  university  leboretories. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  We  appreciate  that  very  much,  Colonel. 

Do  you  have  any  written  statement,  Mr.  Young? 

Mr.  YouNO.  No,  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  this  time.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Walorkn.  Well,  thank  you  both  for  those  presentations. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Bloch,  presently  is  there  a  substantial  amount  of 
NSF  funds  tiiat  goes  toward  bricks  and  mortar? 

Mr.  Bloch.  No.  The  answer  is  no,  there  is  not  a  great  amount. 
For  instance,  in  1985  it  was  about  $16  million,  which  is  a  small  por- 
tion, obviously,  of  the  $1.5  billion  that  the  Foundation  is  spending. 
But  let  me  just  point  out  that  the  bill  is  not  only  restricting  itself 
to  bricks  and  mortar  the  way  I  read  the  bill.  It  talks  about  fixed 
equipment— fixed  Installation,  fixed  equipment,  and  nuyor  equip- 
ment, also.  And  that's  why  I  focused  before  on  what  the  Founda- 
tion is  doing  in  that  other  area  called  instrumentation,  as  well  as 
fixed  equipment  and  mi^or  equipment  And  we're  doing  quite  a  bit 
in  that,  as  I  tried  to  demonstrate  with  

Mr.  Waloren.  You  mentioned  something  like  20  percent  or 
something  like  that? 

Mr.  Bloch.  Yes.  In  1986,  on  our  budget  request  for  1986  it  would 
be  $270  million,  which  is  about  20  percent  of  the  total.  In  1985,  it 
was  $245  million,  which  is  about  16  percent  of  the  total.  And  that 
includes  mitfor  equipment  such  as  ships  and  telescopes  and  super 
computers,  plus  also  the  smaller  kind  of  instrumentation  and 
equipment  that  you  find  in  the  individual  laboratories. 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  But  then  as  you  read  the  bill»  and  we  reach  that 
point  where  there  is  a  requirement  that  you  look  at  your  overall 
budget  and  calculate  10  percent  of  that  and  invect  that  in  these 
more  long-lasting  facilities,  as  you  read  the  bill,  you  are  already 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Bloch.  Well,  if  the  bill  really— and  that's  why  I  was  careful 
in  the  way  I  stated  it  before.  If  the  10  percent  inu  'ies  mi«or 
equipment,  Fm  saying  we're  doing  that  already,  that's  correct.  If 
the  10  percent  really  only  means  brick  and  mortar  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  then  we're  way  under,  and  then  I  have  the  same 
concern  that  Colonel  Carter  expressed.  That  now  you  are  eating 
into  the  research  base,  or  now  you  are  eating  into  the  funding  that 
is  available  for  the  research  base,  and  that's  why  we  took  the  posi- 
tion that  I  outlined  a  minute  ago. 

And  that  doesn  a.  mean,  by  the  way,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
very,  very,  very,  very  clear.  We  are  addressing,  we  are  now  ad- 
dressing the  facUities  problem  even  within  the  research  base  as  it 
exists  today  by  putting  this  important  notice  out,  which  essentially 
tells  the  universities  that  th^  can  come  in  to  the  Foundation  yf 
they  have  facility  requirements  that  will  allow  them  to  perform 
the  particul .  research  for  which  they  are  applying.  Then  they  can 
come  into  the  Foundation  and  we  will  take  that  into  consideration. 
And  that's  a—I'll  say  that's  a  deviation  from  the  way  we  have  been 
operating  and  it's  putting  more  focus  on  the  bricks  and  mortar  as- 
pects of  it  than  we  have  been  doing  in  the  pait. 

But  we  would  like  to  do  it  within  the  overall  total  that  the  Foun- 
dation has  available  for  its  support  of  research. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Let  me  ask  the  same  question,  then,  of  Colonel 
Carter.  That  as  you  calculate  your  numbers  and  your  present  in- 
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vestment  in— well,  I  guess  not  all  indirect  costs  go  to  support  facili- 
ties, do  they? 

Vm  wondering  what  is  your  present  investment  in  the  kinds  of 
facilities  that  would  qualify  or  that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  driving. 

Colonel  Carter*  Insofar  as  bricks  and  mortar,  our  current  invest- 
ment is  very,  very  low.  Probably  almost  to  zero,  quite  frankly,  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  Now,  in  instrumentation  that  could  conceivably 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  bill,  then  we  are  fiedrly  heavily  invest- 
ed. For  example,  as  I  noted,  roughly  for  each  |1  million  of^  funding 
that  we  provide  to  universities,  a  substantial  portion  of  that  is  for 
instrumentation  associated  with  doing  the  particular  research.  But 
again  that's  for  spectrophotometers  or  computer  support,  for  glass- 
ware, and  that  sort  of  thing. 

In  addition,  the  indirect  costs  that  I  mentioned,  which  is  about 
4.5  percent  or  so  of  each  contract  in  overhmd,  also  goes  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  university  uses  that  for  v/hatever  they  would  like 
to.  However,  that  is  auch  a  small  amounv  that  it  really  wouldn't 
fund  any  brick  and  mortar  facilities. 

We  do  have  a  few  in*house  laboratory  construction  programs  in 
which  to  build  or  refurbish  an  in*house  laboratory  on  occasion,  and 
some  of  those  would  be  such  things  as  a  wind  tunnel  or  a  ship  test 
bed  or  something  of  that  nature.  And  indeed,  university  research- 
ers are  invited  to  participate  with  us  in  using  those  facilities,  those 

are  fairly  unique  and  often  fairly  expensive  

Mr.  WAiiORKN.  What  percentage  are  the  indirect  costs  of  your 
overall  research  effort? 

Colonel  Carter.  In  the  research  program  itself  that  goes  to  the 
imiversities,  about  45  percent  is  the  indirect  overhead  costs.  And  of 
that  45  percent,  only  about  10  percent  or  so  goes  to  this  particular 
aspect. 


Colonel  Carter.  To  the  facilities  aspect. 

Mr.  V^ALGREN.  But  indirect  costs  that  in  fact  could  be  traced  to 
investments  in  these  kinds  of  facilities  should  qualify,  I  would 
gather  

Colonel  Carter  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walqren  [continuing].  Under  the  bill.  Can  you  estimate 
what  percentage  of  your  indirect  costs  other  than  the  4.5  percent, 
or  is  tliat  the  

Colonel  Carter.  That's  it. 

Mr.  Waixjren.  That's  the  designated  number. 

Colonel  Carter.  The  rest  of  it  is  overhead  for  lights  and  water, 
and  guard  service  and  that  sort  of  G&A. 

Mr.  WaijOren.  Why  don't  I  turn  to  my  colleague? 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Well,  I  guess  we  don't  have  any  problems,  or 
many  problems  that  monev  can't  solve. 

Mr.  Bloch,  you  talked  about  the  survey  of  facilities  needs.  When 
do  you  expect  that  wiU  be  completed? 

Mr.  Bloch.  Well,  first  of  all.  Congress  asked  that  it  be  concluded 
in  September  of  1986  and  that's  what  we're  gearing  up  to.  Let 
me—let  me  just  make  a  point  on  that.  Obviously  that  requires  a 
very  rapid  and  very— and  I'll  say  a  very  cursory  kind  of  a  survey. 
We  hope  that  over  time  for  the  next — for  next— we're  asked  to 
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repeat  that  iry  2  years.  That  for  the  next  cycle  we  have  a  much 
more  intensive  and  more  thought  through  kind  of  a  survey. 

So  we  yyill  definitely  have  answers  back  by— by  the  date  that  you 
have  set,  September  1986.  We  are  doing  it  essentially  by  preparing 
for  that  survey  right  now.  They're  being  mailed  out,  early  1986. 
We're  also  going  to  augment  it  by  some  of  the  surveys  that  are 
going  on  right  now,  or  that  are  being  planned  right  now;  namely, 
the  NIH  survey  of  facilities  which  is  planned  for  late  1985  or  earlv 
1986.  And  we  will  take  that  into  cor^sideration  when  we  come  back 
to  you  and  give  you  the  results  of  it. 

Mr.  BoEHi£RT.  When  we're  talking  about  facilities  needs,  you're 
going  beyond  just  bricks  and  mortar;  you're— big  equipment? 

Mr.  BuxjH.  Yes.  Yes,  but  

Mr.  Bo'/HLERT.  But  we  want  

Mr.  Block.  But  it's  very  important,  as  the  previous  discussion 
has  pointed  out,  that  we  try  to  separate  these  numbers  from  each 
other.  Because  bricks  and  mortars  is  a  little  bit  different  than  fix&i 
equipment  or  m^or  equipment  or  even  instrumentation.  So  we  got 
to  get  to  the  point  now  where  we  can  stratiiy  that  and  differentiate 
between  one  category  and  the  other  because  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature.  They  should  be— in  my  opinion  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  priorities  or  in  priorities  they  deserve.  So  the  sooner 
we  can  separate  the  various  parameters  from  each  other  the  better 
off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  BosHLERT.  What  kind  of  reaction  have  you  gotten  to  your 
September  27  "Important  Notice"? 
Mr.  Bloch.  It's  too  early  to  say. 
Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Really? 

Mr.  Bloch.  I  think  so,  yes.  Let  me  tell  you  

Mr.  BoEHLBRT.  I'm  surprised  their  phones  won't  ring  

Mr.  Bixx:h.  No,  the  phone  isn't  ringing.  My  phone  isn't  ringing 
oF  the  hook.  Maybe  somebodv's  phone  is.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Pay  your  bill  last  month? 

Mr.  Bloch.  Right.  But  I  think  in  general  it  has  been  received 
very  well,  nimiber  one.  It's  being  looked  at  as  a  new  approach  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  And  by  the  way,  in  all  candor,  I 
should  underline  that  we  not  only  put  this  ne  out  to  put  the  com- 
munity on  notice  that  we  are  serving,  but  put  our  own  people  on 
notice.  Our  program  officers  are  on  notice  that  this  is  a  different 
way  of  operating  from  how  they've  been  operating  before. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Um  hum. 

Mr.  Bloch.  So  the  effect  internally  is  probably  as  important  as 
the  effect  externally  to  us.  But  I  think  out  of  that  one  again,  out  of 
the  responses  over  time  there  will  be  a  good  indicator  of  what  the 
universities  think  the  real  problem  in  facilities  is.  So  I  think  this  is 
another  input  to  that  survey. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Colonel  Carter,  you  mentioned  in  page  2  and  3  of 
your  testimony  a  survey  that  you  have  already  conducted,  but 
there  were  no  details  provided.  Do  you  have  the  details  that  you 
can  provide  the  subcommittee? 

Colonel  Carter.  Yes,  we  have  

Mr.  Boehlert.  How  many  responded  and  what,  in  essence,  did 
they  tell  you? 
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Colonel  Cakter.  We,  in  essence,  did  not  do  it  as  a  survey— a 
questionnaire  sort  of  thing,  we  did  it  as  our  survey  of  talking  to 
individuals  from  universities,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  make  a  copy 
of  them  for  the  biU-the  record.  a*. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


A.  RATIONALE 


Ths  Report  of  the  House  Amed  Services  Canmittee  on  the  198M 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  contained  the  following  request: 
"Mfany  of  the  university  laboratories  in  which  Departnient  of  Defense 
research  prograu  are  conducted  are  obsolete  and  in  need  of  major 
modernization  or  replacement.    The  cconlttee  believes  a  study  should  be 
undertaken  on  the  need  to  modernize  iniversity  laboratories  in  the 
physical  sciences,  earth  and  ocean  sciences,  atmospheric  sciences, 
engineering,  cor^Mter  scitiices  mid  other  fields  essential  to  our  long-term 
national  secur'.ty.    The  survey  should  (1)  docunent  the  laboratory  needs  of 
lAiversities  presently  engaged  in  Department  of  Defense  ccopetitive 
research  progrms,  (2)  Bsaeis  priorities  by  academic  field,  (3)  provide 
estiamtes  of  costs  to  meet  these  needs,  (H)  provide  specific 
recconendations  appropriate  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  others 
designed  to  address  the  need ,  (5)  state  the  consequences  to  our  long-tern 
national  security." 

This  report  is  a  response  to  tb*t  request. 

The  science  and  technology  (S&T)  base  has,  as  its  cornerstone,  basic 
research  which,  in  the  U.S.,  tends  to  be  concentrated  at  universities. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  basic  research  in  science  and  engineering 
(S&E)  is  car'-iad  out  in  acadeoia.    Ihere  is  a  concomitant  integration  of 
basic  resc-arch  with  graduate  education.    The  nation  reaps  a  double  benefit 
from  tMs  model  in  that  it  concurrently  generates  both  research  results 
and  fjtvre  researchers.    It  is  Ibr  this  reason  that  \;he  state  of  U.  S. 
ijiiv'jrsity  laboratory  facilities  is  so  important  to  the  nation's  long- 
range  econoodc  and  military  competitiveness. 

Ttit  evolution  of  science  and  technology  tends  to  create  a 
requirement  for  more  sophisticated  research  facilities.    Failure  to  keep 
pace  with  facilities*  needs  has  a  negative  impact  on  researchers' 
creativity,    TtJis  in  tirn  limits  the  scope  of  scientific  endeavor  in  the 
experimental  disciplines.   The  consequences  may  include  delays  in  the 
realization  of  new  discoveries  and  a  trend  for  faculty  and  graduate 
stulents  to  opt  for  theoretical  studies  rather  than  engage  in  experimental 
research  with  inadequate  facilities.   A  further  consequence  is  the 
difficulty  of  recruiting  and  retaining  the  most  productive  faculty  in 
experimental  disciplines. 

TTie  foregoing  points  work  against  university  researchers  undertaking 
experimental  investigations.    Vhen  researchers  do  so  in  spite  of 
inadequate  facilities,  results  of  their  endeavors  cat)  be  ccnpromised  in  a 
variety  of  ways.    ITie^e  include: 

o     Inadequate  environmental  control  resulting  in 
decreased  quality  of  data 

o     Excessive  down*tlir«?  resulting  in  diminished  productivity 
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0     CXJtooded  equipment  leading  to  imprecision  in  acquired 
data 

0     Crowded  laboratory  space  resulting  in  diminished  access  to 
aquipoent  for  data  gathering  and  maintenance  purposes 

0     Contrived  experimental  set-ups  representing  safety 
hazards 

B.  DEFINITIONS 


The  following  definitions  will  be  used  throv«hout  this  report: 

^*<>>Qratory  Meeds-Facilities  and  equipnent  which  collectively 
constitute  vehicles  for  the  generation  of  experimental  data  ml  other 
inforwition.    It  denotes  mart  than  a  stand-alone  instrunent  (e.g., 
sptetroBttar ,  tensile  tester,  etc.)  that  can  be  operated  in  general 
laboratory  space  typically  found  on  a  university  ca^us,  but  excludes 
general  purpose  laboratory  buildings.   Examples  include  wind  tiimels,  high 
voltage  accalerator  labs,  clean  rooas,  wave  tanks,  etc.,  especially  those 
housed  within  existing  older  buildings.   It  may  also  include  specially 
designed  structures  required  to  house  laboratory  instrtnenUtion  and 
experiMnUl  facilities. 

Facilities-Laboratory  structural  enviroraient  including  hardware 
required  to  maintain  special  conditions  in  laboratory  space. 

Equipnent-InstruaenUtion  and  devices  directly  supportive  of 
data  acquisition  and  analysis. 

C.    RESEARCH  DISCIPLINES  AND  THRUST  AREAS 


Selected  research  laboratory  needs  among  universities  active  in 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  competitive  research  prograns  are  addressed  in 
this  report  for  the  following  five  disciplines  and  constituent  thrust 
areas: 

CHEMISTRY 

-  Laser  Chenlstry 

-  Polymeric  Materials 

ELECTRONICS 

-  Microelectronic  Fabrication  and  Reliability 

-  ^stem  Robustness  and  Survivability 

ENGINEERING 

-  Combustion 

-  Composite  Strjctures 

-  Energetic  Materials 

-  Fluid  Mechanics  a^d  Acoustics 

-  Manufacturing,  Design,  and  Reliability 
*  Soil  Mechanics 


-2- 
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MATERIALS  „  .    .  , 

.Optical  «d  Magnetic  Materials 
.  Sllloon  m6  Coa|K>und  ScBloonductor  Growth 

-  Structural  Cerailcs 

-  structural  Coaposltes 
PHtSICS 

.  Astrophysics 

«  Ooherent  Radiation  Sources 

.  Directed  Ehergy  Devices 

•  Optical  CoHMlcatlons  and  Spectroscopy 

The  forgoing  dlaclpllnes  do  not  represent  the  breadth  of  DOD 
resew^    In  particular,  biological  and  bloaedlcal  sciences  are  not 
included  in  «tlclpatlon  of  a  cc^r.^slve  survey  of  l*^'';^^  "^J 
the  Matlonal  InstltuUs  of  HMlth.   Con)uUr  resources  not  dedicated  to 
axpariMntal  research  faoilltles  ara  also  excluded  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  tv»  object  of  considerable  study  and/or  aggressive  enhanccnent 
prccrw  by  the  Rational  Science  Foiaxlotlon  mX  the  Departaent  of  Ehergy. 

D.    IHFORMATIOM  AOXnSITIOW 

Requisite  infonutlon  uas  Initially  assasbled  by  research 
adalnlstrators  In  the  thrae  Service  research  offices  (OXRs) :  the  Of  flee 
of  Naval  Research  (OUR),  Amy  f««wrch  C^lo  (AflO),  and  ^^T^'Sj;^.^^ 
Office  of  Scientific  Rasearoh  (AFOSR)  «d  In  the  Defense  Adv»ced  Research 
ProjecU  Agency  (EABPA).   ft  particular,  Division  Directors  in  each 
orgMltatlon  rapresantlm  the  fwregolng  five  research  <lj»ejf}j»;» 
data  related  to  the  aufflclency  of  research  laboratory  facUltlea.  This 
inf^^lon  was  walyaad  for  the  purpose  of  developing  laboratory  needs 
representative  of  defense  research  priorities.   Reseats  are  P^fa^^.J" 
Chapter  IV  In  the  ftor«  of  prloritlted  liboratory  needs  (»*iere  they  exist), 
estiaated  eosta  of  desired  enhancements,  and  assesawnts  of  the 
aclentlflc/tectoologloal       national  security  iapllcatlons  of  any 
laboratory  needs  Identified. 

Within  the  frawHork  of  the  foregoing  Inforaatlon  aoqulsltlon  pl», 
each  of  the  three  GKRs  identified  key  R&D  perforaers  for  the  various 
research  disciplines.   These  perforaers  were  then  analyzed  with  reference 
to  the  indicated  questions.  Orlterla  used  in  deUraining  the  perfbraers 
to  be  interrogated  mi/or  analysed  for  Inclusion  in  the  report  Involved 
level  of  basic  (6.1)  ooi^ltlve  research  fuidlng,  evaluatlona  by  OCR 
research  a(Mnlstrators,  and,  aa  appropriate,  Independent  evaluations  of 
graduate  prograu  oorreapondlng  to  the  various  dlsolfuines.   in  many 
oases,  the  stated  cosU  represent  partial  fuiding  reflecting  the 
tendency  of  *ilversltlaa  to  seek  aultlpla  sponsors  fbr  aajor  liboratory 
iaprovoenta.  Wille  the  aethod  of  daU  collection  doea  not  eiAody  the 
sUtlatlcal  int«rlty  of  a  rigorously  iaplaaented  survey  inatnaant,  It  is 
nonetheless  thotiht  to  be  suggestive  of  the  diaenslona  of  diversity 
laboratory  needs  of  greatest  laportance  to  DOD.  Farther,  the  study 
differs  froB  previous  ones  in  that  the  cited  laboratory  needs  reflect,  in 
part,  the  Judgaa>t  of  research  sponsors  (DOD  scientific  officers)  rather 
than  exclusively  the  perceptions  of  research  performers. 
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The  prinary  DOD  research  performers  enconpassed  by  this  report  are, 
of  course,  only  a  subset  of  the  total  university  R&D  conunlty.  Ihe 
extent  to  which  their  nodemization  and  new  facilities  needs  may  be 
extrapolated  to  all  universities  performing  research  for  DOD,  or  to  the 
entire  population  of  approximately  300.research  universities  in  the  U.S., 
is  an  open  issue.  Such  extrapolations  beg  the  question,  however,  as  to 
appropriate  means  for  assessing  laboratory  sufficiency  from  the  DOD 
perspective.   Ihis  is  a  complex  question  that  is  under  constant  scrutiny 
for  each  discipline  and  its  constituent  research  areas.  More  gen^^rally, 
it  is  an  issue  which  demands  continued  vigilance  at  the  national  level. 
Sustained  deficiencies  in  any  discipline/thrust  area  will  inevitably  cause 
the  corresponding  sector  of  the  U.S.  science  and  technology  base  to  erode, 
thus  blunting  our  ccmpetitive  position  in  the  national  security  mnd  world 
economic  arenas. 
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CHAPTER  II 
POD  SUPPORT  FOR  UNIVErwITV  LABORATORIES 


A.  irfTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  role  that  universities  play  in  sustaining  and 
strengthening  the  U.S.  science  aid  technology  base  (Section  A),  ttt  origins  of 
DOD  s^port  of  university  laboratories  in  that  role  (Section  R),  DOD  prograns 
that  support  uiiversity  science  laboratories   (Section  CD,  end  further  steps 
that  DOb  has  taken  to  upgrade  these  facilities  (Section  C.2).    A  new  university 
research  initiative  fbr  FY  86  (Section  C.3)  and  coordination  activities 
relevant  to  the  upgrading  of  diversity  research  facilities  are  described 
(Section  C.4). 

Given  the  laiportance  of  diversity  science  laboratories  to  OOD,  it  is 
alao  true  that  naintaining  adequate  diversity  research  facilities  is  a 
national  priority  that  has  iaportant  econcoic  as  well  as  military  signifi- 
cance!  thus,  DOD  should  not  and  cannot  solve  the  problem  alone.  Solutions 
oust  encompass  all  relevant  government  agencies,  private  industry,  and,  of 
course,  the  universities  theauelves.   This  chaoter  focuses,  however,  on  the 
relationship  between  DOD  and  the  diversity  community. 


American  diversities  play  an  indispensAle  role  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  nation's  science  and  technology  base.    Not  only  are 
iniversities  the  source  of  future  scientists  and  engineers,  but  the  research 
contributions  of  acadmaia  to  society  are  vast  as  well.    Since  World  War  II, 
iniversities  have  performed  most  of  the  basic  research  that  has  produced  the 
technological  innovations  on  which  much  of  our  economy  and  n&tJlonal  defense  are 
based  today,   universities  oontribute  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  scholarly 
papers  pil)liaM  in  the  most  noted  science  and  technology  journals.  In 
addition  to  generating  the  insight  mnd  knowledge  upon  which  future 
technological  innovation  is  baaed,  diversity  research  provides  the  environment 
fbr  the  development  of  future  scientists  «td  engineers.   The  result  is 
snrichnent  of  the  professional  experience  of  faculty  and  graduate  students 
involved  in  training  our  nation's  technical  manpower.   Thus,  .«iipport  of 
diversity  research  produces  multi^de  benefits  of  enonaous  vaxut.  to  society  as 
a  whole. 

This  report  addresses  selected  needs  of  diversity  laboratories  involved 
in  DOD  sponsored  research.   As  much  as  $2  billion  has  been  estimated  as  the 
total  SUB  needed  to  replace  obsolete  university  research  instruoentation. 
tory  facilities,  including  the  instruaentation  required  to  conduct 
rh  aimed  at  modernizing  and  expanding  the  U.S.  technology  base,  are 
>«aing  increasir^ly  expensive.    Establishing  and  maintaining  such  facilities 
are  very  costly,  especially  those  requiring  advanced  supercomputers,  large 
particle  accelerators,  various  types  of  nalytical  instnoentation,  imaging 
devices,  and  autoaiated  design  and  manufacturin(!i  hardware.   Nonetheless,  such 
equipment  is  crucial  for  the  conduct  of  research  in  important  areas  of  science 
and  engineering,  and  for  educating  students.    DOD  support  fo'  university 
research  equipment  is  described  in  th^  following  sections. 
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B.    ORIGINS  OF  POD  SUPPORT  FOP  UNIVERSITY  LABORATORIES 

Ihe  boD  has  recognized  that  technological  superiority  is  essential  to 
military  superiority,  and  it  has  played  an  iaportant  role  in  neintaining  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  science  and  technology  base.    Since  OOD  was  among  the 
first  federal  agencies  to  recognize  the  essential  role  that  the  academic 
ccmounity  plays  in  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  technological  leadership,  it  has 
maintained  a  strong  relationship  with  U.S.  diversities  since  before  VIorld  War 
II. 

Very  little  involvement  of  universities  with  military  technology 
ocourred  during  Vbrld  War  I,  despite  the  existence  of  in-house  Service 
laboratories  since  the  I890s  and  the  earlier  creation  of  the  National 
Acadosy  of  Sciences,  which  was  established  as  a  war  measure  by  President 
Lincoln  In  1863.   The  sudden  expansion  of  experimental  and  laboratory 
operations  that  characterised  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  greatly 
overburdened  the  Service  laboratories.   Hany  civilian  scientists  and 
engineers  were  added  to  the  staffs  of  Aberdeen  Proving  Crowds,  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  the  Naval  Ordinance  Laboratory,  Taylor  Model  Basin, 
U^ight  Field  (Army  Air  Force),  aid  Fort  Nonaouth  (Signal  Corps). 
Contracting  funds  were  also  greatly  increased  in  the  effort  to  catch  up  to 
an  enemy  that  had  scientific  groups  investigating  improved  weaponry  since 
the  early  1920s. 

ITw  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  (OSRD)  was 
created,  reporting  directly  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  receiving  fmds  by 
direct  appropriation  from  the  Congress.   Ihese  ftfKls  were  placed  in 
private  and  governoiental  laboratories.   Ihe  National  Research  Council  of 
the  National  Acaday  of  Sciences  had  been  created  during  Wbrld  War  I  and 
was,  by  the  time  of  World  War  II,  well  known  to  the  military  Services, 
which  expanded  their  use  of  it.   These  arrangements  formed  a  close 
coupling  of  the  orgviized  bodies  of  scientists  and  military  leaders  having 
a  common  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  science  and  engineering  to 
modem  warfare.   Major  wartime  expansion  of  facilities  occurred  at  several 
iniversitiea.    The  major  contributors  included  MIT,  Harvard,  Colunbia,  the 
Uhiversity  of  Chicago,  the  Uhiversity  of  California,  the  «k>hns  Hopkins 
University,  and  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.   Radar,  acoustics, 
operations  research,  navigation,  and  atomic  weapons  were  just  a  few  of  the 
areas  in  which  notable  contributions  were  made. 

Emerging  from  the  wartime  era  were  two  lasting  methodologies  for 
defense  investment  in  university  laboratory  facilities.   First,  the 
institute  concept  became  well  established,  wherein  non-profit  diversity 
affiliated  laboratories  cond>jct  applied  research,  primarily  under  OOD 
support.   Products  of  this  era  which  make  major  contributions  today  are 
Lincoln  Laboratories  (MIT),  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory,  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  the  Uhiversity  of 
Washington,  the  Applied  Research  Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  the 
Marine  Physical  Laboratory,  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography,  University 
of  California,  San  Diego.   Second,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  and 
the  aoendment  of        vAiich  established  the  three  military  Departments  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  provided  the  framework  that 
operates  today  for  support  of  research  at  universities  through  the  Array 
Research  Office,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  th   Air  Force  Office  of 
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Scientific  Research,  md  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 
Ihis  pf/rtnership  has  been  substantial  over  the  years;  seventeen 
institutions  of  highar  education  are  oaong  the  595  contractors  that 
received  awaits  of  10  niUion  dollars  or  more  from  DOD  in  FY  83. 

C.    PRESEyr  POD  SUPPOBT  FOR  UNIVERSITT  LABORATORIES 

C.I    DIRECT  FUNDING  OF  UWIVERSm  RESEARCH 

U.S.  miveraities  are  a  major  factor  in  current  DOD  activities  affecting 
the  U.S.  technology  base.    Approxloitely  half  of  all  DOD  basic  research  (6.1) 
fluids  are  expended  at  diversities  ($<05  million  in  contract  dollars  with 
research  budgets  totaling  t840  million  in  FY  S^l) ,  plus  a  aoaller  anoint  of 
appl?jd  research  (6.2)  fundj  (approximately  $115  million  in  FY  W).   During  the 
past  daoade,  DOD  haa  Mde  a  mjor  effort  to  reverse  the  effects  of  the  relative 
neglect  of  iniversity  research  that  occurred  during  the  Vietnam  war.   Figure  II- 
1  shows  the  evolution  of  DOD  funding  tor  basic  research  (6.1)  since  1962.  The 
corresponding  funding  history  for  **exploratory  development"  (6.2),  some  of 
which  equates  to  applied  research,  is  ahoun  in  Figure  1I.2. 

These  figures  show  that  funding  in  currant  dollars  for  both  scnponents  of 
the  technology  base  grew  slgnificwtly  during  the  Uft  1970s  and  early  1980s; 
nevertheless,  neither  haa  retimed  to  1965  levels      si^port  in  constant  dol- 
lara.   In  fact,  in  real  terms,  the  level  of  funding  for  exploratory  development 
h£s  been  virtually  stable  for  over  a  decade.    In  a  m«K>r«)dvfli  to  the  Services 
dated  August  9,  19B4,  Secretary  Uainberger  noted  this  situation  mA  indicated 
that  the  Defense  Guidance  for  the  FT  1967-91  POH  would  request  6  percent  annual 
real  growth  in  both  components  of  the  technology  base.    DOD  still  takes  that 
position. 

University  research  has  been  a  major  component  of  the  growth  ir  DOD 
technology  base  activities  during  the  past  deoade.    Mle  II-1  shows  DOD  Basic 
Research  (6.1)  fixxis  spent  (or  projected  to  be  spent)  at  diversities  by  the 
Anqy,  Navy,  Air  Force,  md  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA)  for  the  years  FT  7iM6.   During  the  period  FY  75  to  FY  M,  DOD  spending 
for  6.1  Basic  Research  at  inlverslties  grew  at  a  real  annual  rate  of  9  percent- 
far  higher  t.'ian  the  annual  growth  of  DOD  Research  (6.1)  finds  as  a  whole. 

Tible  Ii-i  shows  only  the  DOD  Bisic  Research  (6.1)  fvnds  goir«  to 
universities.    It  includes  only  contracts  exceeding  $25,000,  and  does  not 
reflect  research  grants.   Thus  total  diversity  furtdir^  is  soeiewhat  higher  than 
Indicated.   A  similar  break-out  of  the  university  component  of  DOD  Q^loratory 
DevelopBMnt  (6.2)  funds  is  not  available.  To  provide  a  basis  for  comparing  6.1 
and  6.2  expenditures,  in  FT  83  a  total  of  $102.3  million  in  DOD  Exploratory 
Develoinnt  (6.2)  oontracts  wmat  to  miveraities  while  $360  million  uu 
provided  for  Research  (6.1)  contracts.   An  additional  $50  million  was  awarded 
to  diversities  in  the  form  of  6.1  research  gr«ts.  DOD  funding  for 
diversities  is  not  limited  to  Research  and  Exploratory  Development.  For 
exaDple,  DOD  RDT&E  (6.1  through  6.6)  oontracts  over  $25|000  going  to 
educational  institutions  in  FY  83  totaled  $1113.6  million.  Most  of  the  $600 
million  in  the  higher  categories  (6.3,  6.4,  6.5,  and  6.6)  was  for  R&D  in 
diversity  affiliated  off-cmopus  laboratories  and  Federally  Funded  Research  and 
Development  Centers  (FFRDCs),  or  for  vocational  and  technical  training,  and 
tuition  fees. 
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DEPAOTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  FUNDING  FOR  UNIVERSITY  BASIC  (6.1)  CONTRACT  RESEARCH.  FISCAL  YEARS  1974-85* 
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DOD  sponsors  research  and  development  at  diversities  to  ensire  the 
progress  in  f^tdnental  knowledge  that  Is  necessary,  In  the  long  run,  to 
BBlntaln  U.S.  technological  superiority.    The  resulting  diversity  research 
5I2!If"if}*®  benefit  universities  In  a  variety  of  ways.    By  providing 

cpportUTiltles  to  perfora  basic  research  at  the  forefront  of  science  and 
englnet/lng,  research  prograas  at  universities  help  to  create  an  enviroment 
that  can  attract  md  retain  faculty  md  students    Past  studies  siKgest  that, 
on  average,  $1  «illlon  of  funding  for  research  p  .vldes  full  or  partial 
financial  support  ♦br  10-15  graduate  students.    Using  this  oeasu-e,  dod 
provided  flnwclal  assistance  for  over  ilOOO  graduate  students  throi«h  its 
diversity  research  prograas  In  FY  W.   In  addition,  as  will  be  noted  below, 
poi^related  research  prograns  also  have  significant  effects  on  laboratory 
inst'*uaentation.  ' 

C.2   IMSTHWEIfrATIOIf  PROGRAM 

^.,.ii-^rf''i^"^"?"  essential  to  nodem  research.  Modern  Instrunents  with 
S^^ii  ii''*^?  for  «alysls  and  oeasirmnt  often  open  new 

l^J  scientific  inquiry,   m  some  scientific  areas,  access  to  the  most 
«vaneed  scientific  instnaentation  determines  in  large  neasire  the  extent  to 
i*iich  scientists  cm  work  at  the  cutting  edge  of  their  field. 

The  DepartoMnt  of  Defense,  in  concert  with  the  scientific  and  diversity 
other  federal  agencies,  and  the  Coi^ress,  perceived  that 
the  condition  of  research  instruMntation  in  U.S.  diversities  declined 
fJSlx"?"^^^^  ^  Association  of  AMricn  Universities 

itzU'   ^r!^'■•^^^i**•  Nitlonal  Science  Foddation  (HSF)  in  Jde  1980  (see 
Ojapter  ni),  concluded  that  the  equipnwnt  being  used  in  the  top  ,  anked 

!?•?  f  "^^^  of  the  instruaentation  availiible  to 

research  laBoralbrles,  an  additional  factor  in  the 
attraction  of  potential  faculty  to  industry. 

T4.     ^*  instrunentation  problan  has  been  growing  for  more  than  a  dec2i<j. 
It  reflects  both  economic  factors  and  fdding  patterns: 

0  The  cost  of  'qjipaent  has  risen  much  faster  than 
inflation. 

0  The  system  of  one  to  three  year  contracts  in  the 
150,000  to  $100,000  per  year  range  with  individual 
investigators  is  not  conducive  to  obtaining  equipBent 
that  costs  more  than  $50,000. 

0   Rapid  technological  advances  are  rendering  research 
equipment  obsolete  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  situation,  DOD  has  encouraged  researchers 
to  include  more  of  their  equipment  needs  in  proposals  and  mhasized  that  DOD 
does  not  set  arbitrary  limits  on  the  anodt  of  money  that  may  be  requested  for 
Instnaantation.   This  approach  has  boen  helpful  fbr  equipment  needs  in  the 
$50,000  range  or  less.   However,  new  money  was  clearly  needed  for  some  of  the 
more  expensive  items  required  to  modernize  diversity  laboratories.  These 
fdds  were  provided  in  FY  8^  through  the  DOD-University  Research 
Instnaenutlon  Progrmn  (URIP),  which  received  Congressional  approbation. 
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WJIP  provides  $150  million  over  five  years  for  diversity  research 
equlpnent.   Each  of  the  three  Services  Is  progranned  to  spend  $10  million  per 
year.   So  far,  $90  nillion  has  been  spent  on  652  awards  going  to  152  Institu- 
tions In  m  states  and  Washington,  D.C.,  Guw,  and  Puerto  Rico.   While  URIP  is 
having  a  major  iiqpact  on  the  equipoent  needs  of  researchers  doing  work  of 
^  interest  to  DOD,  it  c«mot  solve  the  whole  diversity  instruaentation  problem. 
In  the  first  year  of  URIP,  DOD  racalved  2,5^^  proposal?  representing  requests 
for  $646  million  worth  of  equlpMnt.  Vtille  so«e  of  these  requests  were  for 
equipment  to  support  research  in  areas  not  usuidly  funded  by  DOD,  this  response 
is  a  significant  and  Impressive  measure  of  the  needs  of  the  inlversltles. 

URIP  la  the  Bost  visible,  but  not  the  sole,  DOD  response  to  the 
university  instrunentation  problon.   As  noted  previously,  each  of  the  Services 
and  DIIRPA  have  encouraged  current  and  prospective  contractors  to  make  their 
equipment  needs  knom,  in  order  that  many  of  the  less  expensive  items  could  be 
purchased  as  an  Integral  part  of  research  prograa  funding- 


0   Approximately  10  percent  of  Army,  Havy,  and  Air  Force  research 
contract  finding  is  applied  to  equipment  purchases,  most  of  it  well 
ifider  $50,000.   QrmtM  wder  the  URIP  program  provide  m  additional 
ccmparabXe  dollar  mnuit  for  equlpoent  costing  more  than  $50,000. 

0   The  portion  of  the  Army  Research  Office  (ARC)  contract 
program  devoted  to  instrument  purchases  has  increased 
steadily  over  the  past  decade;  in  FY  85 1  such  purchases 
will  represent  about  $6  million  of  the  ARO  contract 
research  program. 

0   l^lverslty-related  equlpMnt  purchases  associated  with 
the  Contract  Research  Progras  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  (ONR)  increased  from  $11.2  million  in  1979  to 
$16.6  million  in  1984. 

0   Between  1975  ana  iQft-^  vested  equlpnent  f hiding  by  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  (AFOSR),  during 
the  usual  course  of  its  sponsored  research  progran, 
increased  from  $2  million  to  $6  million. 

o   Although  DARPA  does  not  participate  in  the  URIP  progroo,  10  to  20 
percent  of  its  uiiversity  program  funds  have  been  utilized  for 
equlpnent.    In  19f)1,  DARPA  began  a  modernization  progran  focused  on 
obsolete  equlpnent  and  the  need  for  greater  computational  power.  From 
1981  to  1984,  equlpsent  purchases  by  universities  using  MRPA  funds 
increased  from  $6.7  million  to  $16.8  million. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  equlpMnt  for  major  research  efforts  has  been 
especially  costly,  provisions  have  been  made  for  extraordinary  purchases. 
Exasiples  Include  the  purchaM  of  large  main  tram,  computers,  semiconductor 
processing  lines,  molecular  beao  epitaxy  and  mialysls  chanters,  and  ARPANET 
computational  and  cconunication  facilities  by  DARPA,  and  an  ongoing  ONR  prcran 
to  refurbish  selected  research  vessels. 
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m  FY  flu,  in  addition  to  the  $30  million  per  year  of  special  URIP 
purchases,  the  three  Services  and  DARPA  purchased  over  $H5  million  worth  of 
research  instrments  and  equipment  for  universities  in  connection  with  their 
research  contracting  activities. 

C.3   >lNIVERSmf  RESEARCH  INHIATIVE 

Ir  I.'  86,  DOD  pl»s  to  establish  new  research  program  elonents  that  will 
be  focu^  exclusively  on  the  DOD/uiiversity  relationship.   Total  proposed 
funding  for  the  new  progran  elements  is  $25  million  in  FY  86  and  *50  million 
in  FY  ft7.    Significwt  additional  growth  is  expected  after  FY  87.    Each  of  the 
Services  and  MRPA  will  implment  progrns  within  these  program  elements  to 
meet  the  priorities  of  their  own  relationships  with  the  acadonic  ccnmmity. 
Although  the  specific  proportions  will  vary  from  Service  to  Service,  graduate 
fellowships,  sypport  for  young  investigators,  purchase  of  research  instrumenta- 
tion, support  of  special  research  prograns,  and  programs  to  Improve  the 
interactions  between  DOD  laboratory  and  university  researchers,  will  be  part  of 
the  total  DOD  package. 

C.H    COORDINATION  ACTIVITIES 

DOD  has  long  recognized  that  the  acadonic  ccwnunity  is  an  invaluable 
source  of  expert  advice.   The  Department  draws  on  science  and  engineering 
faculty  as  individ»jal  consultants  and  as  members  of  DOD  advisory  comittees. 
To  insure  more  effective  communication  with  the  acadonic  ccnmnity,  DOD 
established  the  DOIVUniversity  Forum  in  December  1983.    During  its  first  year, 
the  FbruD  has  provided  a  nechanian  for  dialogue  between  DOD  and  the  ^adenic 
cooDunity  on  policy  and  other  issues  of  mutual  interest.   One  significant 
outcome  of  its  activities  during  the  past  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
DOD  policy  on  the  transfer  of  scientific  information.    It  establishes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  conflicting  imperatives  of  national  security 
and  open  scientific  connunications.    The  Forun  Working  Group  on  Science  and 
Eiigineering  Education  addressed  many  issues,  including  that  of  research 
instrunentation. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PREVIOUS  STUDIES 


More  than  a  dozen  studies  of  university  laboratory  facilities  have  been 
prepared  since  the  late  1960s.   For  a  comprehensive  listing  and  sjunary  of  such 
studies  prepared  by  Linda  S.  Wilson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Oiaopaign,  see  the  Appendix.   Hany  of  these  studies  have  concluded  that  a 
probl«  exists  with  respect  to  inadequate  and  deteriorating  university 
laboratory  research  facilities.   Some  of  the  studies  we  qualitative  and 
generally  reccnnend  prograns  for  the  support  of  facilities  renewal.    Others  are 
qu«tit«tive  and  are  based  on  surveys  of  the  conditions  of  facilities,  with 
projections  of  the  aMunt  and  cost  of  construction  and  renovation  required  to 
■eet  future  needs.   The  beslc  conclusion  drawn  Is  that  renewal  and  replacement 
of  facilities  are  an  teportant  element  In  aisirlng  a  national  technology  base. 
Some  of  the  more  relevant  studies  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  are  discussed 
below.   An  analysis  of  sane  of  their  findings  In  ccnpi»rl30n  to  the  present 
study  Is  given  in  Chapter  V. 

—  A  report  to  the  Nation^  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  by  the  Association  of 
American  Uhlversltles  (AAU)  In  Juie,  198O,  was  devoted  to  "The  Scientific 
Instnjientatlon  Needs  of  Research  Universities."    Nunerlcal  data  for  the  study 
were  gathered  from  U  universities  and  four  ccnmerclal  laboratories.  The 
report  fomd  that  the  median  age  of  university  equlpoent  was  twice  that  of  the 
commercial  l^ratorles*  Instrunentatlon.   Concluding  that  "the  quality  of 
research  Instrmentatlon  In  major  unl/erslty  laboratories"  has  seriously 
eroded,  the  AAU  report  reconnended  that: 

"Federal  policy  for  the  Sk4)port  of  research  Instruoentation  should 
provide  for  a  basic  three-part  funding  strategy: 

0   Strengthen  Instrunentatlon  funding  In  the  project  system. 

0  Expand  special  Instrumentation  progrttt.^. 

0  Create  In  the  National  Science  Foundation  s-  new,  sijpplanental 

formula  gr»t  prograa  to  provide  needed  n*»xlbjllty  to  meet  c  verse 
Institutional  needs." 

—  A  1981  stuly  prepared  for  the  Ccirinlttee  on  Science  and  Research  of  the 
AAU,  entitled  "The  Nation's  Deteriorating  Uhlverslty  Research  Facilities," 
was  baaed  on  a  survey  o*"  recent  expendltijres  and  projected  needs  of  fifteen 
major  U.S.  universities  -.n  six  disciplines    The  r/"inolpal  findings  of  the 
study  were: 

0  A  sJjstantlal  backlog  of  research  facilities  and  equlpnent 
reeds  was  accjQUIatlng. 

0  IXrlng  the  1978-81  period,  for  the  six  fields  sirveyed,  che 
fifteen  mlversltxes  spent  $i|00  million  for  facilities 
and  major  equlpnent.    In  the  next  three  ^trr5  (1982-8*1), 
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these  diversities  expected  to  spend  almost  twice  as  much 
($765  million),  just  to  produce  the  necessary  .  esearch 
facilities  and  special  research  equlpntent  for  current 
faculty  only. 

0  New  construction  to  replace  outmoded  facilities  accounted 
for  almost  60  percent  of  total  projected  funding 
requirements  across  all  fields. 

0  In  addition,  substantial  needs  for  major  research 
equlpnent  were  Identified  In  all  six  fields. 

Table  III-1  shows  the  expenditures  and  projected  needs  for  those 
disciplines  Included  in  the  present  report.    Projected  needs  for  both 
facilities  and  equipannt  were  far  larger  (by  factors  ranging  frcn  tht-ee  to 
alfflost  ten)  than  actual  expenditures  for  an  equivalent  period  loDediately 
preceding  the  report.   The  extant  to  which  these  differences  represented 
realistic  assesaents  of  the  pent-up  facilities  demand,  and/or  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  survey  respondents  to  "make  a  sUtenent,"  is  open  to  question. 

Among  the  recconendations  of  the  AAU  study  was: 

0  Provided  that  a  review  by  key  goverment  agencies  corroborated  the 
assessment  of  the  survey,  the  "Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
Energy,  the  National  Aerona'^clcs  and  Space  Adninlstratlon ,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hunan  Services,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  &iould  establish  research  InstnnenUtlon  and  facilities 
rehabilitation  progrws  targeted  on  the  fields  of  science  and 
engineering  of  primary  significance  to  their  missions." 

—   In  1982,  Flad  &  Associates,  a  Wisconsin  architectural  and  pl«)nlng  firm, 
pitllshed  their  "Capital  Spending  Study  of  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories."   S^nce  the  study  focused  exclusively  on  the  spending  plans 
of  private  industrial  firms,  it  provides  a  useful  basis  for  comparison  with 
the  plans  of  universities  dealt  with  in  the  AAU  studies  described  above. 

The  Flad  study  was  based  on  a  survey  of  some  5800  directors  of 
industrial  research  laLoratories.    About  twelve  percent  of  then  responded 
with  detailed,  confidential  estimates  of  planned  spending  for  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  ensuing  three  years  ( 1983-85) .   The  firms  surveyed 
were  considered  more  representative  of  large  research  laboratories  (25-100 
staff)  than  analler  l^ratories  (less  than  25). 

Among  the  major  findings  of  the  Flad  study  were: 

0  Fstimated  spending  on  research  and  development  plant 
for  1083-85  by  responding  firms  was  $1.i|  billion. 

0  Estimated  spendit^  on  research  and  development 
equipment  for  1983-85  was  $1.2  billion. 

0  Nearly  i^O  percent  of  the  laboratories  of  responding 
firms  were  built  less  than  ten  years  before  the  survey; 
of  these,  50  percent  had  mdergone  additions  or 
renovations  siA>sequ«\t  to  Initial  construction. 
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Table  III-i 


Actual  and  Projected  Expenditures  for  Research  Facilities 
(new  construction/renovation)  and  Special  Research  Equipoent 
ror  15  Major  Research  Uhiversities 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


FACILITIES 


SPECIAL  RESEARCH  EQUIPMENT 


FIELD 

1981 

PROJECTED 
NEEDS 

1982-Wl 

1978-80 

1981 

PROJECTED 
NEEDS 

l982-eit 

Chcnical  Sciences 

n5f022 

6,701 

i4,767 

14,688 

Encineerinv 

19,5^9 

18,^476 

183J06 

16,101 

10,957 

33,222 

Physics 

1  ,700 

^14,725 

'4,603 

1,092 

22,590 

Sourt      «Tt)e  Nation's  Deteriorating  Uhiversity  Research  Facilities" 
Association  of  American  Uhiversities,  198I 
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For  the  purpoaes  of  this  report,  the  Flad  study  has  some  interesting 
implications.    If  the  study's  findings  are  extrapolated  onto  the  entire 
snple,  total  national  private  industry  prcjected  capital  spending  for 
research,  and  developaent  would  be  about  3^0  billion  for  1983-85  (about  $11 
billion  tor  plant  and  dbout  $9.2  bUllor  fV>r  equipment).   This  conpares 
with  estlMtes  of  $1  billion  for  total  average  annual  plained  investments 
In  diversity  science  and  education  facilities.   For  industrial 
laboratories  whose  annual  research  and  developnent  budgets  -nre  in  the 
range  of  1  to  15  million  dollars  (M5  percent  of  the  responding  firms),  the 
expenditure  plvtned  for  was  about  13  percent  of  their  annual  operating 
budget  each  year  for  the  three  years  beginning  in  1983.    The  "atio  of 
planned  expenditures  for  equipment  and  plant  by  private  industry  was  about 
the  sane  (mlty)  as  that  shown  for  diversities  in  Chapter  IV  below. 

The  NSF  published  a  study  of  "Academic  Research  Equipment  in  the  Physical 
and  Conputer  Sciences  and  Engineering**  in  December  1984.   Ihis  study 
surveyed      universities;  respoixlents  exhibited  serious  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  their  current  stock  of  research  equipment.    Among  the  findings 
of  the  study  were: 

0   About  half  of  the  department  heods  in  physical  and  computer 
sciences  and  engineering  characterized  research  instrixnenta- 
tion  available  to  intenured  and  tenured  faculty  as  *'insuf-  - 
ficient." 

0  90  percent  of  the  department  heads  surveyed  reported  th»*^, 
as  a  result  of  lack  of  needed  equipment,  their  researcl. 
per^sonnel  could  not  conduct  critical  experiments  in 
important  subject  areas. 

0   The  top  priority  need  was  to  upgrade  and  expand  research 
equipment  in  the  $10,000  to  $1,000,000  range. 

0   The  estimated  original  purchase  cost  of  the  entire  19B<^ 
stock  of  all  $10,000  to  Al ,000,000  academic  research 
equipaent  that  had  been  accimulated  in  the  fields  svrveycfd 
was  about  $1  billion. 

0  Only  16  percent  of  those  systems  were  clasA  ^ied  as  state-of- 
the-»*t.    Of  the  equipment  that  was  not  in  the  state-of-the- 
art  category,  over  half  was  in  less  than  excellent 
condition;  about  half  of  such  equipment  was  the  most 
advanced  to  which  researchers  had  access. 


In  addition  to  the  studies  and  data  surveyed  above,  the  NSF  has 
released  a  variety  of  data  that  are  of  special  interest  for  this 
report.   Table  III-2  gives  seven-year  trend  data  on  capital  expendi- 
tures at  all  U.S.  universities  for  both  research  and  instructional 
purposes.    Uhfcrtirately ,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  systematic 
way  of  extracting  purely  research  facility  expenditures  from  these 
figures.    The  two  research  categories  cited  correspond  roughly  to  the 
five  disciplines  addressed  in  this  report. 
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TABLE  III-2 


Res«arch  and  Instructional  Capital  Expenditures 
at  Colleges  and  Universities* 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


1976          1977  1979  1980  1981  1982  1983 

Engineering            81,678       87,718  87,128  89,297  103.329  m,9$Q  13ij.701 

Physical  Sciences    73J55       65.216  77.l5i>  87.613  82.362  87 .07^ 

Total;        155.W3      152.93^  I51.8I3  I66,i»51  191.142  227,352  221.774 

Source:    National  Science  Foundation 
*  1978  Data  not  available. 
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Reaearch  equipment  Axpenditures  for  U.S.  colleges  and  iniveraities 
are  aunnarized  in  Table  III-3  for  1982  and  1983.   'I>ie  data  were  obtained 
from  85  percent  of  U.S.  miversitiea  in  reaponae  to  an  NSF  queationnaire 
concerning  i^vv-capitalized  equiposent  expend iturea.    Engineering  equipoent 
purchaaes  averaged  approximately  $70  million  for  the  two  year  period.  The 
category  conparea  roughly  to  the  conbined  engineering,  electronica,  and 
■Bterials  categories  of  thia  report. 

Table  III^  lista  1982  estimated  reseaixn  eqjipnent  expendi- 
tures for  157  of  the  largest  research  mlversitirts.    These  157 
institutions  collectively  accounted  for  95  percent  of  all  nomedicdl, 
non-FFRDC  R4D  expenditures  reported  to  NSF  for  FY  19P0  by  all  U.S. 
collegea  and  univ*TSities.    Ihus,  although  the  survey  repi^eaented 
only  a  snail  fraction  of  the  nation's  approximately  3tOOO  peat- 
secondary  institutions,  it  encompassed  most  institutions  with 
significant  capabilities  for  the  kinds  of  advanced  research  that 
require  in ^truaentation  in  the  S10,0004>  raige.    ITie  quot«d  figures 
are  somewhat  higher  tha<  those  in  Table  III*^,  since  they  include 
capitalized  equipoent,  whereas  the  data  of  Yable  III-?  do  not. 
As  ir.  Table  III-3t  the  engineering  category  compares  roughly  to  the 
combined  engineering,  electronics,  and  materials  categories  of  this 
report. 

Acquisition  and  replacement  costs  as  of  1982  for  research 
quipment  in  the  physical  .':iences  and  engineering  are  given  in  Table 
II-5.   The  total  replaconent  value  in  1982  dollars  for  both  fields 
'ceeded  $1  billion.    It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  equipment 
intenance  in  both  the  physical  sciences  and  engineering  represented 
oer^ent  of  replacement  costs. 
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TAaE  in-3 


Annual  Expenditures  for  Research  Equipment 
at  Colleges  and  Universities 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


FIELD 


1982 


1983 


Engineering 
Aero/Astro 
Chemical 
Civil 

Electrical 
liechanical 
Other 
Chemistry 

Physics  and  Astronoov 
Totals: 


65,861 
2,28^1 
6,442 
5,164 
18,454 
7,390 
26,127 
33,323 
38.316 
111,373 


75,171 
2,837 
6,172 
6,086 
20,685 
10,008 
29,383 
32,826 
39,916 
118,530 


Source:    National  Science  Foundation 
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TABLE  I  .i| 

Instrn»entatlon-rel«ted  expenditures  in  academic  departments  and  facilities, 
oy  field  and  type  of  university:    National  estimates,  FY  1982^ 


Principal  field  of  resei^rsh 
In  department/facility  and 
type  of  university 


Total,  selected  fields 


^Pgy*;;»  J"  mllllonsl 
M  1982  expenditures" 


^chase  of 
Total   research  _ 


Purchase  01  Maintenance/ 
research-      repair  of 
related  rese&rch 


equlpnent*^     computer  equlfnent'^ 


services 


$^75.6  $231.0 


$60.0 


Field  of  research 


Physical  sciences,  total 

156.6 

9*4.5 

33.9 

28.2 

Chemistry 

73.7 

39.6 

23.3 

10.8 

Physics  and  ^stronony 

83.7 

55.2 

10.9 

17.6 

Biglne*:rlng ,  total 

15'4.1 

90.9 

'13.9 

19.6 

Electrical 

5€.S 

35.2 

M.5 

5.2 

Mechanical 

23.0 

8.7 

10.8 

3.? 

Metallurglcal/B»t«'rlals 

9.1 

7.i| 

0.8 

1.2 

Chenlcal 

15.3 

7.8 

5.7 

2.3 

Civil 

16.11 

9.6 

5.H 

l.il 

Other,  n.e.c. 

36.7 

21.? 

9.5 

5.9 

"J^^*  encompass  all  research  departments  and  all 
nondepartmenUl  researchTaclUtles  In  the  physical  sciences,  engineering 
and  computer  science  at  the  157  largest  R4D  irlversltles  In  the  U  S 
Sf°.*5^    ^"^  departments  with  no  research  Instrument  systas  costing 
$u.,000  or  more  and  (b)  research  1 natal latlons  consisting  of  interrelated 
component  a  coating  over  |l  million  (large  observatories,  reactors, 
accelerators,  etc.).   Saq>le  size  =  353  departanents  facilities.  The 
columa  below  do  not  add  up  to  the  Indicated  totals  because  counter 
science  and  interdisciplinary  have  oeen  omitted  from  this  abbreviated 
version  of  the  original  table. 

2 

Estimates  refer  to  expenditures  for  nonexpendable,  tangible  property  or 
softwwe  having  a  useful  life  of  more  than  two  years  and  an  acquisition 
cost  of  $500  or  more,  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  scientific  research. 

3  Estimates  refer  to  pirchase  of  computer  services  at  on-cmnpus  and  off- 
campus  facilities  but  not  to  purchase  of  computer  hardware  or  software. 

Estimates  encompass  expendittres  for  service  contracts,  field  service, 
salaries  of  maintenance/repair  perso'inel,  and  o^her  direct  costs  of 
supplies,  equipment  and  facilities  for  servicing  of  research  in^trunents. 


Source:    "Academic  Research  Equipment  in  the  Physical  and  Coaputer  Sciences 
and  Engineering";  National  Science  Foundation,  Decanber,  loflii. 
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TABLE  in-5 

Niii*>er  and  aggregate  cost/ value  of  acadenic  research  inatrunent 
syst«s  in  active  research  use,  by  field  and  t/po  of  university: 
National  estlaates,  1982. 

[Dollars  Jo  pillions] 


— r  1 

Principal  field  of  iNmber 
research  use  and  of 
type  of  university  Isystaas 

Index  or  aggregate 

cost/ value 

Purchase 

cost^ 

AoQuisitlon 
cost' 

ifepiacw 
value 

»nt  1902  cost- 
equivalent^ 

Total,  selected 

17,586 

$758.1 

$1,162.8 

fiell'. 

Field  of  research 

Phvsical  sciences, 

8, 424 

^i.6 

"^53. 2 

529.3 

610.2 

total 

Ch€Bi  stry 

4,791 

210.4 

201.1 

295.0 

331.7 

Physics  and 

3,63^ 

163.2 

152.1 

234.? 

27B.4 

astronony 

Engineering,  total 

6,829 

259.4 

2?2.4 

113.3 

374.6 

Electrical 

1,650 

66.4 

56.0 

92.2 

89.0 

Mechanical 

1,363 

5C.9 

47.8 

95.5 

66.9 

Metallurgical/ 

998 

39.0 

36.6 

^5.2 

60.9 

neterials 

ChflDical 

682 

23.3 

22.8 

28.6 

32.3 

Civil 

397 

14.1 

13.9 

22.4 

21.6 

CJKr,  n.e.c. 

1r739 

65.7 

55.3 

109.0 

104.0 

1  statistical  estlMtes  refer  to  research  instriawnt  systems  (includiig  all 
dedicated  acceasories  and  coaponents)  originally  costing  $10, 000-$l ,000,000 
in  physical  science,  engineering,  ard  ccaputer  science  departaents  and 
facilities  at  tfM  i57  largest  UD  colleges  and  diversities  in  the  U.S. 
Estijutes  llaited  to  systems  used  for  research  in  1982.    Srjiple  sfze  = 
2,582  systems.    The  eolums  below  do  not  add  up  to  the  indicated  total 
because  computer  science,  materials  scier>ca,  and  interdisciplinary  have 
been  emitted  tram  this  abbreviated  version  of  the  original  table. 

^  Manufacturer's  list  price  at  time  of  original  purchase. 

^  Actual  cost  to  acquire  instrunent  systoa  at  triis  university,  including 
transportation  and  construction/labor  costs. 

User  estimate  of  1982  cost  of  smae  or  functionally  equivalent  equipment. 

^  Original  purchase  cost  converted  to  1982  dollars  using  Machinery  and 

Equipment  Index  cf  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Annual  Producer  Price 
Index  to  adjust  for  inflation. 


Source: 


'^Acadonic  Research  Equipment  in  the  Physical  and  Computer  Sciences 
and  Biglneering** ;  National  Science  Foundation,  Decenber,  1984. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SELECTIVE  UKIVERSm  LABORATORY  MODERHUATIOW 


A,  HfTRODUCTIOtl 


This  chapter  addresses  selected  l^ratory  needs,  i.e*  facilities 
Wid  related  equipment,  for  a  segment  of  the  research  oiiversity 
copBwnlty  repre3ei;tj.ng  key  perfonners  of  DOD  research  for  the 
disciplines  and  thrust  areas  enumerated  in  Qispter  I,    These  needs, 
stratified  by  discipline  and  priority  in  Table  IV-1,  reflect  the 
judgment  of  diversity  research  performer)  and,  in  certain  cases,  of 
aonlnlstrators  in  the  Service  research  offices  (OXRs)  and  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA)*    It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  cost  figures  in  TcMe  IV*1  are  estlxnates  of  university  laboratory 
upgrade  and  modernization  initiatives  designed  to  bring  diversity 
laboratories  closer  to  sufficiency  from  the  DOD  perspective*  As 
previously  indicated,  they  represent  in  many  cases  only  partial  funding 
of  the  facilities  In  question  through  multiple  sponsor  arrangements. 
They  are  not  Intended  to  enccopass  laboratory  needs  of  the  entire 
university  research  coanunlty*   The  latter  Issue  has  been  addressed  in 
the  various  studies  cited  in  Chapter  III,   Facilities  costs  vary  among 
and  within  discl^ines,  reflecting  special  requirssents  for  the  various 
thrjst  areas.   They  encompass  both  floor  space  requireiffents  and 
laboratory  acce&sorles  not  falling  within  the  Instrmentatior  category. 
Thi.'  i,  not  all  expenditures  classified  as  "facilities**  represent 
requironents  for  new  or  renovated  buildings.   The  stated  new  floor  space 
requirements  are  expressed  In  **gross**  fas  opposed  to  **net**)  square  feet 
at  $12(yft^.   Laboratory  renovation  costs  are  cUculated  at  $90/ft^. 

The  allocation  of  laboratory  neea&  anong  the  five  disciplines 
required  the  exercise  of  ^udOflent  as  to  the  appropriate  division  between 
(a)  the  parent,  pure  science  fields  of  Physics  and  Chemlst-y,  ar  '  (b) 
the  applications-focused  areas  of  Electronics,  Engineering,  and 
Materials.   Ultimately,  such  decisions  are  to  an  extent  arbitrary. 
Further,  there  are  clearly  n  great  ^tnber  of  ways  to  stratify  facilities 
and  equipment  needs  In  terms  of  disciplines  and  thrust  areas.  The 
schne  presented  in  this  report  is  thus  only  one  of  many  possible 
approaches. 

Priority  1  facilities  needs  for  the  five  sub.lect  dlsciolinea, 
pro-rated  over  a  five-year  expenditure  period,  are  $32  million  per 
year.   The  expend jc^ure  level  is  equlvnl&it  to       URIP  annual  allocation 
of  $30  million.    It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  note  v. hat  priority  1  equip- 
ment requirements  are  $31  million  per  year,  i.e.,  4:liiiost  identical  to 
Ihe  annual  expenditure  rate  of  the  five-year  $150  million  URIP  initi- 
ative,  unquestionably,  some  portion  of  the  $155  million  Priority  r 
equipment  needs  cited  in  this  report  will  be  addressee  duriry  t.ie  final 
two  years  ($60  million)  of  the  URIP  program. 
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Coat  ($  thouawxto)* 


Bulldirv  . 

Dlacipline         Priority     Hgquiiawnta  (grow  ft*^)      Facilities  Equipaent 


Cheaistry 
SubtoUls 


Electronics 
SubtoUls 


tteterials 
SubtotaU 

Physios 
S(i)toUls 

Sianary 
Totals 


Englnferinc  1 

2 

adbtotmla 


35,000 
112,000 
M7.600 


5,000 


14,000 
33.^00 


*1Mara  arc  rounded  to  the  naarMt  $100  thousand. 

Mlnoiudea  $150  Billion  for  astrophyaioa  hi^  anfjlar  reaolution  iMger. 


19,000 
78 t 100 


130,000 
25,000 

155  |6m 

19,000 
6,000 

:3,ooo 

8.000 
li'OM 

82,000 
11,000 
96,MO 

296,500 
_;5.30O 

36,200 
8.900 
ft?, 160 

39,000 
57^ 

75  200 
27!200 

220,000 
170.000 

390, MO 

55,000 
29.000 

62,100 
36,100 

9ff3W 

117,100 
65.100 
1K,5M 

80,000 

131.000 

2i1,M0 

15,800 
25.700 
«1,5M 

9,300 
I63j300" 
172,6«^" 

25,100 
189.000»« 

761,500 

161,000 
111,300 

157,100 
259.100»« 

318,100 
373.700»« 

275,300 

*i«IWo»» 

W2,100»« 
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B.  DISCIPLINES 


B.I.  Chemistry 


Large  facilities  are  playing  an  Increasingly  important  role  In 
chemical  research.    It  has  been  an  evolutionary  process,  starting  with 
opportijiltles  provided  by  large  Instrinentation  and  moving  to  facilities 
comprised  of  clusters  of  large  integrated  insvruiientatlon/carputatlonal 
facilities  In  regional  spectroscopic  facilities. 

.vra  high  vacum  chanbers  with  sophisticated  ar  jlytlcal  Inst r orienta- 
tion using  l^ser,  electron,  and  ion  cluster  beans,  together  with  various 
spectrometers,  are  mandatory  for  leading  edge  reaearcn  in  many  areas  of 
chemistry.   Lasers  have  beccne  important  analytical  tools  to  study  the 
dynanics  of  chaaical  reactions  and  to  ptxloinduce  reactions.  Ihese 
instrunents  are  usually  short  HBvelength  visible  or  ultraviolet  t enable 
lasers  that  are  themselves  pushing  the  limits  of  laser  technology  and 
hence  require  considerable  expertise  «xl  expense  to  operate  and  maintain. 
In  addition,  many  research  projects  are  concerned  with  the  chemistry  of 
materials  processing,  such  as  integrated  circuit  fabrication,  that  dr-iand 
clean  room  facilities  by  their  very  nature. 

In  order  to  raaain  globally  conpetitive,  particularly  in  areas  cf 
chaoistry  o.  lmport»ce  to  DOD,  it  has  been  recently  recognized  that 
traditional  cheDlcal  research  laboratory  facilities  at  universities  are  in 
serious  need  of  upgrading  and  that  shared  centralized  new  facilities  are 
necessary  due  to  the  high  costs  of  the  instruaentation  and  environmental 
control  required.    .  As  evaluation  applies  to  the  two  topical  ar^as 
identified  by  DOD  research  managers  as  candidates  for  facilities 
upgrading,  based  on  scientific  opportjiities  and  on  Idwratory  needs. 
These  priority  topics  are  laser  chemistry  and  Tvlymeric  materials. 

Lasers  have  become  a  valuable  tool  in  many  brmches  of  chemistry. 
Catalytic  activity  and  selectivity  can  be  studied  by  using  laser  Raoan 
spectroscopy  to  detemine  the  vibrational  modes  and  polarization  of 
structures  of  molecules  adsorbed  on  single  crystal  surfaces.   High  powered 
photo* ionizing  lasers  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  ion  cyclotron 
resonance  spectroscopy  to  study  the  role  of  metal  ions  as  selective 
chemical  Icrl nation  reagents.    Laser  Jn:»uced  flucreseence  of  metallic  ions 
and  subsequent  transfer  of  energy  to  neutral  ions  may  yield  superior 
detection  limits,  compared  to  >xl  estiA>lished  analytical  techniques  that 
OBploy  fluorescence  of  neutral  metal  ions  in  flaaes.   TWo  step  laser  photo 
dissociation  of  anall  molecules  can  be  used  to  elucidate  isotope 
separation  and  enrichment  processes.    In  this  latter  process,  an  intense 
pulsed  infrared  laser  vibrationally  excites  molecules  containing  the 
chosen  atomic  isotope  and  a  second  ultraviolet  laser  pnotodissociates  the 
molecule,  allowing  the  desired  atomic  isotope  to  be  collected  frcm  the 
photo  fragments.   Tnese  exanples  indicate  the  utilitarian  richness  of 
lasers  in  modern  chemistry  and  illustrate  that  often  they  are  used  in 
combination  with  other  sophisticated  analytical  equipment.   The  facilities 
investment  described  here  would  establish  fifteen  laser  chemistry  centers 
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Where  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  lasers  wojld  be  accomplished  by 
support  specialists  to  serve  several  research  projects.   On  an  even  larger 
acale  of  centralization,  a  single  free  electron  laser  facility  would  also 
be  established  to  provide  a  very  intense  and  widely  tvnable  source  of 
radiation. 

Polymeric  materials  are  found  in  most  reilit.'^ry  equipment,  because  of 
their  excellent  chemical  stability,  mechanical  properties,  and  low  cost. 
The  majority  of  the  research  support  for  improvements  in  these  materials 
comes  from  industry  in  pursuit  of  commercial  applications,  although  DOD 
does  S(4)port  sone  research  specific  to  stringent  military  requironents. 
However,  the  polymer  research  of  greatest  interest  to  DOD,  and  for  which 
university  facilities  upgrades  are  needed,  conceins  conducting  polymers 
and  polymeric  approaches  to  structural  composites,  ceranics,  and  self- 
reinforcing  polymers.    It  is  important  to  note  ihat  independent  industrial 
support  of  research  in  these  areas  U  ninimal  or  not  aimed  at  DOD  needs. 

Conducting  polymers  that  would  combine  the  processability, 
durability,  and  light  weight  of  plastics  with  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  metal  would  find  a  wide  range  of  applications  in  military  systems 
ranging  from  solar  cells  and  batteries  to  integrated  circuits  and  stealth 
strijctures.    R)ly8cetylene  was  the  first  organic  polymer  to  exhibit 
electrical  conductivity  that  could  range  from  that  of  glass  to  that  of 
metal,  depending  on  the  amount  of  dopants  introduced.    Doping  methods  have 
expanded  to  include  solution  doping,  ion  Implantation,  and  electrochetpical 
doping.   Other  new  polymers  have  been  made  conducting,  including 
polypyrrole  and  polythiophene.    R>lymer  processability  and  stability  are 
degraded  by  the  doping  methods  currently  used  to  induce  conductivity. 
Much  research  is  directed  at  Inproveo  doping  techniques  and  on 
incorporating  conducting  polymers  into  -'onconducting  polymer  matrices,  as 
well  as  fundamental  studies  to  explain  the  mechaniam  of  electroactivity. 

Fiber  reinforced  composite  structural  materials  are  finding  many 
engineering  applications,  some  of  which  are  described  under  Materials  and 
Engineering.   Exanples  of  the  Chemistry  research  topics  include 
organometallic  polymer  precursors  for  producing  the  fibers  and  self- 
reinforced  or  ordered  polymers  to  attain  the  mechanical  prope  ties  of 
fiber-reinforced  composites  without  the  need  for  fiber  reinforcement.  The 
most  notable  of  the  self-reinforced  polymers  developed  ^Kler  DOD 
sponsorship  is  polybenzothiazole  (FBT),  which  exhibits  an  extended  rigid 
chain  alignment  at  the  ultra-structural  level.    It  offers  low-cost 
processing,  by  casting  and  extrusion,  instead  of  the  sequence  of  weaving 
fibers,  stacking  of  many  thin  plys,  and  curing  at  high  temperature 
required  for  conventional  fiber-reinforced  composites. 

Other  polymeric  materials  research  includes  biopolymers,  such  as  the 
polysaccarides  for  reduced  h/drodynmnic  drag  and  non-linear  electro-optic 
polymers  for  optical  signal  processing  applications.    The  facilities 
investment  described  here  would  provide  the  polymer  processing  and 
characterization  facilities  for  several  focused  centers  of  university 
research  on  electrical,  optical,  magnetic,  and  structural  polymers. 
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2  Electronics 


In  addition  to  the  traditional  siA)Ject  areas  of  electronic  devices, 
circuits,  and  systons,  the  Electronics  research  progran  of  DOD  enccnipasse5 
elosents  of  information  processing,  lew  energy  laser  physics,  optics,  and 
material  growth*   For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  facilities  required 
for  the  growth  of  electronic  and  optical  naterials  are  reported  ixKler 
Materials  «id  the  low  energy  lasers,  optical  circuits,  and  vacum  tObe 
research  facilities  are  reported  ^tder  Physics.   Ihe  information 
processing  research,  being  closely  related  to  computer  science,  is  not 
Jiscussed,  since,  as  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  and  the  Departoant  of  Qtergy  (D0£)  have  ma^r  facilitie5 
progrns  in  progress  to  provide  scientific  superconputing  access  to 
diiversity  researchers.   DOD,  through  the  modernization  progran  of  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA),  recently  made  a 
significant  upgrade  in  diversity  computing  facilities  for  synAiolic 
coqputing  in  anticipation  of  the  thrust  in  strategic  computing.  Ihe 
Office  of  Naval  Research  is  making  available  to  its  principal 
investigators  a  significant  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratories*  supercomputer  at  no  cost  to  the  existing  research  contracts. 

A  strong  mrtd  clear  consensus  has  emerged  from  this  study  indicating 
that  the  research  managers  of  the  Electronics  progran  within  the  DOD  feel 
that  microc'.rcuit  fabrication  at  dimensions  much  aialler  than  those  of  the 
Very  High  S^ttd  Integrated  Cirouits  (VHSIC)  progran  represents  the 
greatest  opportunity  and  greatest  research  facility  need  within 
Electronics.    The  featire  sizes  desired  are  10  to  100  times  smeller  than 
the  one-micron  regime  currently  being  advanced  Mer  VHSIC.    It  is  in  this 
regime  that  entirely  new  OKides  of  operation  of  electronic,  optical,  and 
magnetic  devices  occur,  due  to  the  quantun  effects  produced  by  the  limited 
nuober  of  atoms  oor.tained  within  these  snail  dimensions.   Ihese  phenomena 
prefent  the  possibility  of  creating  devices  whose  performance  cai  be 
greatly  superior  to  that  predicted  from  the  bulk  characteristics  of  the 
material  from  which  they  are  fabricated.   Ihis  has  already  been  observed 
for  high  speed  field  effect  transistors  (FETS) ,  when  the  device  dimensions 
are  reduced  below  one-tenth  micron.    It  has  also  been  observed  that 
dronatic  increases  in  transmission  properties  of  optical  materials  occur 
when  very  thin  layers  of  material  are  stacked  in  a  multilayer  sequence, 
offering  the  possibility  of  improved  photodetectors  and  lasers. 

The  fabrication  of  these  novel  devices  requires  very  advanced  and 
expensive  equipment  for  the  deposition,  lithography,  and  selective  roaoval 
of  the  deposited  materials.    In  addition,  sensitive  analysis  of  the 
surfaces  and  interfaces  between  dissimilar  naterials  needs  to  be  performed 
during  the  fabrication  process.    Ihis  is  in  contrast  to  current  commercial 
practice  (even  for  sophisticated  nicrocircuits) ,  where  the  aialysis  by 
electron  microscopes  jnd  spectrometers  is  accomplished  after  the  circuits 
are  removed  from  the  fabrication  apparatus  and  before  they  are  inserted 
into  the  next  apparatus  in  the  fabrication  sequence.   Ihis  requirement  for 
in^situ  analysis  has  greatly  increased  the  ninimun  cost  of  doing  research 
on  device  fabrication. 

The  facilities  in  which  this  instrumentation  is  housed  require 
extreme  control  over  air  purity,  to  avoid  dust  particle  disruption  of  the 
fabrication,  and  extrone  control  over  vibration,  to  avoid  misalignment  of 
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the  successive  patterns  employed  In  the  fabrication  sequence.  The 
reliability  of  these  as  yet  undeveloped  circuits  Is  anticipated  to  be  a 
major  concern  that  Is  best  addressed  early  In  their  development,  since  the 
failure  phenomena  are  anticipated  to  be  Inextricably  tied  to  the 
fabr  lest  ion  process  oployed  at  the  microscopic  level. 

For  these  reasons,  the  first  priority  In  mlcroclrcult  fabrication 
WIS  given  to  the  refurbishment  and  upgrading  of  up  to  six  mlverslty 
centers  for  mlcroclrcult  fabrlcstlon,  with  a  second  priority  of  atgmenting 
two  iniversity  reliability  research  centers  to  work  closely  on  this  new 
class  of  circuits. 

In  a  separate,  but  related,  research  srea,  reliability  at  the 
systois  level  is  perceived  to  be  threatened  today  by  the  suaceptlblllty  of 
advanced  solid  state  circuits  to  electromagnetic  interference  at 
relatively  modest  power  levels.   Research  into  hardening  weapons  systems 
against  intentional  enony  electroaiagnetic  interference  or  Inadvertent 
disruption  by  radiation  from  nearby  friendly  systems  is  required.  The 
facilities  for  enabling  diversity  participation  in  this  resesrch  include 
anecholc  chafers  and  electromagnetic  neasureaent  instruaentation  as  a 
first  priority,  and  dedicated  ecmputational  facilities  for  modeling  as  a 
second  priority. 

B.3.  Ehgineerlng 


Engineering  encompasses  the  disciplines  usually  associated  with 
diversity  departaents  of  meohanical  engineering,  aeronautics 
astronautics,  civil  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  and  materials 
engineering.   The  subject  mattar  frequently  overlaps  that  of  the  other 
disciplines,  such  as  Materials  O"  Chemistry,  but  is  usually  closer  to  a 
specific  end  application  or  requireoMnt.   Fbr  example,  composite 
structures  is  a  thrust  area  that  has  the  &me  ultimate  goal  as  Materials 
research  on  structural  composites,  naMly  lighter  weight  and  stronger 
structures  for  building  wespons  ^flatfbras.   The  distinction  is  the  focus 
in  Engineering  on  determining  the  perfbrmance  of  composites  through 
innovative  design  and  analysis  of  structures  using  stata-of-the-art 
materUls.    Research  resists  are  fad  back  to  aeterials  scientists  to 
provide  guldaice  to  their  endeavors.  A  base  of  knowledge  about  optimal 
design  methods  is  thereby  developed  for  application  to  many  problems. 
Proceeding  with  this  example,  non-destructive  evaluation  (HDE)  tectnlques 
must  be  developed  to  enable  the  engineer  to  perfbm  these  aeasirmnts  in 
support  of  the  analysis  of  ccaposite  structures,   -mere  is  considerable 
resultant  interaction  with  the  materials  scientists  who  also  need  NDE 
techniques  to  evaluate  their  progress  in  controlling  the  ccnposltlon  of 
meter ials. 

Similarly,  the  area  of  Ehergetlc  Materials  and  Combustion  Involves 
considerable  interaction  with  chcalsts  to  improve  propellents,  exidosives, 
and  fuels.   The  facilities  in  these  two  areas  are  typically  lyge  and  have 
a  significant  element  of  concern  fbr  the  safety  of  the  personnel  perform- 
ing the  research.   Ihe  Instrinentatlon  is  becoming  dominated  by  lasers  and 
■lalytlcal  tools  similar  to  that  needed  in  Fhterlals  science. 

Fluid  mechanics  and  acoustics  sre  the  classical,  almost  exclusive, 
domain  of  Engineering,  with  slight  Involvement  by  molecular  and  chemical 
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physics.   The  facilities  re  typified  by  dedicated  wind  tunnels  and  ^c^ter 
tinnels.    Instrunentation  is  dominated  by  automatic  digital  data 
acquisition  and  digital  conputer  modeling  and  simulation  of  the 
phenomena.    Laser  probes  and  acoustic  sensors  with  sophisticated  signal 
processing  are  also  mainstays  of  instrumentation  in  this  discipline. 

Hanufaetdring,  design,  and  reliability  have  increasingly  been  moving 
toward  a  coaputer-doninated  cB|)hasis  on  graphics,  design  aids,  expert 
systems  for  process  control,  artificial  intelligence  to  relieve  pilot 
workload  in  single  seat  helicopters,  and  self  diagnosis  and  self  repair  of 
machines  and  weapons  systeKS.    Classical  industrial  engineering,  conputer 
science,  and  structural  engineering  are  very  much  ccmlng  together  in  this 
field.    The  facilities  are  replicas  of  factory  workcells  or  simulators  of 
aircraft  cockpits  and  the  instrumentation  is  heavily  coa9>uter  networked. 
The  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (MRPA)  is  making  advanced 
teleconferencing  equlpoMmt  avail^le  to  several  iviiversity  centers  in 
robotics  so  they  may  test  their  algorithns  for  robot  vision  on  the  DARPA 
autonomous  land  vehicle  located  at  a  contractor  facility.   The>  will  also 
plan  to  provide  replicas  of  a  fingered  robot  hano  to  many  of  the w 
diversity  research  centet  s.    NDn-destructive  evaluation  fbr  manufacturing 
process  monitoring  and  control,  as  well  as  for  inspection  of  finish^w 
parts  and  fielded  systems,  ''equires  a  cGayrehenslve  research  progran, 
which  would  best  be  accomplished  through  a  center  of  excelleooe  in 
non-destructive  evaluation/characterization . 

Soil  mechanics  is  miquely  supportive  of  blast  hardened  silos, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  runways,  and  priority  coonand, 
control,  and  coonunlcations  centers.   The  facilities  at  diversities  are 
presses,  shock  tvi>es,  or  high-G  centrifuges. 

E.  M.  Materials 


Materials  research  includes  the  growth  of  semiconductor,  magnetic, 
and  optical  materials,  as  well  as  processing  and  fabrication  of  structural 
materials  such  as  metal  alloys,  ceranics,  and  ccnposites.   The  processing 
of  semiconductor  materials  into  electronic  and  optical  devices  and 
circuits  is  reported  under  Electronics,  while  the  testing  of  structural 
ccfflposite  materials  and  non-destructive  evaluation  for  both  manufacturing 
and  in-process  control  of  materials  is  reported  inder  Engineering.  This 
traditional  division  of  research  responsibility  has  begvn  to  blur  in 
recent  years,  and  multidisciplinary  researcn  teans  have  been  forming  In 
recognition  of  the  strong  interaction  between  material  growth,  component 
fabrication,  and  ultimate  system  performance.    In  fact,  for  optimun 
coordination,  the  facilities  requiraoents  reported  in  this  section  for 
compound  semiconductor  growth  should  be  co-located  or  closely  adjacent  to 
the  microelectronic  fabrication  and  reliability  facilities  reported  under 
Electronics. 

The  greatest  potential  payoff  and  also  the  greatest  investment  costs 
are  perceived  by  DOD  materials  research  maiagers  to  be  associated  with  two 
areas:    the  growth  of  compound  semiconductors  and  the  fabrication  of 
advanced  structural  composites.   High  priority  at  somewhat  reduced 
investment  is  given  to  facilities  for  optical  and  magnetic  materials  and 
for  research  on  structural  ceramics. 
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Compound  senicondjctor  growth  has  received  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  scif^ntific  and  teclYiical  attention  that  has  been  spent  on  silicon. 
Ihis  has  been  entirely  Justified  to  date,  since  silicon  possesses 
excellent  electrical,  ther&il,  and  chemical  properties,  especially  with 
its  high  quality  native  oxxdes  and  si  lie ides.    Being  an  elemental  semi- 
conductor, silicon  is  significantly  simpler  from  a  device  processing 
standpoint  than  the  compound  semiconductors,  such  as  galliuQ  arsenide, 
cadmiuB  telluride,  and  alloys,  e.g.  galliun  alminun  arsenide  and  mercury 
cadml^  telliride.   Ihe  steady  dolling  of  the  capability  of  silicon 
integrated  circuits  every  two  to  four  years  for  the  past  tv#enty  years  is 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  qT  this  research  investment  strategy.    It  is  only 
recently  that  the  material  property  limitations  of  silicon  have  presented 
a  serious  limit  to  device  performance.    Research  attention  is  currently 
turning  to  at  least  three  ways  to  get  around  this  limitation.  One 
approach  is  mentioned  in  the  Electronics  section ,  having  to  do  with  new 
device  piiycics  associated  with  ultra  snail  device  dimensions.    A  seconu 
approach,  for  information  pi*ocessing,  is  to  use  artificial  intelligence  to 
make  "smarter"  rather  than  just  "faster"  computers.   The  third  approach  is 
to  t^  significant  resources  toward  the  growth  and  characterization  of 
the  coBpound  semiconductors.   The  facilities  investment  that  is  detailed 
here  would  penult  four  to  seven  uiiversity  centers  to  advance  the 
technology  of  cmpound  semiconductors  for  signal  detection,  signal 
processing,  millimeter  waves,  and  coomuiications,  to  name  just  a  few  DOD 
priority  applications. 

Composites  materials  have  similar  exciting  potential  for  structural 
applications,  ranging  from  high  strength,  lightweight  airfraoes  and  large 
space  struct^es  to  lightweight  armor  for  highly  mobile  combat  vehicles. 
These  materials  utilize  high  strengtn  fibers  aiiA>edded  in  polymeric, 
metal,  or  ceranlc  matrices.   The  creation  of  the  fiber  Itself  and  the 
Interaction  betwee.^  the  fiber  and  the  matrix  r'"^^  ^  the  processing  largely 
determine  the  performance  and  reliability  of  the  composite  when  exposed  to 
harsh  military  environments  over  its  service  life.   Only  recently  have 
advances  in  analytical  tools  permitted  the  mlc«-oscoplc  characterization  of 
these  material,  both  physically  and  chemically.    These  tools  are  both 
elegant  and  expensive.    The  facilities  investment  detailed  here  would 
establish,  through  new  construction  and  refurbishment,  six  centers  of 
iniverslty  research  on  structural  ccnposlte  materials. 

Optical  materials  are  beginning  to  emerge  in  ccmminicatlons  and 
signal  processing  applications.    The  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
optical  waveguides  using  silica  glass  exemplify  the  success  possible 
through  materials  processing  research.    The  combined  stringent 
requirements  for  low  traiamlsslon  loss  and  very  high  tensile  strength  were 
achieved  through  research  linking  materials  structire,  properties,  and 
performance.   Ma^etlo  materials  in  bulk  form  are  widely  used  in  critical 
electi  leal  components,  such  as  electromechanical  switches  and  microwave 
phased  array  transmitters  and  receivers.   In  thin  film  form,  magnetic 
materials  are  used  for  recording  media  and  non-volatile  memory.  The 
facilities  investment  described  here  would  establish  two  university 
centers  in  optical  materials  and  would  augment  one  existing  university 
center  in  magnetic  matet^lals. 

Struct^al  ceranlcs  research  of  high  quality  is  performed  in  a 
nimber  of  small  university  laboratories  that  are  in  need  of  refurbishment 
and  expai  sion  to  apply  modCi  n  mlcrostruct^al  analysis  techniques  to 
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processing  of  high  temperature  ceranics  for  hostile  envirorments.  Both 
bulk  ceranic  conponents,  such  as  radones  for  high  velocity  aircraft,  and 
ceranic  coatings  on  turbine  engine  components  would  benefit  frcm  thla 
upgraded  research  capability. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  sequent  of  the  materials  research 
ccnwKJtity  is  dependent  upon  support  from  very  large  research  facilities, 
such  as  synchrotron  and  neutron  sources.    None  of  these  facilities  are 
inclu(je(^  in  this  report.   Ihe  predominant  fixKling  for  these  national 
facilities  comes  from  NSF  and  DOE,  with  only  minor  support  from  DOD.  Any 
decri^ase  in  support  of  these  facilities  by  the  other  ^encies  would 
severely  affect  the  DOD  Materials  research  progran. 

B.5.  Physics 


Research  on  new  and  Improved  sources  of  electromagnetic  radiation  is 
a  major  component  of  th^  >ivsics  progran  of  DOD.    The  free  electron  laser 
is  a  direct  result  of        risk  research  fiirKled  by  DOD.    It  has  demonstra- 
ted an  entirely  new  me  nanism  for  generating  coherent  radiation  that  is 
freed  from  the  usual  co.  vtraints  imposed  by  the  need  for  a  material 
mediun.   This  device  has  already  demonstrated  that  very  wide  twable 
bandwidth  is  possible;  this  has  great  implications  for  its  utility  &  a 
scientific  research  tool  in  the  analysis  of  materials,  and  as  a  frequency 
agile  radiation  source  for  potential  military  applications,  such  as 
cciiimj)ications  and  target  tracking.    Recirculating  the  electron  bean  in 
storage  rings  offers  theoretically  high  efficiency  and  hence  the  potential 
of  high  pCKwr  free  electron  lasers  for  directed  energy  weapons 
application.    The  facilities  investment  reported  in  this  section  under 
coherent  radiation  sources  would  refurbish  and  upgrade  three  to  four 
existing  laboratories  performing  research  on  these  novel  sources. 

More  conventional  lasers  for  a  variety  of  wavelengths  are  being 
explored  as  tools  for  research  on  ultra  anall  integrated  circuits,  optical 
ccnputing,  catalysis,  and  molecular  biology  and  for  tactical  warfare 
applications  such  as  target  designation ^  optical  Jamming,  and  covert 
ccnnKnications.   The  fi-st  dononstration  of  the  use  of  a  finely  focused 
laser  beaa  to  dep05'   uiicron-sized  metal  connecting  lines  on  semiconductor 
surfaces  occurred  urKler  DOD  sponsorship  in  the  last  five  years.    It  wrs 
immediately  picked  up  by  the  integrated  circuit  manufacttrers  as  a  tool 
for  repairing  defects  in  expensive  integrated  circuits,  and  in  the 
photomasks  used  to  produce  the  circuits.    Prior  to  this  breakthrough, 
lasers  had  orly  been  used  to  ra.x>ve  excess  material  from  circuits  by 
vaporizing  wiort  circuits  and  trimmlrg  resistors  to  tolerance.  This 
research  continues  today  under  DOD  sponsorship  and  is  demonstrating  novel 
methods  of  doping  circuits  and  of  depositing  insulators  and  conductors. 

Other  laser  research  p'X)jects  are  attempting  to  leapfrog  over  the 
limitation  foreseen  in  silicon  integrated  circuits  that  results  from  the 
fact  that  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  these  circuits  is 
devoted  to  metal  interconnecting  lines  between  the  hmdreds  of  thousands 
of  constituent  transistors.    The  propagation  delay  of  the  signals  moving 
on  these  interconnects  at  the  speed  of  light  is  becoming  more  important  In 
determining  the  circuit  speed  than  is  the  switching  speed  of  the 
transistors.    Optical  computing  chips  afford  the  prospect  of  distributing 
the  signals  by  laser  beams  to  many  portions  of  the  circuit  simultaneously, 
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t-htt-^by  avoiding  the  inpjt-outpjt  bottleneck  of  electrical  integrated 
circ  Its.    The  facilities  reported  jnder  optical  comnunications  and 
spectroscopy  in  this  section  would  establish  a  new  center  for  optical 
circuitry  and  would  upgrade  an  existing  laboratory  for  optical 
CGnmnications. 

Directed  energy  devices  require  lar^e  facilities  for  research.  The 
high  voltages  and  currents  required  can  only  be  stored  and  switched  by 
physically  large  ccnponents  as  dictated  by  the  scaling  laws  of  electrical 
powpr  engineering.    To  aoae  extent  this  represents  a  departure  from  the 
usual  scale  of  university  research  finded  by  DOD,  since  •»big  physics"  is 
usually  supported  by  MSF  or  DOE.   DOD  has  finded  uiiversity  cmters  in 
pulsed  power,  but  this  has  represented  only  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  physics  budget.   The  facilities  described  iixlsr  directed  energy 
devices  would  expand  the  existing  pulsed  power  centers  and  upgrade  other 
centers  fbr  research  on  accelerators  and  microwave  and  mllllmeterwave  high 
power  sources.   Bean  propagation  ard  the  interaction  of  electromagnetic 
energy  with  materials  would  also  be  studied  at  these  centers. 

Astrophysics  research  directly  produces  knowledge  of  the  background 
radiation  against  which  space  objects  must  be  detected.    Secondarily,  the 
advances  In  Instnnentatlon  (optics,  Infrared,  and  x-ray)  needed  to  conduct 
this  research  improve  our  military  capability  to  detect  and  track  space 
objects  and  to  detect  nuclear  events  in  space.    ITie  major  facility  upgrade  in 
this  section,  m6  Indeed,  the  single  highest  cost  itm  in  the  entir*  report  is 
a  $150H  high  angular  resolution  imager  center  Wxise  goal  Is  a  hundred-fold 
increase  in  Image  sharpness  on  celestial  objects  and  space  vehicles. 

C.  SUMMARIES 

Laboratory  facilities  and  equipnent  needs  for  thrust  areas  associated 
with  the  foregoing  disciplines  are  given  in  the  following  sjnmaries.  The 
science  and  technolcgy  implication.^  of  laboratory  enhancements,  and  their 
national  security  consequences  are  also  addressed. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Thrust  ^^'ea:    Laser  Chemistry 
Laboratory  Needs 
Facilities: 


New  construction 
Rcixjvatlon/expanslon 

New  construction 

Renovation/expansion 
Subtotal 


DuUdlng  Rcqjlrements 
(gross  ft^) 

--  Priority  1  — 


20,000 
.  Priority  2 
7«;,ooo 

50,000 


Totil  Facility 
Cost  ($  thou.'^ands) 


3,000 


9,000 
13,500 


Equlpnent:   Ll»jc»ar  acce  erator  and  storage  ring  electron  sources;  upgrade 
equipment  "for  free  electron  laser  facility  to  enhance  shor;  wavt.  •length 
beam  power:  «--dys  of  six  lasers  (dye,  argon  Ion),  ^'itn  olagnostlc, 
data  processing,  and  beam  direction  e^,^lproent  for  each  of  15  laser 
chemistry  centers. 


Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

1   775nC  

2  30,000 
Subtotal  -17,000 

Total  Cost:  $62,500,000 

Technical  Object   es  arid  Opportunities: 

—  Priority  1  -- 

fcn  upgraded  free  electron  laser  laboratory  would  be  established.    It  would 
b€  a  high  power,  high  time  resolution  facility  essential  to  progress  in 
chemical  reaction  kinetics,  surface  physics  and  chemistry,  hot  carrier 
electron  transport  investigations,  and  high  resolution  photo  emission  studies. 


—  Priority  2  — 

Fifteen  laser  chemistry  centers  would  be  estaSlished.    This  runber 
represents  a  best  estimate  of*i«iversity  commurlty  requirements  to  ensure 
that  DOD-sponsored  research  in  the  field  is  conducted  in  an  efficient,  cost- 
effective  manner.   Centralized  laser  resources  would  facilitate  the  sharing 
01  expensive  instrjnentation  and  permit  a  reduction  of  maintenance  costs 
through  the  pooling  of  technicians  and  shop  facilities.    The  centers 
would  Include  picosecond  lasers  which,  especially  in  the  ultraviolet 
region,  offer  a  new  tool  for  studying  the  dynanics  of  chemical  re8c:tions. 

National  Security  Consequerccs!    Fur  dament?l  knowledge  of  chemical  reac- 
tions  is  crucial  to  much  of  military  technology,  e.g.,  to  the  improvement  of 
propellants,  explosives,  fuels,  lubricants,  and  high  ener^  lasers. 
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CHEMTSTRY 

Thruat  Area:    Polymeric  Materials 
Laboratory  Nccds 

Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 

Facilities:  fgross  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 


New  construction 

— .  Priority  1  — 

Renovation/expansion 

15,000 

2,000 

New  construction 

~  Priority  2  — 

170,^^ 

20,500 

Renovation/expansion 
Subtotals 

17, C 

1,700 

Equipment:    Polymer  molding;  film  casting;  film  ?nd  fibers  d  awing/ 
oricutation  equipment;  integrated  scanning  transmission  elec'ron 
microscopes  and  x-ray  detector  systans;  SOUID  magnetometers;  picosecond 
spectroscopy  systems;  Fourier  transform  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  units- 
el  ectrophoresis  equipment;  data  processing  and  analysis  instranentation; ' 
dedicated  rGniOLiter  rp«n>ipr>P« 


dedicated  ccmputer  resources. 

Priority  Cost  ($  thousand3^ 

1  tT^o 

2  3,350 
Subtotal  10,150 

Total  Cost:  $3^^,550,000 

Te>^nnical  objectives  and  Opportunities: 

-«  Priority  1  — 

Laboratory  upgrades  would  provide  significant  capabilities  for  new  polymer 
research  at  the  molecular  level,  heteroatom  polymer  synthesis  and  character- 
ization, character izfaticn  of  polymers  for  electronics,  etc.    Focused  centers 
would  be  established  for  the  development  of  a)  a  new  generation  of  polymers  for 
electronics,  optical,  and  magnetic  applications,  and  b)  composit*  materials 
with  unprecedented  toughness  and  high  tonperature  capabilities. 

Priority  2  — 

The  proposed  expend    jres  would  greatly  enhance  research  in  the  ireas  of 
composite  materials,  ordered  structural  polymers,  and  polymer  thin  films  for 
electronics  applications.    This  in  tjrn  would  lead  to  the  development  of 
Improvd  dielectrics,  capacitors,  and  electroactive  polymers  for  uses  such  as 
piezoelectric  sensors. 

National  Security  Consequences:    Polymer  materials  are  essential  elements  of 
virtualT^  an  strategic  and  tactical  weapons  systems.    High  tenperature  metal 
matrix  and  ceraoic  matrix  conpc sites  for  applications  such  as  radiation- 
ha'"je'^<id  structures  and  gas  turbine  blades  require  high  ten|>erature  fibers. 
Other  a.->plications  incljde  cheap,  expendable  acoustic  detectors  for  sonic 
buoys,  and  a  variety  of  electronic  mlcrodevices.    Improvements  in  polymeria 
materials  would  enhance  the  perfonnarce,  reliability,  and  maintainability  oi  > 
wide  array  of  weapons  systems  ant?  logistics  equipment. 
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ELECTRONICS 

Thrust  Area;   Microelectronic  Fabrication  and  Reliability  for 
IMioue  DOD-Critical  Devices/Materials 

Laboratory  NfcfKjs 

aiilding  Requicanents  Total  Facility 

FaciUtieS;    (gross  ftp  Cost  C$  thousands) 


Priority  1 
New  construction  60,000 


30,000 


Renovation/expansion  60,000  15  OOO 

—  Priority  2  — 
New  construction   

Renovation/expansion  20,000  ooo 

Subtotal :  W.Oi/)  119J066 

Eqjl£nent:    Vacutn  ana  plaana  deposition;  electron  bean  and  x-ray 
lithography;  plasraa  etching;  wet  chemical  etching;  inpurity  analysis 
with  electron  and  ion  beans;  ccoputational  support  for  device  modelling 
and  process  simulation;  environment  simulators  for  tenperature, 
humidity,  vibration,  a.xl  synchrotron  light  source  for  surface  diagnostics. 

Priority  Cost  (t  thousands) 

^  5^^7555  

2  6,000 

Subtotal :  56;6W 

Total  Cost;  $P5,000,000 

Technical  Objectives  and  Opportuiities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

Provide  vibration-free  facilities  for  extremely  anal}  feature-size  Cone 
hundred  angstrom)  nicro-circuit  fabrication  of  devices  utilizing  technology 
beyond  VHSIC.    Electron-bean  and  x-ray  lithographic  equipnent  and  plaana  and 
laser  enhanced  p*x>to  deposition  apparatus  are  required.    Electron  and  ion- 
bean  imaging  systems  for  measurement  analysis  of  ultra  small  structures  are 
necessary.  *^ 

—  Priority  2  — 

Establish  research  capability  in  reliability  of  micro-circuit  devices 
especially  with  respect  to  temperature,  humidity,  and  radiation  hardness 
or  ultra  small  devices.    Expand  synchrotron  analysis  capability  for  analysis 
of  electrical  contacts  and  other  natural  interfaces. 

National  Security  Consequences;  Integrated  circuit  fabrication  is 
pressing  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics,  particularly 
^;n^!;^*!'^^**  between  materials,  and  the  utilization  of  unique  materials  for 
COD  devices.    Research  to  provide  the  knowledge  required  for  further 
advances  in  integrated  circuits  can  only  come  if  researchers  In  university 
laboratories  have  access  to  state-of-the-art  fabrication  equipment  and 
processes.    Reliability  of  military  systems  using  integrated  circuits 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  processes  used  to  fabricate  circuits  and 
their  stability  over  time, 
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aECTRONICS 


Thrust  Area;   System  Robustness  and  Survivability 


Laboratory  Needs 


Facilities; 


Building  Requirements 
(gross  ft^) 


Total  Facility 
Cost  $  thousands) 


Priority  1  — 


construction 


Renovation/expansion 


in,ooo 

Priority  2  — 


i4,000 


New  construction 


Renovation/expansion  5,000  2,000 

Subtotal ;  15,000  6,660 


Equipment;    Electromagnetic  generators;  anechaic  chambers; 
microwave  oDeasurenent  equipment;  propagation  ranges;  cotnputation 
facilities  for  modelling  and  diagnostics. 


Priority 


Cost  (t  thousands) 

2iP00 


2 

Subtotal ; 


Total  Cost;    $1 1 ,000,000 
Technical  Objectives  and  Opportitiities; 

—  Priority  1  — 

Expand  existing  facilities  for  the  raessurement  of  electromagnetic 
propagation,  measurement,  and  system  network  investigations. 

—  Priority  2  — 

Provide  computational  facilities  to  enhance  modeling  of  electromagnetic 
interference  phenomena. 


National  Security  Consequences ;  Sophisticated  weapon  systems  are 
potentially  vulnerable  to  electro-magnetic  interference,  either  consciously 
induced  by  enemy  forces  or  unintentionally  introduced  through  radiation 
from  friendly  force  equipment.    St t tie  interactions  between  electronic 
systems  operating  on  the  sane  platform  can  djgrade  performance  or  completely 
deny  wRapon  systems  availability.    Fundamental  scientific  uvderstanding  of 
means  for  minimizing  these  effects  is  requir-^l  to  supplement  the  current 
engineering  fives  being  pursued. 
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ENGINEERING 

Thrust  Area;  Combustion 
Laborat-ory  Needs 

Facilities:  Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 

(gross  ft  )  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

New  construction                 57,500  9,250 

Renovation/expansion           Q5,000  8,^^00 

—  Priority  2  ~ 

New  construction  —   

Renovation/expansion             9,300  1,250 

Subtotal            161,800  19,100 

Fqulpment :   Variable  high-pressure  flow  reactors;  optical  diagnostic 
instrunentatlon;  chemical  analysis  instrumentation;  vector  processors  for 
the  5lfflulatlon  of  turbulent  multiphase  processes;  dedicated  computer 
diagnostic  and  analysis  capablUtles 

Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

1   1^755^5  

2  11,750 
Subtotal  26,750 

Total  Cost:  $^5,850,000 

Technical  Objectives  and  Opportunities: 

—  Priority  1 

Conduct  research  on  improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  turbine  and  Internal 
combustion  . nglnes,  Investigate  the  viability  of  alternate  fuels  (e.g., 
methanol),  develop  insights  into  high-pressure,  high-temperature  combustion 
chemistry  of  present  and  future  propulsion  fuels,  study  multiphase 
turbulent  reacting  fuels,  and  observe  high  altitude  and  high  mach  nunber 
combustion  processes. 

—  Priority  2  — 

Develop  vnique  facility  for  studying  combustl-n  and  plasma  phenoraeria  of 
propulsion  systems;  anticipated  benefits  include  increased  understanding  of 
ramjet  and  rocket  motor  Instablllt  es,  fire  propagation  phenomena  ignition 
and  fla»e  propagation  mecharilans,  aixl  plaana/gas  dynamic  interactions. 
Upgrade  facility  for  qoantitatlve  flow  field  imaging  to  advance 
understanding  of  phenomena  underlying  energy  conversion,  aerodynamics,  and 
propulsion  processes. 

National  Security  Consequences:    Improve  the  range,  performance,  and  rella- 
blllty  of  aircraft,  missile,  ship,  and  land  vehicle  propulsion  systems;  enhance 
payloads,  lower  operating  costs,  reduce  corrosion  and  detectable  exhaust 
signatures.  Increase  fuel  performance,  and  reduce  engine  development  time. 
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ENGINEERING 


Thro-st  Area;     Ccriposlte  Structures 
Laboratory  Needs 

Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 

Facilities:  (gross  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

New  construction  —  . 

Renovation/expansion  5,000  1,180 

—  Priority  2  — - 

N/A 


Subtotals 


Equipment;    Mechanical  testing  devices  capable  of  multiaxial  and  variable 
loading  rates  in  high  temperature  environments;  real-time  non-destructive 
ultrasonic,  acoustic  emission  and  x-ray  radiography  testing  equipment; 
high  temperature  test  equipment  with  associated  data  processing  and 
dedicated  computational  capability. 


Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

T   T;m  

2  — 

sitototai  Ti^irn 

Total  Cost;  $i4,600,000 


Technical  Objectives  and  Opportunities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

Composite  materials  have  not  been  exploited  to  the  degree  possible,  due  to 
a  lack  of  detailed  understanding  of  their  response  to  complex  loading 
conditions,  high  strain  rates,  and  hostile  environments.    The  proposed 
facility  #ould  likely  engendei  major  advances  in  the  understanding  of  the 
thenmomechanical  behavior  ard  failure  characteristics  of  composite 
materials,  with  emphasis  on  high  temperature  conditions. 

—  Priority  2  — 

N/A 


National  Security  Consequences:    Military  applications  of  composite 
materials  Incltde  engine  hot  sections,  nozzles,  missile  nose  cones, 
aircraft  surfaces,  lightweight  high-strength  materials,  etc.  Improved 
materials  are  key  to  enhancing  the  performance  and  maintainability  of 
'^a%  13  systems  and  logistics  equipment. 
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ENGINEERING 

Thrust  Area;      Energetic  Materials 
Labor ator/  Needs 

ajilding  ReqjlcOTents  Total  Facility 
 (gross  Tth                      Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

New  construction    ^ 

Rerwvat ion /expansion    ^ 

—  Priority  2  «- 

N/A 

su)totais         -r  rm 

Equlpnent:    Mechanical  and  x-ray  diagnostic  devices;  time-resolved 
optical  spectrometer;  electromagnetics  effects  sensor;  gas  guns-  sanple 
preparation  equipment;  specialized  machine  shops.  ^ 

^^^<^ritj  Cost  ($  thousands) 

&i)total  7^ 
Total  Cost:  $8,000,000 

Technical  Objectives  and  Opportunities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

SrSniTf^f?^"^/'"''  "-^^  ^^^^l°P^t  of  a  broad  class  of  high  perfonnance 
propellants.    A  second  priority  objective  is  research  on  energetic 

^^^Mi\^^'?i?'^y"\P'°P^^^*^^*'  "^^^^  ^^^^  i^e^t  ider  shock 

^t^io  theoretical  and  experimental  investigations  of 

?v^i?J  ?  molecular  processes  in  shocked  condensed  wave  materials. 
Experimental  research  would  provide  tlme-resolved  optical  x-ray. 

mechanical  diagnostics  on  materials  stimulated  by 
mechanical  lapactors  or  lasers. 

—  Priority  2  — 

N/A 

nrn^l  lLfr"'i^y  Consequences:    Inadvertent  ignition  of  explosives  and 
propellants  unoer  mecnanlcal  shock  and  thermal  stress  is  a  siKnificwjt 
operationa   hazard,  particularly  under  combat  condition!    ?lif  deie^S^^rt 

M  ^ll^ft^n^'T^''!?^"  "^^'^  relatively  inert  to  those  stresse^and 

b)  fLflTction  optimally  on  command,  would  -nitigate  this  problan. 
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ENGINEERING 


Thrust  ArtJt  Fluid  Mechanics  and  Acoustics 
Laboratory  Needs 


Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 

Facilities:  (gross  ft^)  ^-st  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  ~ 

New  construction  —   

Rerovation/expansion  7,000  650 

—  Priority  2  — 

New  construction     

Renovation/expansion    -^50 

SUjtOtalS  T7UDD  1  ,"000 

Equipnent;    State-of-the-art  instrtnentatlon  for  physical  acoustics 
research  including  highly  stabilized  lasers,  cryogenic  equipment,  and 
digital  processing  gear  for  automating  signal  detection  ani  •'ata 
processing;  instrumentation  and  support  equipnent  for  wind  and  water 
tJinel  facilities  for  the  upgrading  of  data  acquistion  and  reduction 
capabilities.   For  water  tunnels,  traverse  mechanisms,  ncn-linear  wave 
generators,  cu-'-*nt  generators,  and  related  measuring  instriinents  are 
needed.   Wind  tin  •I  requirements  include  a  multi-axis,  three-dimensional 
laser  doppler  are^rt  ?ter,  and  equipnent  for  generating  oscillatory  flows. 

Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

^  ^T3(5i5  

2  3.350 
Subtotal  -pTj^n 

Total  Cost:  $7,950,000 

Technical  Objectives  and  Opport  Jiities: 

—  Priority  1 

—  Wind  ti^nels  facilities  -  provide  a  national  resource  for  studying 
turbulent  and  i^steady  Hows  in  Reynolds  nunber  regimes  typical  of  subsonic 
flight,  and  a  second  facility  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  physics  of 
separated  flows  and  transitioning  boiiKlary  layers.    This  research  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  revolutionary  concepts  of,  and  predictive 
methods  for,  Hew  management  and  control  in  the  flight  vehicle  envirorwent. 

Water  ti^nel  facility  -  upgrade  an  existing  facility  to  greatly  reduce 
flow  noise  inherent  in  present  ti^nel  configurations.    This  improvanent 
would  facilitate  research  on  reducing  flow  noise  due  to  turb-slent  boundary 
layer  flow  around  ship  hulls. 

—  Priority  2  — 

—  Wind  tunnel  facilities  -  modifications  at  two  sites  to  facilitate  a) 
research  on  the  prediction  of  the  transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  flow 
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and  its  impact  on  vehicle  drag,  and  b)  low  turbulence  flow  phenomena  with 
emphasis  on  associated  viscous  effects,  leading  to  improvements  in  aircraft 
desigri  and  control  technology. 

—  Studies  of  nonlinear  surface  wave  mechanics  to  ennance  understanding  of 
wave/wave/current  interactions,  ocean  wave/ship  wake  interaction  processes, 
and  associated  wderwater  acoustics,  leading  to  improvements  in  ship 
designs,  wake  signature  reduction,  etc. 

Integrated  physical  acoustics  laboratory  to  facilitate  research  in  sound 
propagation  and  attenuation,  moleoular  and  chemical  physics,  snd  underwater 
acoustics. 


National  Security  Consequences;    The  proposed  facilities  enhancanents 
would  support  research  critical  tc  improved  aircraft  performance,  range, 
payload,  and  fuel  efficiency.    Do! et.se  applications  of  water  tunnel 
upgrades  include  ijnproved  range  and  performance  of  ships  (surface  and 
submersible),  reduction  of  noise  signatures  of  submarines,  and  enhanced 
performance  of  acoustic  sensors  through  the  reduction  of  host-sensor 
Interference. 
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ENGINE'.rfING 


Thrust  Area:  Manufacturing,  Design,  and  Reliability 
Laboratory  Needs 

Building  Requironents 
Facilities:  (gross  ft^) 


New  construction 
Renovation/expansion 

New  construction 

Renovation/expaansion 
Subtotals 


(fir 

—  Priority  1  — 
77,000 

55,000 

—  Priority  2  — 
10,000 

20,000 
102,000 


Total  Facility 
Cost  (t  thousands) 


9,250 
6,250 


1,200 

^,500 
21,200 


Equipnent;    Hardware  and  software  for  design  of  component  inspectability 
and  manufacturing  process  control  factions;  integration  of  advanced  non* 
destructive  testing  capabilities  with  computer-aided  mechanical  design 
methods;  modernization  of  dynanic  track  facility  including  electronic 
sensors  and  displays,  simulators,  and  noise  and  vibration  sensors;  himan 
factors  diagnostic  equipnent;  avionics  gear;  combustion  di^nostic 
equipment. 


Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

2  3,000 
subtotal  17,000 


Total  Cost:  $3'4,2(X),oOO 


Technical  Objectives  and  Opportmities; 

—  Priority  1  — 

Advances  in  manufacturing  methods  having  DOD-wide  Implications  for  reducing 
weapons  system  life-cycle  cost,  and  for  enhancing  systems  reliability, 
would  be  pursued.   Ancillary  objectives  include  reduced  lead  tines  and 
product  development  costs,  improved  productivity  and  quality  control,  and 
reduced  inventory  costs.    Anew,  inique  interdisciplinary  manufacturing 
technology  facility  emphasizing  optimal  materials  utilization  and  product 
reliability  would  be  established.   Qnphasis  would  be  placed  on  applications 
of  artificial  intellijjence  concepts  to  the  manufactiring  cycle.    A  second 
laboratory  would  be  developed  for  studying  the  application  of  computers  to 
the  design,  manufacture,  and  control  of  complex  systems,  and  for  the 
development  of  advanced  composite  materials. 

Integrated,  coordinated  research  into  all  aspects  of  rotorcraft  design, 
manufacturing,  and  performance  at  two  laboratories  is  a  second  objective  of 
the  proposed  expendltires.    Areas  of  concentration  include  computer-aided 
design  and  manufacturing  of  rotorcraft  components,  the  study  of  human 
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factors  problems  associated  with  the  workload  of  single  pilots  in  a  high 
performance  rotorcraft,  stability  and  control  research,  and  combustion 
studies  aimed  at  enhancing  engine  performance. 

—  Priority  2  — 

Factory  of  the  future  concepts  would  be  explored  combining  manufat^turing 
physics  and  artifical  ir.celligence,  with  emphasis  on  the  developmeit  of 
unmanned,  self-diagnostic,  and  self-repairing  machines  and  roboto. 

Upgrades  of  two  more  rotorcraft  laboratories  addressing  the  technical 
issues  outlined  for  Priority  1  would  be  made  possible,  witli  emphasis  on 
rotorcraft  dynamics  and  avionics,  respectively. 


National  Security  Consequences:    Procurement  and  maintenance  cost- 
containment  are  key  considerations  in  the  DOD  budget.    The  proposed 
facilities  vould  support  research  directed  toward  these  goals.  Improved 
quality  control  would  enhance  product  reliability.    Anny  mobility  rests  to 
a  great  extent  on  rotorcraft  (helicopter)  performance  capabilities, 
including  speed,  lift  capacity,  payload,  and  crash-worthiness.  The 
proposed  facility  expenditires  would  address  all  of  these  factors  in  a 
much  more  comprehensive  manner  than  is  now  feasible. 
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ENGINEERING 

Thrust  Area:    Soil  Mechanics 
Leboratory  Needs 

Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 

Facilities;  (gross  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

N/A 

—  Priority  2  — 

New  construction  6,000  1,600 

Renovation/expansion  —  — - 


Subtotal  6,000  1,600 


Eqjipnent;    Four  hi^red  G-ton  certrifuge  with  support  apparatus. 

Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

1   n75  

2  200 
Subtotal  207 

Total  Cost:  $1,800,000 


Technical  Objectives  and  Opportunities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

M/A 

—  Priority  2  — 

Ihe  centrifuge  would  permit  the  study  of  soil  and  structure  phenomena  in 
realistic  stress  regimes  not  possible  with  present  facilities.  The 
laboratory  would  be  developed  to  study  both  static  and  dynamic  loadings. 

National  Security  Consequences:     Research  vxjuld  be  applicable  to  the 
development  of  in^roved  structures  for  missile  silos  and  hardened  tactical 
facilities. 
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MATERIALS 

Thrust  Area;    Optical  and  Magnetic  Materials 
Laboratory  Needs 

ftjilding  Reqjironents  Total  Facility 

Facilities;  (gross  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

New  construction  10,000  3,000 

Renovation/expansion  15,000  2,000 

—  Priority  2  — 

New  construction  —  _ 

Renovation/ expansion  i 0,000  2  000 

Subtotal;  35,000 

Equifiaent;    Preparation  and  handling  facilities;  high  vacuum 
furnaces;  computer-controlled  annealing  ovens;  fiber  extrusion  and 
cladding  apparatus^  grinding  and  polishing  eqoipnent;  electron  bean 
mic   scopes;  laser  iliagnostic  facilities;  secondary  ion  mass 
sp^.-crcoeters;  electron  spectroroeters;  Ranan  surface  spectrometers; 
high  field  roaenets;  casting/grinding/raagnetic  aligning/sintering 
equipnent  operating  In  "oxygen-free"  atmospheres. 

Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

1  ?7Tu  

2  1,000 
Subtotal;  3,506 

Total  Cost;    $1 0,300,000 


Technical  Objectives  and  Opport jtities; 

—  Priority  i  — 

Establish  two  university  centers  of  excellence  in  optical  materials  for  both 
fiber-optic  applications  and  integrated  optics  circuits  for  signal 
processing.    Facilities  should  include  material  growth,  device  fabrication, 
and  evaluation  capabilities.    The  centers  would  generate  benefits  in  such 
DOD  high  pay-off  areas  as  durable  low  loss  fibers,  laser  sources  in  the  ultra- 
violet and  visible  wavelength  ranges,  detectors  in  the  8-1  i|  micron  region, 
vapor  processing/deposition  processes,  non-linear  optical  materials,  etc. 

—  Priority  2  — 

Expand  existing  capabilit>  in  magnetic  materials  for  laproveraents  in  field 
strength  and  in  temperature  operating  range  of  rare  earth  mapnet  materials. 
Research  emphasis  would  be  on  materials  characterization  and  .tructtre 
definition  using  Mossbaucr,  x-ray  diffraction,  scanning  transmission  electron 
microscope,  and  neutron  diffraction  methods. 

National  Security  Consequences;    Optical  materials  are  assuning  greater 
signiricance  to  defense  systons  for  surveillance,  laser  designation,  and  hia^j 
energy  laser  weaponry.   In  addition,  optical  signal  processing  may  provide  an 
alternate  to  conventional  integrated  circuits  for  information  processing. 
Magnetic  materials  are  currently  used  In  microwave  trananitting  devices, 
switching  devices,  and  in  non-volatile  memory  systems  for  crucial  military 
information  processing  and  commune iat ion  systems. 
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MATERIALS 

Thrust  Area:    Siliron  and  Compound  Saniconductor  Growth 
Laboratory  Needs 

ajilding  Requirements  Total  Facility 

Facilities:                     (gross  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  —  "  

New  construction                  20,000  15,000 

Renovation/expaiision  i40,000  8,000 

—  Priority  2  — 
New  construction  — 

Renovation/expansion  Mo, 000  10  000 

Subtotal:  100,000  l^TO 

Equipnent:  Molecular  beam  epitaxy;  metal  organic  chemical  vapor  deposition 
electron  bean  diagnostics;  laser  probe  diagnostics;  mass  spectrometry. 

Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

1  ^o;toj  

2  10,000 
Subtotal:  liOjOM 

Total  Cost :    $7^ , 000 , 000 

Technical  Objectives  and  Opportunities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

Crystal  growth  facilities  for  low  defect  silicon  and  for  device  quality 
galliun  arsenide  and  galliun  aluminun  arsenide  are  required.  Instrunentation 
in  this  area  combines  growth  with  evaluation  of  materials  within  the  same 
deposition  chambers.    By  contrast,  in  comroercitl  p*  actice  crystal  growth  of 
bulk  ingots  is  performed  in  an  activity  separate  iron  the  evaluation  of  the 
grown  material.    TTiese  facilities  are  extremely  expensive  and  are  in  the 
laboratory  apparatus  phase  currently,  with  few  commerical  instrtments  being 
available. 

—  Priority  2  — 

Crystal  growth  iv-»^ilities  for  advanced  compound  semi-conductors  such  as 
mercury  ca<inijn  telluride  are  required  for  the  improvement  of  optical  as  well 
as  electronic  devices.    Relatively  little  research  has  been  done  on  the 
application  of  modern  growth  techniques  to  these  compounds,  largely  because  of 
the  attention  focused  on  silicon  and  galliun  arsenide. 

National  Security  Consequences:  Integrated  circuits  are  at  the  heart  of 
most  modern  military  systems,  from  command  and  control  to  smart  weapons.  The 
VHSIC  progran  has  made  a  major  advance  in  the  capability  of  these  devices,  by 
reducing  the  feature  size  down  to  the  one  micron  regime.    Future  advances' in 
this  circuitry  will  require  greater  fLndaDent?l  understanding  of  the 
functioning  of  conventional  integrated  circuits.    For  feature  si7«s  even 
analler  than  this,  quantun  effects  will  introduce  wholly  new  device  phenomena, 
presenting  major  opportimities  for  advancement  in  information  processing 
c&ppt^ilty.   Exanples  of  technology  applications  include  infra-red  focal  plane 
array  detectors,  integrated  optics,  millimeter  and  microwave  integrated 
circuits,  and  optoelectronics. 
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MAIcRIALS 

Thrust  Area:    St.  ::tural  Ct 

Ldooratory  Needs  „       _  ...^ 

  Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 

Fjcilities:  (gro3s  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

New  corstrjction  20,000  ^|000 

Renovation/expansion  5,000 

-  Priority  2  — 

New  construction  30,000  5,000 

RenovatioVexpansion  10,000 


'^subtotal:  737500  11,000 

Eqaipnent;    Ball  rr.iiling  and  mixing  equipnent;  not  isostacic 
presses7~va  u^n  and  contrclled  atmosphere  furnaces;  fume  hoods; 
sjrface  anal/sis  equipment;  scanning  tleotron  microscopes; 
secordarv  ion  mass  spectrometers;  x-ray  diffractometers; 
ccopjtational  facilities  fc-  data  acquisition  and  process 
model  ing. 

Priority  Cost  ($  thousaiids) 

— 1 —  Tim 

2 

Subtotal :  15,200 
Total  Cost;  $26,200,000 

Technical  Oblectives  and  Opportuitties: 
 *   —  Priority  1  ~ 

Three  iriiveraity  laboratories  curt  c^tly  involved  in  ceramics  research  would  be 
upgraded.    TTie  primary  oenefits  include  erhaf.oed  j:Kl9rstanding  of  the  funda- 
mental relationships  l>etween  (a)  oeranics  constituents  and  processing 
techniqj*?,  »d  (b>  mzterial  properties,  reprctijcibility ,  and  reliability. 
Elucidation  of  these  g>>verning  factors  should  greatly  reOvKje  the  tline  required 
to  develop  Ijoproved  ceranic  materials  ai.'l  coL.Fositei.    Priricipal  research 
benefits  envisioned  include  development  oi  f»on-destructive  evaluation  tech- 
niques, method   for  the  depo-ltion  of  ceranic  coatings  using  plasma  techniques, 
and  developnont  of  rjaterials  which  will  tolerate  severe  therrjal  shock  and 
sustained  high  temperature^,  and  v*iich  have  uiiform,  repro«  ,:;it*e 
microstructures. 

—  Priority  2  — 
Three  additional  laboratory  facilities  would  be  expanded  in  th«» 
context  of  the  above  rationale. 

National  Security  Consequences:    In  hostile  envirorments,  metal 
surfaces  oxidize,  corrode  because  of  stress,  fail  because  of  fatigue, 
exhibit  effects  from  laser  radiation  and  interfacial  phencr»-na,  a'<d 
are  subjected  to  friction  and  wear.    Ceramic  materials  are  used  in 
extran#>ly  hostile  envii  Dtments  in  turbine  engines,  rocket  nozzles, 
a  .d  electromagnetic  'Endows  of  *-igh  velocity  aircraft  and  missiles. 
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MATERIALS 
TTiru3»  Areat    Structural  Composites 
Laboratory  Needs 

ajilding  Requiranents  Total  Facility 

Facilitiesi   (gross  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

New  construction  50,000  15,000 

Renovation/expansion  60,000        •  g  000 

—  Priority  2  — 

New  construction 

Renovation/expansion  80,000  10  000 

Subtotal :  190,000  ^^joOO 

Equipnent;    Vapor  deposition  epitaxy  reactors?  filanent  winders; 
squeeze  casting  ptessesj  injection  molding  presses;  textile  forming  looms 
thennofonBing  presses;  servo-hydraulic  forming  equipinent;  powder 
processing  and  fiber  growth  equipment;  special  equipment  for  ceranics 
proceMing;  high  temperature/high  pressure  autoclaves;  process  control 
computers;  diagnostic  and  modeling  computers  aid  graphics. 

^^ority  Cost  (S  thousands) 

1  20,000 

2  20,000 
Subt<  .  .1:  i^O.OOfl 

Total  Cost;    $73 , 000, 000 

iKhnlcal  Objectives  and  Opportjiities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

Establish  four  major  university  centers  of  excellence  in  the  fabrication  of 
fiber  and  matri  materials,  emphasizing  polymer  matrix  end  ceranic  matrJx 
materials.    Capabilities  r^ould  include  fabrication  and  layup  of  smdl^ 
samples  and  diagnostic  materials  for  the  analysis  of  thermophysical  and 
thermomechan leal  pr-oper tits. 

—  Priority  2  — 

Supplement  the  above  with  three  to  four  additional  niiversity  cwters 
with  similar  missions. 

National  Security  Consequences:  Lightweight  and  high  strength  composite 
materials  are  increasingly  being  used  in  iH  craft  and  spacecraft?^ ih-se 

combine  the  high  strength  of  ceranic  fibers  with  the  ductility  of 
polymeric  or  metallic  matr  jes.    Significait  performance  advait^es  hav; 
already  been  obtained  thr  >ugh  the  use  of  ccmposite  materials,  including 
ceranic  metrix  composites,  okI  further  performance  advait?ges  are  foreseen 
particularly  with  regard  to  high  temperature  capability,  laser  hardness, 
armor,  and  low  c»>servables. 
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PHYSICS 

Thrust  Area:  Astrophysics 
Laboratory  Needs 


Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 


uire 

Facilities:  (gross  ft"^)   Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

N/A 

—  Priority  2  — 

New  conttruction  6^,000  11,550 

Renovation/expansion  35,000  ^|100 

Subtotal:  103,000  1M50 

Equipment:    Radio,  optical,  and  x-ray  astronomy  equipment;  upgrade  of 
100  inch  apertire  telescope  for  active  optics  and  interf eroraetr ic  imaging; 
high  angular  resolution  imager  with  one  milliarcsecond  resolution  and 
optical  elements  of  7  1/2  meters;  i|-neter  telescope  for  optical/lnfrart^ 
imaging  and  spectroscopy. 

Priority  Cost  ($  tliousands) 
T  N/A 
2  152,065* 
Subtotal :  152, 0e5 

Tote    Cost:  $168,715,000 
»  Tncl  ^ffesTl 50,000,000  for  high  angular  resolution  imager. 

Technical  Objectives  and  Qppor tin i ties: 

—  Priority  1  — 

N/A 

—  Priority  2  — 

-  Expand  laboratory  capabilities  in  radio,  optical,  and  x- ray  astronomy  to 
study  final  st^es  of  evolution  of  stars,  formation  of  neutron  stars  and 
black  holes,  the  occurrence  of  supernova,  and  to  elucidate  recently 
observed  non-th«»nn8l  radio  sources. 

-  Extend  existing  capabilities  in  active  optics,  speckle  imaging  techniques, 
a)d  advanced  detector  prograns  to  existing  telescope  to  produce 
diffraction-limited  ^Jnaging  of  astrophysical  sources. 

-  Establish  high  angular  resolution  imager  center  which  exploits  advances  in 
optics,  sensors,  and  computer  technology  to  afford  a  hundred-fo"!  incr«»ase 
in  image  sharp^iess  on  celestial  objects  (quasar  nuclei,  stellar,  and  solar 
System  object  surface  features)  and  space  vehicles. 

-  Develop  new  optical  and  infrared  telescope/ instrumentation  for 
astrophysics  applications  embodying  improved  precision  pointing  and 
tracking,  image  quality  optimization,  advances  in  jptioal  and  infrared 
technology,  high  speed  two-dimensional  photon  detectors,  etc. 
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National  Security  Consequences:    Advances  in  astrophysics-related 
imaging  techniques  have  important  applications  for  the  detection  and 
identification  of  space  and  non-space  objects  of  military  significance.  In 
particular,  the  technological  development  of  active  optics  in  combinatici 
with  speckle  imaging  will  make  possible  diffraction  limited  observations  of 
objects  through  the  atmosphere.    The  enhancement  of  x-ray  instrumentatici 
capabilities  has  application  to  the  detection  of  nuclear  events  in  space. 
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PHY5IC3 

Thrust  Area:    Coherent  Radiation  Sources 


Laboratory  Needs 


Building  Requirements  Total  Facility 

(gross  ft^l 


Facilities:  (gross  f t  (^st  ( ^tnousands) 

  —  JVlority  1  ~  

New  construction  —  — 

Renovation/expansion  17,000  2,500 

—  Priority  ?  — 
New  construction  —  — 

Renovation/expansion  ^  ,000 

Subtotal:  17,000  6,500 

Equiproent:    Tur.able  two-beam  two-stage  free  electron  lasers; 
millimeter  range  free  electron  laser;  mode-locked  laser  and  support 
equipnent;  spectrographs  for  optical  emission  spectroscopy; 
electronic  processing  equipcnent  (lithographic,  deposition, 
etching);  auxiliary  interface  and  support  equipment. 


Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

— i —  

2  6,?50 
Subtotal: 


Total  Cost:    $U, 250, 000 
Technical  Objectives  and  Opporttrities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

Laser  facilities  are  key  assets  for  a  variety  of  materials  and  airected 
energy  related  research.   The  cited  expenditures  would  substantially 
enhance  the  capability  of  universities  to  explore  and  expand  technology 
horizons  in  electronic  materials,  catalysis,  corrosion,  and  molecular 
biology,  among  others.    Etaphasis  is  on  more  broadly  tmable  lasers,  which 
generate  coherent  radiation  over  a  wide  range  of  energies.    This  greatly 
enhances  the  flexibility  available  to  researchers  for  analyzing  material 
properties,  particular  surfaces,  and  interfaces  of  importance  to  solid 
state  electronics  and  optoelectronics. 

—  Priority  2  — 

Laser-guided  plaana  and  e'      'on  bean  /ability  LpgrbJe^  i*ill  cilow  the 
iTiversity  commtriity  to  f        e  more  efficiently  and  comprehensively 
heretofore  unknown  aspect        directed  energy  propagation  concepts. 

National  Security  Consequences:    Coherent  radiation  research  is  critical 
to  a  variety  of  DOD  R&D  missions,  including  the  design  of  directed  energy 
weapons,  propagation  (e.g.,  "channeling")  of  charged  particle  beans, 
improvement,  of  high  power  radar  technology  and  electronic  cotntermeasures , 
advances  in  ultra-anal]  electronic  devices,  optical  storage  and  switching 
aspects  of  ultra-fast  optical  computers,  etc.    High  average  moderate  power 
tunable  lasers  are  expected  to  have  important  implications  for  tactical 
applications  related  to  electronic  warfare. 
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PHYSICS 

Thru3t  Area;    Directed  Energy  Devices 


Laboratory  Heeds 

Building  Requirenents 
Facilities;  (gross  ft^) 

—  Priority  1  — 
New  construction  — 

Renovation/expansion  6?, 000  13,250 

—  Priority  2  — 

New  construction  ~  ~ 

Renovation/expansion  20,000  ^4,000 

Subtotal;  8^  000  ili^ 

Equipment;   Hardware  to  enlarge  accelerator  power  supplies  and  capacitor 
banks;  vB^im  tiAe  fabrication  equipment;  large  electric  discharge 
chambers;  pilsed  power  generator;  high-power  gi'^s  laser;  dedicated  data 
acquisition  ano  analysis  computer  facilities. 


Priority  Cost  i%  thousands) 

^   — 

2  ^lOOO 

Subtotal:  i 0,256 


Total  Cost;  $27,500,000 
Technical  Objectives  and  Opportmities: 

—  Priority  1  — 

-  Upgrade  stellatron  accelerator  facility  as  a  testbed  for  -tigh  current, 
high  energy  accelerators,  including  screen  room  and  associated  diagnostic 
instrjnentation.    Facility  would  generate  data  of  use  in  the  development  of 
compact,  high  performance  accelerators  in  the  non-linear  bean  interaction 
regime. 

-  Establish  center  for  research  on  thermionic  sources  of  milliiceter  wave 
radiation  at  megawatt  power  levels.    "Pie  facility  wojld  provide  under- 
standing electron-electromagnetic  field  interactions  leading  to  the 
development  of  Rf  sources  in  a  regime  extending  to  30  TH2. 

-  Develop  high  repetition  rate,  high  average  power  pulsed  power 
facilities  to  support  studies  in  plasma  beam  propagation, 
microwave  power  generation,  and  the  interaction  of  electrcmagneti*: 
radiation  with  materials. 

—  Priority  2  — 

-  Expand  center  for  research  on  switches  and  power  conditioners  for 
extremely  nigh  voltages  and  high  currents.  Research  in  this  area 
is  heavily  dependent  on  the  existence  of  specialized  facilities. 
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National  Security  Consequences:    Compact  high  current,  high  energy 
accelera  Drs  are  key  components  In  charged  and  neutral  particle  beam  weapons 
concepts.    Thermionic  radiation  sources  are  essential  components  of  and/or 
have  implications  for  fusion  power  sources,  directed  energy  weapons,  and 
spacecraft  vulnerability  questions  associated  with  Ion  clouds  In  space. 
High  voltage  and  high  current  switches,  regulators,  and  storage  devices  are 
requl'*ed  to  operate  directed  energy  weapons.    The  development  of  repetitive 
and  reliable  opening  switches  would  remove  significant  impediments  to  the 
practical  implementatlo*^  of  all  directed  energy  devices. 
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PHYSICS 

Thruat  Area:    Optical  Communications  and  Spectroscopy 
Laboratory  Needs 

Building  Requironents  Total  Facility 

Facilities;  (gross  ft^)  Cost  ($  thousands) 

—  Priority  1  — 

N/A 

—  Priority  2  — 

New  Construction  8,000  1,000 

Renovation/expansion  — 
Subtotal :  1^7550 

Cqjipnent;    Lasers  (stable  argon  ion,  ring,  picosecond  COp, 
?OTtoseccnd  dye  aid  YAG,  mode-locked  glass);  transient  digitizers; 
computational  and  digital  signal  processing  capabilities;  scanning 
electron  microscope;  optical  conponents  with  special  coatings. 


Priority  Cost  ($  thousands) 

1   T35o  

2  950 
Subtotal:  2,500 


Total  Cost:  13,500,000 
Technical  Objectives  and  Opportjnities; 

—  Priority  1  ~ 

Laboratory  upgrade  would  facilitate  research  leading  to  a  better  ix^er- 
standing  of  the  fundamental  processes  and  interactions  in  semiconductors 
and  mic restructures  necessary  for  the  development  of  ultra-fast 
semiconductor  electronic  devices. 

~  Priority  2  — 

-  Laboratory  improvement  would  permit  detection  of  wtak  signals  which 
arise  in  «a»h/  photon  statistic  experiments.    For  example,  the  creation  of 
photon  pairs  through  non-linear  processes  followed  by  subsequent 
simultaneous  detection  (i.e.  correlation  experiments)  gererally  produces 
weak  signals.   Such  phenomena  could  greatly  expand  cGmmmlcation 

signal  detection  capabilities. 

-  A  Center  for  Optical  Circuitry  would  be  established  for  optical 
computing.    It  offers  the  possibility  of  great  advances  in  computing 
speed,  capacity,  and  degree  of  parallel Ian  over  electronic  computing. 
I>*amatic  new  con^uter  architectures  are  possible,  e.g.,  three- 
dimensional  logic  and  storage. 

National  Security  Consequences;   A  wide  variety  of  defense-related 
technology  improvements  are  based  on  progress  In  the  development  of 
extremely  fast  and  compact  electron  devices  for  digital  and  analog  appli- 
cations.   ITiese  include  smart  weapons  and  surveillance  systems.  In 
addition,  secure  optical  communications  have  Important  applications  to 
C3. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A>  DISOISSION 


The  laboratory  needs  cited  in  Chapter  IV  relate  to  universities 
already  heavily  involved  in  conducting  research  for  DOD.    They  represent  a 
aoall  s^set  of  the  157  colleges  and  universities  addressed  in  Tables  III- 
i»  and  5,  and  an  even  smaller  segment  of  all  research  universities  included 
in  Tables  III-2  and  3.   The  AAU  study  sanmarized  in  Table  III-1  equates 
with  this  work  most  readily  in  terns  of  the  nunber  of  institutions  covered. 

ajBmary  ccnparisons  follow  between  the  prior  laboratory  asaesanents 
cited  in  Chapter  III  and  the  present  work  given  in  Chapter  IV.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  these  ccnparisons  involve  the  DOD-specific  laboratory 
needs  developed  in  this  report  as  opposed  to  aore  general  needs  addressed 
in  prior  studies.  Nonetheless,  they  siggest  that  the  cjnulativ*  expendi- 
tures discussed  in  Oiaptsr  IV  are  of  reasonable  magnitude  in  the  context 
of  general  university  laboratory  needs  identified  in  other  studies. 

o   Ihe  AAU  data  shown  in  Table  111*1  relate  to  15  diversities,  a 
figure  roughly  equivalent  to  the  average  nunber  of  institutions 
encompassed  by  defense-related  laboratory  needs  for  each  of  the 
disciplines  cited  in  Table  IV- 1 .    This  probably  accounts  for  the 
fact  that,  for  aome  disciplines,  defense-related  totals 
substantially  exceed  the  AAU  report  figures.    Interpretations  of 
these  ccnparisons  must  be  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the 
discipline-specific  university  populations  encompassed  within  the 
present  study  differ  markedly  from  the  AAU  sample  population.  A 
Comparison  of  Tables  III-I  and  IV-1  indicates  that  the  defense- 
related  facilities  needs  cited  in  this  report  constitute  U3 
percent  of  the  AAU  Chemical  Sciences  projections  for  the  period 
1982-W,  over  100  percent  for  Engineering  (encompassing  the 
Electronics,  Engineering,  and  Materials  categories  of  Table  IV- 
1),  and  55  percwt  for  physics.    For  projected  equipment  needs, 
thoso  of  this  study  exceed  the  AAU  figures  by  factors  of  roighly 
three  and  six  for  Chemical  Sciences  and  Engineering.  The 
nuDbers  are  ccraparable  Tor  Physics,  excluding  the  astrophysics 
high  resolu'.ion  imager  cited  in  the  present  study. 

o   According  to  NSF  staff,  an  estimated  50  percent  to  70  percent  of 
the  $221  million  cited  in  Table  III-2  for  1983  diversity  capital 
expenditures  (research  and  instructional)  was  devoted  to  research 
laboratory  facilities.  "Tisuning,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a 
60  percent  figure,  198^  research  laboratory  expenditires  for  all 
diversities  in  the  engineering  and  physical  science  disciplines 
total  $133  million.    To  obtain  a  roughly  comparable  figure,  one 
can  annualize  the  $275  million  of  defense-related  engineering  and 
physical  sciences  facilities  needs  (Table  IV-1)  over  a  five-year 
period.    This  yields  an  annual  expenditure  rate  of  $55  million. 
It  represents  slightly  more  than  ^0  percent  of  the  estimated  $133 
million  spe\t  by  all  universities. 
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0   Research  eqoipnent  r.xpendltures  for  all  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  are  sumarized  In  Table  III-3  for  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics  and  Astronasy.    Engineering  expenditures 
average  approxinately  $70  million  for  the  two-year  period.  Ihe 
NSF  Engineering  category  compares  roughly  to  the  combine. 
Engineering,  Electronics,  and  Materials  categories  of  this 
report,  uhere  priority  1  and  2  equipment  needs  shown  in  Table 
IV.1  total  alnost  $aOO  million.    If  the  $200  million  is 
annualized  over  a  five-year  period,  approximately  $40  million  in 
FY  85  dollars  would  be  spent  for  defense-related  equipnent 
annually.   Ihis  represents  over  55  percent  of  the  average  19B2-R3 
engineering  annual  equipment  ex'^enditures  for  all  higher 
education  institutions.   Similai  aialyses  for  physics  and 
chonlstry  suggest  that  needs  in  these  areas  cited  in  Table  IV-1 
pro-rated  over  five  years  are  approximately  $35  million  and  $9.5 
million,  respectively.   Ihe  projected  annual  physics  expenditure 
is  roughly  equal  to  the  NSF  1982-83  average  for  all  universities, 
largely  due  to  a  $150  million  high  resolution  imager  for 
astrophysics.   Similarly,  the  projected  chemistry  annual 
expenditires  are  30  percent  of  the  average  for  all  U.S. 
universities  ftr  the  two-year  period. 

0  Coluon  two  of  Table  III-4  lists  1982  research  equipment 

expenditures  ftr  the  top  157  research  diversities.   As  in  Table 
1 1 1-3 »  the  NSF  Qigineering  category  cco<pares  roughly  to  the 
combined  Engineering,  Electronics,  and  Materials  categories  of 
this  report,  whose  equifnent  needs  total  approximately  $200 
minion.   Assinlng  £«ain  that  expenditures  for  defense-related 
laboratory  equipnent  needs  would  be  spread  over  a  five-year 
oeriod,  approximately  $40  million  in  FY  85  dollars  would  be 
spent  for  this  purpose  annually.   Ihis  represents  roughly  ^5 
percent  of  the  1982  expenditures  for  the  157  wi^  erslties. 
Similarly,  the  five  year  annual  expenditure  level  for  chyslcs 
from  Table  IV-1  is  over  60  percent  of  the  I982  equipment  purchase 
level,  largely  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  aforementioned  ^150 
million  high  resol  rtlon  imager  for  astrophysics  applications. 
The  five-year  expenditure  level  implied  for  chemistry  in  Table  IV- 
1  is  $9.5  '  lllon,  or  approximately  25  percent  of  the  stated  1982 
expenditires  by  the  15V  universities. 

0  The  replacement  value  of  "academic  research  instrimnt  Systems  in 
active  research  use"  for  the  aforementioned  157  uilversltles  is 
given  in  Table  III-'>  In  terms  of  1982  dollars  (CoIubd  4).  With 
an  InHation  factor  '>f  1.076  applied  to  the  I982  costs.  Table  V-1 
gives  prior  it'/  1  and  2  (total)  defense-related  equipment  needs 
from  Table  1«  1  expresjed  as  percentages  of  Table  Ill-b 
replacement  values.   As  before,  the  NSF  Engineering  category 
encompasses  the  Flfctronlcs,  Engin^rinp.  and  Materials 
categories  of  this  report.    For  the  Engineering  and  Physics  m\d 
Astronomy  categories,  stated  defenss-related  needs  are  quite 
substantial  in  comparison  with  the  .SF  equipment  replacement 
figures.   The  Chenistry  percentage  is  siibstantially  lower, 
perhaps  reflecting  a  proportionately  lesser  DOD  involvement  in 
broad  aspects  of  experimental  chemistry. 
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Table  V-I 


Defense-related  university  laboratory  equipment  needs  (Table  IV-1)  expressed  as 
percentages  of  replaceoent  costs  for  all  research  equiproer,«  at  157  leading 
research  universities  (Table  III-5) 


Field  of  Research  %  of  ^eplaccfaent  Value 

Chemistry  15 
Engineering  W 
Physics  and  Astronoiny  68 
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B.  HECXIfflENDATIONS 


A  total  of  $?00  million  over  a  five  (5)  year  period  is  proposed  for 
tne  upgrading  of  diversity  laboratories. 

1.  The  priority  1  laboratory  facilities  needs  cited  in  Table  IV-I 
should  be  addressed  w^,h  incremental  funding  of  a  five-year  $150  million 
initiative.    The  initiative  should  be  a  part  of,  and  administered  throc«h, 
the  existing  contract  research  prograns  of  the  OXRs  and  DARPA.    It  is 
believed  that  this  is  the  roost  efficient  roechanian  for  targeting 
facilities  improvement  funds  toward  the  highest  DOD  research  priorities. 
This  program  would  be  of  equal  magnitude  (i.e.  $1S0  million  expended  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $30  million)  to  the  existing  Uhiversity  Research 
iPStrunentation  Progran  (URIP)  pertaining  to  equipment,  but  would  be 
allocated  as  facilities-earmarked  increments  to  competitive  research 
awards.    It  would  thus  differ  from  URIP  in  that  it  would  not  require  the 
establishment  of  separate  review  and  award  mechanisms.    It  should  be 
stressed  that,  in  the  best  interests  of  national  security,  neither 
equipment  nor  facilities  upgrade  prograns  should  be  fiiKled  at  the  expense 
of  existing  OXR  and  MRPA  competitive  research  prograns.    Further  erosion 
of  the  latter  would  jeopardize  the  scientific  basis  for  future 
technological  innovation  on  which  our  national  security  depends. 

2.  The  existing  URip  ppogran  should  be  extended  by  three 

years  at  its  present  level  of  $30  million  per  year.    This,  combined  with 
the  remaining  two  years  (*60  million)  of  the  present  progran,  would 
constitute  the  t150  million  required  to  address  priority  1  equipnent  needs 
(Table  IV-1). 

Priority  2  laboratory  needs  should  be  addressed  as  a 
national  issue  with  the  involvement  of  other  federal  s^encies  having 
an  Impact  on  the  national  science  and  technology  base,  i.e.  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  NASA,  Department  of  Energy,  etc. 

U.    Very  large  items  of  equipnent  and/or  facility  needs, 
e.g.  the  $150  million  astrophysics  high  resolution  imager  cited  in  this 
report,  should  be  addressed  on  their  merits  as  individual  appropriations 
rather  than  as  parts  of  broader,  more  general  funding  initiatives. 
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STVDIU  or  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES* 


Study 

"MtaUb  klacad  kttarch 
raciliciss  in  ih»  U.S.  in 
ih»  Nonprefic  Nonfsdaral 
Ssccer" 

Study  by  Macac  Corporation 
for  National  Inacicuca  of 
HaaUh  (NIH) 
U969) 

'Hifbar  Education  Canaral 
InforMtion  Survay"  (HICIS) 
Conductad  by  cIm  NacioMl 
Cancar  for  Educational 
Scaciacica  (NCES) 
(197*) 

"HaaUb  Kaaaarcb  Faciliciaat 
A  Survay  of  Doccoraca-Crancing 
Xnacicuciona.**  C«aductad  by 
AflMrican  Council  on  Educacion 
(ace)  uicb  fundint  froa  Nacional 
Scianca  reundacioa  (MF)  and  HIR 
(1976) 


ERIC 


Daacripcion  of  Study 

Survay  acudy  to  gatbar  data  on  Kba  aaounK, 
aga  and  ownarabip  of  9fc»  in  19M,  cba 
aaounK  of  apaca  undar  or  acbadulad  for 
conacruccien  and  cba  aaKiaacad  apoca  naadad 
CO  aliainaca  ovarcroMding  by  1910 


Survay  oi  3,200  collagaa  and  univaraiciaa 
including  data  co  aaciaaca  faciliciaa 
naada 


Survay  of  ISS  Fli.D.  granting  inacicuKiona 
CO  gacbar  data  on  acacua  of  acadaaic  baaUb 
raaaarcb  faciliciaa,  naw  canacrvction  in 
pmgraaa,  ond  plana  for  aspanaion  in 
auccaading  fiva  yaar  pariod 


Survay  of  922  nonprofic  HlH  aligibla 
inatitutiona  gatbaring  data  to 
aatiaaca  faciliciaa  naada 


"National  turvay  of  Uberatory 
Aniaal  Facilitiaa  and  ftaaourcaa** 
Conductad  by  National  Acadaay 
of  Sciancaa  (NAI)  (NU  Publication 
No.  ao-2091) 

(I97t)  * 

*Source:     Linda  S.  Wllaon,  "The  Capital  Facilltica  Dilemmat 
Impllcatlona  for  Graduate  Education  and  Rnaearch", 
to  be  included  in  forthcoming  Brookinga  Inatltution  atudy, 
Bruce  L.  R.  Smith,  editor,  The  Stata  of  Graduata  Education, 


Findinta 

10  a.  of  42  a.  aq.  ft.  in 
unaatiafactory  condition 
-ovar  Ml  available  apaca  in 
poor  condition 

-additional  SS  a.  aquara  faat 

of  apAca  .-leaded  by  19A0, 

witb  17  a.  aquara  f'.at  requiring 

raaodeling 

-20X  of  fecilic«ea  et  eurveyed 
inetitutiena  in  need  of  replece- 
■ant  (2.3  billion  aquera  feet) 
-12.  billion  needed  juat  for 
aling  of  facilitiea 


"19%  of  ecedeaic  fecilitiea  for 
beelcb  reaeercb  in  need  ef  rene- 
vetion  or  repleceaant 
(23  aiUion  aquere  feet) 
-coat  eatiaatea  to  aaac  needai 
$M7  allllon  for  1973| 
IMO  ailliee  for  eecb  of 
aucceeding  five  yeara 

-16t  ieeclCMltene  reported  need 
for  repleemant  of  fecilitiea 
•>3tt  reported  need  for 
reaodeling  of  fecilitiea 
•-ATI  reported  need  for 
edditienel  apace 
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iTUOlU  Of  ACADCmC  PACILITICS 


9m$mrt  mi  Mm—wch  fMllKltt 
■tmcIi      mtlMwl  Cmctr 
iMtlttttt  M  »«nr«7  9i  facllltlvt 
Mt^s  In  cmctr  rcccarcli 
Cmimtf4  st  rc^iMSt  mi  Itotlciial 
Canctr  Mvltcry  BMrtf 
(If7f) 


Pttcrinioii  of  ttudy 

Survey  of  10*  iMKlKHdont  rcctlviiig 
Nadoiicl  Ccnctr  iMtKutt  toffort 
gatlMrlffif  4%im  im  ovolyott  currtfit  end 
foturt  Mt4t  for  ofgrotflng  of  concsr 
rotttrcli  fsclllKlss 


PoMlnt  nood  of  9l4f  alllloo 
for  tiM  pori«4  lftO-l«IS 
■ttlMtid  for  coficor  rtooorcli 
fodlltlti 


**A  frotroa  for  ittiio«o4 
Portoorilil^** 
I  ProHro4  ^  tlM  I  loon 
riiltttoo  on  Ml^r 
Mocttioo 
CIMO) 

"IIm  llotlo«*t  Ditorlorstlnf 
loMorcli  Pocllltltti  A  lurvoy 
of  iocoot  Ss^oiltorss  tnd 
Projoctotf  iMs  m  Plftson 
ItalvtrslttM** 

C0«<MCtO<  ^  tlM  AOSOClStlOO 

of  Mrlcoo  Milvtrsltlst  (AAV) 
(IHI) 


CooBlMlon  r sport  on  fs4orol 

tovtrfMoot/vnlvorsltp  rolocloni 
(No  4oto  collector) 


lor^y  of  15  loodlog  iMlvrirtltloi 
fotliorlng  4ott  on  oifoniltiirot  for 
rstoorcli  ftcllltlot  9m4  ncjor  o^ulpMfit 
■ntf  ostlMtot  of  fiMtflng  nootft  for 
■occoo^lnf  tliroo  yotr  period  for  ftcoltp 
rotssrcli  only 


-ftocoMwndotiOfii  for  coapotltlvo 
progron  for  foctlltioi  roooircli 
grontii  190  at  1 1  Ion  oooooHy  for 
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Mr.  BoEHLERT.  OK,  fine.  Diank  you. 

Could  you  just  summarize  the  high  points  for  us? 

Colonel  Carter.  In  essence,  as  I  noted,  it  looked  at  five  particular 
areas  of  chemistry,  math,  physics,  engineering  and  electronics,  and 
it  noted  that,  it  suggested  that  we  institute  about  a  $150  million 
program  to  fix  the  facilities  associated  with  those  programs  that 
support  DOD  research,  and  probably  about  another  $150  million 
for  the  instrumentation  within  those  facilities. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Fine.  Thank  you  very  much. 

No  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Colonel  Carter,  perhaps  you  or  maybe  Dr.  Young 
could  respond  to  this  question.  I  m  trying  to  get  a  basis  for  compar- 
ison for  the  situation  that  exists  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
universities  in  this  area  with  the  problem  that  exists  in  the  labora- 
tories which  are  operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  won* 
dered  if  you  could  give  us  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  percentage  of 
funds  that  eire  allocated  to  your  DOD-operated  laboratories  goes  to 
facilities  ins^rjrnentation  and  equipment,  so  that  we  could  have  a 
rough  ?dea  to  cuuipare  with  the  university  situation. 

Colonel  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  Insofar  as  the  in-house  laboratories  are 
concerned,  recognize  that  they  are  funded  out  of  a  much  broader 
categorization  of  funding  than  just  our  research,  our  6.1  program. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Colonel  Carter.  Indeed,  you  have  6.1,  6.2,  6.3,  and  in  some  cases 
operation  and  maintenance  type  support.  And  indeed  the  military 
construction  program  for  those  in-house  facilities  are  out  of  a  sepa- 
rate line  item,  separate  budget  activity  altogether. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Colonel  Carter.  Our  in-house  laboratories  probably  receive 
around,  depending  on  the  fiscal  year  and  which  Service  and  the 
other  needs  for  military  construction-type  funding  for  that  particu- 
lar fiscal  year,  what  I  would  estimate  within  the  neighborhood  of 
between  ^0  and  $50  million  a  year  for  upgrading  those  laborato- 
ries. Recognize  there  are  some  73  of  those  laboratories  that  receive 
that  kind  of  funding. 

Mr.  Brown.  Could  you  translate  that  into  some  sort  of  an  ap- 
proximate percentage  figure? 

Colonel  Carter.  Out  of  the  sciei^ce  and  technology  fundings  that 
goes  to  the  in-house  laboratories  about  30  percent  of  the  $5.3  billion 
program  goes  to  the  in-house  laboratories.  So  30  percent  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion would  be  about  $1.5  billion  to  those  in-house  laboratories.  Rec- 
ognize that  some  of  that  is  passthrough-type  money.  And  of  that, 
say,  about  $50  million  of  the  $1.5  billion  is  for  military  construc- 
tion. Military  construction  meaning  bricks  and  mortar  and,  on  oc- 
casion, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  big  facilities  such  as  wind  tunnels. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  we're  going  to  have  to— we're  going  to  have  a 
problem  in  comparing  all  of  these  figures  because  I  think  basically 
we're  trying  to  look  

Colonel  Carter.  About  3  percent. 

Mr.  Brown.  About  3  percent. 

Colonel  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Would  that  include  bricks  and  mortar  of  facili- 
ties  

Colonel  Carter.  That  includes  bricks  and  mortar  and  

Mr.  Brown  [continuing].  Plus  large  equipment  plus  instru- 
ment  

Colonel  Carter.  It  would  not  include  the  instrumentation.  The 
instrumentation  such  as  spectrophotometers  and  computers  and 
that  sort  of  thing  would  probably  add  perhaps  another  1  percent,  2 
percent  to  it.  So  we're  talking  maybe  5  percent. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  either  you,  Colonel  Carter,  or  Mr.  Bloch,  have 
any  serious  problems  with  the  overall  scope  of  the  problem?  Do  you 
think  that  a  $5  billion  program  over  10  years  for  the  university 
needs  in  these  areas  is  out  of  line?  Is  it  too  much?  Or  is  it  too 
little?  Assuming,  of  course,  that  we  weren't  constrained  by  budget- 
ary factors. 

Colonel  Carter.  Well,  recognize  that  no  matter  what  we  do  we 
seem  to  be  constrained  by  budgetary  factors.  But  also  recognize 
that  we  in  defense  feel  that  our  Nation's  universities  are  mcgor 
contributors  to  our  national  defense,  and  they  are.  We  also  feel 
that  there  are  msgor  problems  in  brick  and  mortar  construction 
within  the  universities  as  well  as  with  the  mcgor  research  instru- 
mentation within  the  universities,  and  we  need  to  fix  it. 

I'm  not  really  sure  that  $5  billion  over  a  10-year  period  is  out  of 
line.  I  think  it  may  be  a  little  short.  In  our  survey,  or  the  report 
that  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  only  looked  at  five  particular  areas 
and  felt  that  W3  were  only  addressing  the  needs  that  we,  DOD, 
should  perhaps  address. 

Mr.  Brown.  Surely. 

Colonel  Carter.  And  that  was  a  fairly  substantial  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  we're  dealing 
with  a  situation  which  is  budget  limited  and  that  we  have  to  work 
in  accordance  with  priorities  which  are  reasonable.  But  within 
these  frameworks— within  this  framework  we  need  to  determine 
whether  what  we're  trsdng  to  do  is  reasonable  in  terms  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  We  then  have  to  determine  what  priority  that 
should  have.  Right? 

Colonel  Carter.  We  understand. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Colonel  Carter.  Well,  we  go  through  the  same  prioritization 
process  within  the  Department.  For  example,  we  have  a  total  obli- 
gation authority  that  is  established  each  year  by  the  administra- 
tion and  b^  the  Congress,  of  course,  and  we  have  to  fit  this  pro- 
gram within  that  total  obligation  authority.  And  we  have  tried  to 
put  our  research  funds  toward  developing  the  technology  that  we 
think  we  need  because  we  feel  that  we  can  support  that  very  easily 
and  we  can  define  the  requirements  for  it. 

And  I  have  a  lot  easier  time,  quite  frankly,  in  supporting  that 
and  defending  it  within  the  Department,  as  compared  to,  say, 
buying  a  second  squadron  of  F-16's  or  another  ship.  I  do  compete 
with  those  kinds  or  requirements  for  my  research  funds  and,  conse- 
quently, it  gets  a  little  tough  on  occasion.  But  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful over  the  last  2  or  3  years— with  this  committee's  support,  by 
the  way,  and  to  a  large  degree — of  getting  our  instrumentation  pro- 
gram underway  and  getting  our  university  initiative  underway. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  we're  aware  in  this  committee  of  the 
increasing  importance  that  the  Defense  Department  gives  to  main- 
taining the  science  base  in  the  university  and  the  technology  base 
in  general.  Not  just  in  universities,  but  in  industry  and  the  labora- 
tories. And  I  don't  question  what  we're  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  I  do  Question  sometimes  whether  our  priorities  are  pre- 
cisely what  might  be  the  most  optimal  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Young.  May  I  comment  on  your  question? 

In  our  report,  as  Colonel  Carter  mentioned,  it  suggested  that  for 
facilities  alone  we  should  be  putting  in  about  $150  million  over  a  5- 
year  period,  which  is  $S0  niillion  a  ^ear,  plus  the  same  amount  for 
instrumentation  making  it  $60  million  a  year.  DOD  supports  about 
roughly  one-tenth  of  all  the  university  research.  That  implies  the 
Government  should  be  putting  in  about  ^0  times  $60  million,  or 
$600  million.  Getting  close  to  your  $1  billion  number. 

And  a  lot  of  the  support  for  universities  comes  from  private  in- 
dustry and  private  foundations  and  other  sources. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  So  the  total  of  a  billion  is  certainly  not  way  out  in 
the  right  ballpark. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  bill  only  contemplates  the  Government 
meeting — ^what  is  it— half  the  burden,  and  the  other  coming  from 
other  sources.  So  we're,  I  think,  in  agreement  on  the  need  to  divide 
the  load  a  little. 

Mr.  Young.  Within  a  factor  of  2,  anyway. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Colonel  Carter.  Well,  the  overall  question  I  think  perhaps  Dr. 
Bloch  could  address  it  better  than  

Mr.  Bloch.  Well,  I  want  to  comment  on  your  question  and 
answer  it  directly,  and  then  I  want  to  broaden  it  also  somewhat.  I 
think  if  you  throw  out  $500  million  for  10  years  as  devoted  to  facili- 
ties that  s  probably  not  out  of  line,  and  I  would  be  the  first  one  to 
agree  with  that.  That  reflects  pretty  much  the  numbers  that  we 
see  no  matter  how  imprecise  these  numbers  are. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bloch.  But  I  would  also  hope  that  especially  in  a  time  of 
budgetary  constraints,  and  we're  living  through  these  times  right 
now  and  will  be  living  through  them  over  the  next  few  years,  that 
we  take  a  broader  view  of  this  whole  problem  and  essentially  ask 
ourselves  is  the  allocation  that  is  going  to  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  within  research  and  development,  is  it  correct,  rather 
than  just  focusing  on  facilities  as  one  tning  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant it  is. 

We  have  many  problems  in  this  area,  and  I  think  one  can  only 
solve  these  problems  if  one  really  looks  at  it  from  an  overall  ap- 
proach and  then  makes  the  right  decisions.  And  that's  what  I 
would  push  for  instead  o^  focusing  only  on  bricks  and  mortar. 

Mr.  Bhown.  We're  looking  to  you  giving  us  the  overall  approach, 
Mr.  Bloch. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Cobey?  Mr.  Valentine? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bloch— is  it  Mister  or  Doctor? 
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Mr.  Block.  Mister. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mister. 

I  want  to  ask  you  just  a  question  or  two,  and  you  probably  al- 
ready answered  but  I  didn't  understand  it.  Do  you  regard  this  legis- 
lation as  representing  a  drastic  departure  from  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  past  with  respect  to  its  money  to  go  to 
college  campuses  for  ti.e  construction  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Bloch.  No;  I  don''  think  it's  a  minor  departure  because  there 
was  a  time  in  the  19G0'b,  and  I  wasn't  here  at  that  time,  so  I  can 
onlv  be — so  I  have  to  be  imprecise,  where  that  problem  exactly  was 
addressed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  a  large  number  of  dol- 
lars were  spent,  primarily  for  what  I  call  bricks  and  mortar.  So 
fit>m  that  viewpoint,  it's  not  a  departure  at  all  because  there  are 
precedents  to  it. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Well,  are  you  saying,  Mr.  Bloch,  that  you  don't 
nec^usarily  disagree  with  this  approach  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
but  it's  a  question  of  money,  budgetary  constraints? 

Mr.  Block.  Yes. 

Mr.  Valentine.  If  we  had  enough  money  to  do  it  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  do?  If  we  could  do  this  and  still  fmance  these  other 
necessary  projects  and  experimentations? 

Mr.  Block.  Absolutely.  And  if  you  can  do  it  in  a  balanced  kind  of 
a  way  with  all  the  other  needs  that  we  have  in  this  particular  area 
called  R&D. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Block.  So  I  don't  think  it's  something  unusual  or  it's  some- 
thing which  the  Government  should  not  do. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
philosophy,  but  I  guess  that  wouldn't  be  fair.  About  the  Congress,  if 
this  is  mdeed  a  new  program  then  how  are  we  going  to  discharge 
our  obligation  to  do  something  id>out  the  deficit  and  continue  to 
support  the  programs  in  research  and  development  and  the  experi- 
mentation, and  then  at  this  same  time  get  into  the  business  of  con- 
structing facilities  on  college  campuses  that  would  be  used  for 
many  purposes  other  than — ^you  build  a  good  solid  building  and  it 
might  be  there  100  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Block.  Well,  I  focused  in  my  prepared  testimony  also  on— 
and  we  should  distinguish,  by  the  way,  between  short-term  and 
long-term  kind  of  approaches  to  solve  this  particular  problem.  And 
buildimr  new  buildings,  providing  money  for  new  buildings  is  really 
a  one-Mot  kind  of  a  solution.  Tne  other  one  is  that  we  re  getting 
into  a  norma)  business  kind  of  an  approach  to  the  problem  by  al- 
lowing essentially  indirect  costs  to  reimburse  the  universities  for 
the  use  of  facilities,  and  I  address  that  in  my  prepared  testimonv 
and  also  what  I  said  before.  And  that  coupled  to  the  research  itself 
as  part  of  the  indirect  cost  structure  I  think  is  a  very  important 
kind  of  a  facet  and  we  shouldn't  lose  track  of  that. 

The  present  indirect  cost  recovery  is  not  sufRcient.  Its  2  percent 
is  the  use  charge  that  most  of  the  people  are  using  and  that  essen- 
tially makes  the  assumption  that  a  building  lasts  50  years.  Well, 
maybe  the  shell  lasts,  or  the  outside  lasts  50  years,  but  the  inside 
certainly  doesn't.  And  we  know  that,  especially  in  technologies  that 
require  an  ever  more  precise  and  well-defined  kind  of  environ- 
ments. 
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So  I  think  we  have  an  obligation,  No.  1,  and  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity, No.  2,  to  look  at  these  use  charges  and  see  if  one  can't  bring 
them  more  in  line  with  reality. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Henry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  questions,  really,  in  probing  is  very  close  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  I  take  it,  particularly  in  Mr.  Bloch^  words  to 
us,  there  is  kind  of  a  be^dging,  although  very  polite,  skepticism 
about  the  whole  thing.  Given  what  I  would  presume,  at  least  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  a  constraint  in  any  new  moneys,  I  mean  ycu 
see  it  as  a  shift.  And  we've  made  this  distinction  between  instru- 
naentation  and  brick  and  mortars,  and  I  think  that  in  ittelf  is  ques- 
tionable because  a  modem  laboratory,  the  building  itself  is  part  of 
the  instrument  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  controlled  environments 
there.  I  m  trying  to  approach  this  whole  thing  from  just  the  whole 
question  of  the  nature  of  scientific  inauiry.  It  seems  to  me,  forget- 
ting the  exact  percentages  of  how  much  on  your  respective  budgets 
are  tracked  into  cost  recovery,  how  much  is  tracked  toward  or 
given  to  instrumentation,  isn't  it  just  a  good  thing  from  a  scientific 

Eomt  of  view  every  once  in  a  while  to  upset  the  applecart  a  little 
it  in  terms  of  how  the  money  flows?  Isn't  it  a  good  thing  every 
once  in  a  while  to  put  a  shot  in  the  arm,  as  it  were,  to  democratize 
scientific  endeavor  and  to  give  these  institutions  an  opportunity  to 
shake  loose  from  NSF-directed,  or  DOE,  or  DOIMirected  contract- 
ed research? 

I'm  just— I'm  looking  at  it  that  way,  and  letting  those  little  pock- 
ets blossom  out  where  they  may.  I  mean  if  you  did  something  like 
this  even  for  10  years  and  then  went  back  to  what  we're  doing, 
doesn  t  it  create  a  kind  of— encourcge  pluralism  in  the  scientific 
community,  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  tne  things  we  wish  to  sus- 
tain? And  in  the  long  run  aren't  you  benefited  by  that? 

I  guess  that's  the  way  I'm  looking  at  this  and  trying  not  to  get 
too  obsessed  with  the  figures  here,  but  with  the  concept  of  just  how 
scientific  inquiry  goes  about.  And  if  we  don't  do  this,  do  we  not  find 
ourselves  with  mcreasiMly  a  smaller  and  smaller  circle  of  partici- 
pants on  a  smaller  and  smaller  circle  of  kind  of  self-contained, 
almost  habitual  ways  of  looking  at  things? 

You  know,  I  don  t  want  to  make  this  speech  back  home  for  the 
taxpayers  because  it  sounds  crazy.  But  it  seems  to  me  in  science 
every  once  in  a  while  you  want  to— going  to  throw  money  out  there 
and  let  it  do  what  it  will  presuming  that  it's  responsibly  being  ap- 
plied, but  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  allow  these  facilities  to  reju- 
venate themselves  and  then  chart  their  own  paths. 

And  I  think  that's  what  I  see  in  Mr.  Fuqua's  bill,  and  I  think 
that's  why  virtually  all  of  us  are  cosponsors  of  it,  as  you  heard.  I 
think  it's  that  kind  of  longing. 

Mr.  Bux:h.  Well,  can  I  comment?  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
that 

First  of  all,  I  don't  think  I  was  skeptical  or  begrudging  at  all.  Be- 
cause I  reco^ized  ri^ht  from  the  banning  that  there  is  a  problem 
called  facilities,  and  let's  face  up  to  it.  How  we  face  up  to  it,  I  think 
that's  what  the  debate  and  the  discussion  really  should  be. 
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Now,  you  are  broadening  the  subject  somewhat  to  areas  of  essen- 
tially distribution  and  to  areas  of  bringing  new  people  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  enterprise  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  with  that.  And  I  have 
a  lot  of  interest  in  it,  and  Fve  talked  to  a  number  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  about  that  particular  subject.  Tm  not  sure  that 
the  right  approach  to  that  one  is,  however,  through  bricks  and 
mortar.  Fm  not  sure  of  that  because  bricks  and  mortars  by  them- 
selves don't  make  for  good  research.  You  need  people,  and  you 
need  equipment,  and  you  need  instrumentation.  And  broadening 
the  participation,  that  I  am  also  very  concerned  about  and  would 
like  to  see  something  done  about  it.  I  think  approaching  it  kx  a 
more  direct  kind  of  a  way  than  bricks  and  mortar  might  give  us 
better  results.  And  I  just  throw  that  out  for  vour  consideration. 

Mr.  Henry.  And  my  concern,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  on  the 
flip  side.  If  the  only  way  you  can  get  the  bricks  and  mortar  and 
instnmientation  is  through  this  directed  contracted  research, 
youVe  cut  yourself  ^ff  from  that  diversity  that  every  once  in  a 
while  has  to  have  a  kind  of  blank  check  support  to  get  off  the 
ground  and  then  do  its  own  thing. 

Mr.  Bloch.  Well,  there  are  those  two  approaches,  and  I  gave  you 
my  view  on  that. 

Mr,  Henry.  OK. 

Mr.  Walgren.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield.  To  pursue  the  same 
thing,  isn't  it  right,  Mr.  Bloch,  that  to  the  degree  that  vou  empha- 
size providing  facilities  through  indirect  costs  or  related  costs  asso- 
ciated with  a  peer-reviewed  research  selection  that  you  may  very 
well,  after  you  ve  made  that  selection,  have  locked  everybody  else 
out  of  that  area  completely? 

Now,  at  least  when  we  peer  review  individual  research  contracts, 
in  theory,  if  you  don't  get  the  contract  this  year  you  can  apply  next 
year  and  you  might  succeed  in  getting  a  contract  in  that  area.  But 
once  3^ou  don't  have  the  facility,  if  the  facility  went  with  the  con- 
tract initially  in  the  year  1985  through  1987,  then  you  can't  come 
back  in  1988  and  say  you  would  like  to  do  that  work  because  you 
don't  have  the  facility  and  the  other  person  does.  And  so  we  in  a 
sense  have  not  only  concentrated  it,  but  we  have  locked  up  the  re- 
search in  certain  given  locations  and  then  thrown  away  the  key. 

Would  that  not  be  the  correct  flip  side  of  funding  facilities 
through  this  kind  of  mechanism? 

Mr.  Bloch.  I  can  imagine  that  there  are  instances  where  that 
could  happen,  no  doubt  about  it.  If  there  is  only,  and  I'll  take  as  an 
example  one  accelerator  being  built,  OK,  and  then  you  give  it  to 
one  particular  location  or  you  make  the  decision  that  it  goes  to  one 
location  and  there  is  no  othr^r  accelerator  for  the  next  10  years,  you 
are  certainly  correct,  OK,  that  you  threw  that  key  away. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  both  facilities,  instrumentation  and  re- 
search, come  in  mfferent  size  packages.  And  that  doesn't  mean 
that,  if  you  step  away  from  the  example  of  accelerator  and  look  at 
other  things  that  next  year  there  is  another  chance  of  doing  exact- 
ly the  same  thing  again  because  there  will  be  a  pro-am  in  that 
particular  area.  And  second,  I  think  as  I  said  before  there  are  pro- 
Krams  that  one  can  think  about  that  bring  institutions  up  to  higher 
levels  of  accomplishment  in  the  research  area  which  not  necessari- 
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ly— where  facilities  are  not  necessarily  the  most  important  aspect, 
but  where  instrumentation  and  people  building  is  a  more  impor- 
tant aspect.  So  there  are  probably  examples  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  think  the  gentleman  

Mr.  Henry.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Bruce.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Barton. 

Mr.  Barton.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  had  another  one.  I  wanted  to  be  clear  that  in 
our  choice  of  indirect  costs,  of  recommending  indirect  costs  as  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  allocating  a  fixed  proportion  of  an  agency  s 
budget,  Mr.  Bloch,  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  capital  side  would  probably  be  drawn  from  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  fund  the  research.  And  what  I 
wanted  t^  if  you  would  agree  with  is  that  that's  necessarily 
true  no  matter  where  we  get  the  funds,  isn't  that  correct?  That  if 
funds  are  directed  toward  facilities,  then  by  definition  they're 
going  to,  at  least  under  present  circumstances,  come  from  funds 
that  might  otherwise  be  available  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the  re- 
search? 

Mr.  Bloch.  Well,  you're  absolutely  correct  in  that.  The  only 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  on  that  particular  point,  that  the  amount 
of  money  in  a:  y  year  could  be  considerably  different.  Exan^ple— if  I 
take  the  number  $500  million  per  year,  and  then  compare  .that  one 
even  against  a  5-percent  use  charge,  for  instance,  or  today's  2-per- 
cent kind  of  a  use  charge,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  it 
could  make  a  significant  difference  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  even 
though  over  a  period  of  time  it  equalizes  itself  out.  The  $500  mil- 
lion come  out  of  1986  or  1987,  depending  what  the  year  is.  The  5- 
percent  would  come  out  of  that  year,  also,  but  it  would  be  a  smaller 
amount  across  all  of  the  departments. 

And  by  the  way,  since  you  are  bringing  up  the  3ubject  of  indirect 
cost,  let  me  just  mention  for  the  record  that  the  NSF  indirect  cost 
allocation  is  also  45  percent,  just  like  in  Department  of  Defense. 
And  the  numbers  that  I  used  before,  the  $270  million  ^or  instru- 
mentation, equipment  and  faciliti*^,  did  not  include  this  particular* 
indirect  cost,  or  that  portion  of  the  indirect  cost  number  that  would 
apply  to  it.  So  we  are  spending  more  than  $270  million  if  you  in- 
clude the  indirect  cost.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Waloren.  And  I  think  that's  true  in  your  case,  also. 

Colonel  Carter.  That's  true.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bloch.  So  I  think  it  has  to  do — to  answer  your  question,  it 
has  to  do  with  taking  it  out  in  one  chunk  per  year  or  more  equally 
distributing  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Waloren.  I  guess  it  s  not  surprising  to  see  an  agency  as  sen- 
sitive as  the  NSF  allocating  a  substantial  amount  of  money  in  this 
area.  And  I  guess  from  an  overall  perspective  I  would  wonder 
whether  other  agencies  are  as  sensitive  to  that,  and  I  think  the  evi- 
dence  is  that  as  consumers  of  science  they  aren't  quite  as  sensitive 
as  the  NSF  is  with  ita  focus  on  potential.  The  other  agencies  would 
be  more  ready  to  simply  get  a  given  piece  of  research  done  and  not 
really  worry  about  the  future. 
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And  the  question  would  be,  given  the  fact  that  much  of  our  re- 
search capacity  is  funded  by  the  less  sensitive  agencies,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  future  goes,  shouldn't  we  be  reach- 
ing for  some  kind  of  arbitrary  reinforcement  of  future  capability  so 
that  we  don't  lessen  our  potential  by  focusing  on  the  very  near 
term?  Don't  we  need  a  mechanism  that  will  actually  drive  what 
you  might  call  an  investment  factor  in  this  area  to  be  sure  that 
particularly  in  budget-strained  years  we  don't  buy  only  the  near- 
term  product  that  we're  after,  which  is  the  research  this  year,  and 
neglect  the  longer  term  investment  that  must  be  made  to  sustain 
the  future  years? 

Wouldn't  you  think  that  given  the  propensities  to  focus  on  the 
near  term,  |>articularly  in  budget-stressed  years  that  we  ought  to 
build  in  a  kicker  on  the  investment  side? 

I  address  that  to  both  of  you. 

Colonel  Carter.  If  you  would  like  me  to  go  first.  Recognxi  e  that 
as  we  are  a  mission  agency  then  our  focus  is  slightly  different  than 
the  National  Sc  ence  Foundation.  And  you're  absolutely  correct  in 
that  we  are  a  U3er  of  research  and  research  products  and  we  do  a 
good  bit  toward  the  creation  of  those  research  and  research  prod- 
ucts, also.  But  we  potentially  could  have  a  short-term  focus.  How- 
ever, we  have  tried  to  address  that  from  the  two  aspects  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  A  focusing  on  the  education  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  be  able  to  assure  a  continued  supply  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers; and,  second,  toward  the  instrumentation  programs. 

Now,  one  thing  that  may  occur,  and  we  have  been  approached 
several  times  lately  by  various  delegations  from  State  governments 
in  our  university  research  initiative,  is  they're  willing  to  build 
brick  and  mortar  facilities  to  accommciate  a  multidisciplinary  en- 
gineering or  scientific  research  program  that  we  may  be  willing  to 
put  in  their  particular  State.  So  that's  a  source  of  revenue  I  believe 
that  could  be  readily  tapped  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Young.  Could  I  just  add  to  that?  That  the  URIP  Program— 
University  Research  Instrumentation  Program — had  precisely  your 
kind  of  thinking  behind  it.  We  plan  it  for  five  years  at  $30  million 
a  year.  Right  now  the  NSF  is  putting  in  20  percent  of  their  pro- 
gram into  instrumentation  and  equipment  ana  we're  putting  in  15 

Eercent.  We're  a  little  short  of  NSF  as  of  now,  but  it's  in  the  same 
allpark. 

Mr.  Bloch.  If  I  may  comment  on  it.  I  agree  fully  with  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  a  very  important  consideration.  We  are  wor- 
rying many  times  about  our— about  bricks  and  mortars,  that  in- 
vestment. But  the  intellectual  capital  that  has  to  be  replenished 
also  is  many  times  ehortchanged.  And  it  wouldn't  be  at  all  out  cf 
line  U>  have  a  use  charge  for  basic  research  apply  to  much  of  our 
applied  and  developmental  kind  of  research. 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  guess  it  is  a  question  of  balance.  I  don't  know 
how  to  strike  that  balance,  but  I  guess  the  idea  is  you  have  the  per- 
sonnel resources  which  you  Just  indicate  are  often  shortchanged, 
but  you  also  have  the  facilities  side.  And  what  we  apparently  see 
now  is  that  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  support  for  the  intellectu- 
al capital.  We  were  falling  short  on  the  instrumentation,  so  a 
factor  of  investment  was  directed  toward  instrumentation.  And 
now  the  question  is  in  order  to  strike  the  right  balance  shouldn't 
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we  also  direct  a  factor  of  investment  toward  longer  term  facilities 
than  j]u8t  the  instrumentation  in  fear  of  the  emphasis  on  the  short- 
term  investing  only  in  the  intellectual  capital? 

Let  me  ask  another  question.  And  I  apologize  for  taking  the 
time,  but  we  have  a  vote,  which  means  we  have  to  break  and  so  we 
could  conclude  with  this  panel  now,  and  it  gives  me  time  to  ask  one 
more  question.  And  that  is  would  the  idea  of  an  indirect  recovery, 
relying  on  indirect  cost  recovery,  that  would  mean  that  the  univer- 
sity would  acquire  it  and  they  would  borrow  the  whole  amount  to 
build  the  facility.  Now  the  indirect  recovery,  is  it  your  view  that  it 
would  cover  substantially,  or  really  completely  the  current  carry- 
ing costs  of  that  debt  that  was  required  in  order  to  build  the  facili- 
ty, or  would  we  be  dividing  that  with  the  univorsitieti  so  the  result 
of  indirect  cost  support  in  this  area  would  be  essentially  to  increase 
the  indebtedness  charges  that  the  university  has  to  struggle  to 
carry  from  year  to  year? 

And  also,  in  addition  to  the  indeotedness  factor,  can  we  commit 
to  them  for  the  time  period  that  is — that  their  debt  contract  would 
require?  If  a  university  is  to  build  a  new  facility  and  they  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  do  it,  obviously  they  have  to  know  that  they 
can  be  compensated  for  that  work  that  gees  on  in  that  building  for 
the  next  20  years.  Can  we  make  that  kind  of  commitment  that 
would  enable  them  to  attract  private  capital? 

Mr.  Bux^H.  Let  me  take — you  asked  a  number  of  questions,  by 
the  way.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  it  correctly. 

Let  me  go  to  the  last  p^int.  We  are  doing  that  today.  For  in- 
stance, ril  give  you  examples.  Super  computer  centers  The  univer- 
sities are  using  debt  to  finance  the  installation  of  the  facilities.  We 
are  committing  on  a  year-by-year  basis  because  we  have  no  other 
thing— there  is  nothing  else  we  can  do.  However,  it's  recognized  by 
the  universities  and  by  the  lenders  that  the  faundation  will  stand 
behind  this  particular  program  for  5  years,  6  years,  depending  for 
how  long  the  debt  requirement  is.  So  there  is  an  implicit  under- 
standing. 

Is  it  a  firm  commitment  and  a  legal  commitment  on  our  part?  A 
lawyer  probably  will  tell  you  it's  not,  but  it's  pretty  well  under- 
stood. 

And  I  would  say  the  same  applies  to  facilities.  You  know,  if  you 
put  a  facility  up,  if  we  are  funding  programs  in  that  particular 
area,  we  make  essentially  an  assertion  that  says  that  particular 
university  and  tha^  particular  institution  can  continue  to  do  the 
same  work  on  an  excellent  basis  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
We're  making  that  assumption.  Sometimes  that's  true  and  some- 
times it  is  not  true.  But  I  don't  think  it's  a  big  problem. 

I  talked  primarily  about  the  depreciation  schedules;  namely, 
taking  the  building  and  then  depreciating  it  in  a  meaningful  kind 
of  a  way  that  reflects  the  true  life  of  that  particular  program  and 
recovering  for  the  university  that  particular  investment.  And  I 
think  some  of  the  other  thmgs  like  interest  costs  and  so  forth 
could~-I  think  are  part  today  of  the  indirect  base  anyway.  So  I 
don't  think  we  have — that's  a  new  idea. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Would  you  like  to  comment  at  all.  Colonel? 

Colonel  Carter.  Well,  I  think  as  Mr.  Bloch  indicated,  that  the  de- 
preciation that  we  permit  is  really  not  adequate  to  meet  the  re- 
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quirements,  and  it's  something  that  I  think  we  should  take  a  look 
at. 

Mr.  Walgrbn.  Well,  all  right.  Well,  let  me  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee thank  both  of  you  for  coming.  We  appreciate  it  very 
much,  and  look  forward  to  mteraction  with  you  on  this  subject. 

And  we  will  break  then  for  10  minutes  in  order  to  respond  to 
this  roUcall,  at  which  point  we'll  bring  the  next  panel  uo  for  testi- 
mony. 

Colonel  Cartisr.  Thank  you,  sir. 
[Recess.] 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  Well,  let  m«  call  us  back  to  order.  And  I  won- 
dered where  the  audience  was.  It  came  to  the  table  as  witnesses. 

This  panel,  we  would  lilce  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee. And  I  will  introduce  you  with  your  titles  for  the  record, 
so  that  we  have  it  on  our  reconung  systeni  and  you  won't  have* 
ftiUy  identify  yourselves  as  you  give  your  testimony. 

This  panel  is  made  up  of  Dr.  Jerome  Rosenheim,  the  assc.  '  j 
provost  and  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. And  we  particularly  welcome  both  Dr.  R^nberg  and  Dr. 
Charles  Hosier,  vice  president  for  Research  and  Graduate  Studies 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Where  is  Dr.  Hosier?  There  you  are. 

Good  you're  both  here.  Want  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  those 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  congressional  level. 

And  at  this  point  I'd  like  to  recognize  our  colleague  0<  'gress- 
man  Barton,  to  introduce  Dr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  matter  o  goc*  form 
around  here.  And  we're  pleased.  Congressman  Barton,  that  'our 
constituent  is  here. 

Mr.  Barton.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  honored  to  hove  the  opportunity  to  introduce  Di.  Du  ayne 
Anderson.  He  is  the  associate  provost  for  research  at  Tbxai.  A&M 
University,  which  is  in  my  district.  Dr.  Anderson  joined  A&i  -^z  r 
provost  for  research  in  1984.  He  was  for  erly  at  the  State  U? 
sity  of  New  York  where  he  was  dean  .  science  and  mathema  . 
He  has  been  the  chief  scientist  for  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Research  t*^- 
gram  with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  principal  investi- 
gator on  the  NASA  Viking  Mission  to  Mars.  He  is  the  author  of 
more  than  150  scientific  articles  ^d  other  publications.  He  is  cur- 
rently—has total  responsibility  for  the  research  administration 
budget  at  Texas  A&M.  That  budget  last  year  was  $139.8  million, 
one  of  the  largest  research  budgets  of  a  university  in  the  South- 
west. 

He  is  here  to  speak  on  the  bill  H.R.  2823,  of  which  I'm  a  cospon- 
sor,  as  you're  well  aware.  I  eapport  this  effort.  I'm  going  to  have  to 
leave  before  this  testimony,  but  I  have  reviewed  it  and  I  support  it. 
And  I  ask  that  the  conmiittee  give  him  the  fullest  courtesy  and  re- 
spect as  he  testifies  before  this  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Walqret^.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Barton.  And 
we  certainly  appreciate  your  involvement  in  this  area  and  your 
support  for  the  discussions  and  the  efforts  that  many  make. 

And  we'll  have  a  shorter  form  for  the  record  but  with  no  less  em- 
phasis, I  would  like  tc  say  William  Baker,  the  vice  president  for 
budget  and  University  Relations,  University  of  California;  Dr. 
Leighion  Sissom,  chairman  of  the  Engmeering  Deans  Council,  with 
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the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education;  and  Dr.  John 
Wright,  the  president,  University  of  Alabama,  Huntsville. 

Gentlemen,  welcome  to  the  committee.  We  appreciate  all  that 
goes  into  your  testimony  and  your  making  yourself  available  as  re- 
sources to  us. 

As  I  said  prior  to  the  other  panel,  written  statements  will  be  re- 

[produced  in  full,  so  feel  free  to  highlight  or  summarize  and  under- 
ine  those  points  that  you  would  like  most  to  focus  on.  And  let's  go 
through  the  panel  in  the  order  in  which  we  called  you.  And  so  let's 
start  with  Dr.  Rosenberg. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JEROME  ROSENBERG,  Ph.D.,  ASSOCIATE  PRO- 
VOST AND  DEAN,  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE,  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  PITTSBURGH,  PITTSBURGH,  PA;  CHARLES  L.  HCSLER,  JR, 
Ph.D.,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  GRADUATE  STUD- 
IES, PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  UNIVERSITY  PARK, 
PA;  DUWAYNE  M.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D.,  ASSOCIATE  PROVOST  FOR 
RESEARCH,  TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE  STATION,  TX; 
WILUAM  B.  BAKER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  BUDGET  AND  UNI- 
VERSITY RELATIONS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALI70RNL4,  BERKE- 
LEY, CA;  LEIGHTON  E.  SISSOM,  Ph.D.,  CHAIRMAN,  ENGINEER- 
ING DEANS  COUNCIL,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  JOHN  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.,  PRESI- 
DENT, UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  HUNTSVILLE,  AL,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  I  v^ant  to  thank  the  subcommittee  very  much  for 
having  extended  the  invitation  to  me  to  spec.\  on  behalf  of  our  uni- 
versity, which  I  think  is  typical  of  all  research  universities.  I  will 
try  J)  be  brief  because  I  think  many  of  the  basic  facts  and  issues 
are  understood. 

First  of  all,  I  think  everybody  recognizes  that  there  is  a  problem. 
Facilities  have  a  tendency  to  wear  out,  and  much  faster,  as  we 
heard  in  the  first  session  this  afternoon,  than  the  50-year  rate  that 
the  current  indirect  cost  allowances  recognize.  We  have  new  prob- 
lems in  facilities,  to  involve  containment  of  hazardous  materials, 
magnetic  shielding,  provision  of  especially  clean  or  sterile  environ- 
ments, a  combination  of  instruments  that  are  larger  or  heavier 
than  the  original  laboratory  may  have  been  designed  to  accommo- 
date. So  it  is  something  that  all  universities  are  struggling  to  deal 
with,  the  problem  of  renewal  or  modernization  of  facilities. 

And  my  own  feeling  is  that  universities  and  their  State  govern- 
ments, in  the  case  of  those  institutions  that  are  State  supported, 
are  not  ducking  their  own  responsibility,  but  we  are  asking  and 
what  this  bill  under  consideration  recognizes  is  for  some  measure 
of  Federal  partnership  in  the  question  of  facility  maintenance  and 
renewal. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  first  session,  there  was  about  a  decade 
lollowing  Sputnik  and  through  the  sixties  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  very  active  in  this  field,  and  there  has  been  very 
little  since  then.  Now,  I  welcome  the  Important  Notice  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  Mr.  Bloch  spoke  of  this  after- 
noon, but  there  are  a  number  of  features  of  the  Fuqua  bill  which  1 
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find  very  attractive,  and  some  of  these  points  came  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion earlier.  So  let  me  mention  some  of  the  things  that  I  find 
desirable  in  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  systematic  bill  that  allows  for  a  long  haul,  a 
10-year  commitment,  so  that  institutions  can  plan  in  an  orderly 
way  for  submission  of  proposals  as  they  find  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  that. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  for  open  competition  and  peer 
review.  I  think  it  is  the  frustration  of  the  absence  of  a  Federal  role 
in  assistance  for  facilities  renovation  and  renewal  that  led  over  the 
past  few  years  to  some  ad  hoc  random  arrangements  in  which  some 
universities  came  directly  to  the  Ck)ngre8S  and  asked  for  special  1^- 
islation  to  fund  research  facilities.  And  I  think  Congress  probably 
would  be  pleaaed  to  have  some  r^lar  way  of  dealing  with  this 
issue  so  that  it  need  not  be  approached  in  these  unsystematic 
modes. 

Peer  review  I  think,  although  not  the  only  criterion  for  support- 
ing the  scientific  enterprise  by  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
past  40  years,  has  certainly  been  an  essential  one.  And  I  believe 
that  the  peer  review  system  has  led  to  a  very  high  quality  of  the 
scientific  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  and  I  want  to  emnhasize 
that  both  the  competitiveness  and  the  peer  review  are  things  that  I 
think  have  advantages  in  the  Fuqua  bill  as  compared  with  some  of 
the  other  techniques;  that  have  been  proposed. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  concern  expressed  by  the  two  agency 
rppresentatives  who  were  her3  earlier  this  afternoon,  universities 
also  are  sensitive  to  this.  And  I  would  like  to  make  a  proposal 
which  I  think  that  maybe  not  only  this  subcommittee,  nor  even 
this  full  committee  could  deal  with,  but  which  I  hope  the  Congress 
can  deal  with  in  the  coming  years. 

As  I  understand  it,  ofthe  some  $20  billion  of  Federal  funding 
toward  civilian  R&D  per  year,  about  $5  or  $6  billion  is  used  to  sup- 
port activities  through  urJversities  and  colleges.  I  would  like  to  see 
an  opening  up  of  this  distribution,  and  I  would  point  out  that  a 
mere  shift  of  2%  percentage  points  of  the  total  $20  billion  toward 
the  university  sector  would  cover  the  added  costs  of  funding  the 
renovation  called  for  in  the  Fuaua  biU. 

Now,  this  may  seem  like  selr-serving  on  the  part  of  a  university 
spokesman,  but  I  would  like  to  offer  two  reasons  why  I  believe  that 
this  proposal  serves  the  national  interest: 

One,  when  we  must  select  from  among  competing  priorities,  a 
preference  for  basic  research  over  technological  development  en- 
sures continued  and  long-term  progress  in  the  fundamental  discov- 
eries of  science  from  which  all  applications  must  flow.  In  addition, 
basic  research  is  conducted  mainly  with  university  or  public  funds. 
Developmental  activities  do  have  a  greater  access  to  funds  from  the 
private  sector  because  they  are  closer  to  a  potential  commercial 
payoff. 

The  second  reason  why  I  believe  that  a  modest  shift  as  I  indicat- 
ed would  servf  'he  national  interest  is  that  American  university 
research  activity  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  training  of  gradu- 
ate eVjdents.  Mr.  Bloch  spoke  earlier  this  afternoon  about  problems 
of  intellectual  capital  that  must  be  supported  as  well  as  physical 
facilities.  But  it  is  the  intimate  connection  between  the  trainmg  of 
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scientific  perbonnel  and  university  research  which  marVs  the 
America-  research  system  as  distinct  from  the  system  by  v^bich  re- 
search is  mounted  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 

In  this  country  the  mc^or  senior  scientists  do  work  in  day-to-day 
contact  with  gi-aduate  students,  and  I  believe  that  this  feature  has 
helped  this  country  remain  competitive  in  an  age  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing scientific  conceptualization.  And  what  I  fear  is  that  if  our  uni- 
versities do  not  have  the  resource:^  to  perform  scientific  work  at  the 
most  sophisticated  level  our  young  scientifically  inclined  people 
wiM  forego  graduate  training  and  be  siphoned  ofi*  either  to  less  in- 
tellectually challenging  positions  in  applied  technology  or  to  other 
occupations  altogether. 

I  know  that  time  is  pressing  upon  us  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  on 
to  other  matters  which  were  covered  in  my  written  testimony,  but 
I  just  want  to  add  certainly  my  endorsement  not  only  of  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  but,  with  some  of  the  details  which  I  already  dis- 
cussed, some  of  the  actual  features  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Walgren. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Rc^nberg  follows:] 
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Hy  n«BC  la  Jcroae  L.  Rosenbtrg.    Trained  as  a  physical  chemist  and 
physical  biochemist,  I  have  spent  iiy  entire  professional  csreei,  since  coin- 
pletlnt  ^y  Ph.D.  in  1948,  st  thcis  universities,  Colu^is  University, 
University  of  Chicsgo,  snd  Unlvsrsity  of  Pittsburgh,  in  teaching,  reaearch, 
and  academic  admin iat rat ion.    Since  1969  I  have  baen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Art  a  and  Sdances  at  the  Univeraity  of  Pittsburgh. 

I  am  pleaaad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  apeak  to  this  sub-committee 
on  ths  construction  snd  modernizstion  of  resesrch  fscilities,  psrticularly 
on  tha  role  of  the  federal  government  in  thia  area.    My  own  univeraity  is 
probably  typicsl  of  American  research  universities  in  experiencing  the  obso- 
lescence of  some  of  our  mnin  scientific  Isbor stories.    Although  we  hsve  had 
the  good  fortune  to  receive  aupport  from  tha  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  some  privste  donors  for  the  construction  of  s  number  of  new  buildings 
for  science  and  engineering,  we  have  not  had  the  resources  to  plsn  system- 
stically  for  ths  regtilsr  replacement  or  modernization  of  there  facilitiea. 
Even  the  firat  science  building  constructed  ss  psrt  of  the  modem  wsve  on 
our  csmpus,  for  our  Departments  of  Biology  snd  Psycholof^,  is  now  30  yssrs 
old,  St  irfast  would  be  the  snd  of  a  useful  life  in  sn  industrisl  resesrch 
Isborstory.    Horeover,  we  still  use  five  buildings  for  science  depsrtments 
which  «rere  built  more  then  60  years  sgo. 

Ws,  slong  with  other  research  universities,  hsve  struggled  to  find 
^unds  for  renovsting  some  of  these  older  structures.    We  must  sdspt  our 
buildings  to  Beet  new  requirements,  including  aore  rigid  elect ricsl  sn'! 
pluid>ing  specifications,  contsinment  of  hszsrdous  msterisls,  magnetic 
ahielding,  provision  of  specislly  clean  or  sterile  environments,  snd  sccom- 
modstion  of  instruments  thst  sre  Isrger  or  hesvier  then  li  e  original 
Isborstory  vss  desigred  to  scconBodate.    The  financial  burden  of  moderniza- 
tion la  too  great  for  universities  to  hsndle  slone,  even  %rlth  support  from 
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■tata  govanoMota,  Industry,  tad  prlvtCt  foondAtloot*  Vhat  baa  baan  Mlaalnt 
la  cha  partoarahlp  rola  of  Cha  fadaral  govansant* 

Va  ara  plMaad  that  tha  Congraaa,  including  tha  aub^owlttaa ,  haa 
baan  addraaalng  tbla  laaoa*    Tor  tha  paat  iO  yaara,  tha  fadaral  govamaant 
hMM  daralopttd  a  aplandld  prograa  for  tha  aupport  of  raaaarch  and  training 
actlvltlaa  at  univaraltlaa  In  a  rational  and,  for  taa  aaln,  pradlctablc 
■annar.    Vlthln  tha  paat  thrac  or  four  yaara  tha  aajor  fadaral  agendaa  aup- 
port Ing  raaaarch  baiva  racognlzad  anothar  naad  and  hava  Inltlatad  prograaa  to 
b«lp  tha  acadaalc  cowunltlaa  to  acqulra  wm^or  Itaaa  of  aclantlflc  aqulpMnt, 
Including  azpasaiva  coaaon  inatnaanta  that  aanra  a  nuibar  of  invaatlgatora. 
Only  in  tha  12-  or  IS-yaar  poat-Sputnlk  parlod,  howavar,  waa  thara  a  algnlfl- 
cant  fadaral  praaanca  in  tha  financing  of  conatructlon  and  aodcmixation  of 
aclantlflc  laboratorlaa* 

Va  ara  plaaaad  that  tha  Fuqua  Bill,  B.R.  2823,  la  baing  dabutad  in 
tha  Congraaa.    Tha  currant  concam  la  a  racognltlon  of  the  partncrahlp  role 
of  tha  fadaral  govanaiant,  along  with  unlvaraltlea,  atata  govanmanta,  and 
tha  private  aactor,  in  rcnaving  unlvaralty  raaaarch  fadl^tiaa*    Not  laaat 
of  the  daalrabla  f aaturaa  of  tha  bill  la  tha  charge  it  would  give  to  the 
National  Sdanca  Foundation  to  inventory  and  aaaaaa  tha  facllltlea  naada  of 
our  unlveraltlaa,  which  va  currautly  can  only  aatiaata  froa  fragaentary 
aurvaya.    Wa  faal  f^ut  tha  problaa  la  aavarai  but  wa  are  not  aure  of  the 
aagnituda  of  tha  problaa  and  tha  coat  requlrad  to  aolve  it. 

Another  daalrabla  feature  of  tha  bill  la  the  ragularlcatlon  of  the 
procaaa  by  which  fadaral  funda  would  be  allocated*    In  tha  ebeanca  of  e 
eyetaaatlc  prograa  for  fadaral  intervention  in  the  flnendng  of  reeaarch 
fedlltlee,  va  hava  aeen  randoa  effort e  by  eoae  unlvereltlee,  fruatretad  by 
the  earlouariaee  of  their  eavara  problaaa,  to  invoke  tha  polltlcel  proceee 
through  the  device  of  apadal  ad  hoc  laglalatlon.    An  iaportont  negetlva 
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trad«-K>ff  of  thau  devtlopMntt  has  been  the  abaence  of  an  opportunity  for 
fair  cowpatltlon  aaons  all  uolvaraltlea  and  the  abaence  of  an  Inforaad 
peer-review  procaaa*  needed  to  guarantee  that  federal  funde  will  be  uaed 
for  fecllitiea  whoee  uee  fite  Into  the  determined  prioritiea  of  the 
reaeerch-eupportins  afenciee  end  aeete  eetebliehed  quality  teat  a  for  the 
propoeed  reeearch  ectivltiee  end  for  the  deaignated  inveetigetore.  The 
treditiooal  peer-review  which  haa  been  eeeocieted  with  federel  funding  of 
ecientific  ectivlty  for  the  paet  40  yeare,  elthough  not  the  only  criterion 
uaed  in  elloceting  funde,  haa  been  one  of  the  reaaone  for  the  excellence  of 
Aaevicen  ecience  eince  World  Wer  II. 

One  of  the  ^tereeting  feeturea  of  the  Fuqua  Bill  la  the  built-in 
aeeurence  of  e  ten-year  period.    Thle  will  ellcw  e  nore  orderly  epecing  of 
propoeel  eubaleeiona  end  awerde  in  tcn^  of  e  natural  tine  dlatrlbution  of 
facility  obeoleecence  than  wuuld  be  poeeible  with  e  elngle-enot  progran  or 
with  a  ahort-ter«  progrea  vhoee  extenelon  le  not  guerenteed. 

Another  deeireble  feature  of  the  bill  from  a  public  policy  perapec- 
tlve  ie  the  coet-eharing  feature  which  aeeuree  e  etretching  of  the  inpect 
of  the  federel  funda  to  et  leeet  twice  the  federel  flnenciel  cooDltment. 

The  only  negetive  feeling  I  have  heard  about  the  bill  ie  the  fear 
that,  efter  the  inltiel  year  of  apeclel  funding,  the  fecilitlce  progreo 
■Ight  exert  e  toll  on  the  reeearch  project  budgcta  of  the  elx  egcnciea  and 
that  we  Wight  loee  eo«e  cepecity  to  fund  exciting  new  reeeerch  propoeele 
end  to  leunch  the  reeeerch  cereere  of  pronleing  young  feculty.    Thle  feer 
le  pertlculerly  felt  in  the  bionedical  area  bcceuee  of  the  senoriee  of  the 
recent  euetrined  effort  required  by  both  Congreea  and  the  ecedemlc  blomedlcel 
reeeerch  conunity  to  overcone  ednlnietretlve  intentions  to  Ispose  hereh 
llaite  on  the  nuater  of  new  end  coapetltive  renewel  awerde  by  the  Metlonal 
Inatltutae  of  Beelth. 
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On  btltocti  hGwavtr,  I  ftel  potlclvtly  about  the  Fuqua  BUI  and 
WDtild  iMVt  to  tuture  CongrMttt  the  tuk  of  epproprlatlng  edequate  funde 
to  the  elx  ■genclM  to  preeerve  et  laatt  th«  current  Jevel  of  aupport  for 
reeearch  end  research  t reining.    Both  reeeerch  projecte  end  feciUty  fund- 
ing can  be  aaintainad  vlth  ainor  edjtiataente  vlthin  the  current  total 
federel  budgat.    Am  I  uadarstaod  it,  between  25Z  end  30Z  of  the  total 
federel  expandituree  for  civilian  raaearch  end  developacnt  ere  channeled 
through  univereitiaa.    Thie  dietribution  reflecte  the  differential  alloca- 
tione  for  baaic  reea«»ch,  done  nuetly  et  univereitiee,  end  for  development., 
done  aoetly  outeide  univereitiee.    A  ehift  of  juat  an  edditional  2-1/2Z  of 
the  totel  federel  R  Lad  D  azpcndituree  to  the  univereity  eector  vould  cover 
the  coet  of  fecilitias  financing  envieeged  in  the  Fuqua  Bill,  without  in- 
creaaing  the  totel  federel  R  and  V  budget  end  without  eecrificing  the  re- 
eearch  project  funding  cepabilitiee  of  the  six  egenciee. 

My  comente  nay  eppear  to  eoae  to  be  eelf-eerving  for  the  academic 
coMunity.    I  think  not,  end  I  offer  two  reesone  why  I  believe  thfr  ny 
propoeel  eerves  the  national  intereet. 


(1)  Vhen  ve  auat  eelect  fro«  among  coaipeting  priorities,  e  pref- 
erence for  beeic  reeearch  over  technologicel  developnent 
insuree  continued  end  long'-term  progrees  in  the  fundament el 
diecoveriee  of  acicnce  from  which  ell  epplicetiona  must 
flow.    In  eddition,  beeic  reeearch  ie  conducted  mainly  with 
univeraity  or  public  funde.    Development el  technology,  on 
the  other  hend,  hae  ecceee  to  reeources  from  the  privete 
eector,  which  cen  enticipete  end  neesure  ehort-term  outputs 
which  ere  releted  to  product  development. 

(2)  Americen  university  reeeerch  ectivity  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  treining  of  greduate  etudents.    The  cooperetive 
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■ctlvity  of  grtduatt  ttudentt  with  tUe  sott  creatlvt  tnd 
product ivt  of  our  tenlor  tclentittt  i«  ■  distinctive  feature 
of  Aatrican  ecience  educetlon,  the  ':e«ture  «oet  lik«ly  to 
develop  new  cohorte  of  ecientiste  who  will  help  thie  country 
to  resain  conpetitive  in  an  ege  of  repidly  changing  ecien- 
tific  conceptualisation.    If  our  unlvereities  do  not  have 
the  reeourcee  to  perfom  ecientific  vork  et  the  moet  eophle- 
ticeted  level,  our  young  ecicntlf icelly  inclined  people  vlll 
forego  graduate  training  and  ba  aiphoned  off  either  to  let-t 
intellectually  challenging  poaitiona  in  applied  technology 
or  to  other  occupations  altogether. 


Of  courae,  ae  thla  eub-coHittee  veil  knowe,  the  propoeed  Univereity 
taeaarch  Facilitiee  Revltelizetion  Act  of  1985  ie  not  the  only  instrument 
through  tihich  the  fedciel  goveroMnt  eupporte  ecientific  ecfivitiae.  I 
would  like  to  apeak  briefly  ebout  juet  one  other  eree  of  government  focourege- 
ment  to  ecednlc  ecience,  the  reeeerch  end  development  tax  credite  to  eupport 
beeic  reeaarch,  embodied  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  the  pro- 
vieione  of  vhich  ere  to  expire  et  the  end  of  thie  celender  yeer.    Thia  program 
haa  encouregedt  through  tax  credite,  the  donation  by  corporetiona  of  valuable 
ecientific  and  tachnologicel  equipment  to  univereities  for  the  eupport  of 
reaearch.    Thia  program  haa  been  e  etloulue  for  beeic  ecedcmlc  research  at 
reletively  low  cost  to  the  federel  government.    I  would  hope  thet  the  Congreee 
will  ect  fevorebly  on  current  legieletion  which  would  extend  these  tex-c^edit 
programa. 

I  want  to  thank  the  aub-coBBilttee  for  the  invitatiun  to  present 
teatimony  at  thie  heering. 
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Mr.  Walgrkn.  Than*,  you  very  much,  Dr.  Rosenberg,  we  appreci- 
ate that  summary  and  those  points  that  you  underscore. 
Let  s  then  turn  to  Dr.  Hosier. 

Mr.  HosiJKR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walgren.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  and 
a  Dleaaure  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  myself  on  this 
bill.  I  gu^  I  speak  with  some  vested  interest  in  it.  I  don't  tWnk  a 
day  goes  by  in  my  working  life  when  I  don't  encounter  some  plea 
on  the  part  of  a  faculty  member  or  a  department  in  the  university 
BB  to  space  availability  or  equipment  availability  to  do  something 
that  they  have  a  burning  desire  to  do  that  they  feel  will  be  very 
miportant  to  the  development  of  science  and  engineering  in  ihis 
country.  So  Fm  reminded  every  day  of  what  we're  addressing  here 
today. 

We  represent  I  guess  on  this  globe  about  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  and  probably  some  proportionate  amount  of  the 
resources  of  the  globe.  The  only  difference  really  in  the  competitive 
struggle  we  find  ourselves  in  in  the  economic  realm  or  in  the  mili- 
tary  realm  really  is  our  level  of  education  and  the  degree  to  which 
we  have  exploited  the  ideas  and  the  innovative  propositions  that 
our  scientists  and  engineers  come  up  with. 

It  used  to  be  the*  a  pencil  and  paper  were  enough  to  develop 
your  ideas,  and  maybe  a  calculating  machine,  but  nowadays  the 
freedom  to  really  investigate  and  explore  your  ideas  is  so  much 
tied  up  to  the  types  of  things  we're  talking  about,  to  both  buildings 
and  the  availability  of  sophisticated  equipment  I  can  remember  a 
bi^  deal,  when  I  was  a  young  instructor,  \;as  to  spend  $300  for  a 
microscope.  The  last  microscope  I  helped  to  acquire  cost  $600,000, 
for  a  transmission  electron  microscope,  plus  another  $300,000  in- 
vestment just  to  make  a  room  suitable  to  house  the  microscope. 
Until  we  got  done  it  was  a  $1  million  enterprise.  This  is  character- 
istic of  the  research  enterprise  today.  So  in  order  to  exploit  our 
ideas,  we  now  need  equipment  and  multimiUion  dollar  sj^tems  in 
some  particular  cases. 

Even  in  the  nonhard  sciences  such  as  anthropology  and  areas 
such  as  this,  we  now  find  that  access  to  computers  is  very  impor- 
tant; and  access,  again,  to  sophisticated  chemical  analytical  equip- 
ment to  employ  in  anthropolo^  as  apart  from  the  standard  engi- 
neering fields  we  usually  talk  about.  Access  to  this  equipment  is  as 
important  as  anything  else.  Ym  sure  we  can't  ouild  all  of  these  fa- 
cilities on  every  campus,  but  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  think 
hard  about  how  we  can  provide  people  the  travel  money  or  the  sub- 
sistence for  short  periods  of  time  so  that  they  may  access  these 
large  machines  which  are  not  going  to  be  available  on  every  par- 
ticular campus. 

Another  thing  that  I  encounter  in  my  daily  work  is  that  nowa- 
days the  salaries  across  the  country  are  all  pretty  competitive  but 
the  difference  between  being  able  to  hold  a  research  team  ti^ether 
and  tc  compete  for  the  brains  of  the  country  very  often  is  the  type 
of  facility  and  the  type  of  equipment  to  which  you  can  give  these 
scientists  and  engineers  access. 

/oiother  point  that  I  think  is  important  is  oome  people  speak 
with  some  shame  3f  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  depended 
wry  heavily  for  hundreds  ofyears  on  the  import  of  good  minds 
xrom  elsewhere  in  the  world.  This  is  one  place  where  the  balance  of 
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trade  has  always  been  in  our  favor;  primarily  due  to  the  freedom  to 
investigate  and  the  political  freedoms  we  have  in  this  country,  but 
also  now;.days  it's  more  and  more  tied  to  the  availability  of  sophis- 
ticated laboratories  and  equipment  That  isn't  often  discussed,  but  I 
think  it's  something  we  ought  to  keep  very  well  in  mind;  that  we 
want  to  remain  an  attractive  place  for  the  best  minds  of  the  world. 
Not  that  we  don't  v  ant  to  cultivate  and  develop  our  own  talent, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  we've  come  to  be  dependent  on  being 
able  to  tap  the  world  and  should  continue  to  oe,  and  will  continue 
to  be  dependent  upon  that. 

The  talent  competition,  just  as  the  economic  competition,  is  a 
global  competition.  I  think  American  universities  need  not  only  to 
compete  with  the  RCA's,  and  the  GE's,  and  the  Bell  Labs;  but  we 
need  to  compete  with  the  laboratories  of  the  world  to  keep  the  best 
brains  available  to  our  students  and  to  have  their  input  into  our 
economy. 

I  also  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussion about  using  indirect  costs  to  acquire  eouipment.  I  think 
that's  the  way  it  probably  should  be  done,  but  probably  we  have 
not  wisely  invested  the  money  we  got  from  this  source  in  the  past 
wisely.  We  had  to  use  it  for  day-to^lay  operating  expenses.  But  also 
I  think  the  indirect  costs  which  we  negotiate  with  people  from  the 
Federal  Government  almost  always  are  not  replacement  costs,  but 
based  on  the  original  cost  of  the  equipment  and  based  on  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  building.  Again  I  would  cite  that  in  my  particular  insti- 
tution one  building  that  we  built  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  1929,  is  still  in  active  use  and  we  are  spending  $6  million  this 
year  to  renovate,  and  that  building  is  carried  on  the  books  presum- 
ably at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Many  of  our  older  campuses  I 
think  suffer  from  this.  If  you  have  recently  built  a  lot  of  buUdings, 
then  this  is  built  into  your  indirect  cost  recovery.  The  fact  that  you 
have  a  lot  of  very  old  buildings  that  have  been  put  to  very  long  and 
good  use  sometimes  legislates  against  you  if  you  want  to  recover 
your  costs  through  the  indirect  cost  mechanism. 

The  other  Uiing  I  would  say  is  that  while  I  fully  endorse  the 
intent  of  this  bUl,  and  as  every  one  here  has  indicated  this  is  a 
very  serious  problem  for  our  Nation  to  replace  these  facilities  and 
equipment,  I  would  be  willing  to  suggest  that  knowing  what  the 
constraints  are  in  the  Federal  budget  that  you  might  want  to 
reduce  the  matching.  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  someone  at  a 
large  State  university  even  a  30-percent  match,  a  30-percent  up 
front  amount  from  the  Federal  Goveinment  would  be  adequate  to 
leverage  funds  both  from  private  and  industrial  and  State  sources. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  that  there  be  a  matching  component  to 
this.  I  don't  be.'ieve  anyone  should  be  able  to  get  away  with  getting 
the  money  completely  from  the  Federal  Government.  Even  a  50- 
percent  match  is  generous,  and  it  might  spread  the  money  a  little 
more  widely  and  reduce  the  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  if 
the  match  were  perhaps  reduced  to  as  little  as  SO  percent. 

I  think  I'll  conclude  my  comments  there. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hosier  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  an  pleased  to  have  this  opportunUy  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
objectives  of  House  B111  2823.   Penn  State  and  many  other  universities 
desperately  need  new  equipment  and  facilities.   We  are  talcing  some  steps  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  our  resources  are  unequal  to  my  quick  resolution. 
The  aid  you  are  considering  Is  most  welcome  and  necessary. 

The  thread  connecting  the  modernizing  of  research  facilities  and 
equipment  to  a  prospering  society  Is  the  flood  of  Ideas,  knowledge,  pro- 
ducts, and  processes  that  come  from  research.   We  compete  dally  In  a  world 
In  which  we  hold  a  minority  share  of  people  and  natural  resources.  And, 
we  are  being  rudely  buffeted  by  foreign  competition. 

The  American  spirit  of  Innovation,  the  rich  diversity  of  culture,  the 
broad  spectrM  of  educational  opportunities,  and  the  free  enterprise  system 
give  "Ms  nation  a  potential  to  compete  that  Is  unmatched  anywhere  on  the 
globe.   The  po1.i.1cal  fr^'^j^n  we  enjoy  must  continue  to  be  matched  by  the 
»ame  freedom  of  expression  In  the  arts,  sciences,  humanities,  and 
engineering. 

Exploitation  of  the  latter  freedoms  has  become  more  dependent  on  large 
and  expensive  data  and  investigative  systems.   Pencil  and  paper  gave  way  to 
computers,  the  eye  was  supplanted  by  a  myriad  of  co^lex  systems  that  "see" 
for  us  on  scales  both  large  and  small.   Only  a  generation  ago,  the  investi- 
gative power  offered  by  such  systems  was  unimaginable.   Accumulation  of 
knowledge  through  the  written  word  is  still  paramount,  but  the  Independent 
tnlnker  now  needs  computers  and  communications  to  begin  to  stay  abreast  of 
advancing  technologies.   To  do  original  work  in  many  fields,  the  scientist 
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uses  «ult1-mmion  dolltr  systems.  Nodlfylr.g,  replacing,  maintaining,  and 
updating  these  systews  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  research  effort. 

If  we  cannot  offer  reasonable  up-to-date  research  facilities,  then  we 
at  Penn  State  and  my  'tl leagues  across  the  country  cannot: 

.  .  .  attract  the  best  faculty  researchers  cr  retain  them 

in  the  face  of  the  Btll  Labs,  the  IB^^,  the  RCAs, 

.  .  .  recruit  better  students,  undergraduate  as  well  as 

graduate, 

.  .  .  train  students  In  the  latest  research  nethodoloqles, 
.  .  .  Interest  business  and  Industry  In  the  cooperative 
ventures  so  useful  to  us  and  the  private  sector,  and 
...  do  the  first-class  science  required  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  other  governaent  agencies,  and  business  and 
Industry. 

Nor  should  the  trade  balance  with  respect  to  scientific  and  artistic 
talent  be  forgotten.  Outstanding  research  facilities  not  only  help  to  keep 
the  best  people  here,  they  attract  overseas  talent  as  well.   Treedon  to 
create  and  Investigate  has  always  been  a  magnet  for  great  minds;  access  to 
state-of-the-art  facilities  Is  now  an  Important  part  of  that  freedom. 

BACKGROUND 

Seldom  does  the  academic  corjunlty  respond  with  one  voice  on  any 
question.   But  90  percent  of  tho;e  responding  to  a  National  Science 
Foundation  survey  of  priorities  said  that  their  top  priority  was  upgrading 
and  expanding  their  research  equipment.    Of  the  4,000  questionnaires 
distributed,  only  seven  did  not  provide  the  requested  data.   Another  NSF 
survey  of  43  universities  revealed  that  25  pe^^cent  of  their  equipment  Is 
obsolete.   An  NIH  report  dated  April  1985  estimates  that  only  half  the 
Instrument  systems  In  the  biological  and  medical  sciences  performed  well 
and  that  systems  not  considered  state-of-the-art  comprised  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  all  Instruments  In  actual  research  use." 
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Half  the  nation's  basic  research  goes  forvjard  at  universities,  which 
casts  tht  current  facility  and  ecrulpwent  shortfall  In  perspective.  Basic 
research  Is  our  bread  and  butter  product.   Knowledge  fro«  It  builds  the 
base  for  many  Industrial  research  and  development  groups  as  well  as  univer- 
sity applled-rfcsearch  units.   Hot  only  Is  traditional  R  I  0  In  the  physical 
sciences  and  engineering  shortchanged;  the  computer  era  has  extended  equlp- 
went  requirements  to  every  field  from  anthropology  and  economics  to  the 
library.    If  one  excludes  the  "super  systems"  such  as  particle  accelerators 
and  the  like,  the  biological  sciences  today  are  as  equipment  Intensive  as 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  some  social  sciences  are  close  behind. 

SUGGESTIONS 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  the  broadest  possible  spectrum  of  aca- 
demic researchers  have  access  to  :arge  Instruments  and  computer  systems. 
To  do  this.  In  addition  to  financing  more  such  systems,  your  committee  should 
consider  ttavel  and  subsistence  funds  for  Investigators.   For  computers, 
remote  access  Is  developing  and  must  be  encouraged.   This  kind  of  support 
night  do  much  to  decrease  the  Instability  and  disruption  now  Inherent  In 
the  games  of  musical  chairs  often  played  by  productive  researchers.  It 
Is  apparent  that  access  to  modern  laboratories  and  equipment  Is  as  Important 
as  salary  In  attracting  good  minds  to  promising  research  fields.    (I  speak 
from  the  vantagr  point  of  25  years  as  a  Penn  State  administrator.)  Broader 
access,  therefore,  would  diminish  some  of  the  disruption  that  can  make  a  produc- 
tive mind  unproductive.  If  he  or  she  relocates  and  begins  the  laborious 
task  of  rebuilding  a  strong  support  staff  and  equipment  bank.  Certainly, 
advantages  can  be  assigned  to  the  establishment  of  facilities  In  new  loca- 
tions to  tap  human  resources,  but  major  losses  can  occur  If  this  policy 
excludes  the  modernizing  of  existing  facilities  and  denies  support  of 
already  productive  laboratories. 
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Any  group  writing  legislation  to  revitalize  research  equipment  should 
be  watchful  for  the  old  syndrome  of  program  stops  and  starts  glued  to  the 
wMing  and  waning  of  perceived  national  needs.   Such  acceleration  and 
braking  leads  to  large  inefficiencies  and  energy  losses.    I  would  support 
any  legislation  that  would  include  phasing  of  support  so  that  available 
rescurces  might  be  more  thoughtfully  and  efficiently  applied.   Management  uy 
crisis  seems  to  be  the  way  we  live,  and  in  the  case      research  equipment 
we  have  a  crisis.  We  need,  however,  to  do  better  than  crisis  reaction. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  proposed  legislation  would  take  equi^nt 
funds  from  ongoing  research  budgets.   The  goal  of  revitalizing  the  research 
equipment  bank  is  meritorious,  but  the  setting  aside  of  dollars  from  the 
pool  of  research  funds  is  bound  to  damage  some  science,  particularly  that 
done  under  smaller  grants.    We  must  nurture  some  of  the  people  whose  ideas 
might  be  labeled  "radical"  and  who  tend  to  work  on  a  shoestring.  These 
projects  sometimes  lead  to  the  quantum  leap  advances  that  drive  new  tech- 
:»ologies.    The  difficulty  of  supporting  these  fringe  people  as  well 
as  funding  the  more  conventional  investigators  who  seek  incremental  steps 
in  knowledge  is  perhaps  best  framed  by  noting  that  HS.-  already  turns  down 
roughly  two  out  of  every  three  highly  rated  proposals.   How  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  attract  grants  if  funding  is  cut  by  this  legislation.    I  urge 
you  to  craft  this  bill  so  as  to  do  minimum  harm  to  CL»Tent  funding  levels. 
This  my  chief  caveat  about  House  Bill  2823.     These  research  grants  not  only 
fund  ideas  but  perhaps  more  importantly,  graduate  students  who  will  con- 
tinue  to  generate  new  ideas.    The  likelihood  that  a  scholar  will  advance 
knowledge  is  what  we  invest  in  a  research  proposal,  but  in  reality,  the 
probability  that  his  or  her  graduate  students  will  advance  a  given  field 
is  even  greater. 
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I  comnend  you  for  the  matching  funds  Idea.    That  should  help  us 
leverage  Industrial  money,  and  since  Penn  State  ranks  third  In  the  nation 
in  attracting  business  and  industry  grants,  we  feel  qu'.te  good  about  this 
feature. 

THE  PENN  STATE  SITUATION 

If  incremental  funds  become  available,  most  universities  can  present 
lengthy  lists  of  facilities  and  equipment.    Penn  State  can  do  the  same.  He 
have  »lready  moved  to  solve  some  of  the  worst  problems.   Last  year,  we 
purchased  $28  million  worth  of  equipment  and  facilities.    Renovations  have 
been  announced  for  600.000  square  feet  of  space.    The  $2?-mill1on  cost  Is 
much  less  than  the  expense  of  new  spice.    Another  600.000  square  feet  of 
space  IS  required  to  house  research  and  graduate  degree  programs  ranging 
from  greenhouse  studies  to  environmental  pathogen-free  labs  for  plant  and 
animal  research.    New  analytical  laboratories,  a  pilot  plant  fenwntatlon 
unit  for  biotechnology,  and  ultra-dean  fabrication  rooms  fo.  .lectronic 
ceramics  and  thin  films  are  necessary,   unfortunately,  we  are  years  behind. 
For  example.  Penn  State  will  shortly  become  the  home  for  a  high-temperature 
ceramic  materials  center  supported  by  the  Gas  Research  Institute,  and  off- 
campus  space  will  have  to  be  rented  or  temporary  housing  erected  until 
a  permanent  solution  can  be  found.    The  campus  simply  does  not  have 
sufficient  space  or  equipment  for  new  research  thrusts  In  spite  of  careful 
review  of  the  use  if  currently  available  space.    This  shortage  hampers  produc- 
tivity of  research  and  graJuate  study  more  than  any  otcer  factor,  and  It 
'.rverely  limits  our  ability  to  respond  to  government  and  Industry  Initiatives. 

Penn  Stale  planning  documents  show  a  backlog  of  capital  projects  put 
at  $107  million  and  equipment  priced  at  $33  million.   Maintenance  has  been 
deferred  that  will  cost  us  $2.6  million  per  year  extr-  In  order  to  catch  up 
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over  the  next  decade  (deferring  these  expenditures  Is  another  way  that  Penn 
State  finances  major  equipment  purchases).   Unless  we  can  find  far  more 
support,  we  see  no  solution  to  a  problem  that  can  only  worsen  as  the  main 
campus  physical  plant  ages.   Our  current  physical  plant  Is  valued  at  $800 
minion.   Over  the  next  five  years,  Penr  State  estimates  that  It  must  spend 
S300  million  on  rew  buildings  and  renovations.    It  Is  .not  apparent  where  these 
funds  will  cone  from. 

CONaUSION 

The  land-grant  universities  are  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  educating 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working  class  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  ovr  country  through  broadening  our 
educational  base  and  permitting  a  broader  segment  of  our  population  to 
achieve  Its  Intellectual  potential.   >  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  primary 
sources  of  new  ideas  and  have  delivered  those  Ideas  and  Innovations  to  the 
farms  and  factories  of  the  country. 

Ue  cannot  afford,  as  a  country,  to  have  this  great  Impact  reduced  for 
lack  of  ability  to  provide  the  physical  facilities  and  equipment. 

Ue  look  to  you  for  help,  and  appreciate  your  sensitivity  to  this 
problem.  AKhough  the  ^Inal  formula  might  be  adjusted.  House  Bill  2823  Is 
a  strong  move  to  modernize  the  country's  university  research  facilities. 
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Mr.  Walcren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Hosier,  we  appreciate 

it. 

Let's  then  turn  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Walgren.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity^  to  testify  before  you  today  on  the 
subject  m  higher  education  facilities  and  instrumentation  needs. 

These  hearings  are  significant  I  believe  because  they  indicate 
that  the  facilities  and  instrumentation  problems  that  afflict  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  national  problems,  and  deserve  the  Federal 
Government's  special  attention.  To  meet  the  challenges  of  an  in- 
creasingly complex  and  competitive  world,  our  Nation's  citizens 
must  be  well-educated  and  well-trained,  and  our  factories  and 
farms  provided  with  the  latest  and  most  productive  technologies. 
Our  Nation's  universities  furnish  much  of  this  necessary  training 
and  technology.  Yet,  much  of  the  facilities  and  research  equipment 
that  are  usea  for  education  and  research  are  dangerously  obsolete 
and  in  disrepair. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  higher  education's  physical  plant  was  built  before  1950, 
and  university  research  equipment  is  at  present  estimated  to  be 
twice  the  median  age  of  private  industry's.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
all  research  equipment  in  the  leading  universities  is,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  obsolete,  while  only  16  percent  is  estimated  to  be 
state  of  the  art.  This  unfortunate  condition  exists  despite  the  Na- 
tion's reliance  on  higher  education  to  conduct  over  half  the  coun- 
try's basic  research  effort. 

At  the  University  of  California,  we  had  come  to  believe  that  our 
physiccd  plant  was  seriously  inadequate  to  meet  our  teaching  and 
research  responsibilities.  However,  we  lacked  hard  data,  and  so  3 
years  ago  undertook  a  careful,  detailed,  and  realistic  review  of  our 
facilities  needs  for  the  next  decade.  We  learned  fi^m  the  survey 
that  the  nine  campuses  of  the  University  of  California  face  serious 
facilities  problems.  The  existing  plant  is  deteriorating  and  dramat- 
ic changes  in  science  and  high  technology  disciplines  require  that 
existing  facilities  undergo  significant  alteration  or  be  replaced.  En- 
rollment shifls  among  disciplines  and  emerging  programs  result  in 
the  need  for  additional  academic  facilities,  lliese  physical  condi- 
tions linait  the  Universit/s  ability  to  maintain  the  scope  and  qual- 
ity of  its  existing  programs  and  respond  to  the  rapid  changes  in 
knowledge. 

The  first  problem  that  we  face  is  obvious;  that  is,  building  dete- 
riorate. Deterioration  and  maintenance  problems  are  particularly 
acute  at  our  older  campuses.  Over  one-fourth  of  our  Berkeley 
campus  buildings,  for  example,  were  constructed  before  1921.  To 
keep  more  than  the  3,500  buildings  on  our  nine  campuses  function- 
al and  to  eliminate  an  enormous  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance, 
our  survey  indicated  the  cost  to  be  nearly  $1  billion  over  the  next 
decade. 

A  second  kind  of  facilities  need  occurs  because  the  University's 
academic  programs  must  change  over  time  to  keep  pace  with  the 
latest  advances  in  each  discipline.  This  means  facilities  must 
chanfte  also.  Rapid  technologicid  development  of  the  kind  experi- 
enced in  the  biological  sciences,  for  example,  affects  not  only  the 
kind  of  equipmeut  needed  in  a  laboratory,  but  also  the  kind  of 
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building  systems  required  to  support  that  laboratory.  Modem  ge- 
netic engineering  laboratories,  for  example,  must  have  sophisticat- 
ed systems  for  ventilation,  waste  disposal  and  safety.  Requirements 
like  these  make  older  buildings  obsolete. 

Sh^ng  enrollments  among  disciplines  is  a  third  factor  in  our  fa- 
cilities needs.  Enrollments  in  engineering  and  computer  science 
courses  have  increased  sharply  since  1975,  for  example,  while  en- 
rollments in  the  Dhysical  sciences  have  remained  fairly  stable,  and 
those  in  the  social  science  and  humanities  have  declined.  Nearly  80 
percent  of  the  university's  need  for  instruction  and  research  space 
IS  for  projeds  in  the  high  technology  and  science  disciplmes. 
Simply  reassigning  space  will  not  solve  the  problon  because  the 
amount  of  space  needed  for  laboratory  instruction  is  at  least  five 
times  greater  than  space  for  a  humanities  program,  thus  construc- 
tion of  new  space  is  needed  above  a.  y  possible  reaUocation  associ- 
ated with  the  renovation  of  existing  faculties.  We  estimate  that  the 
University  of  California  will  require  about  $1.6  billion  over  the 
next  decade  for  renovating  and  constructing  facilities  that  house 
isntruction  and  research  programs,  libraries,  and  related  academic 
facilities. 

Finally,  a  fourth  facilities  problem  is  produced  hy  new  govern- 
mental r^^ations  that  require  us  to  update  facilities  continually 
in  order  to  meet  changing  health  and  safety  codes,  provide  handi- 
capped access,  and,  particularly  in  California,  meet  seismic  safety 
requirements. 

Thus,  if  the  University  of  California  is  to  main  vital  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  Nation's  well-being,  it  must  have  not  only  enough  facili- 
ties for  its  essential  activities,  but  also  the  appropriate  kinds  of  fa- 
cilities to  support  its  programs  as  they  change  and  develop.  To  ren- 
ovate, maintain  and  construct  the  facilities  we  need  and  operate, 
our  inventories  indicate  that  the  University  of  California  at  its 
nine  campuses  must  spend  an  estimated  $4  oillion  on  facilities  in 
addition  to  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  to  replace  obsolete  re- 
search equipment  over  the  next  decade. 

We  found  these  sums,  as  I'm  sure  you  will,  to  be  truly  stagger- 
ing, especially  in  the  context  of  the  relatively  low  leveh  of  support 
the  university  receives  from  outside  funding  sources.  Although  it 
may  be  surprising  for  a  publicly  supported  university,  our  capital 
development  in  recent  years  hh^  been  funded  not  primarily  by  the 
State  government,  but  by  the  university  itself  through  user 
charges,  private  fundraising,  hospital  revenues  and  reserves,  and 
student  fees. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  history  of  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  universities  and  colleges,  and  of  investing  in 
them  in  ways  that  address  national  priorities.  This  is  an  urgent 
need  now  for  a  substantial  Federal  investment  in  facilities  and  in- 
strumentation for  higher  education. 

We  strongly  support  the  intent  of  Chairman  Fuqua's  proposed 
H.R.  2823.  Tlie  riost  important  component  of  the  act  is  its  mtent  to 
provide  $10  billion  in  rederal  and  matching  funds  for  university 
and  college  facilities  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The  facilities  and 
instrumentation  problem  is  truly  measured  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  size  of  the  funds  described  in  the  act  not  only  brings 
some  financial  relief  to  higher  education,  but  draws  attention  to 
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the  magnitude  of  the  issue.  Indeed,  as  Chairman  Fuqua  pointed  out 
on  July  30,  the  bill  symbolizes  the  Federal  Govenmient's  awai'e* 
ness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  facilities  problem,  and  the  need  for 
Federal  action  on  a  miyor  and  sustained  scale. 

We  do  have  a  concern,  however,  that  Federal  facilities  funding 
does  not  come  unduly  at  the  expense  of  investigator-initiated  re- 
search activities.  Therefore,  we  think  it  essential  that  the  startup 
facilities,  the  funds  for  startup  facilities  be  authorized  in  the  bill 
as— be  appropriated  in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  that  may  be 
redir^rted  from  research  funding.  The  University  of  California  sup- 
ports the  Association  of  American  Universities'  recommendations 
for  the  act  that  seek  to  restrict  facilities  funding  in  the  event  that 
the  startup  funds  that  Chairman  Fuqua  proposed  are  not  appropri- 
{\ted. 

Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  the  legislation  explicitly  in- 
clude some  sort  of  ceiling,  perhaps  10  percent,  on  the  proportion  of 
an  agenpy's  budget  that  can  be  used  for  facilities  purposes.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that  limits  the  amount  of 
investigator-initiated  research  funds  that  may  be  diverted  into  fa- 
cilities expenditures.  While  higher  education  must  significantly  im- 
prove its  physical  plant  and  instrumentation,  we  must  not  .  ^"nt 
the  very  research  we  seek  to  enhance. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  if  the  University  of  California's  experi- 
ence is  typical,  and  we  believe  that  it  is,  migor  funding  is  needed 
by  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  Nation  for  racilities  re- 
newal and  construction  and  for  iielated  improvements  in  research 
instrumentation.  The  private  sector,  the  States,  and  the  universi* 
ties  themselves  must  all  make  this  revitalization  effort  a  high  pri- 
ority. The  Federal  role  is  particularly  critical  here  because  the  task 
of  refitting  our  Nation's  laboratories  is  boUi  national  in  scope  and 
central  to  the  country's  long-term  economic,  scientific,  and  techno- 
logical well-being. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Walgren. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Baker  follows:] 
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Chairman  Walgren,  memhers  of  the  Subcommltteei  I  am 
William  B.  Baker,  Vice  President  of  the  university  of  California.  Thank 
you  for  Inviting  me  to  testify  before  you  today  on  the  subject  of  higher 
education's  facilities  and  Instrumentation  needs. 

These  hearings  are  significant  because  they  Indicate  that  the 
facilities  and  instrumentation  Problems  that  afflict  Individual 
universities  and  colleges  are  national  Problems,  and  deserve  the  federal 
government's  special  attention.  To  meet  the  challenges  of  an 
Increasingly  complex  and  competitive  world,  our  nation's  citizens  must 
be  well-educated  and  well-trained,  and  our  factories  and  farms  provided 
with  the  latest  and  most  productive  technologies.  Our  nation's 
universities  furnish  much  of  this  necessary  training  and  technology. 
Yet,  much  of  the  facilities  and  research  equipment  that  are  used  for 
education  and  research  are  dangerously  obsolete  and  In  disrepair.  If 
this  n«tIon  Is  to  educate  Its  citizens  and  create  the  knowledge  that  Is 
the  technological  foundation  of  our  economy,  our  s.—rity,  and  our  way 
of  life,  we  must  replace  higher  education's  backlog  of  obsolete 
scientific  equipment  and  related  facilities.  Just  as  the  federal 
government  finds  It  In  the  national  Interest  to  repair  the  country's 
deteriorating  Public  roads,  bridges,  and  harbors,  the  federal  govemnicnt 
must  assist  higher  education  replace  Its  own  worn  and  wearing  out 
Infrastructure. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  Is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  higher  education's  Physical  plant  was  built  before  1950, 
and  university  research  equipment  Is  at  present  estlmatec  to  be  twice 
the  median  age  of  private  Industry's.   Twenty-five  percent  of  all 
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research  eQulrxnent  In  the  leading  universities  Is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  obsolete,  while  only  16  percent  Is  estimated  to  be 
state-of-the-art.   This  unfortunate  condition  exists  despite  the 
nation's  reliance  on  higher  education  to  conduct  over  half  the  country's 
basic  research  effort. 

At  the  University  of  California,  we  had  come  to  believe  that  our 
Physical  Plant  was  seriously  Inadequate  to  meet  our  teaching  and 
research  responsibilities.   However,  we  lacked  hard  data  on  that 
subject,  so  three  years  ago  we  undertook  a  careful,  detailed,  and 
realistic  review  of  our  facilities  needs  for  the  next  decade.  We 
learned  from  the  survey  that  the  nine  campuses  of  the  University  of 
California  face  serious  facilities  Problems.   The  existing  Plant  Is 
deteriorating.  Dramatic  changes  in  science  and  high  technology 
disciplines  require  that  existing  facilities  undergo  significant 
alteration  or  be  replaced.   Enrollment  shifts  among  disciplines  and 
emerging  Programs  result  In  the  need  for  additional  academic  facilities. 
These  Physical  conditions  limit  the  University's  ability  to  maintain  the 
scope  and  quality  of  Its  existing  prografits  and  respond  to  rapid  changes 
In  knowledge. 

The  first  problem  we  face  Is  obvious;  buildings  deteriorate.  They 
must  be  maintained  on  a  regular  basis,  they  must  be  Periodically 
restored  with  new  paint,  light  fixtures,  floor  coverings,  roofs,  and 
other  replacements,  and  after  half  a  century  or  so  their  systems  for 
heating,  ventilation,  and  power  must  be  replaced.   Deterioration  and 
maintenance  Problems  are  particularly  acute  at  our  older  campuses.  Over 
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a  Quarter  of  our  Berkeley  camous  buildings,  for  example,  were 
constructed  before  1921.   To  keep  the  3,500  builfllngs  on  our  nine 
cainpuses  functional,  and  to  eliminate  an  enoimo'js  backloQ  of  defprr^^ 
maintenance,  our  survey  IndlcatPd  the  cost  to  be  snme  $1  billion  over 
the  next  decade. 

A  second  kind  of  facilities  need  occurs  because  the  University's 
academic  programs  must  change  over  time  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest 
advances  In  each  discipline.   This  means  facilities  must  change  also. 
Rapid  technological  development  of  the  kind  experienced  In  the 
biological  sciences,  for  exanple,  affects  not  only  the  kind  of  equipment 
needed  in  a  laboratory  but  also  the  kind  of  building  systems  required  to 
support  that  laboratory.  Modern  genetic  engineering  laboratories  must 
have  sophisticated  systems  for  ventilation,  waste  disposal,  and  safety. 
Use  of  electron  microscopes  requires  vibratlon-free  space  and 
sophisticated  electrical  systems.   Requirements  like  these  make  older 
laboratories  obsolete. 

Shifting  enrollments  among  disciplines  is  a  third  factor  in  our 
facilities  needs.   Enrollments  In  engineering  and  computer  science 
courses  have  Increased  sharply  since  1975,  for  example,  while 
enrcllments  In  the  physical  sciences  have  remained  fairly  stable,  and 
socIjI  science  and  humanities  enrollments  have  declined.   Nearly  80 
percent  of  the  University's  need  for  instruction  and  research  space  Is 
for  Projects  In  the  high  technology  and  science  disciplines.  SImPly 
reassigning  space  will  not  solve  the  problem.   Because  the  amount  of 
space  nei^ded  for  laboratory  Instruction  Is  at  least  five  times  greater 
than  space  for  a  humanities  Program,  construction  of  new  space  Is  needed 
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above  any  possible  reallocation  associated  with  the  renovation  of 
existing  facilities,   We  estimate  that  the  University  cf  California  will 
require  $1.6  billion  over  the  next  decade  for  renovating  and 
constructing  facilities  that  house  Instruction  and  research  programs, 
hospitals  and  clinics,  libraries,  and  related  academic  activities, 

Finally,  a  fourth  facilities  problem  Is  produced  by  new  governmental 
regulations  that  reoulre  us  to  update  facilities  continually  in  order  to 
meet  changing  health  and  safety  codes,  provide  handicapped  access,  and, 
particularly  in  California*  meet  seismic  safety  regulations. 

Thus,  If  the  University  of  California  Is  to  remain  vital  and 
contribute  to  the  nation's  well-belr:.  It  must  have  not  only  enough 
facilities  for  all  Its  essential  activities,  but  also  the  appropriate 
kinds  of  facilities  to  support  Its  programs  as  they  chansa  and  develop, 
and  It  must  ensure  that  those  facilities  are  publlclv  safe  and  secure. 
To  renovate,  maintain,  and  construct  the  facilities  we  need  and  noprate, 
our  Inventories  Indicate  Uiat  the  University  of  California  must  spend  an 
estimated  $^  billion  on  facilities  In  addition  to  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  replace  obsolete  research  equipment  over  the  next 
decade. 

We  found  these  sums  to  be  truly  staggering,  especially  in  the 
context  of  the  relatively  low  levels  of  support  the  University  receives 
from  outside  funding  sources.   Although  it  may  be  surprising  for  a 
publlcly-supported  university,  our  capital  development  In  recent  years 
has  been  funded  not  primarily  by  the  state  government,  but  by  the 
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University  Itselfi  through  user  chargesi  private  fundralslng,  hospital 
revenues  and  reserves,  and  student  fees.  Between  1978  and  1981, 
nongovernmental  funds  provided  an  average  of  77  percent  of  the 
University's  capital  expenditures,  state  funds  accounted  for  22  percent, 
and  feJeral  contributions  for  only  1  percent,    In  the  Past  few  years, 
our  state's  governor  and  legislature  have  renewed  their  stronQ  financial 
support  fc"  the  University  of  California,-  However,  It  Is  stUl  true 
that  If  state  funding  continues  at  the  le/els  of  the  Past  5  years,  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  necessary  funding  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
University's  facilities  will  deteriorate  further,  needs  for  new 
facilities  will  not  be  met,  and  our  academic  orograms  will  have  suffered 
significantly. 

The  federal  government  has  a  history  of  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation's  universities  anu  colleges,  and  of  Investing  In  tnem  In  ways 
that  address  national  priorities,   There  Is  an  urgent  need  now  for  a 
substantial  federal  Investment  In  facilities  and  Instrumentation  for 
higher  education.   As  you  know,  che  major  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  that  sponsor  university  research  have  accepted  part.*^! 
responsibility  for  addressing  the  Instrumentation  problem.   In  recent 
years,  for  example,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Department  of 
Def    e,  and  the  Department  of  Energy  have  each  Provl^led  for 
In-  Ion  In  their  research  Programs.   Congress  has  also  approprl- 

at     51.9  million  for  an  Instrumentation  program  In  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mealth,   In  addition,  for  the  first  time  In  14  years, 
Congress  employed  Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  appropriate 
$28  million  for  facilities  funding.   Recently,  Congressman  J.J,  Pickle 
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Introduced  legislation  (H.R.  1188)  that  would  make  Permanent  the 
three-year  research  and  exoerlrnentatlon  tax  credit  established  In  1981, 
and  would  add  provisions  that  should  stimulate  corporate  equipment 
donations  to  universities  and  colleges.   The  Unlvprsltv  of  California  !s 
encouraged  by  these  federal  Initiatives  that  seek  to  assist  higher 
education  in  rhis  area, 

We  strongly  support  the  Intent  of  Chairman  Fuqua's  proposed  University 
Research  Facilities  Revltallzatlon  Act  (H.R,  2823),   This  Act  addresses 
a  national  Problem  In  a  coordinated  fashion  that  Involves  all  the  major 
federal  research  agencies,  with  a  Proposed  level  of  financial  assistance 
that  takes  seriously  the  dimensions  of  the  Issue,   Although,  as  1  have 
noted,  several  federal  agencies  have  established  programs  to  fund 
university  Instrumentation  and  facilities,  these  Programs  differ  greatly 
in  their  size  and  scope,   The  Revltallzatlon  Act  brings  a  systematic 
Purpose  to  these  programs,  and  extends  the  responsibility  for  aiding 
higher  education's  facilities  needs  to  all  major  research  agencies. 
Some  of  the  coordination  provided  by  the  Act  comes  In  the  form  of  a 
nationwide  facilities  survey  to  be  administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  As  the  University  of  California  learned,  such  a  survey  is 
necessary  if  the  federal  government  Is  to  identify  the  range  of  the 
facilities  problem. 

The  most  Important  component  of  the  Act,  however,  is  its  Intent  to 
provide  $10  billion  in  federal  and  matching  funds  for  university  and 
college  facilities  for  a  period  of  ten  years.   The  facilities  and 
Instrumentation  problem  Is  truly  measured  In  the  billions  of  dollars. 
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and  the  size  of  the  funds  described  In  the  Act  not  only  brims  some 
financial  relief  to  higher  education,  but  draws  attention  t  ie 
magnitude  of  the  Issue.   Incleedi  as  Chairman  Fuaua  pointed  out  on 
July  30th»  the  bill  symbolizes  the  federal  government's  awareness  nf  the 
seriousness  of  the  facilities  problem*  and  the  neea  for  federal  action 
on  a  major  and  sustained  scale. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  federal  facilities  funding  does  not 
come  unduly  at  the  expense  of  Investigator-Initiated  research 
activities.   Therefore,  It  Is  essential  that  the  str.rc-up  facilities 
funds  authorized  In  the  bill  be  appropriated.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
amount  that  may  be  redirected  from  research  funding.   The  University  of 
California  supports  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
recommendations  for  the  Act  that  seek  to  restrict  the  growth  of 
facilities  funding  In  the  event  that  the  start-up  funds  Chairman  Fuqua 
proposes  are  not  appropriated.  Furthermore,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
the  legislation  explicitly  Include  some  sort  of  celling,  10  percent  for 
example,  on  the  proportion  of  an  agency's  budget  that  can  be  used  for 
facilities  purposes.   Currently,  there  Is  no  provision  In  the  bill  that 
limits  the  amount  of  Investigator-Initiated  research  funds  that  may  be 
diverted  Into  facilities  expenditures,   While  higher  education  must 
significantly  Improve  Its  Physical  Plant  and  Instrumentation,  we  must 
not  stunt  the  very  research  we  seek  to  enhance. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  If  the  University  of  California's 
experience  Is  typical,  and  we  believe  that  It  Is,  major  funding  Is 
needed  by  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  nation  for  facilities 
renewal  and  construction,  and  for  related  Improvements  In  research 
Instrumentation.   The  Private  sector,  the  states,  and  the  universities 
themselves  must  all  make  this  revltallzatlon  effort  a  high  priority. 
The  federal  role  Is  particularly  critical  here  because  the  task  of 
refitting  our  nation's  laboratories  Is  both  national  In  scope  and  cental 
to  the  country's  long-term  economic,  scientific,  and  technological 
well-being. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Baker. 
Let's  turn  to  Dr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  very  pleased  at  this  opportu* 
nity  to  speak  in  favor  of  House  bill  2823.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  go  through  all  that  is  contained  in  my  written  statement.  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things  in  the  beginning 
parts  (tf  it  in  which  1  refer  to  statements  made  earlier  in  introduc* 
ing  this  resolution  and  in  earlier  hearings.  1  wish  to  affirm  them 
also  as  being  true  in  my  experience. 

Our  university  system  in  the  United  States  is  respected  through- 
out the  world  because  of  the  practical  benefits  that  it  has  yielded 
to  our  country,  and  it  is  being  emulated  in  all  of  its  essential  as* 
pects  throughout  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  now  and 
m  the  newlv  emerging  nations. 

1  think  it  s  important,  although  I  won't  go  into  detail,  to  conolder 
again  some  of  the  trends  that  have  been  described  earlier.  Re- 
search expenditures,  the  investment  of  resecux^h  personnel  in  migor 
nations  throughout  the  world  have  always  yielded  increases  in 
standard  of  living  and  in  improving  the  quiuity  of  life  in  these 
countries.  And  for  this  reason  the  emerging  countries  of  the  world 
are  following  the  same  basic  strategy  for  growth  and  development. 

It's  important  I  think  to  recognize  that  one  of  our  migor  econom* 
ic  competitors  in  the  world— -Japan— led  the  ^orld  in  terms  of 
grovrth  in  research  expenditures  for  a  15-year  period  beginning  in 
1965  to  1980.  They  also  led  in  the  investments  of  manpower  during 
that  same  period. 

I  think  that  you  might  be  interested  also  to  realize  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  investment  in  terms  of  the  gross  national  product  per 
capita  in  Japan  rose  from  a  value  of  $150  per  person  in  1950  to 
slightly  more  than  $9,000  per  person  in  1980.  This  compares  to  fig- 
ures in  the  United  States  of  a  gross  national  product  per  capita  of 
about  $2,000  in  1950  to  $11,000  per  person  in  1980. 

During  this  period  of  time  the  numbers  of  educated  individuals 
in  the  labor  force  rose  in  Japan  from  less  than  1  percent  to  a  level 
now  that  compcures  favorablv  to  that  in  the  United  States  and  ex- 
ceeds the  numbers  of  individuals  with  college  or  university  degrees 
in  Western  Europe. 

Mv  testimony  today  is  going  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion s  university  research  infrastructure  has  been  neglected  to  such 
an  extent  that  now  it  is  not  possible  fur  us  to  fully  utilize  the 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  that  we  ourselves  produce.  This  is 
especially  troubling  because  today  scientific  advances  are  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  paced  by  the  access  to  scientific  instrumenta- 
tion and  equipment  of  increasing  speeu  and  power  and  versatility. 

As  previous  testimony  hes  str^sed,  we  are  limited  today  by  obso- 
lete and  inadeauate  equipment  and  facilities.  And  in  spite  of  10 
years  of  determined  efforts  by  our  State  Legislature  in  Texas,  we  in 
the  universities  of  Texas  feel  particularly  constrained  and  handi- 
capped by  our  inability  to  acquire  research  instrumentation  and 
equipment  in  the  quantities  and  at  a  rate  that  will  provide  for  the 
full  utilization  of  the  abilities  of  our  Sv'nentists  and  engineers.  We 
urgently  need  the  assistance  provided  for  in  House  bill  2823. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize today,  and  it  was  referred  to  in  the  earlier  session  actually. 
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We  have  throughout  the  last  decade  and  a  half  experienced  the 
classic  tragedy  of  the  commons.  When  I  used  that  phrase  the  other 
dav,  someone  asked  me  to  explain  it  as  it  pertains  to  research. 

Most  of  you,  I  think,  know  that  the  tragedy  of  the  commons 
refers  to  the  practice  in  England  of  apportioning  land  to  landown* 
ers  around  the  base  of  a  hill  or  a  plateau  and  allowing  the  less  fer- 
tile, rocknstrewn  land  above  to  be  reserved  for  common  use.  Individ* 
uals  were  allowed  to  graze  their  pastures  with  their  herds,  and  so 
forth,  in  whatever  fashion  they,  themselves,  deemed  appropriate; 
and  if  thev  had  need  of  the  commons,  they  were  allowea  to  release 
their  cattle  to  graze  the  commons.  Without  r^s^ation  the  result 
was  inevitable.  Landowners  increased  their  herds  beyond  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  their  own  pastures  and  overgrazed  the  commons  to 
the  pomt  that  there  was  nothing  there  for  anvone. 

And  I  would  characterize  our  situation  tooay  with  r^rd  to  the 
research  infrastructure  in  our  universities  as  not  great^  different 
from  that. 

House  bill  2823  will  restore  the  earlier  and  more  desira- 
ble characteristics  of  our  partnership,  which  began  as  a  response  to 
a  serious  challenge  from  abroad,  and  the  Government  decided  that 
it  would  invest  in  its  universities  research  programs  because  they 
would  be  needed  in  the  immediate  future  and  in  the  long-term 
future  as  well. 

What  we  have  seen  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half  is  a  situa- 
tion where  as  funding  pinches  generally  in  research  budgets,  pro- 
gram directors  and  contract  negotiations  to  pay  attention  to  the 
missions  of  their  respective  agencies,  and  to  get  as  much  mileage 
as  possible  out  of  the  expenditure  of  every  government  dollar  for 
research,  we  saw  a  shift  in  attitudes  from  the  investment  posture 
that  characterized  the  earlier  relationship  to  an  attitude  that  can 
be  described  as  a  procurement  for  services  attitude. 

And  during  the  past  decade  or  so,  this  attitude  that  research  is  a 
commodity  to  be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  in  our  univer- 
sities has  led  to  what  I  refer  to  as  the  tragedy  of  the  commons  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  research  infrastructure. 

We  need  to  return  to  the  earlier  posture  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  takes  up  its  role  in  the  general  partnership  which  in- 
volves universities,  the  private  sector.  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Now  in  Texas  today  we  are  concerned  with  the  need  to  diversify 
the  economic  structure  of  our  State.  We  are  thought  of  around  the 
Nation  as  being  extraordinarily  well  off.  Theie  is  no  question  that 
during  the  past  decade  or  so,  Texas  has  benefited  firoxa  the  rising 
prices  for  oil  and  gas.  But  even  before  that  happened,  and  certainly 
now,  the  citizens  of  our  State  knew  that  this  was  a  resource  that 
was  being  rapidly  depleted.  We  are  anxious  now  to  diversify  the 
economic  structure  of  our  State  and  as  a  region  now  of  emerging 
importance  to  the  scientific  and  technological  base  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  anxious  to  follow  the  proven  patterns  of  achieving 
increased  productivity  and  rising  standards  of  living  for  our  citi- 
zens by  investing  ourselves  in  education  in  scientific  research. 

Texas  is  investing  heavily  in  its  universities  and  educational  es- 
tablishments. As  a  result,  our  universities  are  growing  in  strength 
and  reputation.  We  have  important  contributions  to  make.  But  like 
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most  universities  in  our  sister  States*  we  cannot  achieve  our  full 
potential  without  the  assistance  that  will  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985. 

Provisions  of  this  act  can  make  an  enormous  diifference.  It  will 
reestablish  at  once  our  traditional  relationships  with  the  Federal 
agencies  sponsoring  university  research  and  it  will  redress  the  im- 
balance that  has  been  created  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
that  has  led  to  the  nationwide  deterioration  and  weakening  of  the 
university  research  infrastructure.  This  bill  has  th<^  virtue  of  di- 
rectness and  simplicity.  It  will  be  effective  and  we  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Anderson  follows:' 
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My  name  is  OuwAYNE  H.  Anderson.  I  am  Associate  Provost 
FOR  Research  at  Texas  AaM  University.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  Subcommittee 
OF  THE  House  on  Science /  Research  and  Technology,  we  in 
Texas  support  H.R.  2823/  the  University  Research  Facilities 
Revitalization  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN/  PREVIOUS  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE 
HAS  CONFIRMED    THE  STATEMENTS    MADE  EARLIER    IN  INTRODUCING 

H.R.  2823.  The  network  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
IN  the  United  States  is  a  critical  national  resource.  As  a 

f^ATION  WE  have  REAPED  RICH  REWARDS  FROM  OUR  INVESTMENTS  IN 
EDUCATION  AND  IN  SclENllFiC  RESEARCH.  OUR  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 
IS  RESPECTED  THROUGHOUT  'HE  WORLD.  IT  IS  BEING  EMULATED  IK 
ITS  ESSENTIAL    ASPECTS  IN  MOST  DEVELOPING  NATIONS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  woftLD.  Both  the  already  industrialized  nations  and  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world  today  are  investing  heavily  in 
scientific  research.  why?  because  they  have  seen  that  the 
technologies  that  result  from  the  application  of  research 
results  are  an  essential  factor  n  elei/ating  living 
standards  and  the  quality  of  life  in  any  country  that  is 
successful  in  establishing  the  necessary  foundations. 

Consider  the  trends  shown  in  Table  1  where  research 
expenditures  and  research  personnel  in  major  nations  are 
compared  from  1965-1980.  japan  has  led  in  terms  of  growth 
and  research  expenditures  for  ^^he  past  15  years  with  a 
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COMPOUNDED  ANNUAL    GROWTH  RATE    OF  17. 3X.    JAPAN  IS  FOLLOWED 

BY  iftsT  Germany  with  a  growth  rate  of  13. 7X.  The  USSR  is 
next  with  a  growth  rate  of  8.4x.  during  the  same  period 
research  expenditures  in  france  grew  at  the  rate  of  7.8x. 
In  the  United  States  research  expenditures  grew  at  a 
compounded  annual  rate  of  'f.'fx;  in  the  united  kingdom  it  has 
been  3.2%/  barely  enough  to  maintain  her  struggling  economic 

BASE. 

Investments  of  manpower  in  research  during  this  period 
show  similar  trends.  they  have  been  highest  in  japan  and 
the  ussr  with  compounded  annual  growth  rates  of  6.5x  and 
6.8x  respectively.  the  rate  of  growth  in  scientific 
manpower  in  west  germany  during  this  13  year  period  was  4.7x 
per  year;  in  the  united  kingdom  it  was  <f.2x;.in  france  3.4x. 

In  CONTRAST.  THE  GROWTH  IN  SCIENTIFIC  MANPOWER  IN  THE  UNITED 

States  during  this  period  was  about  1.8X  per  year. 

Of  course  the  nations  with  the  highest  rate  of  growth 
started  from  a  much  smaller  base/  but  the  emergence  of  japan 
as  a  major  economic  power  in  world  commerce  can  now  be  seen 
to  fe  a  direct  resu  t  of  her  heavy  investment  in  research. 

we  are  challenged  and  greatlv  concerned  today  with 

INCREASING  ECONOMIC  COMPETITION  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  BASIN 
NATIONS  WHERE  THE  GROWING  ECONOM IC . POWER  OF  THIS  REGION  IS 
SO  CLEARLY  RELATED  TO  THC  STEADILY  RISING  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 
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OF  THEIR  POPULATIONS.  CONSIDER  THESE  TRENDS:  IN  THE  YEARS 
PRECEEDING  1950/  FEWER  THAN  1X  OF  INDIVIDUALS  ENTERING  THE 
WORK  FORCE     IN  JAPAN    HAD  A  COLLEGE  OR  UNiVER^'TY  EDUCATION. 

By  1980/  39X  of  all  new  entries  to  the  labor  force  in  Japan 

HAD  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES.  THE  PROPORTION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES  ENTERING  THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  JAPAN  NOW 
HAS  REACHED  A  LEVEL  HIGHER  THAN  THAT  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.  IT 
IS  NOW  FULLY  EQUAL  TO  THAT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  SIMILAR 
TREMHS  CAN  BE  OBSERVED  IN  CHINA/  KOREA  AND  TAIWAN. 

The  results  are  pretty  clear.  FROf>j  1950-1980  the  6NP 

PER  CAPITA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  INCREASED  FROM  SLIGHTLY  LESS 
THAN  $2/000  TO  APPROXIMATELY  $11/000  PER  ''ERSON.    DURING  THE 

same  period/  the  gnp  per  capita  japan  rose  from  about 
$150  per  person  to  slightly  more  than  $9/000  per  person, 
similar  rates  of  increase  now  are  occurring  in  north  and 
South  Korea/  Singapore/  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  China 
embarked  most  recentl.  on  the  same  strategy  for  growth  and 
development.  as  we  in  the  west  have  done  before  1hem/  the 
Pacific  Basin  nations  today  are  implementing  strategies  for 
growth  and  development  based  on  scientific  and  technological 
research  linked  to  expanding  systems  of  higher  education* 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  this  is  creating  for  us/  we 
welcome  this/  for  it  confirms  our  own  deep  belief  in  the 
value  0^  education  and  our  own  practical  experiences  in 
reaping  the  rich  rewards  of  scientific  research  that  is 
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RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  INCREASES  IN  OUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVINo  AND 
THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  WE  ENJOY 

Today  we  are   investing  about  2.7X  of  our  GNP  in 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  ABOUT  $110B  WILL  BE  SPENT  ON 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  THIS  YEAR.  ABOUT  HALF  OF  THIS  IS 
BEING  DISTRIBUTED  BY  AGENCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  A 
LARGE  PART  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  BY  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
REMAINDER  WILL  COME  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS.  THIS 
IS  A  LARGE  INVESTMENT.  ITS  ALLOCATION  AMONG  RESEARCH  BUDGET 
CATEGORIES  NEEDS  IMPROVEMENT.  HOWEVER. 

As  YOU  KNOW/  MODERN  RESEARCH  IS  PURSUED  IN  A  VARIETY  OF 
INSTITUTIONAL  SETTINGS.  AFTER  SOME  EXPERIMEHTATION/  WE  FIND 
THAT  THE  MAJORITY  OT  BASIC  RESEARCH  STILL  IS  FOUND  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  SETTING.  ABOUT  ONE  THIRD  OF  ALL  BASIC  RESEARCH 
IS  PERFORMED  AS  A  PART  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS.  INDUSTRIAL  LABORATORIES/  HOWEVER/ 
PLACE  MUCH  MORE  EMPHASIS  ON  APPLIED  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
OR  PROOUa  DEVELOPMENT.  THERE  IS  A  SUBSTANTIAL  AREA  OF 
OVERLAP  OF  ACTIVITY/  HOWEVER.  BECAUSE  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
ACHIEVING  RAPID  TRANSFER  OF  NEW  BASIC  DATA  AND  PRINCIPLES  TO 
PRACTICAL  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES/  THIS  AREA  OF  OVERLAP  HAS  BEEN 
IDENilFIED  AS  CRITICAL.  MUCH  EMPHASIS  IS  NOW  BEING  PLACED 
ON  IMPROVING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY/INDUSTRY 
PARTNERSHIP.  TAKING  THE  BROADEST  VIEW/  WHAT  WE  REALLY  HAVE 
BEEN  WORKING  TOWARD  IS  AN  INTEGRATED  PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
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UNIVERSITIES.  THE  PRIVATE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR  AND  FEDERAL 
AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT, 

The  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPROVING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THIS 
PARTNERSHIP  BY  BETTER  COORDINATION  WAS  STRESSED  AT  AN 
EARLIER  HtMr":»NG    BY  DR.    DALE    CORSON/    CORNELL  UNIVERSITY/ 

Chairman  of  th^,  Government  University/Industry  Research 
roundtable.  in  l^^xas  we  have  recognized  this  and  we  are 
working  hard  to  do  (/ur  part.  we  are  making  good  progress, 
however/  we  are  facing  formidable  difficulties  because  of 
inadequate  research  instrumentation  and  equipment.  as  is 
true  in  other  states/  our  research  infrastructure  is  badly 
in  need  jf  modernization  and  expansion. 

recall  that  for  nearly  a  decade  beginning  in  the  middle 
to  late    1960s/  research    and  development  expenditures 

remained' ROUGHLY    AT  CONSTANT    LEVELS  IN  INFLATION  CORRECTED 

DOLLARS.     During  this  perioD/  the  numbers  of  trained 

SCIENTISTS  CONTINUED  TO  INCREASE.  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
DIRECTORS  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUSTRY  WERE  FORCED  TO  MAKE 
DIFFICULT  CHOICES.  BY  AND  LARGE/  THE  DECISIONS  MADE  PLACED 
HIGHEST  PRIORITY  ON  PROVIDING  FUNDING  FOR  PERSONNEL  AT  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  FUNDS  FOR  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
EQU I PMENT  AND  F AC  I L I T I ES .  AS  A  RE  SULT /  THE  NAT  I  ON ' S 
UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  INFRASTRUCTURE  HAS  BEEN  NEGLECTED  TO 
SUCH  AN    EXTENT  THAT  NOW  IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  FULLY  UTILIZE 
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ALL  THE  HIGHLY  TRAINED  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS  THAT  WE  HAVE 

produced  in  recent  years. 

This  is  especially  troubling  because  scientific 
advances  today  to  an  extraordinary  degree  are  paced  by 
access  to  scientific  instrumentation  and  equipment  of 
increasing  speed/  power  and  versatility.     as  previous 

TESTIMONY  HAS  STRESSED.  WE  PRESENTLY  ALL  ARE  SEVERELY 
LIMITED  BY  OBSOLETE.  WORN  OUT  OR  INADEQUATE  EQUIPMENT  AND 
FACILITIES.  In  SPITE  OF  TEN  YEARS  OF  DETERMINED  EFFORT  BY 
OUR  STATE  LEGISLATURE.  WE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  TEXAS  FEEL 
PARTICULARLY  CONSTRAINED  AND  HANDICAPPED  BY  OUR  INABILITY  TO 
ACQUIRE  RESEARCH  INSTRUMENTATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE 
QUANTITIES  AND  AT  A  RATE  THAT  WILL  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FULL 
UTILIZATION  OF  THE  ABILITIES  OF  OUR  SCIENTISTS  AND 
ENGINEERS.  WE  URGENTLY  NEED  THE  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  FOR  IN 
H.R.  28^. 

I  WISH  TO  CALL  TO  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  ANOTHER  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  THE  RESTRICTED  FUNDING  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  LATE  SIXTIES  AND  EARLY  SEVENTIES.  WE 
EXPERIENCED  THE  CLASSIC  "TRAGEDY  OF  THE  COMMONS".  AS 
PROGRAM  DIRECTORS  ATTEMPTED  TO  GET  THE  VERY  UTMOST  FROM  THE 
FUNDS  AT  THEIR  DISPOSAL.  A  SHIFT  IN  ATTITUDES  OCCURRED. 
PROGRAM  DIRECTORS  AND  CONTRACTING  OFFICERS  MORE  AND  MORE 
CAME  TO  REGARD  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
AS  SERVICES    TO    BE    PROCURED.  GENERAL  "PROCUREMENT 
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posture*  now  characterizes  relationships  between 
universities  and  the  federal  and  state  governments.  the 
effects  have  been  pernicious.  they  have  badly  damaged  the 
university  federal  and  state  government  partnership.  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  everyone  that  this  be  remedied  at  once, 
h.r.  28z3  will  restore  the  earlier  more  desirable 
characteristics  of  our  partnership/  a  partnership  in  which 
government  regarded  its  dl spersements  to  universities 
research  programs  as  investments  in  the  future.  this  is  the 
characteristic  that  has  typified  our  relationship  in  its 
most  effective  and  productive  periods, 

The  citizens  and  the  leaders  of  Texas  are  concerned 
today  with  the  need  to  diversify  the  economic  structure  of 
our  state.  as  a  region  of  emerging  importance  to  the 
scientific  and  technological  base  of  the  united  states  we 
also  are  anxious  to  follow  proven  ""atterns  of  achieving 
increased  productivity/  rising  standards  of  living/  and 
increased  quality  of  life  that  fc/llow  investments  in 
education  mo  scientific  research. 

Texas  is  investing  heavily  in  its  universities  and 
educational  establishments.  as  a  result/  our  universities 
are  rapidly  growing  in  strength  and  reputation.  we  have 
important  contributions  to  make.  like  most  universities  in 
our  sister  states/  however/  we  cannot  achieve  our  full 

POTENTIAL  WITHOUT    THE  ASSISTANCE    THAT  WILL    BE  PROVIDED  BY 
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the  proposed  university  research  facilities  rev  i tal i2at ion 
Act  of  1985.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  can  make  an 
enormous  difference.  it  will  reestablish.  at  once/  our 
traditional  relationships  with  the  federal  agencies 
sponsoring  university  research  and  it  will  redress  the 
imbalance  that  has  been  created  during  the  past  decade  and  a 
half  that  has  led  tu  the  nationwide  deterioration  and 
weakening  of  the  university  research  infrastructure.  this 
bill  has  the  virtue  of  directness  and  simplicity.  it  will 
effective.  we  applaul  it  and  urge  its  enactment. 
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Table  1.  Research  Expenditures  in  Major  Countries 
($  billion) 


1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 


WEST 

Japan    Germany  USSR 


1.6 
kJ 
10A 
18.5 


2.8 
5.7 
9.1 
19.if 


10.9 
18.'f 
27.2 
28.9 


United  United 
France    States  Kingdom 


2.9 
3.9 
7.2 
8.9 


?3.6 
36.9 
k].2 
5k.e 


5.6 
5.8 


Growth*  17.3',  13.7X 


e.kX 


7.8X 


k.kX 
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Research  Personnel  in  Major  Countries 
(Thousand) 
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1971 
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1980 


Growth* 


Japan 
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West      United    ^  United 
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•COMPOUNDED  Annual  Growth  rate 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Ande.  .on,  very  much. 
Dr.  Sissom. 

Mr.  Sissom.  T1..  ak  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
your  inviting  me  here  today  to  discuss  H.R.  2823.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  agencies  joining  in  the  discussions  which  have  been  taking 
place,  and  which  will  take  place.  A  cooperative  effort  by  all  FedersQ 
agencies  involved  in  our  country's  research  enterprise  is  the  only 
way  to  effectively  solve  the  university  facilities  problem,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  institutional  examples  described  in  my  testimony  are  drawn 
primarily  from  my  own  institution— Tennessee  Technological  Uni- 
versity. 

I  speak,  however,  from  a  much  broader  perspective  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Engineering  Deans  Council  of  the  American  Socie- 
ty ^or  Engineering  Education.  Our  council  represents  the  approxi- 
mately  300  engineering  schools  in  the  country-  -all  at  the  table 
here  today  included.  Together  we  enroll  over  400,000  engineering 
students,  witn  programs  ranging  from  less  than  100  students  to 
ovtr  10,000. 

I  also  ofTer  my  comments  todav  on  behalf  of  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers.  NSPE  is  a  nontechnical  professional  so- 
ciety, representing  over  75,000  professional  engineers  of  all  disci- 
plines nationwide. 

My  fellow  NSPE  colleagues  are  especially  concerned  that  their 
future  employees  and  associui;es  are  learning  primary  engineering 
skills  on  equipment  and  in  facilities  that  lag  one  to  two  generations 
behind  that  which  they  will  encounter  when  they  begin  profession- 
al practice. 

In  addition,  although  I  don't  represent  these  organizations  today, 
I  brin^  to  uhis  forum  the  fruits  of  my  personal  involvement  in  my 
own  discipline  and  in  the  accrediting  agency  for  our  schools. 

I  currently  serve  as  senior  vice  president  for  Education  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En^neers.  In  that  role  I  have  fre- 
quently bemoaned  the  115-percent  mcrease  in  engineering  enroll* 
ments  over  the  past  decade  which  has  far  outstripped  a  less  tiian 
15  percent  increase  in  faculty  size. 

I  also  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  and  as  an  ofHcer  of  the  ac- 
creditation board  for  engineering  and  technology.  There  i  have 
watched  accreditation  terms  panted  to  schools  become  shorter  and 
shorter  due  to  the  deterioration  of  facilities  and  equipr  ant  and  to 
a  critical  shortage  of  faculty. 

Today,  let  me  on  behalf  on  my  engineering  colleagues,  applaud 
Congressman  Fuqua  and  his  colleagues  for  their  leadership  in  tack- 
ling the  cancerous  facilities  problem  plaguing  our  schools.  Neglect 
and  misdirected  priorities  in  many  quarters  have  brought  Ameri- 
can academic  laboratories  to  a  sad  state  of  disrepair  and  obsoles- 
cence. Indeed,  in  many  university  engineering  laboratories,  stu- 
dents are  being  forced  to  learn  on  equipment  older  than  they  are. 

Strong  national  security,  a  better  standard  of  living,  and  world 
technological  leadership  are  obvious  benefits  to  be  gained  from  a 
healthy  IJ.S.  engineering  enterprise.  As  this  counti^  becomes  in- 
creasingly technology-oriented,  our  engineering  schools  will  be 
called  upon  as  never  before  to  tirn  out  the  innovative  people  and 
research  that  will  keep  us  on  top. 
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Paradoxically,  pressure  to  turn  out  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
well-educated  engineers  needed  by  industry  has  already  begun  to 
threaten  the  ability  of  our  schools  to  provide  the  finest  education 
available.  Oyercrowued  classrooms,  obsolete  and  overworked  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  and  a  loss  of  graduate  students  to  industry  all 
present  special  challenges. 

More  students  require  more  space,  or  at  least  more  efficient 
space— a  commodity  our  aging  buildings  and  labs  simply  cannot 
suj^ly. 

Tne  best  data  available  on  engineering  research  kooratory  space 
are  from  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education's  '1983- 
84  Planning  Factors  in  Engineering  Education"  study.  CJompatible 
data  are  available  for  a  7  year  period— from  1977  to  1984.  During 
that  7-year  period,  there  was  an  average  decrease  uf  8.6  percent  in 
laboratory  space  per  graduate  student.  Thu&,  not  only  is  academic 
space  deteriorating  in  quality,  but  in  quantity  as  well. 

I  might  note  that  ihe  dean  of  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  James  John>  is  nearing  completion  of  a  study  of 
equipment  and  space  needs  in  engineering  schools  under  auspices 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  Based  on  his  research  for  the  study.  Dr.  John  asserts  that 
modem,  up-to-date  space  may  well  be  the  most  important  issue 
facing  engineering  education  in  the  decade  to  come. 

The  survey  data  gathered  from  50  pa.i;jcipating  NASUIXK! 
schools  shows  a  need  for  1.79  million  square  feet  of  modem  instruc- 
tional and  laboratory  space  to  bring  below-the-line  schools  up  to 
the  current  square-foot-per-student  average. 

Dr.  John  further  notes  that  this  national  average  is  far  from 
ideal.  If  you  multiply  that  1.79  million  square  feet  by  $100  to  $200 
per  square  foot  required  for  new  construction  costp,  that  yields  a 
minimum  of  $180  to  $360  million  just  in  "catch-up''  building  for 
our  engineering  schools. 

A  1984  survey  of  a  sample  of  NSF  investigators  found  that  60 
percent  reported  having  lost  some  time  in  the  previous  year  to  fa- 
cilities-related failures.  With  a  documented  8.5  percent  shortage  of 
qualified  engineering  faculty  facing  us,  we  can't  afford  to  lose  any 
more  of  our  best  and  brightest  graduate  students  or  faculty  to  in- 
dustry because  of  poor  working  conditions  in  our  schools. 

Productivihr  and  the  quality  of  research  are  also  affected  by  the 
poor  shape  of  our  facilities.  Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  from 
my  own  institution.  About  15  years  ago,  I  was  thrilled  to  learn  that 
about  20,000  square  feet  of  space  was  to  be  made  available  for  spe- 
cial purpose  engineering  laboratories  under  the  stands  of  our  foot- 
ball stadium.  But  there  were  leaks  and  it  needed  air  conditioning 
and  humidity  control  to  protect  delicate  instnimentation.  Today 
that  same  space  still  leaks  and  still  needs  air  conditioning  and  hu- 
midity control.  The  university  simply  has  not  been  able  to  divert 
sufficient  funds  to  cure  these  problems. 

As  a  result,  we  have  h^h  failure  rates  hi  instruments  and  our 
research  data  is  sometimes  questionable.  In  some  circumstances, 
experiments  have  to  be  run  a  number  of  times  to  assure  the  validi- 
ty of  results,  hardly  an  efficient  use  of  equipment  and  time. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  also,  that  ffew  engineering  laboratories  are  re- 
stricted to  beiach  tests.  Floor  space,  head  room  and  services—'Such 
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as  water,  air,  gas,  power,  exhausts,  and  so  forth— vary  wid3ly  from 
project  to  project.  One  engineerinR  laboratory  may  need  to  be 
acoustically  isolated,  an  adjacent  lab  may  require  radio  frequency 
shielding,  while  yet  another  one  call  for  a  four-^tory  constant- 
head  tank  for  a  hydraulics  study.  These  are  built-in  needs  whch 
must  be  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  structure  and  cannot 
be  easilv  changed. 

Equally  important,  an  effect  that  poor  facilities  has  on  engineer- 
ing research  is  one  that  is  not  visible  and  not  easily  evaluated.  I 
speak  of  the  specific  research  problems  that  are  not  being  ad- 
dressed because  of  limitations  in  facilities. 

What  avenues  of  inquiry  are  not  being  pursued  because  we 
simply  cannot  conduct  the  research? 

Tliis  may  be  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all  to  gauge  because 
the  more  creative  the  ideas,  the  less  predictable  they  would  be  and 
thus,  that  much  less  noticeable  their  absence  would  be  in  the  near 
term.  f 

One  thing  that  I  know  for  sure  is  that  we  cannot  afford  as  a 
Nation  is  to  frustrate  and  stifle  the  very  creativity  that  has  made 
us  the  ;echnological  leader  that  we  are. 

1  want  to  applaud  particularly  the  provision  in  H.R.  2823  calling 
for  periodic  assessments  of  research  racilities  needs  in  science  ana 
engineering  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  collection  of 
relevant  data  over  the  long-term  ib  absolutely  vital  to  understand- 
ing the  condition  of  our  ^'esearch  and  teaching  infrastructure.  With 
such  information  to  guide  us,  we  can  leverage  oui  res^  irces  more 
cost  effectively  and  efficiently  in  the  longrun.  I  already  lu./e  in 
mind  an  example  at  my  own  s  hool  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  NSF  survey.  Recently  we  have  acquired  $25  million  over  a  5- 
year  period,  a  third  from  extramural  sources,  for  three  research 
centers,  but  adequate  space  is  simply  not  available  to  house  them. 

Another  example  is  of  key  state-of-the-£u1;  computer-aided-manu- 
facturing equipment  currently  beinj  housed  in  an  unair-condi- 
tioned,  poorly  lighted  laboratory  while  we  frantically  seek  ways  of 
improving  its  functionality.  The  NSF  assessment  will  prove  invalu- 
able in  aocumentin^  these  and  the  many  other  frustrating  in- 
stances that  abound  in  our  Nation's  universities. 

I  would  recommend  two  important  additions  to  NdFs  data-sath- 
ering  role  under  this  bill:  the  collection  of  information  on  both  fa- 
cilities operating  and  maintenance  expenses.  Buildings  and  the 
lain  in  them  require  money  to  be  operated  and  kept  in  working 
cnrder.  These  are  very  real  expenses  that  ta)  often  are  not  explicitly 
recognized  in  funding  scenarios. 

I  tnink  that  we  would  learn  a  ^reat  deal  by  systematically  gath- 
ering data  on  these  vital  expenditures.  I  encourage  including  this 
role  in  the  NSF's  charge. 

More  broadly,  I  would  like  to  see  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  facilities  addressed  throughout  the  bill.  While  I  recognize 
that  ^he  general  thrust  of  the  l^pslation  is  toward  replacement 
and  modernization  of  buildings,  I  must  point  out  that  the  lack  of 
funds  for  proper  maintenance  and  operation  has  accelerated  our  fa- 
cilities' ohBolescence. 

I  recommend  the  addition  of  a  permissive  clause  which  would 
allow,  but  not  require,  a  small  percentage  of  the  facilities  funds 
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available  under  each  award  tc  be  applied  to  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation. The  number  need  not  be  as  high  as  the  lO  to  15  percent  usu- 
ally used  as  a  rule  of  thumb  by  universities  from  their  education 
and  general  budgets  to  pay  for  maintenance  and  operation,  but 
some  recognition  of  these  costs  would  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  impact  of  H.R.  2823. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  committee  has  taken  the  bold  step  of 
considering  such  a  longterm  improvement  program.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  make  this  type  of  investment  in  our  academic 
physical  plant  it  should  be  as  flexible  and  responsive  au  initiative 
as  possible. 

For  those  schools  that  have  invested  heavily  in  facilities,  but  no^ 
cannot  maintain  or  properly  equip  them,  it  would  be  beneficial  if 
this  bill  could  respond  to  those  needs.  Especially  in  engineering, 
where  over  66  percent  of  our  recently  graduated  engineers  enter 
professional  practice  with  a  B.S.  d^^  only,  the  bulk  of  engineer- 
mg  schools  are  not  focused  o  i  Ph.D.  level  research,  and,  therefore, 
have  not  benefited  from  Federal  equipment  programs. 

Further,  for  many  institutions  it  is  easier  to  obtain  support  for 
facilities  iVom  alumni  and  other  extramural  sources  than  it  ip,  for 
equipment,  as  buildings  offer  much  greater  potential  for  recogni- 
tion. However,  without  funds  for  equipment  and  maintenance, 
there  is  Irttle  incentive  to  launch  a  building  campaign. 

Schools  who  have  secured  support  for  fe^ilities  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized and  could  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  complete  their  inn^a- 
structure  improvements  through  this  bill.  To  accomplish  this,  I  sug- 
gest adding  a  provision  that  would  allow  schools  that  have  invested 
a  certain  dollar  amount  or  budget  percentage,  over  a  limited  time- 
frame, to  be  eligible  for  laboratory  equipment  awards  for  their  new 
buildings. 

Allowing  universities  flexibility  in  allocating  resources  for  facili- 
ties improvements  will  maximize  the  usefulness  of  the  program. 
Buildings  and  eauipment  are  interdependent  and  cannot  really  be 
considered  in  isolation  of  each  other. 

With  respect  to  the  10  percent  formula  set  out  in  H.R.  2823  as  a 
mechanism  to  insure  ongoing  investment  by  the  6  missions  agen- 
cies for  the  10-year  period  of  the  program,  I  have  ft  few  observa- 
tions. 

First,  I  cannot  help  but  draw  an  analogy  between  our  current 
academic  facilities  problem  and  our  country's  smokestack  indus- 
tries, some  of  which  failed  to  invest  at  critical  junctures.  Failure  to 
brin^  our  laboratories  and  research  facilities  up  to  date  will  just  as 
surely  bring  on  their  demise.  One  look  at  our  steel  and  rubber  in- 
dustries illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the  d^adation  which  awaits 
research  if  we  do  not  act. 

Thus,  I  take  issue  with  those  whose  abiding  concern  is  thepoten- 
tially  deleterious  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  research  base.  The  re- 
search base  will  not  matter  very  much  if  we  don't  have  the  facili- 
ties in  which  to  conduct  the  reeearr^h. 

I  do  recommend,  however,  that  great  care  be  given  to  "spinning 
out"  the  formula  as  written  und^r  various  budgetary  scenarios  to 
assess  accurately  what  the  potential  impact  may  be.  Fine-tuning  of 
the  formula  is  warranted  to  prevent  wide  fluctuations  in  funding 
under  different  budget  timelines. 
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Consideration  may  be  due  also  to  setting  a  maximum  ceiling,  as  I 
believe  M'^.  Baker  said  earlier,  of  annual  facilities  funding  under 
the  entire  program,  as  well  as  the  minimum  prescribed  in  the  bill, 
in  order  to  avoid  unintended  interpretation  of  the  original  intent  of 
the  measure.  Setting  such  parameters  may  help  to  set  at  ease  con- 
cerns about  the  impact  of  the  initiative  on  the  research  base. 

Another  observation  I  would  offer  addresses  the  process  by  which 
the  coT^^^vititive  grants  are  awarded.  While  I  recognize  the  need  to 
give  ths.  six  mission  agencies  real  flexibility  tc  fit  this  program  into 
their  modes  of  doing  business,  I  think  H.R.  2823  provides  a  much 
needed  opportunity  to  address  more  explicitly  the  continuiTig  value 
of  peer  review. 

I  think  it  might  be  very  useful  to  stress  the  importance  of  peer 
review  and  the  competitive  grant  system  as  important  mechanisms 
for  assuring  quality.  We  have  heard  this  before  and  we  are  familiar 
with  the  soK»lled  end  runs  for  facilities  funding  ^hich  recently 
made  it  throu^  congressional  appropriations. 

On  the  topic  of  the  15-percent  set-aside  for  institutions  which 
currently  receive  less  than  $2  million  in  Federal  support,  Td  like  to 
bring  in  the  factor  of  institutional  size.  The  ASEE  study,  which  I 
inentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  reveals  that  our  smaller  engineer- 
ing schools — manv  of  which  are  predominantly  undergraduate  in- 
stitutions—have lost  more  space  psr  student  than  their  lai^r 
counterparts  over  the  last  several  years. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  50  percent  of  all  research  conduct- 
ed at  engineering  schools  is  handled  by  institutions  which  turn  out 
only  22  percent  of  our  baccalauxeate  degrees.  One-half  or  more  of 
our  engineering  B.S.  degree-holders  are  receiving  their  only  formal 
training  at  institutions  which  do  not  conduct  lai^ge-scale  research 
programs.  Baiter  than  two-thirds  of  our  B.S.  graduates  go  straight 
into  indratry  with  no  higher  degree.  Although  these  statistics  are 
not  sufficiently  detailed  to  base  definitive  action,  they  do  suggest 
that  the  15-percent  set-aside  may  pi-ove  inadequate  to  the  ne^  of 
an  important  portion  of  our  engineering  schools.  The  NSF  assess- 
ment will  prove  valuable  for  gathering  good  statistics  on  this  issue. 

The  matching  requirement  of  H.R.  2823  will  not  only  effectively 
leverage  Federal  dollars,  but  it  will  attract  additional  friends  to 
universities  as  a  variety  of  publics  are  cultivated  for  matching 
funds.  I  would  sound  one  cautionary  note,  however.  Many  institu- 
tions are  approaching  the  limit  of  their  matching  fund  capability 
because  so  many  new  initiatives,  at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
levels,  require  heavy  matching.  As  a  result,  some  institutions 
cannot  afford  to  pursue  programs  which  require  significant  match- 
ing. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  no  single  initiative  will  solve 
the  facilities  problem,  oenous  thought  needs  to  be  given  to  read- 
justixig  indirect  cost  rates  in  grants  to  reflect  actu^  lifespans  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  This  should  not  and  will  not  replace  the 
need  for  a  migor  facilities  effort,  which  should  certainly  be  investi- 
gated simultaneously  with  other  approaches.  No  idea,  no  approach 
to  tackling  our  urgent  facilities  problem  should  be  discardea  with- 
out the  kind  of  broad  scale,  national  discussion  that  we  are  taking 
part  in  today  on  this  fine  effort. 
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Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
at  the  appropriate  time. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sissom  follows:] 
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Hr.  Chai rM«n  And  flwabars  o*  thm  BubcoMlttnt 

I'd  lik«  to  thank  you  for  inviting  mm  hmrm  today  to  discuss  M.R.  2823, 
tho  "IMiVM-sity  RMMTch  Facilitios  Rovitsliistion  Act  of  1963-.  Ths 
institutional  OMaaplvs  dMcribod  in  ay  tostiaony  mrm  drmtm  prioarily  from  my 
OMO  institution  —  TannMsaa  Tachnological  Univarsity.     I  spaak,  ho*«avor,  froa 
a  auch  broador  pw^apactivo  as  Chai raan  of  tha  national  Enginaoring  D«sns 
Council  of  tho  AMTican  Bociaty  for  Enginaoring  Education  (ASEE).     Our  Council 
raprasants  tha  approKiaataly  3O0  angi naaring  schools  in  tha  country.  Togathar 
•I*  awoll  ovar  400,000  anginaaring  studants,  Mith  prograMO  ranging  froa  io«« 
than  a  hundrad  studants  to  over  10,000. 

1  alao  offar  ay  rooarka  today  on  bahalf  of  tha  National  Bcxiaty  of 
Profassional  Enginaars  (NBPE) .  N8PE  is  a  non-tachni cal  profaasional  aociaty, 
rapraaanting  ovar  79,000  profaasional  anginaars  of  all  diaciplinaa  nationtaida. 
Hy  falloM  NBPE  collaaguaa  working  in  industry,  govarnaant,  privata  practice, 
and  conatruction  ara  aapocially  concerned  that  their  future  eii«iloyeea  and 


facilitiea  that  lag  one  to  teo  generations  behind  that  which  they  Mill 


bring  to  this  forua  the  fruits  of  ay  personal  involveaant  in  both  ay  own 
diacipline  and  in  tha  accrediting  agency  for  our  schools.     I  currently  serve 
as  Senior  Vice  President  for  Education  of  the  Aaarican  Society  of  Hechanical 
Engineers  (ASTE).     in  that  role  I  have  frequently  beaoanad  the  IIS  percent 
increase  in  engineering  enrol loents  over  the  past  decade  which  has  far 
outstripped  e  less-than  15  percent  Increase  in  faculty  sixe.     I  also  serve  on 
tha  BoTd  of  Directors  and  as  mi%  officer  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 


Engineering  and  Technology  (AKT).  There  I  have  watched  accreditation  tarns 


asaociatea  are  li 


ning  prieary  engineering  skills  on  equipaent  and  in 


encounter  idien  they  begin  professional  practice. 

In  addition,  althcKigh  I  don't  represent  theae  organisations  toda> «  I 


r 
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granted  to  achools  bacoM  Bhortar  and  ahartar  dua  to  tha  datari oration  of 
facilitiaa  and  aqulpaant  and  to  a  critical  ahortaga  of  faculty. 

Today,  lat  mm  on  bahalf  of  ay  anglnawlng  collaaguas  applaud 
CongraasMn  Fuqua  for  hia  laadarahlp  in  tackling  th^  cancaroua  faciiitiaa 
problaa  plaguing  our  sctMxila.     Naglact  and  aiadiractod  priori tiaa  in  aany 
quartara  hava  brought  African  acadaoic  laboratorlaa  to  a  aad  atata  of 
diarapair  and  obaolaacanca.     Indaad,  in  aoat  imiy^mity  ongfna«^ing 
laboratoriea,  atudonta  ara  baing  forcod  to  laarn  on  aquipaant  oldar  than  thay 
ara.    Attention  to  thaaa  problaas  at  all  lavala,  by  all  of  tha  atakaholdara  in 
tha  ayataa,  ia  vital  if  Ma  ara  to  raaain  Morld  laadara  in  aduc«tion  and 
raaaarch. 

Btrong  national  aacurity,  a  battar  atandard  of  living,  and  Morld 
tachnological  laadarahip  ara  obvioua  banafita  to  ua  gainad  froa  a  haalthy  U.S. 
anginaaring  antarpriaa.    A«  thia  country  bacoMa  incraaaingly 
tachnology-oriantad,  our  anginaaring  achoola  Mill  ba  callad  upon  aa  navar 
bafora  to  turn  out  tha  innovative  paopXa  and  raaaarch  that  Mill  kaap  ua  on 
top.     ParadOMic#lly,  preaaura  to  turn  out  tha  quality  and  quantity  of 
Mall-aducatad  anginaara  neadad  by  induatry  haa  already  br^un  to  thraeten  the 
ability  of  our  achoola  to  provide  the  finaat  aducetion  eveilab^^.  OvercrOMded 
cleaarooaa,  obaolete  and  ovarMorfced  facilitiaa  and  aquipaent,  and  the  lose  of 
greduete  atudanta  —  potent i el  fi rat -rate  faculty  —  to  induatry  ell  praaant 
apeciel  chellengea. 

Or-  Linda  Wilaon,  Vice  Praaident  for  R^waarch  at  the  Univeraity  of 

m Chi gen,  in  a  recent  paper  on  feci li tiaa  undaracorea  the  linka  aaong 

facilitiea,  our  engineering  achoola  and  our  aconomyi 

"Datari or eting  phyaicel  pi ante  and  obaolete  equipaant  heve  elre4dy 
rendered  aany  prograaa,  aapecielly  In  anginaaring,  far  behind  currant 
profaaaional  prectice.    To  the  aw  tent  univaraitiaa  lag  rather  than 
leed  in  at  at  a^-t  he-art  practice,  they  do  not  aeet  tha  needa  of 
induatry  and  govarnaent  for  highly-treined  paraonnel .    Mhat  hea  bean 
a  Bignificant  aourca  of  innovetion  ia  being  extingui ahad. "  (1964) 
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Only  10  ya«r«  ago,  mith  m  mmrm  flvv  parcant  of  tha  Morld's  populatlonf 
thm  U.S.  9«n«ratwl  79  parcant  o*  the  Morld's  tachnology.    TcMJay  tha  U.8. 
•hara  haa  dacllnad  to  90  pa^'cant.     Froa  1962  to  1980,  Japan 'a  ahara  o4  world 
•Mporta  of  high  tachnology  producta  Incraaaad  froa  4  to  14  parcant.  Claarly, 
action  naada  to  ba  tat:an  to  aaaura  that  our  anglnaarlng  atudanta  racalva  tha 
finaat  aducatlon  aval labia  14  Ma  ara  to  pravant  furthar  dacllnaa  In  u.B. 
coapat i t 1 vanaaa . 

Mhat  ara  tha  apaclal  af facta  that  tha  poor  condition  of  acadaalc 
facilltiiva  haa  on  tha  anglnaarlng  aducatlon  anvtronaant?    Ona  prof oundly-f alt 
Irony  la  that  whlla  akyrockatlng  anglnaarlng  anrollaanta  ovar  tha  laat  dacada 
hava  daaandad  a^panalon  and  ranawal  of  tha  acadaailc  anglnaarlng  anvlron—nt, 
facllltiaa  hava  datarloratad       achoola  battla  to  balanca  acarca  raacxircaa 
Mlth  groMlng  naada.     ttara  atudanta  raqulra  aora  apaca,  or  at  laaat  aora 
afflclant  apaca  —  a  ccaaodl ty  our  aging  bulldlnga  and  laba  alaply  cannot 
aupply.     Tha  baat  data  aval labia  on  anglnaarlng  raaaarch  laboratory  apaca  ara 
froa  tha  Aaarlcan  Boclaty  for  Englnaarlng  Education 'a  **  1983-64  Planning 
Factori   In  Englnaarlng  Education"  atudy*    Coapatibla  data  ara  to  ba  had  for  a 
savan  yaar  parlod        froa  1977  to  1984.     During  ".f^mt  aarvan^aar  pariod,  thara 
Maa  an  avaraga  dacraaaa  of  e.6X  In  laboratory  apaca  par  graduata  atudant. 
Thuai  not  only  la  acadaalc  apaca  datarl orating  In  quality,  but  In  quantity  mm 
Mall. 

k  alght  nota  hara  that  tha  Daan  of  Englnaarlng  at  tha  Unl varsity  of 
Haaaachuaatta,  Dr.  Jaaaa  John,  la  naarlng  coaplatlon  of  a  atudy  of  aqulpaant 
and  apaca  naada  In  anglnaarlng  achoola  undar  tha  auaplcaa  of  tha  National 
Aaaoclatlon  of  Stata  Unlvaraltlaa  and  Land-Grant  Collagaa.     Dr.  John  Mill 
praaant  hi a  flndlnga  nant  aonth  at  NASULBC'a  aaatlng  hara  In  Haahlngton,  D.C. 
Baaad  on  hi a  raaaarch  for  tha  atudy  John  aaaarta  that  aodarn,  up-to-data  apaca 
aay  Mall  ba  tha  aoat  laportant  laaua  facing  anglnaarlng  aducatlon  In  tha 
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dKMfs  tQ  COM.     Ths  •urv«y  data  gatharvd  4rpii  SO  parti clpatlng  NA8ULBC 
schools  ahOMS  a  nmm6  for  1.79  •lUlon  squara  faat  off  aodarn  instructional  and 
laboratory  spaca  to  bring  balOM-tha-lina  achools  up  to  tha  currant 


avoraga  ia  far  froa  idaal.    tlultiplying  that  1.79  aiUion  figura  by  4100  to 
•200  par  aquara  foot  in  naM  conatruction  costs  yialds  a  bara  ainiaua  of 
approMiaataly  •180  to  •SM  ail  lion  Just  in  "catch-^*  building  for  our 
anginaaring  schools. 

Othar  af facta  of  datariorating  facilitiaa  ara  Making  thaaaalvaa  fait 
aa  Mall.    Tha  appaal  of  tha  acadaaic  raaearch  anvironaant  to  faculty  and  to 
potantial  graduata  atudanti.    s  nagativoly  iapactad  by  pcKir  facilitiaa.    A  1984 
aurvay  of  a  aaapla  of  HOP    nvaatigators  found  that  40X  raportad  having  lost 
Boaa  tiaa  in  tha  pravious  yaar  dua  to  f aci  li tiaa-ralatad  failuraa.     I^^th  a 
docuaantad  8.SX  shortaga  of  qualifiad  anginMring  faculty  facing  us,  ms  can't 
afford  to  looa  any  aora  of  our  baat  and  brightaat  graduata  studants  or  faculty 
to  industry  bvcausa  of  poor  working  conditions  in  our  schools. 

Productivity  and  tha  quality  of  raaaarch  ara  alao  affactad  by  tha  poor 
ahapa  of  our  facilitiaa.    Lat  aa  giva  you  Juat  ona  aiiaiiipla  froa  ay  own 
institution.    Mbout  IS  yaars  ago  I  was  thrillad  to  laarn  that  about  20,000 
aquara  faat  of  apaca  was  to  ba  aada  avai labia  for  apacial  purposa  anginaaring 
laboratorlas  (a.g.  anachoic  and  ravarbar ation  chaabars  for  acoustical  tasting) 
undar  tha  standa  of  Oi»      ootball  stadiua.     lut  thara  wara  laaks  and  it  naadad 
air  conditioning  and  huaidity  control  to  protact  dalicata  instruaantation. 
Today  that  aaaa  apaca  still  Isaks  and  still  naads  air  conditioning  and 
huaidity  cont'-oV .    Tha  Univarsity  siaply  has  not  baan  abla  to  divart 
aufficiant  funds  to  curs  thaaa  probl arx.     As  a  raault,  wa  hava  high  failura 
rataa  in  instruaants  and  our  raaaarch  data  can  aoaatiaas  bs  quastionabla. 
In  such  circuaatancas,  axpariar^nts  aay  naad  to  ba  conductad  savaral  tiaas  to 


aquar  a-f  oot  ""par  ■ 


John  furthar  notaa  that  thia  national 
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Msura  *'hm  validity  q4  ravults,  hardly  an  afficiant  usa  of  tiiw  and  aquipaant. 
Clearly,  than,  tha  daaitfn  of  facilitiaa  thaaaalvM  can  affact  tha  calibor  and 
aanait^vity  of  raaaarch  that  can  ba  undortakan.    That  univaraitiea  conduct 
about  12X  of  tha  nation 'a  raaoarch  and  davalopaant,  and  half  of  ita 
fundaaantal  rooaar ch,  can  only  Mora  dramatically  undoracora  tha  urgancy  of  our 
facilitiaa  problaa. 

I  Miah  to  point  out,  too,  that  apa^s  for  anginaaring  laboratorioa  auat 
ba  Mora  flaxibla  than  that  dodicatad  to  acianca  prograMa.    Wmm  anginaaring 
l«boratorioa  ara  rastrictad  to  banch  toata.     Floor  opaca,  hoad  rooo  and 
oorviCMO  —  wator,  air,  gaa,  |»OMar,  fiMhauata,  ate.  —  vary  Mvdaly  froM 
proiact  to  proJact.    Onm  anginaaring  laboratory  May  naad  to  ba  acouatically 
iaolatad,  an  adiacant  lab  May  raquira  radio-^roqiiancy  (RF>  ahi aiding,  Mhila 
yot  anothar  May  call  for  a  four-otory  conatant-hoad  tank  for  a  hydraulica 
Btudy.    Thaaa  ara  "built-in"  noada  Mhich  Muat  b*  incorporated  into  tha  doaign 
of  tha  atructura  and  cannot  bo  aaaily  ch«ngad. 

Finally,  an  of fact  that  poor  facilitioa  havo  on  anginaaring  raaaarch 
ia  ona  that  ia  not  viaibla  and  not  aaaily  avaluatad.     I  apaak  of  tha  apacific 
fMaarch  problama  that  ara  not  baing  addraaaad  bacauaa  of  linitationa  in 
facilitiaa.    H^at  uvanuaa  of  inquiry  mrm  not  baing  purauad  bacauaa  Ma  aiap?.y 
cannot  conduct  t';>a  raaaarch?    Thia  May  ba  tha  Moat  difficult,  problao  of  all  to 
gauga  bacauaa  the  Mora  craativa  tha  idaaa,  tha  ima  pra^lctabl*  thay  Mould  ba 
and  thuB  that  auch  laaa  noticaabla  thair  abaanca  Mould  ba  in  tha  naar  tar a. 
Ona  thing  that  I  knoM  that        cannot  afford  aa  a  nation  ia  to  fruatrata  and 
atifla  tha  vary  craativity  that  haa  aada  ua  tha  tachnolog< cal  laadar  that  Ma 
ara. 

Tha  iaportanca  of  aodarn,  vital  facilitiaa  to  quality  anginaaring 
raaaarch  and  education  cannot  ba  undaraatiaated.    Hy  collaagua.  Dr.  Donald  8. 
BloMar,  P.E.,  Daan  of  Engineering  at  Ohio  Stata  Univaraity,  haa  prepared  an 
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outarandlng  suMiary  of  thm  rola  of  laboratory  Inmtruction  In  •nginMring 
•ducatlon.     I  coMpnd  hl«  •tatMMnt  to  your  attention,  r>nd  hava  attached  It  to 
•y  tafftiiiony  '  ^   the  rocord. 

L«t  mm  turn  noM  to  H.R.  2B23,  tha  laglalatlon  bafora  ua  today. 
I  can't  adaquataly  aMpraaa  hOM  liaartanad  ay  collaaguaa  and  I  ara  to  mmm  e  bill 
lika  thla  on  ''ha  tabla  for  dlacuaalon.     Whlla  I  hava  ^  nuabar  of  coaaanta  and 
auogaatlona  to  of  for,  I  auat  aay  that  I  aa  dallghtad  to  aaa  tha  facllitiaa 
iaatM  rocciv.ng  auch-^atidad  national  laval  attention. 

Firat,  I  Mant  to  applaud  part'.cularly  tha  proviaion  in  H.R.  2623 
calling  for  periodic  aaaaaaaanta  of  raaaarch  facilitiaa  naada  in  acianca  and 
engineering  by  the  National  Science  F>«ndation.    The  collection  af  relevant 
data  over  tha  long-toro  ia  abaolutely  vital  to  underatanding  the  condition  of 
our  rs^^'^ch  and  teaching  inf raatructure.    M'th  auch  inforMtion  to  gMide  Ma, 
«e  can  Aeverage  our  reao\jrcea  wtL-m  coat-affectively  and  efficient "^y  *n  the 
long  run.     I  already  ^«ve  in  oind  an  eHaaple  at  ay  own  ac^xil  Miich  mouI^^  be 
of  intereat  lo  t*^«r  NSF  aurvey.    Recently  Me  have  acqMirad  tZS  eillion  over  a 
five  year  period,  a  third  from  eKtraaural  aourcea,  for  three  reaearch  cantera, 
but  ad.^uate  apc^a  is  aiaply  nut.  available  to  houaw  the*.    Another  eitaaple  io 
of  key  atata-of-tha-art  coaputor-aided-iMnufacturing  <CAn)  currently  being 
houaad  in  an  un^^ai reconditioned,  pocwly  lighted  laboratory  Mhile  mo 
frantically  aaelc  »«aya  o''  iapriiving  ita  f ttfictionality.     The  HBF  aaaaaaaent  Mill 
prove  invaluable  in  docuaanting  tneee  and  ihe  aany  other  fruatrating  inatancav 
that  abound  in  our  nation 'a  uni veraitiea. 

I  »N3uld  recoaaend  tMo  iaportant  additions  to  NSF'a  data-gat hiring 
role  under  thia  bill  —  the  collection  of  inforaation  on  "toth  facilitiea 
operating  #>nd  aaintenanca  ewpenaea.     Buildinga  and  tha  lab*  in  tha«  requirn 
Money  to  be  operated  and  kept  in  Morking  order.    Theae  are  vary  real  anpensea 
that  too  often  ara  not  explicitly  recognized  in  funding  acenarioa.     I  think 
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that  M«  Mould  lawn  •  grMt  dral  by  ■ystaMtlCBl ly  gathering  data  on  thaaa 
vital  mpandituraa  and  I  ^ncouraga  including  thir  rola  in  th«  '^'a  charga 
•^dar  H.R.  ^'033. 

Mora  broadly,  I  Mould  lika  to  saa  operating  and  aaintanaiica  coata 
of  facilitiaa  addraaaad  throughout  tha  bill.      Nhila  I  racogniia  that  tha 

thruat  of  tha  lagialatir*-)  ia  tOMard  raplacaaant  and  Modarniiatian  of 

buildinga,  I  «uat  point  out  that  tha  lack  of  funds  for  propar  aaintananca  and 

operation  haa  accalaratad  our  fa'-llitias'  obaolraconca.     I  racoaaand  tha 

addition  of  «  parai naive  clause  Mhich  Mculd  ellOM,  but  not  require,  e  smII 

percentege  of  tha  feci ti ties  fu-kde  eveilable  eech  aMsrd  to  be  applied  to 

Maintenance  and  opei'etion.    The  nuaber  need  m  igh  ee  the  KHISX  used 

9  rule-of-thu«b  by  univereities  froe  their  educe. ion  and  generel  ^ud(;«te  to 

pey  for  Maintenance  and  oparetion,  but  saea  recognition  of  theaa  cost*  Mould 

be  an  iaportant  addition  to  tha  iapact  of  H.R.  TBTZ,       I  should  elao  edd  thet 

ABET,  the  eccrediting  egency  for  our  engineering  echoole  hav  Juet  inetitutad  e 

noM  criterion  i^ich  mill  require  foreal  ettention  to  these  iesues  end  ensure 

i.het  univereities  better  identify  their  continuing  facilities  neeoei 

"Each  curriculuM  shell  heve  a  car.«fully  conatructed  and 
functioning  plan  for  tha  continued  repleceeent,  aoderniietion, 
■aintrnanca,  and  support  of  laboratory  aquipaent  «)d  releted 
facilities.- 

As  heh  been  pointed  out,  our  univereity  i nf reetructure  ie  in  deeperete 
need  of  eeeietance.     I  aa  delighted  thet  thie  CoMnittee  hee  teken  the  bold 
etap  of  conaidering  such  e  long-te^e  iaprovewent  prograa.     u  the  Fader  el 
gov*rnaant  ia  to  aaka  thie  type  of  investaent  in  our  ecadeaic  phyaicel  plrjit, 
it  ahould  be  ee  flnitible  end  raponaive  an  initiative  ee  possible.     For  those 
schools  tilet  heve  invested  hef   My  in  feci li ties,  but  noM  cannot  Maintain  or 
properly  equip  the*,  it  Mould  be  benef^ciel  if  thie  bill  could  respond  to 
those  neede.    Esr^ielly  in  engineering,  Mhere  over  66X  of  our  rec^tly 
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gr«duat«d  •nglnirvrs  mntmr  profssslonal  practlcr  ^  '^h  •  B8  d»f}rM  only,  th« 
bulk  of  ■nglnMring  schools  srs  not  4ocuMd  on  PhD  level  research,  end 
tftmrmiarn  have  not  benefitted  froe  Federel  ■qulpeent  progrees.     Further,  for 
Msny  institutions  it  ir  easier  to  obtain  support  for  facilities  froe  alueni 
and  other  extraeural  sources  than  it  is  for  Sfquipeent,  as  buildings  offer  auch 
greater  potential  for  recognition.     HoMever,  Mithcxit  funds  for  equipment  and 
Mintenance,  thei  e  is  little  incentive  to  launch  a  building  caepaign.  Schools 
Mho  have  secured  suppc^t  for  facilities  shcMild  not  be  penalised,  and  could  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  coeplete  their  inf raetructure  i eproveeents  through 
this  bill.     To  accoeplish  this,  I  suggest  adding  a  provision  that  MCXild  allOM 
schools  that  have  invested  a  certain  dollar  aaount  or  budget  percentage,  over 
e  lieited  tiM  fraaip,  to  be  eligible  for  laboratory  equipeent  sMards  for  their 
neM  buildings. 


for  feci li ties  ieprovewents  Mil^  eaKisixs  ths  usefulness  of  ths  progras. 
Buildings  and  equ  peent  are  interdependent,  and  really  cannot  be  coneidered  in 
isolation  of  each  other. 

Hith  respect  to  the  "10  percent  fo*-iHila'*  set  out  in  H.R.  2823  es  a 
MChan.se  to  insurs  ongoing  investeent  by  ths  six  aission  agencies  for  the 
10-year  period  of  the  prograe,  I  have  a  feM  obeervetions.     First    I  csnnot 
hslp  but  drsM  an  analogy  bstween  our  current  ac adeei c  facilities  problee  and 
our  country 'e  seoksstack  industries,  sows  of  Mhich  foiled  to  invest  at 
critical  Junctures.    Failurs  to  bring  our  laboratories  and  rssearch  facilities 
up  to  dats  Mill  Just  as  sursly  bring  on  their  deeisa.    One  look  at  our  steel 
and  rubber  industriss  illustrates  the  Magnitude  of  the  degradation  Mhich 
aMsite  research  if  Me  do  not  ect.    Thus,  I  take  issus  Mith  those  Mhose  abiding 
concern  Is  the  potentially  deletericMis  effect  of  this  bill  on  tlui  research 
base.     The  ressarch  base  Mill  not  eatter  very  much  if  Me  Cj.t't  have  the 


Certeinly,  ellOMinq  universities  flsxibility  in  allocating  resources 
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4«cilitiM  in  Mhlch  to  conduct  tho  rmmmtrch.     I  do  rvcoNMwnd,  ho»f«v«r,  that 
graot  coro  bo  glvan  to  "spinning  out*  ths  forauls        kiritton  undsr  various 
budgstary  scansrios  to  sssvss  sccurstsly  Mhst  ths  potsntisl  i upset  say  bs. 
Fins-tuning  oi  ths  currant  4orauls  is  Msrrantad  to  pravant  wlda  fluctuations 
in  funding  undar  di 44 ar ant  budgat  tiaalinas.    Considaration  aay  ba  dua  aiso  to 
■atting  «  "MMisu**  coiling  of  snnusl  fscilitias  funding  undar  tha  antira 
progrsfli,  as  Mall  ss  ths  sinisuja  prascribad  in  tha  bill,  in  ordar  to  avoid 
unintandad  intarpratation  o4  tha  original  intont  of  tha  aaasu'-s.     Batting  such 
parsflMttars  May  hslp  to  aat  at  aasa  concarns  sbcxit  tha  iapact  of  tha  initiative 
on  tha  rasaar ch  basa. 

Anothar  ubsarvation  1  Mould  of far  addrassas  thv  procass  by  Mhich  ths 
coapstitiva  grsnts  ars  sMardad.     Nhila  1  racognixa  tha  naad  to  giva  tha  six 
MissicK^  agancias  raal  flSMibility  to  "fit*  this  prograa  into  thsir  aodss  of 
doing  businass,  1  think  H.R.  2B23  providas  s  auch-naadad  opportwiity  to 
addrass  aora  aMplicitly  tha  continuing  valua  of  paar  raviaM.     1  think  It  Might 
ba  vary  usaful  to  strass  tha  ioportanca  of  paar  raviSM  and  tha  coapatitiva 
grant  systsM  as  iaportan\  aachanisMS  for  sssuring  QUALITY.     Ua  ara  all  Mall 
M^^ara  of  tha  so-callad  "and  runa"  for  facilitiaa  funding  aMds  racantly  through 
tha  Congraasionsl  appropristions  procass  by  car tain  school a.     Tha  aost 
vsluabls  lassons  to  ba  laarnad  froa  that  unconvantional  approach  ara  tMOt 
f irat,  that  such  aathoda  signify  ths  frustrstions  of  scsdaaa  Mith  tha  Mounting 
facilitiaa  problaM,  and  sacond,  that  tha  objactiva  of  quality  in  acadaaic 
rassarch  is  not  Mall-aarvad  by  appealing  only  to  tha  political  procass. 

On  ths  topic  of  t'.is  ISX  aot-asids  for  irsti  tut  ions  Mhich  currently 
racaiva  lass  than  >2  Million  in  fodaral  RU>  support,  I'd  liks  to  bring  in  ths 
fsctor  of  institutionsl  sits.     Ths  A9E£  study  Mhich  1  aantionad  a  aoMont  ago 
ravaals  thst  our  saallar  anginaaring  schools        a^ny  of  Mhich  ars 
pradc  ^inantly  undar^r aduata  instititutions  —  t  jva  lost  aors  spscs  par  atudant 
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than  thttir  l«rg«r  count«rp«rt«  ov«r  thm  Immt  ••varal  ysars.     I  Mould  furthar 
point  out  that  90X  of  all  rwmirch  conductsd  «t  •nolnoorlng  schools  im  handlMl 
by  inBtitutiona  Mhlch  turn  out  only  22X  oi  our  •nglnMrlng  B.B.  dogrMs. 
OnaHtalf  or  aoro  o*  our  onglnMrlno  i«6.  dagrM-holdors  aro  racalvlng  thalr 
only  forMl  training  at  inatitutiona  wnich  do  not  conduct  largwcala  raaaarch 
prograaa.    Battar  than  tr-o-thirda  of  our  B.B.  graduataa  5|o  atraight  into 
induatry  Mith  no  highar  dagraa.    Although  thaaa  atatiatica  ara  not 
aufficimtly  datailad  upon  which  to  baa«  dafinitiva  action,  thay  do  auggaat 
that  tha  ISY  aat-aaida  aay  prova  inadaquata  to  tha  naada  of  an  iaportant 
portion  of  our  anginaaring  achoola.    Tha  N8F  aaaaaaaant  Mill  prova  valuabla 
for  gatharing  good  atatiatica  on  thia  iaaua. 

Tha  Matching  raquiraaant  of  H.R.  2823  Mill  rtot  only  affactivaly 
lavaraga  fadaral  dollara,  but  Mill  attract  additi^al  frianda  to  univaraitiaa 
aa  a  variaty  of  publico  ara  cultivatad  for  a&tching  funda.     I  Mould  aound  ona 
cautionary  nota,  hoMBvar.    Many  inatitutiona  ara  approaching  tha  lioit  of 
thair  a*  ching  fuhd  capability  bscauua  ao  aany  nmm  initiativaa,  at  both  tha 
atata  and  fadaral  laval,  raquira  haavy  Matching.    Aa  a  raault,  aoMO 
inatitutiona  cannot  afford  to  puraua  prcrgraaa  that  raquira  aignificant 
••tching.    At  thi«  aaaa  tiMa,  tha  corporata  coMwinity  ia  baing  dalugad  Mith 
raquaata,  Many  of  Mhich  ara  for  aioiliA  prograaa.    Difficult  daciaiona  Muat  ba 
aada  by  our  tnduatrial  partnara,  Mho  May  not  alMaya  ba  guarantaad  a  raturn  on 
thair  invaataant  i'>  tha  nmmr  tara.     To  aaaiat  thana  coopaniaa  in  thair  afforta 
to  Bupport  acadaaic  raaaarch,  it  Mould  ba  halpful  if  OBTP  or  anothar  tadaral 
offica  coordinatad  all  Matching  grant  propoaala  and  praparada  diractory.  Thia 
Mould  allOM  coMpaniaa  to  aaa  Mhara  a  particular  prograo  fita  in,  and  Mould 
offar  achoola  a  nora  inforaad  May  to  puraua  corporata  funda. 

In  cloaing  I'd  likr  to  point  out  that  no  alngla  initiativa  Mill  aolva 
tha  facilitiaa  problaa.     Barioua  thought  naada  to  ba  givan  to  raadJuating 
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indirvct  cost  ratM  In  ov^ants  \o  rvflact  actual  UfMpantt  of  buildings  and 
•quipMnt.    This  should  not  and  Mill  not  rsplscs  ths  nood  for  a  saior 
facilitioa  sffort,  but  shtjuld  certainly  bo  invostlgatod  sliMiltansously  with 
othor  approachos.    Boos  ars  suggMting  a  Balllaoao  approach  to  facilitios 
funding.     This  also  oay  boar  rosl  fruit  and  X  urgo  thorough  discussions  on  ths 
concept.    No  idsa,  no  approach  to  tackling  our  urgont  facilitios  problso 
should  bs  discarded  without  tho  kind  of  broad,  national  discussion  that  mo  ars 
taking  part  In  today  on  Hr.  Fuqua's  fins  sffort,  H.R.  2823. 


Thsnk  you.     X  Mould  bs  dolightod  to  try  to  ansMor  any  quostions. 
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By  Donald  G.  Clowtr,  F.E...  Dtm  of  EnilMtrlng,  Ohio  St«t«  University 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION:    THE  ROLE  OF  LABOKATORY  INSTRUaiQN 


Laboratory  Instruction  Is  as  vital  In  anglntaring  tducatlon  as  Is 
Instruction  In  thtory  and  conctpts.   This  statmnt  Is  such  a  trulsa 
that  It  Is  ntctssary  to  add  that  Indapth  studtnt  coaprthtnslon  Is 
liposslbla  without  a  balanca  of  thtory  and  axptrlMnt  In  tht  acadcalc 
progran.   Tht  tiichnology  transfar  frm  tht  faculty  to  tht  studtnt  Is 
■ost  tfflcltnt  whtn  tht  basic  laws  of  natura  (scltnct)  and  tht  currtnt 
ttchnolofly  (application  of  tht  tntlnttring  princlplts)  art  prtstnttd  as 
thtory  and  than  vtrlfltd  through  'hands-on"  txptrltnct  In  tht  laboratory. 
This  ralnfordng  and  tht  building  of  studtnt's  confldtnct  that  the 
thtory  Is  valid  Is  an  Inttgral  part  of  tht  student's  tducatlonal  txptn- 
tnu.  Nortovtr,  u  studtnts  btcoM  proficient  In  applying  tht  principles 
of  tnglnttring  and  currtnt  technology,  thty  gain  tht  ability  to  «dapt 
new  ttchnologlts  for  tht  solution  of  sKltty's  probltis  In  tht  future. 

Nort  speclflully,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ernest  0.  Doebelln,  an 
outstanding  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  The  Ohio  State 
University,  are  as  follows: 

In  general,  laboratory  studies  are  a  vital  part  of  engineering 
education  for  two  aajor  reasons: 

1.  A  laboratory  Is  a  poMerful  teaching  aid  wherein  one  can 
achieve  educational  goals  unattainable  by  other  Mans. 

2.  Since  engineering  praaice  contains  e  large  conponent  of 
experlaental  work,  engineering  education  Mst  contain  a 
slallar  anphtsls. 

The  laboratory  Is  an  laportant  teaching  aid.  A  properly- designed 
laboratory  txperltnct  provldts  tht  following  vital  ftaturts  In  a 
unlqut  way: 

1.  Hptlvatlon.  Studtnts  want  to  bt  Involvtd  with  rtal  aachlnts 
and  system.  When  they  are,  thty  gtt  anrt  Inttristed  In  all 
their  courses  and  study  harder.  ^ 

2.  Developent  of  Judq^nt/In tuition.    Hands-on  lab  experience 
gradually  develops  e  "gut-fnllng"  for  equlpMnt  behavior 
which  Is  dtal  for  creative  design  and  Invention. 

3.  ConfldenM.    Since  an  thtorles  en  only  approxiMtlons  to 
reality,  one  nst  obstrvt  In  tht  lab  how  actual  MChlnes 
really  opera U  to  appreciate  whtn  theory  works  well,  becomes 
Mrgrnal,  or  falls  entirely. 

4.  Teywork/UadtrshlP.    Host  thtory  courses  are  "Individual 
effort". Most  lab  courses  Involve  groups  of  two  to  eight 
students  who  nst  organize  themselves  end  work  together  toward 
a  co«M>n  goal.  A  student  group  leader  My  be  elected/appointed 
and  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  leadership  skills. 
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«H tun/Oral  Cowinleatlon.   EnglnMrs  art  oftan  astlgated 
for  poor  comnlcation  fkllU.   In  thtory  courjai,  routine 
hOMwork  gIvM  llttla  opportunity  to  dtvalop  writino  skills. 
Ub  rtports  In  lab  coursas  aivhasUa  ttchnlquts  of  organizing 
and  Prtstnting  wHttan  Infonaatlon  In  tht  mnt  afftctlva 
■inotr.  Oral  prtsantatlons,  such  as  progrtss  rtpor^*  on  long 
proiact5,  sarva  a  sla'lar  function  for  varbal  com  ;at1on. 

6.  Cooptration  with  jEno1natr1nQ.A1da  ^anonwl.  Stvdtnts  got 
txparTanct  in  working  with  Mchint-shop  worktrs,  alactronlcs 
tachnldans,  ra^lnatn,  ate. 

Laboratory  Mttodi  In  anglnttHng  practice  provlda  for  tht  solution 
!  -?!I:2S!!  VliU?  ^^}^  ■•""^•cturt,  and  oparatlon  of 

anglnttring  proAicts  and  sarvicts.  Thtst  problaa  solutions  can  be 
accoiipllshtd  In  only  two  fundwiiiUl  ways: 

1.  Thtorttlcal  Nathodi 

2.  Uboratory  ExptrlatnUtlon  (EaplHcal  Ptefwds) 

Most  •ngli-atrlng  projtcts  fnvolvt  a  mU  of  tht  two  approachts. 
Englnttrs  tralntd  In  only  ont  of  thtsa  vltwpoInU  will  bt  unable  to 

f?"^*^^!*^^*'  ^  }^  ^"VS:  "•^  ^  wrk  which 

Is  optlMl  for  a  glywi  stwdv,  thus  wasting  valuable  tiM  and 
resources  and  achieving  MrgTnal  results.   Coiimer  aodellHg  ha:. 
Mde  theoretical  approaches  feasible  for  a  widtr  tftnge  of  problem 
1"  but  extensive  laboratory  work  Is  still  nectstaiy 

and  probablyfiwys  will  be.   In  fact,  projtcts  at  tht  forafrtwt  of 
ttchnoloqy  ofti.rt      almt  tntlralv  axpeHaenUl,  since  adequate 

T  ?•!  ^  ;nj552oped.  since  the  Practice  of  englnetHng 
Involves  a  »l9n1«1cint  coivonent  of  txpertBentaTwoFEr  EnglMeHng 
education  Mt  provide  effective  training  In  this  area. 

Hhat  kinds  of  functions  are  parforatd  In  tnolneeHng  laboratories 
In  1i»i*«stryT  TMy  can  be  utegorlzed  as  follows: 

1-    »Mura«tnt  of  Prootr^iM  of  ii»fH.i«    Theoratlcal  pfiyslcs 
U  lUM  largely  wiaole  to  predict  accurately  the  properties 
■•ttrlals.  thus  all  such  properties  am  be 
cbUlned  by  exptrljent.    These  properties  detenalne,  for 
iMtanct,  whether  the  spHngs  In  your  ur  will  braak  when  you 
strike  a  chuck  hole. 

^'  Testing  and  Uprovlna  Haw  ThiiH«,  Miiie  coiputer-based 
theoraticat  aogeis  ara  increulnglv  used  In  engineering,  they 
•[•^"SXS;  icctpttd  In  critical  appflutlons  (such  as  11fe-or- 
deatTTsafety  considerations)  without  urafully  checking  thea 
JL^JS  ••»*^»«-  Swh  lab  testing  also  raveals  the  faults  In 
the  theory  md  gives  guidance  for  theory  1n»rov«eentT~" 

3>    g^V^^ig  .^yl}*"^  Q"V<tv  ynwiurt..    oavtd  Packard  of 
HMiett-Packard  Corporation  has  stated  his  co^iany's  product 

Jl'Jl2SSlV"*1^^J^  "  li"  «fl^«"^^^  cannot  be  achieved 
by  formjla  or  analysis...  Thera  Is  only  one  road  to  rallablHty. 
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Ittlld  It,  tt»t  it.  and  fix  tht  things  that  90  wrong.  Repeat 
the  process  until  the  desired  miablllty  Is  achieved." 
(Hewlett-Packard  Journal,  June  1985,  page  5). 

DitenilnInQ  Ferformnca  CrIteHa  for  Machines  and  Processes, 
iftille  engliittn  miime  perronwnce  criteria  chtonticaily  at 
the  design  suge.  toting  of  the  actual  Mchlne.  once  built, 
^>  ilHfitl^*^     tfocuMnt  actual  perforwnce  for  verification 
of  coiipi lance  with  legal  contracts,  goveriMt  rules,  etc. 

5.    Diveloplng  Ewplrlcel  Dnlgn  Welatlcns  When  Ho  Adequate  Theory 
Ts  yallaPie.   wine  engineers  pr»fer  friiMr«fr<r.l  ^ 
their  efflclenqr  and  econo^v,  when  no  adequate  theory  Is 
possible,  design  mst  still  proceed,  and  experlaenUl  approached 
allm  this  In  areas,  such  as  huM«i  facton.  where  a  theoretical 
approach  has  little  chance  of  suc.ess. 

The  above  observations  of  Professor  Doebelln  are  the  result  of  Mny 
years  of  teaching.   Nt  has  received  nuMrous  ebards  for  excellence  in 
teaching.  His  voice  terries  great  weight  at  OSU  as  well  as  nationally 
due  to  his  textbooks  which  are  widely  adopted  across  the  world. 

this  eaphesls  on  leboretory  Instruction  Is  not  without  parallels  in 
other  professloMl  disciplines.  In  the  last  tMenty  years,  lew  schools 
have  placed  Increesing  rellence  on  clinical  profraBs  designed  to  give 
the  student  hands-on  experience  In  ceurtrooa  proceedings,  settlenent 
negotiations  and  adalnlstretlve  hearings.   These  progran  attemt  to 
Institutionalize  end  suppleaent  part-tlae  end  sinaer  legal  eaployiient 
which  prospective  ee^lbyers  often  consider  necessary  for  successful 
associates  and  partners.  Likewise.  It  Is  difficult  t:  iwglne  the  sUtc 
of  taerlcen  Mdlcel  education  and  research  If  students  did  no"  have 
access  to  the  great  teaching  hospluls  of  the  country.   StudenU  see 
firsthand  how  patlenU  repond  to  specific  treetaenU  and  In  the  process 

Sain  the  confidence  necesury  to  prescribe  treataents  for  fellow  huMn 
lings.  The  •gut-feeling*  Mentioned  by  Professor  Doebelln  Is  aost 
helpful  to  practicing  attorneys  and  aedlul  doctors.  The  analogy  falls 
only  In  the  sense  that  the  enomous  cosU  for  Maintaining  these  legal 
ar^  Medical  laboratories  are  only  In  sMsll  part  usigned  to  the  educa- 
tional systeM  which  uses  th«a.  if     w  n.  .oum 

There  are.  of  course,  areas  where  eduutional  cosU  Include  an 
adequate  exposure  to  both  theory  and  Practice.  Urtiversity-trained 
artisU.  Musicians  and  dancers  genrMlly  have  Mepla  opportunities  to 
create  using  university  facilities.    Slellarly.  students  of  jountallsa 
avail  thOMselves  of  university  resources  to  produce  often  substantial 
Media  products.  In  no  case,  however,  don  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
MBintalnino  the  neces$a7  equipMent  equal  the  fonaidable  sum  a  univer- 
sity "ust  invest  if  It  wi:^es  to  offer  a  first-rete  engineering  curriculun. 

Technology  is  a  teni  frequently  assKlated  with  coMplex  Machines  or 
^JlJfi*         ^^^^^  n**^'"        l'^.  "ultiply  power.  Md  Increase 
Mobility  and  comnications.   lut  in  reality,  "high  tech"  MChines  or 
devices  are  only  the  dyniMlc  or  forefront  part  of  technology.  The 
static  part  of  technology  Includes  the  so-called  infrastructure  of  our 
civilUation:    water  supplies  and  other  utilities;  transportation 
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Includlnj  bHdges,  hl9tM«ys,  railroads,  itc;  and  shtlUrs  mMcH  Include 
pHvata  ho«$  ai  wall  at  offices  and  other  •artistic  creations*.  The 
hiMn  side  of  technology  davelopMnt  requires  hands-on  experience  m 
laboratortes  which  are  daslvned  to  build  a  laval  of  creative  skill  for 
epplying  technology  to  different  situations.   The  level  of  creativity 
applied  by  engineers  toward  the  solution  of  specific  problem  depends 
''^'JifL*'^^'*.^2^^  of  ynderstending  th«y  possess  of  the  engineering 
and  technology  which  aust  be  applied.  This  depth  of  undarsUndIng  comes 
frm  Instruction  In  theory  and  Instruction  through  laboratory  experience, 
loth  are  required  In  an  engineer's  aduutlon. 

Technology  and  tnginceHng  are  Inseparable  tanes  In  that  the 
engineering  component  touches  all  of  technology.   Engineering  Includes 
two  Mjor  components:   Engineering  Science  end  Engineering  Art.  The 
science  component  Is  the  one  with  which  the  ConarMs  and  the  HSF  seems 
comfortable.    EnglnteHng  Art,  the  IndlviduaVs  ability  to  create 
through  the  design  of  vdiines  and/or  sUtlc  structures  mentioned  under 
m  /"ifS/Jf "  i®IeJ^?^'  represenU  an  area  which  to  data  has 
received  ■1n1«»\NSF  fund  ng.   This  is  the  arte  where,  in  tngineerin, 
education,  the  Individual  student's  crtetive  ebllitles  ere  sherply 
honed.  5  to  data  physical  facilities  such  es  those  required  for  design 
laboratories  are  of  tijt  utmost  Importence  for  the  student's  depth  of 
understanding  and  ability  to  create. 

At  a  time  when  our  government  Is  concerned,  rightly  so,  with  the 
erosion  of  both  the  IndustHal  base  and  the  defense  Industrial  base  of 
our  "■^^»";/«^^"7^to  Invast  In  the  physical  plant  of  our  engineering 

i??!H.w2'  'TiJil!  I P'^lMly  this  depth  of  undersundlng. 
It  IS  false  economy  Indeed. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  We  appreciate  it. 
Dr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  testimony  today  is  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  368  member  institutions  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Collies  and  Universities.  It's  a  combined  enrollment  of 
over  2V2  million  students,  AASCU  institutions  enrol]  20  percent  of 
all  baccalaureate  students  in  the  country. 

Predominantly  undergraduate  in  focus,  these  institutions  play 
m^or  role  in  the  education  of  our  Nation's  scientific  manpower. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppcrtuxiity  to  pcuticiate  in  a 
discussion  of  an  issue  which  believe  represents  one  of  the  cru- 
cial challenges  to  the  well-being  of  our  Nations  education  and  re- 
search enterprise. 

The  motivation  for  the  bill  has  been  attested  to  by  others  today 
so  I  will  pass  over  that  portion  of  the  prepared  testimony. 

I  do  wish  to  comment  on  several  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  I  do  so  within  the  context  of  strongly  supporting  its 
gjals. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  this  legislation,  conceptually,  comes 
very  close  to  addressing  the  needs  of  the  academic  conununity. 

The  title  I  provision  authorizing  NSF  to  design,  establish  and 
maintain  a  data  collection  and  an  anal3rsis  capability  for  research 
needs  assessment  also  addresses  several  needs. 

The  information  generated  by  such  an  assessment,  however, 
would  be  even  more  valuable  to  institutions  if  it  included  an  assess- 
ment of  science  and  engineering  educational  facilities.  Therefore,  I 
encourage  the  subcommittee  to  consider  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  needs  anal}rsis  provision  to  irclude  an  assessment  of  education- 
al facilities  for  science  and  engineering. 

The  committee  is  to  be  especially  commended  for  recognizing  the 
needs  of  collies  and  Jiiiversities  which  are  not  among  the  Na> 
tion's  top  100  research  institutions. 

Mr.  Fuqua  stated  in  his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee,  "re- 
search is  a  combination  of  people  and  adequately  equipped  labora- 
tories." This  is  particidarly  true  at  these  newly  emerging  institu- 
tions. The  research  institutions  who  have  not  attained  the  top  100 
status  also  require  special  attention. 

An  example  of  this  situation,  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  is 
the  research  institute  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Huntsville.  That  feciliiy  was  built  in  the  ea/lv  1960's  to  house 
the  university's  migor  research  endeavors — a  role  it  continues  to 
play. 

In  the  25  years  since  the  research  institute's  construction,  there's 
been  no  funding  appropriated  to  up^de  aiid  renovate  that  impor- 
tant structure.  However,  during  tlie  same  period,  the  demands 
placed  on  the  facility  and  its  equipment  have  grown  considerably. 
Those  demands  include  the  $9  million  optical  computing  research 
mission  of  UAH's  Applied  Optic  Center  Director  John  Caulfield  is 
administering  for  the  National  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

They  also  involve  the  expectations  created  by  NASA's  3  and  a— 
three-quarter  million  dollar  funding  of  the  UAH  consortium  for 
materials  development  in  space,  a  concern  UAH  is  heading  with  a 
number  of  national  aerospace  companies. 
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In  order  to  meet  these  and  other  demands,  our  facilities  and 
equipment  will  require  upgrading.  Conservative  estimates  indicat 
that  it  would  cost  $1  million  to  provide  for  general  renovation  of 
the  building  and  $3  to  $5  m''  .on  to  make  critical  equipment  im- 
provement. Those  figures  do  not  include  what  it  will  cost  to  con- 
struct the  additional  space  to  the  building  needed  to  accommodate 
the  research  centers  responsible  for  the  ner/  Federal  projects  I 
have  just  mentioned.  However,  I  believe  the  «lze  of  this  single  ex- 
ample  helps  to  illustrate  the  national  importance  of  the  biU. 

The  provisions  in  the  H.R.  2823  setting  aside  15  percent  of  the 
total  funding  for  institutions  not  among  the  top  100  research  uni- 
versities begins  to  address  the  imbalanced  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  current  system. 

This  provision,  however,  merely  formalizes  the  distribution  of  re- 
search funds  that  now  occurs  throogh  grant  competition.  Instead,  I 
urge  that  this  percentage  be  raised  beyond  the  status  quo. 

On  another  note,  I  believe  that  the  matching  component  of  the 
bill  provides  an  effective  means  for  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage, and  even  pressure,  other  funding  sources  to  help  support 
the  goals  of  this  legislation. 

This  provision  will  also  serve  to  strengthen  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  institutions,  and  industry  m  their 
common  conunitment  to  the  Nation's  education  and  research  infra- 
structure. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  facilities  bill  is  based  on  a  series 
of  sound  concepts  about  the  needs  of  our  education  and  research 
infrastructure.  Simply  stated,  they  include: 

All  acknowledgement  that  facilities  are  a  real  and  mandatory 
factor  in  determining  the  costs  of  a  comprehensive  research  infra- 
structure; 

recognition  that  support  for  education  and  research  facilities  is 
an  investment  in  our  Nation's  economy; 

an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  diverse  research  community 
and  the  corresponding  needs  of  its  members; 

an  understanding  of  the  dependence  of  each  institution's  educa- 
tion and  research  efforts  upon  its  physical  infrastructure. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  to  keep  these  ideals  in 
mind  as  you  consider  this  issue.  For  if  this  legislation  is  to  attack 
the  facilities  crisis  with  any  degree  of  success,  it  must  remain  true 
to  these  goals. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wright  follows:] 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 


ON  BEHALF  OF 
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Befort  the 

House  Science  and  Technology  Subcomnittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Technology 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
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Mr  ChalrMan,  and  Members  of  the  Subcomiil  ttee ,  my  name  Is  John  Urlght. 
I  currently  serve  as  the  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama  In 
Huntsville  (UAH),  a  position  I  have  held  for  the  past  six  years. 
Since  beconlng  part  of  the  University  of  Alabama  system  In  1969.  UAH 
has  developed  Into  a  comprehensive  Institution  heavily  oriented 
toward  high  technology.    The  university  currently  enrolls  4500 
undergraduate  and  1500  graduate  students. 

Prior  to  assuming  the  presidency  of  UAH,  I  served  as  the  chief 
academic  officer  for  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Regents  and  as  Dean  o^ 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  both  Uest  Virginia  University  and 
Northern  Arizona  University. 

In  addition  to  my  administrative  roles,   I  have  served  as  a  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Uest  Virginia  Uesleyan  University.  Northern  Arizona 
University,  and  West  Virginia  University.     In  1951.  I  received  a  Ph.D. 
in  Chemistry  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  following  which  I  did 
post-doctoral  work  at  the  University  of  M1chig»n  .nd  the  University  of 
London.     I  have  also  worked  for  seven  years  as  a  research  scientist  in 
industry  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
staff. 

My  testimony  today  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  363  ^-mber 
institutions  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  (AASCU).    With  a  combined  enrollment  of  over  2-1/2 
million  students,  AASCU  institutions  enroll  20  percent  of  all 
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biccalaurtitt-degrce  students  In  the  c  tjntry. 

Predonln.  undergr      wte  In  focus,  t  ose  institutions  play  a  major 

role  In  the  education  of  our  nation's  scientific  manpOMer.     In  fact, 
^•'Mdles  show  th.*t  a  si'^stanMal  number  of  student,  ^ho  ultimately 
pursue  advanced  degrees  in  scientific  and  technical  fields  receive 
their  initial  training  at  coiaprehensi  ve ,  four-year  institutions, 

I  wo*"d  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
dlicus^ion  of  an  issue  which  we  believe  represents  one  of  the  crucial 
challenges  to  the  well-being  of  ou:   na'.ion's  education  and  research 
enterprise:  the  condi  ion  of  our  education  and  research 
1 nf rest ructure . 

In  th^s  vein,  "p.  Fuqua  is  to  be  cvmBended  for  his  work  in  d:/eloPinc 
t^.4  University  research  ^acilit'cies  P.     kalization  Act  of  1985  .  H.R 
'823  provides  a  springboard  for  ths  type  of  discussion  fron  \  Mch  a 
viable  solution  ->  supported  by  the  Congress,  the  acadeaic  coirJiunlty, 
and  the  ^dai nl strati  on       can  energe. 

As  you  arn  well  aware,  our  nt^tion's  colleges  and  ijMversities  are 
cutrently  striving  to  achieve  the  dual  90ai:^  of  "rovld^g  adt<^uate 
facilities  for  the  education  of  future  scientists  and  engineers  and 
continuing  to  allow  ^acuity  nenbers  to  carry  out  research. 

This  task  is  especially  challenging  in  science-related  fields,  wnerc 
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the  cost  of  physical  resources  Is  far  greater  than  in  other  ^cddemic 
specialties.    The  necessities  and  expenses  of  innovafion  are  growing 
ripldly;  specialized  computer  scienci,  engineering,   and  science 
buildings  now  require  wore  complex  and  diverse  features  in  areas  such 
as  precision  temperature  control  and  air  filtering  systems.  The 
result  is  that  today's  properly  equipped  science  laboratory  can  cost 
in  excess  of  five  times  the  price  of  an  instructional  facility  for  a 
course  of  study  in  the  humanities.    And  once  bui.t,  science  facilities 
also  are  more  expensive  to  maintain. 

Historicftlly,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  the  primary  investor  In 
developing  the  nation's  educational  and  research  facilities.  This 
support  has  cone  in  a  variety  of  ways:  the  various  research  grant 
programs,  loan  subsidies,  overhead  cost  payments,  and,  more  recently, 
through  direct  appropriations. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  AAU/HASALC6/C0GR  on  Managing  Academic 
Researc*  Facilities,  federal  support  for  academic  research,  including 
equipment,  increased  by  an  average  of  15.7  percent  per  year  during  the 
^arlod  of  1953-1967    But  since  that  time,  fhe  study  reports,  the  rate 
of  increase  has  dwindled  to  t.n  annual  average  of  1.6  percent.  The 
Federal  Government's  investment  in  the  major  capital  exnansion  of 
college  and  university  campuses  has  also  decline^l  rapidly  since  the 
early-1960's.    Annual  spending  on  R&D  has  decreased  by  78  percent 
since  1966.  when  the  period  of  growth  following  the  Soviet  launch  of 
Sputnik  in  1958. 
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In  the  past  five  years,  several  agencies  have  Implemented  programs 
aimed  at  helping  to  offset  the  Instrumentation  aspect  of  this  trend. 

In  particular,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Defense  have  begun  Inltlativs  In  the  area  of  research 
Instrumentation.    In  comblPdtlon  with  tax  Incer.clves.  these  programs 
have  made  InroAds  into  satisfying  the  equipment  neads  of  the 
university  research  comaunity    Still,  support  for  Instructional 
Instrumentatloi  --  tools  essential  In  the  preparation  of  a  scientist 
or  engineer        Is  scarce,  particularly  for  Institutions  without  a 
strc  1  research  orientation. 

Collegi     and  universities,  themselves,  are  exacerbating  the  shortage 
of  viabl     researcn  facilities.  In  an  era  of  strained  Institutional 
budgets,  .  stitutlons  themselves  have  put  off  long-term  capital 
Inve^tmeiits    Instead  focusing  on  meeting  short-term  priorities.  Such 
planning  Is  encouraged  by  our  system  of  awarding  support  to 
individuals  and  not  Institutions,  further  hindering  long-term  planning 
for  Institutional  Int . *umentat1on  and  facility  needs. 

As  members  of  this  Sjbcomml ttee ,  you  are  well  aware  of  a  growing 
consensus  that  the  chronic  needs  of  our  academic  facilities  threaten 
the  quality  of  our  nation's  educational  and  academic  research 
capacities.    And  as  noted  In  a  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Industrial  Competitiveness,  our  scientific  knowledge  and  talent  base 
are  two  significant  advantages  that  we  hold  over  our  competito.  In 
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the  world  warketpl  act .    The  Introduction  of  the  Fu-iua  Facilities  bill 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  take  Imaedlate  action  to  restore  the 
our  nation's  education  and  research  infrastructure. 

At  this  tiwe,  I  would  like  to  comaent  on  several  pr  visions  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  do  so  within  the  context  of  stiongly 
supporting  its  goals. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  this  legislation,  conceptually,  cones 
very  close  ^o  addressing  the  needs  of  the  academic  conaunity.  The 
proposed  ten-ye?r  matching  grant  p-ogram,  designed  to  operate  through 
the  agencies  currently  supporting  R&D  activities,  would  provide  the 
<tart-up  funds  and  leveraging  mechanism  necessary  for  facility  renewal 
and  expansion.    Such  a  program  also  would  orovide  i -^sti  tuti  ons  u<ith  a 
viable  alternative  source  of  research  facility  support       one  that 
operates  under  the  process  of  peer  review  to  guarantee  the  best 
use  of  federal  dollars. 

The  Title  I  provision  authorizing  NSF  to  desion.  establish  and 
maintain  a  data  collection  and  analysis  capability  fo.^  research  needs 
ass  ssm^nt  also  addresses  several  needs. 

This  plan  not  only  ensures  feedback  on  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
program,  but  will  help  prevent  a  future  facilities  crisis  by  providing 
information  essential  fof*  long-term  planning.    The  information 
generated  by  iuch  an  assessment,  however,  would  be  even  more  valuable 
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to  Institutions  If  It  Included  an  assessment  of  science  and 
engineering  educational  facilities.    Therefore,  I  encourage  the 
Subconal ttee  to  consider  broadening  the  scope  of  the  needs  analysis 
provision  to  Include  an  assessment  of  educational  facilities  for 
science  and  engineering. 

Mr.  Fuqua  Is  to  be  especially  commended  for  recognizing  the  needs  of 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  not  among  the  nation's  top  100 
research  Institutions. 

As  he  stdted  In  his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  on  July  30, 
"research  Is  a  combination  o"  people  and  adequately  equipped 
laboratories."    This  Is  particularly  true  at  these  newly  emerging 
Institutions,  where  faculty  members  are  committed  both  to 
participating  In  federal  R&D  programs  and  to  educating,  science  and 
engineering  students  who  terminate  their  education  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

The  efforts  of  these  researchers  produce  benefits  other  than  the 
practical  research  gains,  helping  to  promote  the  continued  advancement 
of  our  nation's  scientific  effort.     In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  concludes  that  a  high  proportion  of 
science  graduates  from  primarily  undergraduate  Institutions  go  on  to 
succeed  in  post-graduate  wo       earn  doctorates,  and  become  faculty 
members  at  leading  research  institutions. 
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At  the  saiae  tine,  the  research  Institutions  who  have  not  attained  Top 
100  status  also  require  special  attention.     Without  the  resources  of 
graduate  and  research  programs,  these  Institutions  face  the  difficult 
task  of  balancing  the  high  costs  of  increased  science  and  eng1n<?er1ng 
enrollments  with  declining  enf-ollnents  In  lower-cost  liberal  arts 
programs . 

The  provision  In  H.R.  282j  setting  aside  15  percent  of  the  total 
funding  tor  Institutions  not  among  the  top  100  research  unlvarsltles 
begins  to  address  the  Imbalanced  distribution  of  federal  funds  unde** 
the  current  system.  ' 

This  provision,  however,  merely  formalizes  the  distribution  of 
research  funds  that  now  occurs  through  grant  competition.     Instead,  I 
urge  that  this  percentage  be  raised  beyond  the  status  quo  so  as  to 
■ore  adequately  reflect  the  contributions  mad^  by  these  institutions 
which,  due  in  part  to  their  commitment  to  the  e'^ucation  of  science  and 
engineering  baccalaureates,  are  not  highly  ret«arc/i  oriented. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  Subcommittee  encourage  dual  usage  of 
facilities  constructed  or  renovated  under  this  program.     Such  a 
provision  would  help  underscore  the  need  for  both  educational  and 
research  activities  as  a  means  of  improving  the  nation's  science 
education  and  research. 

On  another  note,  I  believe  that  the  ratching  component  of  the  Fuqua 
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Facilities  b  11  provides  an  effective  means  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage       and  even  pressure       other  funding  sources  to  help 
support  the  goals  of  this  legislation. 

This  provision  will  also  ^erve  to  strengtt.en  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government,  Institutions,  and  tndustry  In  their  comnon 
connltaent  to  the  nation's  education  and  research  infrastructure.  It 
should  be  noted,  though,  that  thf  matching  requlrenents  present 
stetper  challenges  to  smaller  Institutions,  many  of  which  are  just 
beginning  to  develop  a  constituency  of  donors* 

In  considering  this  bill,  I  wnuld  encourage  the  Subcommittee  to  engage 
In  sone  discussion  of  support  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
facilities  which  would  be  provided  for  under  this  legislation.  Uith 
the  benefit  of  hindsight.  It  can  now  be  said  that  greater 
consideration  of  this  issue  In  the  1960's  would  probably  have  extended 
the  lives  of  bullcltr.g  that  we  are  struggling  to  renovate  today.  It 
would  It  an  errof  of  short-sightedness  to  Ignore  this  Issue  once  more. 

finally,  I  urge  the  Subcomnlttee  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
iHpact  that  th*  impl eaentatlon  of  H.R.  2823  would  have  or  the  current 
research  base*    consideration  should  also  be  given  to  jeans  of 
ensuring  stability  In  funding  the  program  In  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  billeve  that  the  Fuqua  Facilities  bill  Is  based  on  a 
series  of  sound  concepts  about  the  needs  of  our  education  and  research 
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Infrastructure.    Sluply  stated,  they  Include* 

0  An  acknowledgement  that  facilities  are  a  real  and  mandatory 
factor  In  detei-^inlng  the  costs  of  a  comprehensive  research 
i  nf ristruccure 

0  Recognition  that  support  for  education  and  research 
facilities  Is  an  Investment  In  our  nation's  economy 

0  An  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  diverse  research 
comaunlty  and  the  corresponding  needs  of  Its  members 

0  An  understarHing  of  the  dependence  of  each  Institution's 
education  and  research  efforts  upon  Its  physical 
1 nf rast ructure 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  subcomaittee  to  keep  these  ideals  in  mind 
iS  you  consider  this  issue.    For  If  this  legislation  Is  to  attack  the 
facilities  cri*-:5  with  any  degree  of  success,  it  nust  remain  true  to 
thtse  goals. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Wright. 

Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  the  range  of  comment  that  all  of 
you  have  given  us. 

Can  I  ask  for  some  general  reaction  to  this  15  percent  provision, 
along  the  lines  of  what  your  instincts  are  that  our  distributive 
functions  should  be.  I  do  think  that  there  certainly  is  the  potential 
for  schools  to  be  left  and  then  never  to  be  able  to  get  oack  into  the 
competition.  And  we  do  know  that  under  present  peer  review  ap- 
proaches, at  least  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  there  are  in- 
stitutions that  don't  do  as  well  as  others  in  those  competitions.  And 
there  are  sections  of  the  educational  process,  and  particularly  the 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  area— but  you  indicate  £dso.  Dr.  Wright, 
the  smaller  engineering  schools  which  are  providing  substantial 
training  grounds  for  future  researchers  that  we  do  rely  on,  and  yet 
they  are  coming  through  without  any  contact  at  all  with  the  kinds 
of  resources  which  we  want  to  provide  those  who  go  on  to  become 
our  best  scientists. 

The  present  15  percent,  as  Dr.  Wright  says,  is  about  the  present 
distribution  among  the  schools.  In  other  words,  those  those  who 
aren't  in  the  top  100— get  15  percent  of  the  Federal  research  dol- 
lars. And  here  we  would  say,  well,  they  got  15  percent  on  that 
scale,  we  will  give  them  15  percent  on  this— in  this  function— on 
this  purpose. 

Are  you  folks  concerned  about  schools  being  left  out  of  this  proc- 
ess and  then  not  being  able  to  attract  and  hold  the  critical  mass,  as 
I  think  Dr.  Hosier  was  mentioning — if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  that 
was. 

Dr.  Rosenberg,  do  you  want  to  start? 

Mr.  RosENBSRO.  Well,  there  are  certainly  many  needs  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  have.  I  had  thought  that  the  specihc  focus 
of  H.R.  2823  was  on  research  facilities  and  not  on  training  and 
more  broadly  defirdd  educational  facilities. 

I  agree  that  if  you  want  to  look  at  all  the  needs,  the  bill  will  be 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  Federal  participation  and 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year  total  costs.  I  think  that  the  15  percent 
minimum  funding  for  the  institutions  not  in  the  top  hundred  of 
cun  "nt  research  grant  funding  is  a  reasonable  one  within  the  con- 
text, of  the  bill  as  defined  by  its  title  and  by  its  purpose. 

Mr.  HosLER.  I  would  like  to  comment,  too,  that  I  think  one  of  the 
richer  parts  of  our  system  in  this  country  and  education  is  its  di- 
versity. And  while  I  applaud  Dr.  Sissom's  organization,  ABET,  that 
credits  universities  and  tries  to  maintain  some  minimum  stand- 
ards, I  think  we  do  run  a  risk  if  v^e  do  anything  to  weaken  the 
smaller  institutions  of  somehow  limiting  that  diversity.  In  a  rapid- 
ly  changing  society,  one  never  knows  who  is  giving  the  educat^n 
that  mi^ht  be  tb^  best  fit  for  future  needs. 

So  I  think  the  15  percent  is  appropriate.  And  as  was  indicated,  if 
you  really  want  to  embrace  the  totisil  educational  experience,  you 
are  goin^  to  incur  a  much  bigger  indebtedness  than  we  are  talking 
about  with  your  $500  million  a  year.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  and 
important  concern  to  maintain  this  diversity  and  the  availability  of 
education  geographically  to  the  largest  possible  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  whole  land-grant  principle — some  of  us  here  represent 
land-gi  ant  institutions,  is  to  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
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working  classes,  and  sometimes  you  have  to  make  that  geographi- 
cally available  because  some  of  these  people  are  not  able  to  go 
law  distances  to  obtain  an  education  and  pay  a  very  high  price. 

So  I  endorse  the  idea  of  trying  to  assure  that  smaller  institutions 
are  not  shut  out  of  this  process,  but  it  would  require  very  careful 
screening  to  make  sure  they  don't  try  to  do  everything  across  the 
board  and  that  they  concentrate  in  some  areas  of  engineering,  for 
example,  or  some  areas  of  science,  because  there's  no  way  every  in- 
stitution in  the  country  can  have  a  full  complement  of  equipment 
and  expertise  in  every  field,  oo  you  have  to  be  very  careful  that 
you  don't  spread  yourself  too  thiuiy. 

Mr.  SissoM.  May  I  piggyback  on  that,  please,  and  alsu  onto  Dr. 
Wright's  statement  a  moment  ago. 

The  number  I  gave  from  the  ASEE  study  over  a  7-year  period  of 
8  point  something  percent  reduction  in  space  per  graduate  student, 
was  38  percent  for  the  smallest  of  the  schools,  if  you  divide  them 
into  four  categories— it  was  38  pe/cent  for  the  various— for  the 
smaller  schools.  And  we  are  talking  about  per  graduate  student — 
the  reason  that  parameter  was  selected,  of  course,  is  they  are  alleg- 
edly doing  research  in  graduate  programs  is  the  reason  it  fits. 

Mr.  Walgren.  There  were  also  graduate  students  in  the  smaller 
mstitutions? 

Mr.  SissoM.  Oh,  yes.  Yes,  the  number  is  per  graduate  and  not 
per— per  total  student. 

Mr.  Walgren.  So  something  very  different  is  going  on  in  the 
smaller  schools  

Mr.  SissoM.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Walgren  [continuing].  Than  is  going  on  in  the  larger 
schools. 

Mr.  SissoM.  Yes;  and  I  think  this  would  argue  foit  increasing  the 
number,  as  Dr.  Wright  said,  although  I  said  m  my  presentation 
that  I  think  the  NSF  assessment  will  help  us  know  more  what  we 
ought  to  do.  I  thinh  ^he  data  will  be  better  when  that  assessment 
gets  under  way. 

Mr.  HosLER.  As  graduate  schools  and  we  have  a  stake  in  these 
smaller  schools,  larger  research  universities,  because  these  arr  a 
source  for  graduate  students,  and  w..  would  like  to  see  them  enter 
in  graduate  school  with  appropriate  educational  experiences  based 
on  up-to-date  laboratories  and  computers,  and  so  forth. 

I  could,  again,  cite  anecdotal  evidence  of  people  from  some — and 
I  have  done  a  lot  of  lecturing  at  small  universities  and  sometimes 
I'm  appalled  at  the  lack  of  facilities  and  lack  of  expert  faculty  in 
institutions  that  are  giving  engineering  degrees,  or  chemistry  de- 
grees, or  physics  degrees.  And  I  think  the  figures  you  quote— as  Dr. 
Sissom  has  quoted — indicate  that  we  have  somewhat  depreciated 
the  facilities  and  the  expertise  available  in  many  of  these  small  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Wa^orsn.  Now  one  of  my  sort  of  recmring  thoughts  is  that 
although  ^ou  probably  can  and  should  resist  concentration  at  every 
juncture  if  there  wer^  other  parts  of  the  system  that  were  heavily 
committed  to  distributive  strength,  or  increasing  the  strength  in  a 
distributive  way— you  mentioned  a  geographical  way— as  far  as  I 
know,  at  least  within  the  National  Science  Foundation  there's  zero 
geographical  requirement. 
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Now,  there  is  a  distributive  requirement  but  in  a  very  small  pro- 
gram, and  I  don't  know  what  we  are  doing  in  land-grant  area.  I 
suppose  the  States  are  doing  something  there. 

But  my  point  is  that  if  you  had  real  commitment  in  other  parts 
of  the  system  to  assure  the  quality  of  education  in  institutions  that 
mi^ht  not  be  able  to  compete  for  these  grants,  you  would  be  more 
willing  to  allow  the  grants  to  be  more  focused.  But  absent  that,  it 
really  makes  you  want  to  resist  the  concentration  of  targeting 
these  kinds  of  resources. 

And  I  ^^ess— another  question  just  for  discussion— iiv  hen  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  was  first  created,  they  did  recognize  that 
the  tendency  of  concentration  in  academic  research  and  attempted 
to  urge  the  Foundation  to  work  against  that.  But  it  seems  that  in 
those  intervening  35  years,  we  are  crossing  a  threshold  where  the 
natural  forces  of  concentration  are  dramatically  accelerating  as  in- 
struments become  so  singular  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
educational  institution.  And  has  that  gone  to  the  point— has  that 
accelerated  to  the  point  that  we  really  better  start  to  resist  pro- 
grams that  would  tend  to  concentrate  research  capability  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  institutions? 

Mr.  HosLER.  There  iS  a  National  Science  Board  study  which  I 
saw  last  month  which  addrepces  this  geographic  distribution  and  I 
think  shows  that  things  are  pretty  well  distributed  geographically 
in  proportion  to  population  from  NSF. 

You  might  want  to  look  at  that  study.  I  think  that  does  handle 
that  prettv  well. 

But  I  think  the  colonel  from  DDR&E  who  testified  earlier  this 
afternoon  indicated  they  are  £uldressing  the  fellowship  problem  and 
travel  grants,  and  so  forth,  to  give  access  to  these  facilities  on  the 
part  of  people  from  smaller  institutions  or  from  large  institutions 
where  there  are  concentrated  facilities  that  can  only  be  one  of  a 
kind,  or  two  or  three  of  a  kind.  I  think  that's  a  verv  important  con- 
cept that  there  be  fellowships  available,  or  internships  available  so 
that  at  the  very  least,  faculty  and  graduate  students  can  have 
access  to  these  one  or  two  of  a  kind  facilities.  Very  often  the  facili- 
ty would  t>e  available  to  them  were  they  able  to  sustain  themselves 
at  that  facility  for  the  summer  months  or  for  a  few  months  a  year 
to  do  experiments — and  that  does  happen  in  large  part  in  some  fa- 
cilities which  have  built-in  funds,  whether  it's  A^gonne  Laboratory, 
or  Brcokhaven,  where  there  are  built-in  funds  to  provide  access  to 
their  facility  on  the  part  of  peoL.3  from  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  Dr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Well,  happily,  I  think,  to  some  extent  this  prob- 
lem is  self-regulating,  at  least  in  one  aspect.  Large  universities  that 
are  pursuing  very  complicated  research  programs  demanding  very 
large  and  expensive  and  complicated  instruments,  also  require  spe- 
cialists to  operate  and  to  run  them. 

'^'his  bill  beinff  directed  towards  the  equipment  part  of  the  equa- 
tion, you  see,  allows  universities,  large  or  small,  to  participate  in 
the  program,  whatever  their  means,  and  the  responsibility  of  pick- 
ing up  the  operational  costs  and  the  personnel  costs,  and  so  forth, 
that  go  to  this  part  of  the  equation  come  from  anothei  source.  And 
earlier  I  called  attention  to  the  decision — the  programmatic  deci- 
sions that  had  been  made  in  the  papl  decade  or  so — program  man- 
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a^ers  have  been  somewhat  analogous  to  having  a  common  commu- 
nity auiomobile  where  everyone  is  pretty  willing  to  put  in  the 
money  for  the  gasoline  and  to  feed  the  car  the  gasoline,  but  nobody 
thinks  much  about  the  oil  and  the  tires. 

And  our  problem  now  is  simply  we  have  neglected  a  very  essen- 
tial part  of  our  overall  research  enterprise  that  happens  to  be  cen- 
tered in  the  equipment  area,  maintenance  of  equipment,  the  re- 
placement, and  so  forth.  And  the  virtue  of  this  bill  is  directed  spe- 
cifically to  that  part  of  the  problem.  And  for  my  part,  I  recognize 
the  'egitimacy  of  what's  been  said  about  the  needs  of  small  univer- 
sities and  so  forth,  but  I  do  not  personally  think  they  are  threat- 
ened in  any  way  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Dr.  Wright? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would— to  take  a  slightly  different  tack— I  think 
you  are  onto  an  issue  that  is  of  national  significance  and  probably 
isn't  being  discussed  by  universities,  and  that  is  the  distributive 
issue.  I  don't  think  it^s  primarily  an  educational  issue.  I  think  it's 
an  economic  issue.  That  what  we  find,  I  do  believe,  is  the  concen- 
tration that  you  referred  to  where  it's  more  and  more — getting 
more  and  more  concentrated,  becauise  the  Government  research 
support  in  the  university  provides  a  nucleus  for  economic  develop- 
ment. And  so  that  the  distribution  of  reseai'ch  funds  is  no  longer 
just  an  educational  matter,  or  a  research  matter,  it  really  is  an  eco- 
nomic matter,  because  where  those  funds  go  they  nucleate  an  in- 
dustry which  will  be  the  modem  industry  of  tomorrow.  And  so  I 
think  there  is  a  distributive  issue  because  the  distribution  of  Feder- 
al monev  really  controls  the  economy  in  that  part— in  the  proximi- 
ty to  where  the  money  is  being  distributed,  and  it  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  research  and  education. 

Mr.  Walgren.  And  that  would  feed  on  itself  to  the  degree  that 
the  local  industry  then  provided  the  matching  grants  for  future 
funding  and—if  you  weren^i  in  that  tirst  round,  you  fail  behind 
pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yeah.  If  you  are  trying  to  build  a  high  technology 
cluster  today,  then  you  are— you've  got  a  difficult  problem  with 
catching  up,  that's  right. 

Mr.  HOSLER.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  felt  you  could  maybe  le- 
verage those  funds  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  specified  in  the  bill 
because  there  is  the  local  interest  on  the  part  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  on  the  part  of  the  State  development  of  authorities.  So 
that  they  are  williri  to  ante  up  because  they  see  the  industrial  de- 
velopment which  follows  the  research. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Of  course,  a  true  have-not  university  would  really 
have  trouble  matching  a  70  percent,  coming  up  to  70  percent  as  op- 
posed to  50  percent. 

Mr.  HoSLER.  Probably  so.  But  it  would  be  a  good  motivating 
factor  for  their  development  office.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walgren.  Did  you  want  to  add  something,  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  On  a  slightly  different  topic,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Sure. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  wanted  to — to  give  my  answer  to  your  earlier  ques- 
tion this  afternoon  concerning  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  funds 
proposed  to  be  appropriated.  And  my  answer  is,  if  I  can  rely  on  the 
number  which  we  have  developed  for  our  system  and  extrapolate 
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that  nationally,  one  would  find  that  probably  something  on  the 
order  of  $15  bUlion  rather  than  $10  billion  would  be— that's  how 
my  calculation  would  come  out.  So  at  least  by  that  crude  measure, 
one  can  see  that  the  $10  bUlion  certainly  is  in  the  right  ball  park. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Uh-huh.  Is  that  based  on  your  $4  billion 
number  

Mr.  Bakkr.  No,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Walgren  [continuing].  Or  your  $1.6  billion? 

Mr.  Baker.  It's  based  on  the  $1.6  bUlion.  If  I  assume  that  some 
80  percent  of  the  $1.6  billion  are  for  science  and  high  technology, 
that  Cfdculation  comes  out  about  $13  bUlion,  or  $12.8  billion  in  fact. 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  see. 

Mr.  Baker.  So  by  that  calculation  at  least  it  shows  that  the  $10 
bUlion  is  certainly  in  the  right  ball  park  and  not  overstated  by  any 
mecms. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Do  you  have  any  advice  on  the  question  of  criteria 
for  the  competition?  How  are  choices  to  be  made  between  these 
proposals?  Now,  I  guess  each  agency  would  be  a  little  bit  different. 
You  have  multiple  funding  sources  here,  each  making  its  own  deci- 
sion, and  I  guess  using  their  own  criteria.  But  are  there  ways 
that— I  suppose  there  are  ways  you  could  work  those  criteria  to  be 
more  inclusive  of  some  settings  that  would  otherwise  excluded. 
Your  criterion  was  that  you  wanted  to  bmld  strength  where  it  is 
presently  not.  You  could  select  for  the  opposite,  couldn't  you? 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  criteria  that— you  know,  we  all 
say,  well,  we  want  quality  and  we  want  excellence.  How  is  that  to 
be  judged?  Yes? 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  WeU,  I  think  one  criterion  that  hasn't  been  men- 
tioned is  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  activities  fit  in  with 
defined  national  need,  whatever  that  is — each  of  the  six  agencies 
has  its  own  menu  of  projects  which  in  a  given  year  or  in  a  given  5- 
year  period  it  thinks  are  important  to  be  pursued.  So  I  think  that's 
certainly  one  of  the  important  criteria. 

Second,  to  the  extent  to  which  I  take  the  reading  of  the  bUl  that 
the  aim  of  the  bUl  is  to  further  research  capacity  of  the  country— 
one  has  to  look  at  quality.  I  think  that  that  is  really  almost  the 
overriding  criterion.  I  think  that  there  can  be  some  distributional 
ones  that  can  be  added,  but  cedainly  the  question  of  quality  cannot 
be  left  out. 

Mr.  Hosler.  If  you  take  the  inverse  to  that,  you  could  dispense 
unlimited  funds  and  perhaps  not  wind  up  with  much  of  a  product 
at  all  if  you  did  it  all  on  a  distributive  basis  and  used  the  inverse  of 
track  record  or  credibUity  based  on  past  performance.  It  seems  to 
me  the  minimum  of  your  85  percent  has  to  be  bzsed  on  national 
needs  plus  track  record  and  performance  and  I  think  it's  very  im- 
portant as  to  whether  an  institution  or  the  conununity  in  which  an 
institution  resides  is  wUling  to  make  a  partial  investment.  And  so 
even  as  written  with  the  50  percent  matching  you  havo  a  pretty 
good  guarantee  that  people  must  have  some  commitment  in  an 
area  before  they  are  going  to  get  any  of  these  funds.  I  think  that 
commitment  is  terribly  important. 

Mr.  Walgren.  The  bUl  as  it's  written  mentions  that  the  criteria 
wUl  include,  among  other  things,  the  contribution  which  the 
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project  would  make  toward  the  range  of  training  needs— national, 
regional,  and  State  research  and  related  training  needs. 

Now,  if  you  were  to  turn  something  like  that  over  to  these  ^en- 
des  they  would  essentially  have  a  free  hand  at  that  point,  wouldn  t 
they'  And  they  really  could  choose  whatever  project  they  wanted 
to  choose  because  it's  not  stated  in  the  bill  how  they  are  to  weight 
this,  so  that  they  really  would  be  able  to  direct  those  funds  wherev- 
er they  chose  to  direct  them  at  point,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  HosLEB.  Yes,  very  flexible. 

Mr  Anderson.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  teat,  /es 
of  this  bill,  that  it's  written  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily well  balanced  fashion.  There  are  some  thmgs  about  it 
that  may  be  a  little  trouble  seem  to— troubleyome  to  one  party  or 
the  other.  Now  we  have  to  take  into  account,  as  you  have  m  the 
early  session,  the  feelings  of  the  agencies— and  I  noticed  that  tney 
were  not  overly  enthusiastic  about  this  bill.  I  was  surprised  but— 
that  there  wasn't  more  enthusiasm  for  it  than  I  detected.  And  I  am 
surprised  and  sorry,  too,  that  there  was  not.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
be  relieved  that  there  was  not  outright  opposition  and  they  may  go 
along  with  it.  And  I  think  that's  one  of  the  things  that  wU  charac- 
terize these  hearings  and  the  debates  as  the  bill  goes  through  ite 
process.  But  quite  honestly,  to  say  again,  I  thmk  it  s  weU  balanced. 

And  I  say  other— one  other  thing,  too,  about  the  experience  in 
the  private  sector.  It  may  be  useful  for  you  to  get  the  advice  of 
some  people  from  basic  research  laboratories  in  the  pnvate  sector. 
And  I  would  suggest  the  Exxon  Laboratories,  the  Schlumlwrger 
Laboratories,  the  Shell  Development  Laboratories  m  our  State. 
And  when  you  talk  to  them  about  how  they  finance  their  equip- 
ment and  manage  their  equipment,  you  will  be  surprised  perhaps 
to  learn  that  a  45  percent  over— overhead  rate,  or  mdirect  cost  re- 
covery rate  that  was  being  cited  earUer  today,  doesn  t  come  any- 
where near  covering  the  indirect  costs  that  are  actually  associated 
with  the  research  operation.  Indirect  cost  rates  that  are  charged 
within  the  company  in  most  of  these  places  are  100  percent,  or 
thereabouts,  and  in  some  cases  exceed  100  percent. 

Not  only  that,  if  you  look  into  the  SheU  Development  Uboratoiy 
and  see  what  their  inventory  is,  you  wUl  find  they  have  a  litUe 
more  than  $100  mUlion  worth  of  analytic  equipment  in  this  one 
laboratory  in  Houston,  and  they  spend  $4  million  each  year  on 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  equipment,  and  another  mil- 
lion on  new  acquisitions.  This  is  just  to  keep  current.  And  they 
spend  the  minimum  that  they  have  to  spend  in  order  to  meet  their 

*'°\V^n*you  look  at  the  full  cost  of  an  operation  like  that  in  the 
private  sector,  you  begin  to  realize  the  predicament  that  universi- 
ties find  themselves  in  today. 

Mr.  Walgren.  As  we  

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman  

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Baker.      ,     ^   .  ,  ,      ,.  ,  r 

Mr.  Baker  [continuing].  On  that  topic,  you  asked  earlier-l  be- 
lieve you  or  one  of  your  colleagues— asked  Mr.  Bloch  the  question 
related  to  funding  for  Department  of  Energy  laboratories  or  other 
national  laboratories.  We  manage  three  Department  of  Energy  lab- 
oratories, and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  difference  m  quality  sophisti- 
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cation  and  advanced  state  of  the  art  of  the  equipment  in  those 
three  laboratories  and  our  campuses  is  absolutely  striking,  and 
there  just  is  no  comparison.  So  there  is  clearly  from  that  one  piece 
of  data  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  level  of  funding  for  instru- 
mentation and  facilities  in  those  laboratories  as  against  at  our 
campuses. 

Mr.  HosLER.  I  don't  know  what  your  understanding  was,  but 
when  I  listened  to  the  testimony  earlier  today,  it  beemed  to  me 
that  what  NSF  and  DOD  are  doing  now  exceed  what  is  called  for  in 
this  bill  and  would  result  in  no  change,  or  perhaps  a  decrease  if 
they  wanted  to  take  the  bill  as  gospel.  The  bill  doesn't  address 
what  is  happening  now.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  look  in  the  other 
agencies  adoressed  in  the  bill,  but  as  I  listened  to  that  discussion,  I 
had  the  impression  that  maybe  this  doesn't  do  anything  if  the 
other  agencies  are  already  addressing  the  problem  in  the  way  DOD 
and  NSF  are. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Well,  I  think  it  depends  on  what — how  you 
define  facilities.  Is  it  facilities  plus  equipment  and  is  it  equipment 
over  S10,000,  equipment  over  $100,000,  equipment  over  $1  million? 
It's  true  if  you  take  equipment  plus  facinties,  NSF  in  doing  better 
them  that  now. 

Mr.  HoBLER.  Yes,  and  

Mr.  Rosenberg.  And  DOE  also. 

Mr.  Hosler.  I'm  not  familiar  enough  with  that. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  I  had  thought  this  bill  was  coming  to  the  part 
that's  been  neglected.  We've  seen  this  wonderful  new  push  toward^: 
support  of  instrumentation  equipment,  by  DOD,  NIH,  DOE  and 
Nor  in  the  past  3  years.  But  the  part  that's  been  left  out  in  the 
Federal  participation  level  is  the  bricks  and  mortar  in  your  word 
ingof  

Mr.  Wau*  Hew  the  definition  of  the  equipment  was  divided 
between  heavy,  fixed  equipment  as  opposed  to  portable  equip- 
ment—is that  the  idea?  the  way  I  heard  it,  I  heard  NSF  would 
have  satisfied  the  test  if  you  consider  fixed  equipment.  But  the 
DOD  did  not— most  of  their  money  was  going  into  a  more  transfer- 
able, or  specific  equipment  effort,  and  that  they  felt  they  would  be 
short  on  the  fixed  equipment  plus  a  bricks  and  mortar  formula. 

Mr.  Rosenberg.  Well,  Mr.  Bloch  did  mention  ships  and  wind  tun- 
nels. But  I  think  lots  that  money  is  for  computers  and  for  spec- 
trophotometers and  things  that  can  be  hauled  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  might  say  that  definition  is  really  critical  here  in 
trying  to  discuss  this  with  some  degree  of  intelligent^.  And  I  sus- 
pect that— that  as  we  look  at  our  equipment  needs,  instruuienta- 
tion  needs— at  least  in  our— based  on  our  mventories,  we  just 
simply  don't  have  the  resources,  and  the  Federal  money  just  isn't 
there  to  outfit  the  laboratories  as  we  need  to,  particularly  in  those 
advanced  state\>fthe-art  sciences.  And  another  factor  there  is  that 
the  cost  of  the  eouipment  for  today's  science  has  really  multipMed 
exponentially.  I  think  I  heard  earlier  cited  a  $300  microscope  and 
now  it's  $1  million— for  an  electron  microscope.  Well,  that— those 
are  reai  numbers.  Those  aren't  imaginary  numbers,  they  are  real— 
and  that  certainly  exacerbates  the  problem. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  all  right.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  your 
coming  and  talking  about  this  with  us  and  for  the  record,  and  we 
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look  forward  to  interacting  with  you  and  trust  you  will  follow  what 
you  hear  about  it  and  send  us  any  further  comments  and  views 
that  you  come  across.  We  appreciate  your  being  a  resource  to  the 
committee,  lliank  you  all  very  much. 
[Whereupon,  at  4:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 


H.R.  2823,  THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  24,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursu£nt  to  recess,  at  1:43  p.m.,  in  room 
2318,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Doug  Walgren  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Let  me  call  us  to  order.  I  apologize  for  the  late 
start. 

This  afternoon  the  subcommittee  continues  its  hearings  on  the 
research  facilities  modernization  problem  at  U.S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. We  have  asked  our  witnesses  to  provide  us  with  their 
general  views  on  facility  needs  and  their  suggestions  on  how  to 
meet  those  needs,  particularly  in  li^ht  of  House  bill  2823, 
the  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee,  Representative  Fuqua. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  be^ning  of  our  hearing  on  Tuesday, 
there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  legislation,  and  many  groups,  insti- 
tutions, associations,  and  individuals  have  offered  us  their  views, 
and  we  encourage  that  to  happen. 

We  have  received  more  requests  to  testify  than  we  can  accommo- 
date, but  our  subcommittee  remains  open  for  views  and  positions 
that  people  would  like  to  submit,  and  we  will  be  able  to  incorporate 
at  least  a  good  number  of  those  in  the  record  which  we  ultimately 
create. 

We  have  a  number  of  witnesses  today,  and  I  think  I  should  say, 
in  the  interest  of  time,  that  I  would  ask  you  to  make  your  presen- 
tations as  direct  as  you  can.  Full  statements  will  be  reproduced  in 
all  their  fullness  in  the  record  for  later  review  by  everyone  who 
will  have  access  to  that,  including  the  general  public. 

So  in  terms  of  the  written  statements,  there  will  be  no  problem 
in  having  them  be  literally  part  of  the  record,  and  I  certainly 
would  encourage  you  to  focus  on  parts  and  points  which  you  really 
would  like  to  underscore,  because  it  will  then  stand  out  in  the  proc- 
ess more  fully  than  if  it  is  simply  part  of  a  written  submission.  So  I 
would  encourage  vou  to  focus  on  that. 

We  will  hold  the  record  open  here  for  opening  remarks  of  our 
ranking  minority  member.  Congressman  Boehlert,  who  we  believe 
will  be  here  shortly. 
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I  would  like  to  recogriize  our  colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Valentine,  for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  considering  this  afternoon,  the  Uni- 
versity Research  Revitalization  Act  of  1985,  is  of  great  importance 
to  our  entire  Nation  as  well  as  to  our  research  universities.  Our 
research  universities  have  a  dual  role.  Not  only  do  they  provide  the 
facilities  for  actual  research,  but  they  also  train  our  future  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  The  students  at  our  universities  today  will  help 
us  to  remain  dynamic,  innovative,  and  competitive  tomorrow. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  will  hear  from  an  outstanding  group  of 
witnesses  today,  and  I  am  especially  pleased  that  among  these  wit- 
nesses will  be  Dr.  Craufurd  D.  Goodwin,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  and  vice  provost  for  research  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  NC. 

Dr.  Goodwin  is  a  distinguished  economist  who  has  authored  a 
long  list  of  scholarly  publications.  He  has  also  directed  several 
m^or  economic  projects  for  the  Ford  Foun  lation  and  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

I>r.  Good>m's  participation  in  this  hearing  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  F*'  ,  hi;  advice,  bas^  on  his  experience  and  expertise, 
wili  be  invaJviable  to  this  subcommittee.  Second,  his  presence  is  a 
reminder  of  the  mcgor  center  for  scientiflc  research  and  develop- 
ment located  in  the  Raleigh-Durham-Chapel  Hill  area  of  North 
Carolina. 

Duke  University,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  North  Caroli- 
na State,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  and  Research  Trian- 
gle Park,  and  a  number  of  related  institutions  constitute  one  of  the 
most  productive  centers  of  advanced  research  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Goodwin  will  describe  some  of  the  projects  and  efforts  in 
which  Duke  is  involved  and  explain  the  importance  of  Federal 
funds  in  providing  up-to-date  facilities  to  support  this  research. 

Without  my  presenting  a  project-by-project  or  discoveiy-by-dis- 
covery  account  of  the  scientific  leadership  of  this  portion  of  the 
Second  District  of  North  Carolina,  I  think  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  Research  Triangle  is  an  impressive  example  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  cooperation  among  Government,  universities, 
and  the  private  sector. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  subcommittee  will  learn  much 
from  Dr.  Goodwin  and  these  other  witnesses.  This  is  a  vital  subject. 
Our  research  universities  are  ^  national  resource  which  must  be 
maintained  and  modernized  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to 
stand  for  innovation  and  leadership. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Valentine. 

We  want  just  to  clear  unanimous  consent  for  any  photographs 
and  television  taping  that  folks  may  be  interested  in  doing.  With- 
out objection,  you  are  very  welcome  to  be  here,  and  we  are  glad 
you  are. 

The  first  panel,  let  me  call  to  the  table  Dr.  Don  Phillip,  who  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  Govemment-University-Industry  Re- 
search Roundtable;  Dr.  John  Sherman,  vice  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges;  Dr.  David  Garin,  treasurer  of 
the  National  Coalition  for  Science  and  Technology,  who  is  accom- 
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panied  by  Dr.  Phillip  Speser,  executive  director  of  the  National  Co- 
alition for  Science  and  Technology;  and  Dr.  Craufurd  Goodwin,  as 
Mr.  Valentine  has  said,  vice  provost  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Duke  University. 

Gentlemen,  welcome  to  our  record  here.  Just  for  continuity's 
sake,  why  don't  we  start  off  with  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  then  fall  back 
into  the  order  in  which  I  introduced  you  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  why  don't  you  just  start  off?  Welcome  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CRAUFURD  GOODWIN,  DEAN,  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL,  AND  VICE  PROVOST  FOR  RESEARCH,  DUKE  UNIVER- 
SITY; DON  1.  PHILLIPS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  GOVERNMENT- 
UNIVERSITY-INDUSTRY  RESEARCH  ROUNDTABLE;  DAVID 
GARIN,  TREASURER,  NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOCY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PHILLIP  SPESER,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY;  AND  JOHN  F.  SHERMAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today.  My  name  is  Craufurd  Goodwin.  I  am  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  and  vice  provost  for  research  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  NC. 

I  have  submitted  written  testimony  which  has  been  distributed 
to  you.  In  the  few  minutes  available  to  me  now,  I  would  like  to 
review  the  highlights  of  this  testimony. 

First  of  all,  I  must  emphasize  that  this  proposed  legislation  re- 
sponds to  an  enormous  problem  facing  all  research  universities 
today:  how  to  house  and  to  sustain  tAe  research  of  those  members 
of  our  faculties  who  stand  at  the  rapidly  changing  frontiers  of  sci- 
ence. The  science  which  we  do  in  our  laboratories  and  on  our  com- 
puters and  research  -vessels  is  the  principal  means  through  which 
this  Nation  retains  its  technological  superiority,  yielding  both  the 
ideas  and  the  trained  personnel  upon  which  a  modem  economy  de- 
pends. 

The  problem  for  the  sponsors  of  science  today— Government,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  universities— is  not  simply  to  replenish  people 
and  instruments.  Advances  in  knowledge  sometimes  force  changes 
in  the  form  and  style  of  scientific  endeavor,  rendering  inadequate 
or  obsolete  the  large  capital  structures  which  house  the  science. 
How  are  these  to  be  replaced?  Inattention  to  these  fundamental 
needs  will  block  the  progress  of  science  even  when  other  needs  for 
training  and  equipment  are  attended  to. 

I  have  drawn  attention  in  my  written  testimony  to  several  major 
research  facilities  on  the  Duke  University  campus  which  are  oper- 
ated cooperatively  with  our  neighboring  institutions,  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh,  all  of  which  were  built  with  some  form  of  Feder- 
al assistance  under  earlier  enlightened  legislation. 

I  described  the  Triangle  University's  nuclear  laboratory,  the 
Phytotron,  and  the  Triangle  University's  computation  center.  I 
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might  have  added  also,  the  research  vessel  Cape  Hatteras,  operated 
jointly  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

These  facilities  are  all  now  in  need  of  new  construction  because 
of  the  rapidly  advancing  science  in  the  fields  they  represent.  We 
cannot  envision  where  construction  funds  can  be  found  without  sig- 
nificant leadership  from  the  Federal  Government.  This  condition  is 
just  as  true  for  our  traditional  science  departments  such  as  chemis- 
try, geology,  or  computer  science  as  for  the  special  cooperative  fa- 
cilities. Put  most  simply,  the  price  of  staying  on  the  frontier  of  sci- 
ence is  providing  adequate  facilities  for  research.  The  need  grows 
virtually  as  rapidly  as  does  the  imagination  of  our  scientists. 

I  especially  like  the  matching  requirement  in  the  bill.  Even 
though  for  a  private  university  this  condition  can  be  onerous,  I 
think  this  feature  acknowledges  the  noed  for  at  least  a  quadapar- 
tite  partnership  in  meeting  this  challenge.  A  matching  provision 
will  ensure  that  the  State  governments,  the  private  sector,  and  the 
universities  themselves  will  join  in  to  achieve  a  result  which  is  in 
our  mutual  interest. 

I  do  hope  that  at  the  start  of  this  program  at  least  some  means 
may  be  found  to  make  the  funds  aimed  at  facilities  revitalization 
additive  to,  rather  than  substitutive  of,  research  and  development 
funds  now  in  the  depiutmental  budgets. 

I  appreciate  the  serious  problem  of  the  budget  deficit,  but  I  am 
mindful  also  of  the  dependence  we  have  upon  technological  im- 
provement to  bring  about  the  economic  growth  which  will  help  to 
eliminate  this  deficit.  It  will  be  regrettable  if  the  funds  to  revitalize 
our  research  facilities  must  come  at  the  expense  of  the  science  that 
takes  place  in  those  facilities. 

I  have  very  few  suggestions  for  a4justments  in  the  bill.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  coverage  be  extended  specifically  to  include  such  re- 
search-related capital  facilities  as  repair  shops  and  the  fixed  equip- 
ment that  goes  into  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  very  clear  that  this  is  not  a  bill  to  provide  for  new  research 
instrumentation . 

Also,  I  would  like  to  see  consideration  given  to  a  larger  role  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  bill.  The  NSF  unquestionably  has  the  experience,  tradition,  and 
mission  to  distribute  these  resources  efficiently  and  fairly  through 
a  competitive  peer  review  process. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today  in  support  of  this  farsighted  legislation  I  will 
be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Goodwin  follows:] 
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l&blihUNr  Of  LHAUhUHU  QUODMIN 


Uuk«  'Jn*v«rsitv 


Mr.     Lh«irm«n»  •nd  m«mD«r»  of  th«  9ubt.ommitt««  i   1  appr^ciat*  thm 
opportunity  to  appear  b»for»  you  today.     My  nam*  is  Lrauturd  boodwin  aid 
i  am  l>«an  ot  the  braduat»  School  and  Vic«-Krovo«t  for  H«««arch  at  Duk« 
University,   in  Durham,  North  Laroilna. 


university  campusss.     bsfors  commsntlng  on  ths  specific  provisions  ot 
the  bill.  Xst  ms  shars  itth  you  a  few  observations  regarding  the  need 
*~    the  federal  government        invest  funds  In  capital  resources  for 
research,  using  the  situation  at  Duke  University  as  an  example. 

HcjedTch  Kevi  t al  1  r at  1  on  Ne'?as  at  Uut'e 

Duke  University  has  a  mixture  of  typical  and  unusual  research 
facilities.     In  addition  to  science  and  engineering  laboratories, 
libra-ies,  i^achine  and  electronic  repair  shops,  the  University  has  a 
large  animal  care  facility,  a  regional  computing  facility,  shared  with 
two  other  neighboring  research  universities,  a  special  plant  growth 
facility  called  a  Phytotron,  and  a  regional  nuclear  laboratory  facility 


Ihe  bill  before  you,  H.H.     2B23,  addi 


an  important  problem  on 
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callad  fUNL.  or    irxanglt  Urnv»r«iti©»  Nucl»«r  L«t)or«torv.     «i  I  of  th*a* 
■p*cializ»d  iara*  rstearcn  taciiittvt  haw  tmmn  Q«n«routiy  aupportvcj  bv 
f*d*rai  funds.     bom*  of  th»  ma  lor  funding  ag*nci«t  ha^  ■  tsMn  th« 
National   inatitutva  of  Hvaith,   th*  National  bci«nc«  f-oundation,  and  th« 
D»partm»nt  of  tnwrqy.     indved.   it  i%  accurate  to  aav  that  withoiit  th» 
support  Of  thm%m  agvnci**.  th«a«  tacilitiva  would  not  •xitt. 

ih0  history  of  th»  conitruction  fundinQ  for  two  of  thsts  regional 
r»March  facilitiva,    rUNL  and  th»  Phytotron,  is  initructivs,   at  it 
iiluatrat«s  th»  Bf f •ctiv»n»»»  of  juit  th»  aort  of  matchina  funding  modsl 
proposed  by  th»  bill.     Back  in  th»  nid-196u  ■  th»  National  Sci»nc» 
Foundation  had  two  program*  that  fundsd  rsMarch  facilitiss  conatruction 
and  r»noyat ion  — tha  Graduate  Scianca  Faciliti»i  Program  and  tna 
Spacializsd  Raaaarch  Facilitiaa  Support  Pro.^ram.     Thaia  two  programs 
partially  fundsd  ths  construction  for  both  of  thsss  facilitiss,  with 
Duks  Univsrsity  providing  matching  funds.     7hs  facts  suggsst  that, 
without  th»  fadaral  .ratching  program,  ssvsral  hundrsd  graduate  studsnts 
in  tha  flslds  of  nuclaar  physics  and  plant  biology  (including  Gsorga 
K»yworth.  tha  Pr«»id«nt  s  Scianca  Adv. sor)  would  not  hava  had  accass  to 
thsss  unigua  rasaarch  and  training  rasourcas.     Sinca  tha  complatior  of 
thasa  two  facilitias  in  tha  mid-1960  s,  tha  graduata  studants  working 
both  at  TUNL  and  tha  Phytotron  hava  coma  not  cnly  from  Duka  biit  from  our 
naighbors,  tha  Univaralty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapal  Hill  and  North 
Carolina  Stata  Univarsity  at  Ralaigh. 

TUNL,  I  should  add,  is  tha  homs  of  tha  world  s  first  ryclo-Braff , 
which  IS  uaad  to  maka  pracislon  maasuramants  for  nautron  and  chargad 
particla  raactions.  Tha  Phytotron  is  ona  of  two  or  thraa  controllad 
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plant  aruwth  •nviror.mvnt  tacilitisi  in  *.tym  Unitifd  btatiti.    I  htt  building 

more  than  4cj  vsparatslv  controlled  arowth  cnamoers  which  can  h»  u««d 
to  te«t  th»  oroHth  rs«pon«s«  of  different  plant!  under  different 
condi t 1 on«. 

Neither  of  these  taciiitiev  haa  been  renovated  or  lubitanti al 1 v 
added  to  since  it  waa  DuUt   in  tne  mid-«ixtie«.     both  foresee  the  need 
to  expand  within  the  next  tnree  or  four  yeara,     Mt  thia  point  it  la  not 
clear  u.'here  the  funda  mih   come  from  to  finance  the  conatr ucti on . 

Lonaider  the  example  of    lUNL,      I  he  facility      operating  coata  are 
covered  bv  a  five  year  contract  with  tht  Department  of  fcnerqy.     OOL  can 
request  a  line  item  aopropr i ation  for  capital  expendi turea  for   lUNL  in  a 
future  appropriations  bill  but  there  are  oroblema  with  thia  mechanism 
aside  from  its  vulnerability  to  the  legiwlatlve  process.      The  main 
problem,  from   lUNL  s  point  of  view.   Is  t^*e  laq  in  time  between  wnen  lUNL 
provides  DUE  with  an  estimate  of   its  capital  costs  and  the  tlm^^  the 
money  is  appropriated,   roughly  two  vears  later.     In  the  Interim  the 
capital  costs  have  risen  and  other  changes  have  taken  place.     Yet  DUt 
does  not  have  the  autho'^lty  to  provide  other  funds  to  make  adiustments, 
leaving   fUNL  with  a  debt,   if  the  project  proceeds,  that  must  be  paid. 
The  restrictions  on  DOE  s  funding  of  capital  resources  from  its  regular 
R«<D  budget  are  aevere.     DQt  grantees  cannot  even  buv  furniture  with  DUL 
funda. 

Ihe  operators  at  the  Phytotron  have  several  capital  projects  in 
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muut.   It   turidfc  wvrte^  to  Uwctimc  AvailAbltf.     h' i   could        e  ne>M  and 
VAluabitf  rasva^cn  possiois.     Une  ma  lor  naad  i%  for  tall  qrowth  cnambern. 
Hll  ut  tnti  prsBsnt  ones  are  seven   teet  tail.      Ihi«  means  that  onlv  vouna 
plants  can  om  studied  in  the  cnambers.     4  all  chamders,  ot   iz  to  13  ^eett 
could  accomodate  older  plants,  especially  trees.     Such  chamtsers  could  be 
fitted  into  the  present  ouildmq.     Ur  course,  even  more  useful  Mould  be 
to  ctonstruct  an  addition  to  the  building  that  could  accommodate  taller 
c*>ambc;rs.  with  room  tor  several   trees  at  once,  making  helpful  comparison 
studies  possible  over  longer  periods  ot  time.     A  second  need  is  for  an 
air    filter  system  to  cleanse  the  air  cominQ  mto  the  PhVtotron  of  the 
chemical   oollutants  that  are  increasingly  a  problem  m  North  Harolma. 
buch  pollutants  may        aftectmq  the  growth  of  the  plants  m  x  >e 
1 abor  atory . 

Another  important  regional  resrarch  facility  Is  the  Iriangle 
Universities  Computation  Center.  A  Jointly  supported  regional  computer 
network  of  the  three  universities,  Duke,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  NC  btate, 
TUCC  Mill  be  the  ioqlcal   place  for  the  region  s  first  supercomputer,  as 
soon  as  the  funds  become  available,   An  attachment  to  this  testimony 
provides  additional   information  about  some  of  the  important  research 
under  way  at  TUCC. 


Returning  to  the  subject  of  Duke  University's  needSi  the 
university  s  regular  laboratory  space  is  an  equally  Important  component 
ot  Its  research  facilities.     Here  the  need  for  renoyation  and 
construction  far  outpaces  the  university's  resources.     In  thiSt  Duke  s 
situation  is  quite  typical  of  that  found  at  most  ma  lor  research 
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uni  v»r»i  tiB»,   includino  our  nsarstt  n»iahfcor».  the  Univitrsitv  01  North 
Ljtroiina  a'   Lhapsi  Hi  i  i  and  North  Laroiina  t>tat«  UnivsrSitv.  10 
liiuktratst  Lmt  uc  consider  tha  ■xampia  of  tha  naadl  }n  ths  discipline 
oi  chsfflistrv* 

t>«v«ntMn  vsart  aoo,  Uuks  Univsrtity  constructed  a  sorslv  nssdsd 
n»N  chsfflistrv  Duiidina*     Mqain,  ths  sariv  history  oi  the  buildinq  s 
tinancinQ  liiustratei  th»  k»y  roi»  that  th»  Inderal  qov»rhm»nt  has 
played  in  the  provision  of  research  and  teachina  buildinQS.     0+  the  *7.V 
million  in  t:3tal  construction  costs  o+  th#  new  chemistry  building,  the 
National  faiience  foundation  s  Uraduate  facience  facilities  Program 
providBO  ov»    *1  million.     Uuke  covered  most  o+  the  r»st  0+  the  cost. 

lodav,  this  highly  used  facility  can  no  lonQer  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Chemists  whose  research  it  houses.      I  he  desioh  o*  tht  building  was 
appropriate  for  the  chemistry  of  those  days,  which  was  primarily 
synthetic  chemistry.     Synthetic  chemistry  requires  a  significant  amount 
ot  bench  soace  and  many  ventilation  hoods  and  other  devices  to  re.rtove 
the  tumes  from  the  buUdlhg.      Ihe  chemistry  builoinq  is  therefore  well 
supplied  with  bench  spat  t  and  hoods.     Not  surprisingly-  since  the 
building  was  constructed,  the  laboratory  needs  of  synthetic  chemists 
have  changed.     Lasers  are  now  commonly  used  for  routine  synthetic 
applications,  as  well   as  In  mahy  other  fields  of  chemistry.  This 
technology  requires  different  kinds  of  space  ahd  safety  resources.  In 
addition,  the  frontier  work  on  the  Ihterface  between  biology  ahd 
Chemistry,  now  a  very  active  flsld,  requires  containment  facilities 
never  oreamed  of  as  necessary  In  1967. 
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Mnothvr  ch«nQ*  xn  th»  diKcipliriQ  of  chttmistrv  th«t  h«t  import «nt 
impliCAtioriA  tor  th»  rate«rch  faciUtiss  i«  th«  nmmd  for  t»mp«r«tur« 
control.     Ihit  is  th«  rvtult  of  thm  movvmvnt  :n  thm  tivld  «wav  from 
l«ra«-BCAl«  tvnthvtic  work  «nd  tow«rds  phv«ic«l  «ppl icAtiont.     r4ot  «i 1 
buildinq«  built  in  tha  ly£>u  «  c«n  b«  «d«pt«d  r««dilv  to  «d«au«t« 
tvmovratur*  control,  makino  n«M  bulldinaa  n»c*tt«rv  if  n«w  vvnturvt  in 
chvmifitrv  or*  to  b»  pur«u«d.     In  thm  words  of  th«  chsirfpjkn  of  our 
Chwmistry  Uvpartmant .  Dr.  Lharlvt  Lochmullttr     "b»tt«r  «p«ce  mvans  bi*tt»r 
chvfflifctrv. " 


u  jffimet.j  =»  un  M.l\.  Jw>-- 

1h»  biU  H.R.  at  proposed  would  cartainly  h«lp  tc  channvl 

f«d»ral  funds  to  finance  nwdvd  construction  and  r«no'      .v     in  academic 
r»«»arch  facilities  across  thm  country.     8lnc«,  howvvt    «  y»      ar«  w«l 1 
awar*  of  what  thm  bill  s««ks  to  accofflplish,   l«t  mm  foci      inSv  >ad  on  hoH 
thm  bill  might  bm  improved  to  achivvv  th«s«  goals  mor«  t   'vet  v«ly. 

An  obvious  and  important  issuv  to  which  you  hav«  no  d'.  )3t  alrvady 
giv»n  som*    hought  is  th«  quvstion  of     3w  to  d«fin«  "rmmmM^rc 
facilities.'    Since  the  bill  contains  no  definition,  let  me  pr. 
one.   In  the  bill,  research  facilities  should  be  defined  to  meant 


building*  or  parts  of  buildings  where  research  is 


conducted,  mi^chine  shops  and  other  fabrication  and 
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r*p«ir  facilitivs  for  rvsvarch  •quipm*nti  and  fix*d 
r»s««rch  •quipm*nt. 

Machin*  mhopm  and  othv"  fabrication  and  repair  facilitivk  for  rvsvarch 
•qutpfflvnt  ar*  included  in  th*  dsfiniticn  b*caus*  th*v  ar*  a  k«y  r«sourc» 
facility  for   r*B*arch»rs.     Mhvn  much  shops  ar«  poorlv  vquippffd,  with 
out-of--dat»  machinery,  frontier  rvsvarch  can  grind  to  a  halt.  As 
rvsvarch  vquiprnvnt  bvcomvs  mor*  widviy  computBrizvd  and  fflffctronic, 
sophistocatvd  rvpair  shops  ar«  mwmn  morm  assvntial.  Univ«rsiti«s 
subsidiz*  th«  costs  of  operating  th«s«  shops,  but  th«  vxprns*  of 
purchasino  n*w  •quipmvnt  for  thvm  is  sumvtimvs  impossibl*  for 
univvrsltivs  to  Afford.     It  is  unfortunate  but  tru*  that  univ«rsiti»s 
t»nd  to  postpon*  buying  such  ffguipinffnt. 

Notably  •KCludvd  from  my  proposed  definition  is  th«  broad  t«rm, 
"r«s«arch  •quipmffnt."  In  my  vlvv   if  th«  tvrm  is  us«d  In  its  g«n«ral 
s«ns«,in^t»ad  of  th«  narrower  t«rm,   "fix«d  •quipmvnt,"  th«  impact  of  th« 
bill  on  th»  r»«»arch  facilities  of  th«  nation  could  h«  significantly 
mut«d.     hvdvral  uttssion  agvncivs  with  a  prov«n  r«luctanc«  to  fund 
construction  and  rsnovation  would  m««t  th«  bill  s  spending  r«guir«m«nts 
by  allocating  th«  "rssvarch  facilitiffs"  monivs  on  r«s«arch 
instrumentation  instvad.     hor*  funds  ar«  always  nMdffd  for  r«s«arch 
•quipmvnti  but  such  a  practic*  distorts  th«  intk*itions  of  thv  bill  and 
shouiw  not  b»  p4rmitt«d.     Facilitivs  n**ds  ar*  also  gr«at. 

A  sacond  iwsu*  is  th*  formula  th«  bill  us«s  to  d«t«rmin«  th» 
amount  aach  ag«ncy  would  b*  authorized  to  sp*nd.     In  th«  current 
v*rsiont  that  amount  would  b*  roughly  proportional  to  that  agency's 
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current  obliQationi  tor  hfcU  to  univ»rtiti»t  mnO  co11»q»i.     by  thii 
forfliula,  uiina  titcal   v««r  IVd/  author i «ati on  ^iQur.i.  th«  National 
bcienca  l-oundation  would  ba  ratpon«iblB  tor  roughly  l/t)  □+  tha  'pot.  '  It 
!■  intaraating  that,   in  lV6b,  univartitiai  racaivao  about   1/2  ot  thair 
HIcU  Pl«nt  fundi  irom  tha  National  Scianca  Foundation.     fhat  tact  ii 
cartair.ly  borna  out  by  Uuka  ■  atory.     Thara  mmy  ba  great  lagillativa  and 
political  wiadoffi  in  uaing  tha  bill  ■  praaant  +or(iiula  to  diatributa  tha 
funda  acroaa  tha  aganciaa.     Yat  hiatorically  tha  National  facianca 
Foundation  a  commitmant  to  univaraity  r.iaarch  faciUtiaa  and  univ.riity 
baaic  acianca  haa  baan  much  mora  central   than  thii  +orffiula  reflecti. 
PerhaPi  that  agency  a  enormoua  experience  and  underatandi nq  of  the 
nature  ot  reaearch  at  univariitiei  ,  aa  well  aa  the  key  role  it  playrd 
in  the  196U  a  in  building  the  current  i nf raitructure ,  ought  to  count  for 
aomething  in  the  'aili  a  deiign. 


A  tMrd  iaaue  relatei  to  the  Jill  a  technical  funding  proviaiona. 
It  ^a  prooably  important  that  the  bill  require  the  appropriation  ot  new 
fundi  for  the  program  for  a  oeriod  of  leveral   yean  before  the  10% 
clauie  11  triggered.     Thii  would  help  to  avoid  an  abrupt  diilocation  3f 
the  RltD  iyite«  that  (flight  reiult  if  the  program  had  been  fundad  with  new 
fundi  for  only  one  year|   leveral  Vaari  ot  new  fundi  would  provide  the 
agenc^ei  with  more  yean  of  experience  with  the  program  before  iti 
requirement 1  were  incorporated  into  the  agency  i  RfcD  budget. 


in  doling,   I  would  like  to  thank  >ou  tor  inviting  me  to  ihare  my 
thouphti  with  yOL  today.     1  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  iti  foreiight 
in  recognizing  the  contribution  that  our  reiearch  tacilitiai  maktf  to  the 
Quality  Of  the  reiearch  we  conduct.     1  would  be  happV  to  aniwar  any 
quaat lora. 
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APPENDIX  ATTACHMBNT  TO  THE  TESTIMONY  OF 

DR.  CRAUFURD  GOODWIN 
DEAN,  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND 
VICE-PROVOST  FOR  RESEARCH 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  DURHAM,  NC 

AT  HEARING  ON  H.R.  2823 

THE  UNIVERSITY  RLSEARCH  FACILITIES  REVITALI2ATI0N  ACT  OF  1985 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

OCTOBER  24,  1985 


Prepared  by 
Leland  H.  Williama,  PLesldent  &  Director 
Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center 
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I«  RSSBARCa  TRIANGLE  ACADBNIC  AND  RESEARCH  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Research  Triangle  area  of  North  Carolina  is  the  geographic 
triangle  defined  by  Duke  University  (Durham) r  North  Carolina  State 
Oniveraity  (NCSUr  Raleigh) r  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(ONC-CH,  Chapel  Hill).  Nithin  the  triangle  are  located  Research 
Triangle  Park  and  Raleigh-Durham  regional  airport.  Duke  Univer- 
sity has  about  9,000  students  (3,000  graduate,  600  faculty),  NCSU 
has  22,000  students  (4,000  graduate,  1,200  faculty),  and  UNC-CB 
has  21,000  students  (5,000  graduate,  1,600  faculty).  All  major 
scientific  and  engineering  disciplines  are  represented  at  one  or 
sore  of  the  three  campuses  of  the  Triangle  Universities.  Each 
campus  maintains  a  local  computation  center  as  well  as  using  and 
contributing  to  the  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center.  On 
each  campus  there  is  expertise  in  large-scale  numerical  computa- 
tion, numerical  algorithm  design  and  implementation,  and  in  writ- 
ing and  using  large  scientific  and  engineering  programs. 

In  the  Research  Triangle  Park  area,  cooperation  among  these  three 
vigorous  and  distinct  universities  has  attracted  international 
attention  for  several  decades.  Among  the  shared  ventures  are  sev- 
eral which  provide  modern  research  facilities  which  would  r.ot  oth- 
erwise be  available  to  our  scientists  and  engineers. 

-  Research  Triangle  Park  (RTP) ,  begun  in  1958,  comprises  6300 
acres,  research  and  development  facilities  of  47  national  and 
international  corporations  and  government  agencies,  22,000 
employees,  a  payroll  in  excess  of  $900  million  and  a  building 
investment  of  over  $1.25  billion.  Areas  of  research  and  devel- 
opment include  microelectronics,  computc^rs,  textiles,  biotech- 
nology, pharmaceuticals,  telecommunications,  toxicology,  and 
environmental  sciences. 

-  Research  Triangle  Institute  ( RT I )  is  a  free-standing  contract 
research  organisation  created  25  years  ago  by  joint  action  of 
the  Triangle  Universities.  Its  research  activities  ire  organ- 
ised into  ten  operating  units  covering  many  fields  in  the 
social,  physical  and  life  sciences,  statistics  and  survey 
research,  chemistry,  economics,  electronics  and  systems,  engi- 
neering, environmental  sciences,  and  toxicology.  RTI'S  staff  of 
almost  1000  occupies  15  buildings  on  a  central  campus  of  180 
acres  adjacent  to  TUCC  in  RTP.  RTI  has  approximately  $43  mil- 
lion in  1984  revenues.  RTI  is  a  primary  user  of  the  TUCC  com 
puting  facilities. 

-  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center  (TUCC)  formed  in  1965, 
is  now  an  IBM  3«8lK24/370-168/FPS-164  installation  providing 
MVS/RJE,  MVS/TSO,  *VM/CMS,  WYLBUR,  and  FPS  Fortran  service  to  the 
Triangle  universities  through  its  own  three-university  network, 
to  about  60  other  educational  institutions  throughout  the  state, 
to  RTI,  MCNC,  and  to  others  in  and  near  RTP.  TUCC  is  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation,  owned  and  governed  by  its  three  founding 
universities,  but  operated  independently  since  1965.  The  State 
of  horth  Carolina  provides  space  for  TUCC  in  the  Science  and 
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Technolo9y  Building  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  See  Appendix 
A  for  a  more  complete  description  of  TUCC  included  in  TUCC's 
current  proposal  to  NSF  for  a  link  to  ARPANET  for  access  to  NSF 
supercoaputer  centers. 

-  Worth  Carolina  Educational  Computing  Service  (NCECS) ,  formed  in 

has  a  staff  of  15  providing  computing  service  from  suppli- 
ers such  as  TUCC  and  EDONET,  and  technical  support  (on-site  and 
telephone  consulting,  workshops,  and  so  on)  for  educational 
institutions  throughout  North  Carolina.  The  NCECS  network  cur- 
rently cowprises  12  campuses  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(excluding  UNC-CH  and  NCSU),  ONC  General  Administration,  16  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities r  16  coamunity  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes,  13  high  schools,  and  6  other  educational 
institutions.  These  institutions  serve  more  than  100,000  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  NCECS  shares  the  Science  and  Technology 
Building  with  TDCC. 

-  Triangle  Oniversities  Nuclear  Laboratory  (TUNL),  formed  in  1967, 
provides  research  support  with  an  8-megavolt  Tandem  Van  de 
Graaff  accelerator  and  a  15-MeV  negative-ion  cyclotron.  TUNL, 
located  on  the  Duke  University  campus,  has  a  faculty  of  16,  a 
research  and  support  staff  of  20,  and  30  graduate  students  from 
all  three  Triangle  Universities.  As  one  of  the  largest  univer- 
sity-based nuclear  physics  laboratories  in  the  nation,  TUNL  Sup- 
ports an  extensive  program  in  basic  nuclear  physics  research 
using  polariied  light  ions.  It  is  funded  by  the  U,  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

-  Microelectronics  Center  of  North  Carolina  (MCNC),  formed  in 
idA6,  has  a  staff  of  100  providing  support  for  microelectronics 
research.  There  are  additional  faculty  research  positions  at 
each  of  the  Triangle  Universities,  at  North  Carolina  AftT  Univer- 
sity in  Greensboro,  at  UNC-Charxucte,  and  at  RTI.  These  insti- 
tutions and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  founded  MCNC,  which 
moved  into  a  $27  million  world-class  VLSI  design  and  fabrication 
research  facility  in  RTP  in  1983.  A  video  and  data  network 
using  microwave,  coaxial  cable,  and  fiber-optic  components  is 
being  implemented  to  integrate  design  and  research,  conferenc- 
ing, and  classroom  teaching  among  the  five  participating  univer- 
sities, RTI,  and  MCNC.  MCNC  operates  8*'*cral  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  VAX  computers  and  a  CONVEX  C-1  in  support  of  its 
network  for  VLSI  design  and  design  graphics  activities. 

-  In  addition,  there  is  in  and  near  Research  Triangle  Park  a  grow- 
ing number  of  industrial  laboratories  active  in  computing  and 
electronics,  including  General  Elect rlj,  Sumitomo  Electric,  Data 
General,  IBM,  Mitsubishi  Semiconductor,  Northern  Telecom,  and 
Semiconductor  Research  Corporation,  and  Bell  Northern  Research. 


II.  SX8BARCH  AREAS  AT  TRIABLE  OKIVERSITIES 

Scientific  research  active  in  the  Triangle  universities  includes 
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the  folloving  areas  where  access  to  supercomputers  is  or  will  be 
required: 

Mathematical  Sciences.  Research  in  the  mathematical  sciences  in 
the  Triangle  area  goes  in  two  primary  directions:  the  first,  in 
which  algorithms  for  solving  specific  mathematical  equations  are 
sought  (usually  ordinary  or  partial  differential  equations),  and 
the  second,  in  which  improvement  is  sought  in  the  computations  of 
linear  algebra. 

An  example  of  algorithm  research  is  the  integration  of  the  Navier* 
Stokes  equations  to  model  flow  over  an  aircraft  configuration. 
Such  problems  are  of  great  interest  in  Aerospace  Engineering  at 
NCSU.  Another  example  is  the  solution  of  very  large,  very  sparse 
linear  systems.  In  the  case  of  partial  differential  equations, 
finite  difference  or  finite  element  algorithms  are  used  which 
require  a  long  string  of  identical  floating  point  operations. 
This  is  precisely  the  type  of  computation  for  which  vector  comput- 
ers are  best  suited.  However,  next-generation  vector  computers 
will  require  a  degree  of  parallelism  to  overcome  single-CPU  limi- 
tations. The  algorithms  must  be  then  be  changed  or  adapted  to 
take  full  advantage  of  vector-parallel  architecture.  Thus,  mean- 
ingful algorithm  research  requires  that  a  vector*parallel  proces- 
sor b«  available. 

Simulation  of  Physical  Processes.  Simulation  of  a  physical  pro- 
cess generally  replaces  a  difficult,  expensive,  or  impossible 
experiment.  If  an  accurate  computer  model  can  be  obtained  for  a 
given  process,  months  of  painstaking  labor  in  conducting  an  exper- 
iment may  be  reduced  to  a  few  hours  of  job  preparation,  computer 
time,  and  output  analysis.  It  is  in  the  area  of  simulation  that 
computers  are  presently  having  the  largest  impact  on  research. 
Without  computational  simulation  our  uncertainties  prior  to  first 
flight  of  the  space  shuttle  would  have  been  much  greater.  Other 
examples  of  physical  processes  which  yield  to  simulation 
approaches  and  which  are  curren:ly  of  great  interest  in  the  Trian* 
gle  Universities  are  those  governed  by  Navier*Stokes  equations  for 
fluid  flow,  coupled-z:atrix  Schroedinger  equations  for  nuclear  col- 
lisions and  reactions,  and  Hartree-Fock  models  for  band  structures 
of  metals  and  alloys. 

An  additional  requirement  of  simulation  research  is  that  computer 
central  memory  size  must  increase  as  processing  speed  increases. 
Most  presently  available  supercomputers  have  4  megawords  or  less 
of  central  memory,  with  1  megaword  being  most  common.  In  the  case 
of  partial  differential  equations,  smaller  memories  restrict  the 
size  problem  that  can  be  addressed,  regardless  of  CPU  pirocessing 
speed.  These  solutions  require  repetitive  sweeps  through  large 
fields  of  discrete  values  and  become  I/O  bound  very  quickly  if  the 
fields  cannot  be  contained  entirely  in  central  memory.  This  means 
that  if  central  memory  does  not  increase  with  processing  speed,  we 
can  only  perform  the  same  solution  more  quickly,  instead  of  being 
able  to  increase  the  size  of  problem  addressed  and/or  the  resolu- 
tion  of    the    solution.     One    example    of    this    requirement  for 
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tlMulation  it  NASA's  National  Aerodynanic  Simulator  project,  which 
has  a  hardware  goal  of  1000  NFLOPS  sustained  operation  and  40 
■egaword  central  menory  with  240  negawords  backing  store. 


Design  and  Development  of  Products.  Computer-aided  design  and 
compute f'^ded  manuCacturThg  (CAD/CAM)  have  involved  the  computer 
in  all  stages  of  product  development.  In  CAD,  an  interactive  pro* 
cess  is  carried  out  involving  many  levels  of  computer  capability. 
These  levels  may  range  from  graphics  packages  operational  on  local 
ninicooiputers,  to  massive  finite  element  stress  analysis  packages 
which  require  Class  VI  computer  capability  to  bring  execution 
times  low  enough  for  interactive  use.  True  interactive  CAD  may 
requirs  several  cycles  through  a  design  process  in  each  interac- 
tive session  with  calls  to  the  stress  analysis  package  during  each 
cycle. 

The  Microelectronics  Center  of  North  Carolina  (NCNC)  is  the  focal 
point  for  state-of-the-art  VLSI  design  and  fabrication  activities 
of  five  universities  and  the  Research  Triangle  Institute.  MCNC 
has  needs  for  SPICE  (circuit  simulation  software)  to  analyze 
within  a  few  hours  circuits  of  5,000  to  10,000  transistors.  This 
requires  optimization  of  SPICE  for  the  processor  to  be  used.  We 
know  of  commercial  plans  for  such  optimization  for  the  FPS-164  and 
for  the  CMY.  Also  at  MCNC,  research  in  the  synthesis  of  VLSI 
circuits  will  require  automated  circuit  compaction  and  routers. 
These  programs  must  manipulate  matrices  which  define  a  chip's 
design  and  are  on  the  order  of  ^COO  x  1000  and  5*30  bytes  per  fea- 
ture. Thus,  5-30  megabytes  of  main  memory  storage  will  be 
required.  Electron  beam  proximity  correctic  research  will 
require  analysis  of  sparse  matrices  of  similar  size.  Preliminary 
versions  of  this  software  require  4-8  hours  per  analysis  on  an  IBM 


Computer  Graphics  Research.  High-level  research  in  computer-gen- 
erated graphics  is  actively  pursued  at  all  three  campuses.  This 
research  is  directed  both  to  improve  the  graphics  tools  available 
to  the  user  and  to  develop  new  and  innovative  techniques  for 
incorporating  tpem  into  research.  A  brief  description  of  the 
major  research  follows. 

UNC  at  Chapel  Hill;  Computer  graphics  rese2rch  at  UNC-CH  began  in 
tEe  mid-  1960"^s~with  Dr .  P.  Brooks '  interest  in  human/machine 
interfaces.  It  has  continued  with  the  first  work  in  ''Molecular 
Graphics"  occurring  in  1971,  involving  the  graphical  modeling  of 
protein  and  nucleic  acid  molecules  and  their  interactions.  This 
research  has  enabled  biochemists  to  understand  life  processes, 
suggested  experiments  and  assisted  in  rational  drug  design.  The 
first  protein  molecule  whose  structure  was  solved  without  a  physi- 
cal model  was  solved  here  several  years  ago.  Seven  specific 
projects  are  in  process  with  a  five-year  schedule. 

A  complementary  project  in  three-dimensional  graphics  has  resulted 
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in  the  development  of  al<;orithin3  to  provide  hidJen-surface  removal 
during  rotation  without  additional  computation,  by  use  of  a  pre- 
processing step.  A  special  data  structure  contains  polygon 
interrelation  information  in  order  that  only  polygons  seen  from 
the  selected  viewpoint  are  displayed,  at  a  considerable  saving  of 
computing  time. 

This  technique  has  been  applied  to  a  vii'tual-room  computer-graph- 
ics dit^pMy  environment,  that  incorporates  3-0  images  and  operator 
head  tracking  to  control  movement  of  the  display  images.  The 
result  is  simulated  real-time  motion  through  the  display  environ- 
ment. The  virtual-room  environment  is  piesently  being  used  to 
evaluate  the  architectural  design  of  the  new  computer  science 
building  at  UNC'CH  and  is  being  used  to  fit  molecular  models  to 
electron-density  maps.  Research  is  also  in  progress  on  high-reso- 
lution rendering  and  modeling  techniques.  Partitioning  of  image- 
generation  algorithms  for  parallel  processors  is  being  investi- 
gated for  real-time  production  of  high-resolution  images. 

The  Molecular  Graphics  Laboratory  at  UNC-CH  has  enjoyed  WIH  sup- 
port for  a  decade.  A  new  $1.9M  NIfi  grant  will  begin  in  May  1985 
and  run  for  five  years.  Over  the  last  ten  years  more  than  thirty 
different  teams  of  biochemists  from  over  thirty  different  institu- 
tions have  come  to  work  on  protein  and  nucleic  acid  molecular 
structure  problems.  These  problems  require  heavy  computet J  on, 
often  requiring  Fourier  transforms. 

NCSU:  The  Computer  Grapnics  Center  is  conducting  research  in  air- 
borne and  satellite  image  processing  in  conjunction  with  the  NCSO 
Department  of  Forestry.  These  efforts  include  visual  analysis  of 
black  and  white,  color,  and  color  infrared  imagery.  Conventional 
map  form  data  and  imagery  are  digitized  and  stored  for  the  purpose 
of  integration  with  digital  image  form  data.  Data  are  used  from  a 
variety  of  multispectral  scanners  such  as  the  ocear  color  scanner, 
liANDSAT  multispectral  scanner  and  the:»atic  mapper,  NOAA,  VHRR,  and 
AVHRR.  These  efforts  require  image  processing  and  graphics  pro- 
cessing over  large  areas,  and  therefore  require  advanced  computer 
facilities  for  more  efficient  processing  and  faster  turnaround 
time.  For  example,  just  one  LANDSAT  thematic  mapper  scene  is  com- 
posed of  over  200  megabytes  of  data.  Some  of  these  efforts  may 
require  several  adjacent  scenes  to  cover  the  area  of  interest  for 
several  dates. 

The  Integrated  Manufacturing  Systems  Engineering  institute  and  the 
Design  Automation  Laboratory  are  developing  CAD/CAM  software  for 
use  in  design  and  manufacturing.  Research  and  improvement  of  the 
graphic  interface  between  this  software,  the  engineer,  and  the  end 
object  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Institute's  charter.  Much  of 
the  research  concerns  the  graphical  description,  display,  and 
manipulation  of  complex  objects. 

Duke:  Graphics  is  being  used  to  display  the  results  of  recon- 
struct ivi»  tomography  and  for  medical  imaging  91  the  Duke  Medical 
Center.      A    research    project    is    underway    to    reconstruct  the 
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ori'Sina]  body  tissue  and  structure  using  data  obtained  from  tomog* 
raphy.  The  reconstruction  can  then  be  analyzed  in  plane  cuts  not 
originally  available,  and  also  enhanced  for  better  resolution  of 
the  image. 


III.  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  RfiQOIRING  SUPERCOMPUTER  ACCESS 

The  demands  from  the  Triangle  t^niversities  and  research  laborator- 
ies for  advanced  scientific  computing  can  be  appreciated  by  noting 
the  sixty  different  projects  identified  over  the  past  twelve 
months  as  requiring  such  services.  In  the  l^st  which  follows,  an 
asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  researcher  is  usin^  the  FPS-164  at 
TUCC. 

Algorithm  Development,  Mathematics,  Statistics 

-  Monte-Carlo  study  ol  robust  randomization  tests.  [S.K. 
McNulty,  UNC-Greensboro] 

-  Random-number  generators  for  sampling  in  multidimensional 
spaces,  with  applications  to  testing  VLSI  logic  gates.  (G.S. 
Fishman  and  L.R.  Moore,  Operations  Research,  UNC-CH] 

-  Small-eigenvalue  problems  for  very  large  sparse  matrices  - 
comparison  of  pipeline  and  MIND  architectures.  [N.  Patrick, 
Computer  Science,  Duke] 

-  Numerical  methods  for  structural  optimization  and  other 
large-scale  processes.     [R.  J.  Plemmons,  Math  «  Comp.  Sci., 


*  Benchmarking  supercomputers  for  scientific  applications  pro- 
grams. W.J.  Thompson,  Physics  «  Astronomy,  UNC-CH] 

-  Exact  minimum  Euclidean  norm  solution  to  linear  least  squares 
problems.     [S.K.  McNulty,  UNC-Greensboro! 

-  Convergence  of  some  numerical  algorithms.  [W.  Fair,  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  UNC-Hilmington] 

-  Bayesian  inference  with  bootstrapping  and  semi-nonparametric 
regression.     [J.  Monahan,  Statistics,  NCSU] 

-  Stochastic  system  simulation.  [J.E.  Richards,  Operations 
Research,  NCSU] 

-  Optimization  of  stochastic  traffic  flow  network  problems  and 
nuclear  power  generation  models.  [T.  Reiland,  Statistics  <> 
Operations  Research,  NCSU] 

-  Testing  heuristic  decision  rules  ovei  large-scale  activity 
networks.     [S.  Elmaghraby,  Operations  Research,  NCSU] 

*  Fitting  linear  models  to  large-scale  survey  data.  B.  V.  Shah, 
Research  Triangle  Institute] 

*  Numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  [H. 
A.  Hamilton,  Mathematics,  NCSU] 

Image  processing  .     .      „       ^  * 

*  Inverse  Monte-Carlo  image  reconstruction  in  Emission  Computed 
Tomography.  C.E.  Floyd,  Radiology,  Duke] 

-  Monte-Carlo  modeling  of  scattered-radiation  effects  In  CAT, 
and  three-dimensional  image  reconstruction  in  NMR  imaging. 
[F.A.  DiBianca,  Biomedical  Eng.,  UNC-CH] 

-  Image     enhancement      in     quasar      radio     emission.  [H.A. 
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Christiansen,  Physics  6  Astronony,  UMC-CH] 

-  Optical-spectrum  analysis  and  cross  correlations  for  remote- 
halo  stars.    [B.W.  Carney,  Physics  &  Astronomy,  UNC-CHl 

-  Processing  and  display  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  medical 
images.    [S.N.  Piter,  Computer  Science,  UMC-CH] 

Fluid  Dynamics,  Field  Physics 

'"Coiiputatlonal  fluid  dynamics;  use  of  Navier-Stokes  codes  - 
very  stiff  partial  differential  equations.  [D.S.  NcRae,  H.A. 
Hassan,  F.R.  De  Jarnette  Nech.  ft  Aerospace  Eng.,  NCSU] 

-  Lagrangian  fluid  dynamics  on  irregular  grids;  finite-differ- 
ence algorithms.  [W.L.  Etheridge,  Mathematical  Sciences, 
ONC-Wilmington} 

-  Coarpressible-flow  calculations  for  VTOL  aircraft  engine 
inlets.     [N.A.  Boles,  Nech.  ft  Aerospace  Eng.,  NCSU] 

-Hydrodynamics  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  [J.N.  Bane,  Marine  Sci- 
ences, ONC-CH] 

-  Three-dimensional  modeling  of  atmospheric  and  oceanic  flows. 
[Drs  SethuRaman  and  Pietrafesa,  Marine,  Earth  and  Atmospheric 
Sciences,  NCSU] 

*  Ventilation  of  building  structures  in  planetary  boundary  lay- 
ers. [R.  Bottcher,  Bio.  ft  Ag.  Eng.,  NCSD] 

-  Radiation  transport  and  fluid  flow;  computation  algorithms. 
[P«  Turinsky  and  J.N.  Doster,  Nucl.  Eng.,  NCSU] 

-  Radiative  transfer  in  plane-parallel  msdia  with  non-uniform 
surface  illumination.     [C.  Siewert,  Mathematics,  NCSU] 

-  Finite-element  analysis  of  magnetostatic  waves  in  inhomogene* 
ous  media.    [D.  Stancil,  Electrical  ft  Computer  Eng.,  NCSU] 

-  Astrophysical  modeling  of  dense  interstellar  clouds.  [E. 
Herbst,  Physics,  Duke] 

-  Optical  properties  of  stellar  atmospheres.  [B.W.  Carney, 
Physics  ft  Astronomy,  UNC-CH] 

-  Gravitational  radiation  spectrum  from  orbiting  black  hole 
collisions.     [J.W.  York,  Physics  ft  Astronomy,  UNC-CH] 

*  Thermal  diffusion  problems  in  heat  convection  unsteady  prob- 
lems.   [N.  C.  Brum,  Nech.  ft  Aerospace  En<j.,  NCSU] 

*  Computation  of  hyperbolic  heat  transfer  processes.  [N. 
Ositik,  Nech.  ft  Aerospace  Eng.,  NCSU] 

Structural  Analysis  and  Engineering 

-  Finite-element  modeling  for  machine  design  and  vibration 
studies.     [T.H.  Hodgson,  Center  for  Sound  ft  Vibration,  NCSU] 

-  Nodeling  of  precision  machining  of  metallic  components. 
[T.A.  Dow  and  J. A.  Strenkowski,  Nech.  ft  Aerospace  Eng.,  NCSU] 

-  Calculation  of  forced-response  structural  vibrations.  [A.C. 
Eberhardt,  Nech.  ft  Aerospace  Eng.,  NCSU] 

-  Synthesis  and  design  of  larg^s-scale  mult i variable  "  aback 
control  systems.     [C.J.  Maday,  Nech.  ft  Aerospace  Eng.,  NCSU] 

-  Large-scale  computations  in  structural  analysis;  sparse-ma* 
trix  algorithms.     [R.J.  Plemmons,  Computer  Science,  NCSU] 

-  Simulation  of  radioactive  waste  containment.  [R.E.  White, 
Mathematics,  NCSU] 

-  Optimization  of  nuclear  reactor  fuel  assemblies.  [P.  Turin- 
sky,  Nuclear  Eng.,  NCSU] 
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*  Analysis  cf  sb* 11  structures  using  non-linear  finite 
elements.     [A.  Gupta,  Civil  Eng.,  NCSU] 

Microelectronics 

-  Simulation  of  VLSI  CMOS  circuits  using  SPICE.  [R.  Fair,  MCNC 
&  Juke] 

*  Monte-Carlo  simulation  of  ion  channeling  and  super lattices. 
[W-R.  Chu,  Physics  ft  Astronomy,  UNC-CH] 

-  Ultra-small  electronics.  [M.  Ciftan  and  R.  Brown,  Physics, 
Duke) 

-  Enhancement  of  SEM  images  of  microelectronic  devices.  [F.A. 
DiBianca  and  R.  Propst,  Biomedical  Eng.,  UNC-CH] 

-  Vectorixed  two-dimensional  compaction  of  VLSI  circuits  using 
VIVID.  [Microelectronjcs  faculty  at  MCNC,  Duke,  NCSU,  nwc- 
CH  ] 

-  Process  simulation  (PREDICT  and  SUPREM  III)  of  diffusion  and 
implantation  of  impurities  in  semiconductors.  [R.  Fair,  MCNC 
i  Duke] 

Condensed  Matter  Science 

^  surface  densities  of  states  for  solids.  K.S.  Dy,  Physics  & 
Astronomy,  UNC-CH] 

-  Dynamical  aspects  of  phase  transitions,  condensation,  klret- 
ics  of  crystal  growth  and  surface  reactivities.  [M.  Ciftan 
and  R.  Brown,  Physics,  Duke] 

-  Phase  changes  in  pure  and  impure  materials,  with  applicaticns 
to  doping  of  ^semiconductors.     [R.E.  Vfhite,  Mathematics,  NCSU) 

*  Monte-Carlo  modeling  of  interfaces  in  electrolytes.  J.R.  Mac- 
donald,  Physics  &  Astronomy,  UNC-CH] 

*  Band-structure  calculations  of  metals  and  alloys  from  ab-ini- 
tio Hartree-Fock  models.  L.D.  Roberts,  Physics  &  Astronomy, 
ONC-CH] 

Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  and  Biomathematica 

*  Molecular  dynamics  oTl#ater  molecules.  M.L.  Berkowitz,  Chem- 
istry, UNC-CH] 

*  Seif-consistent-f ield  calculations  of  birnclecular  struc- 
tures.   [L.G.  Pedersen,  Chemistry,  UNC-CH] 

-  Dynamics*  of  fundamental  events  in  protein  folding.  (L.G. 
Pedersen,  Chemistry,  UNC-CH] 

-  Potential  functions  and  molecular  dynamics  of  biomolecules . 
[J.  Hermans,  Biochemistry,  UNC-CH] 

-  Simulation  oZ  spike  initiation  in  vestibular  nerve  fibers. 
[C.E.  Smith,  Biomathematics/Statistics r  NCSU] 

*  Simulation  of  cardiac  tissue  electrical  activation  response. 
[R.C.  Barr  and  R.  Plonsey,  Biomedical  Eng.,  Duke] 

-  Numerical  simulation  of  biomedical  systems.  (J.M.  Kootsey, 
Physiology  &  Computer  Science,  Duke] 

*  Computation  of  epiturial  orientation  of  polyesthylene  oxide 
crystallization  on  nylon  6,6.     [M.  B.  H^^t,  Textiles,  NCSU] 
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Atoaic  and  Subatoaic  Physics 


-  Relativlstic  calculations  of  atomic  properties.  [K.T.  Chung, 
Physics,  NCSU] 

-  ronte-Carlo  analysis  of  neutron-scattering  data  from  Triangle 
Jniversitiei  Nuclear  Laboratory  (TUNL).  [R.L.  Walter,  P^ys* 
ics,  Duke] 

-  Analysis  of  high*resolution  proton-scattering  resonances. 
[E.G.   Bilpuch,   Physics,   Duke,   and  G.E.   Mitchell,  Physics, 

NCSU] 

*  Parameter-sW^rch  codes  for  optical*model  analysis  of  polar* 
ised-nucleon  elastic  scattering.  W.J.  Thompson,  Physics  & 
Astronony,  DNC-CH] 

"  Radiative  capture  in  very  light  nuclei.  [A.  van  Hees  and 
R.y.  Cusson,  Physics,  Duke] 

-  Shell  model  in  the  continuum  and  nuclear  radiative  capture. 
[8.  Cotanch,  Physics,  NCSU] 

*  Time-dependent  Hartree-Fock  calculations  of  heavy-ion  colli- 
sions.    [R.y.  Cusson,  Physics,  Duke] 

-  OuSrk  deconf inement  studies  of  pions  produced  in  high-energy 
p-p  collisions.     [WD.  Walker,  Physics,  Duke] 
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Mr.  Walgrkn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Goodwin.  We  appreci- 
ate that. 

Let's  go  on  through  the  rest  of  the  panel  and  then  come  back  for 
some  discussion.  I  turn  to  Dr.  Phillips  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Philups.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  .nbers  of  the 
subcommittee.  My  name  is  Don  Phillips.  I  am  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Govemment^University-Industry  Research  Roundtable, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 

On  July  22  and  23,  1985,  the  Research  Roundtable,  the  National 
Science  Board,  and  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  sponsored  a  conference  on  academic  r&secuxrh  facilities.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  review  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
ference. To  the  extent  possible,  I  will  attempt  to  present  the  full 
range  of  views  and  ideas  p):esented  at  the  meeting.  There  weB  no 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  set  of  consensus  recommendations.  Also,  I 
must  emphasize  that  I  am  presenting  the  views  of  conference  par- 
ticipants, and  not  those  of  the  conference  sponsors. 

llie  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  provide  a  setting  where 
representatives  from  the  scientific  and  engineering  communities, 
universities,  State  and  Federal  Governments,  industry,  and  the  fi- 
nancial community  would  come  together  to  design  and  examine 
strategies  for  meeting  academic  facility  needs  and  for  allocating  re- 
sources for  academic  research  facilities. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  agenda  was  six  working  groups.  They  in- 
cluded: grants  and  gifts;  alternative  sources  of  finance;  partner- 
ships involving  industry;  university  policies  and  practicer;  the  role 
ot  the  States;  and  comprehensive  merit  evaluation.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  to  assess  or  describe  the  need  for  aca- 
demic research  facilities.  The  need  was  taken  as  given.  Nonethe- 
less, the  conference  did  provide  some  general  indicators  of  need. 

A  review  of  five  limited  studies  of  capi^  .  construction  and  ren- 
ovation needs  for  academic  research  by  tne  conference  staff  indicat- 
ed an  overall  n^ed  of  at  least  $1  billion  per  year  for  5  years. 

The  numbers  and  range  of  participants  at  the  conference  further 
indicated  a  widely  felt  need.  The  conference  was  planned  for  130 
participants.  Final  attendance  was  over  200,  incluoing  senior  offi- 
cers from  universities,  industry.  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
and  the  financial  community.  Members  of  Congress  and  congres- 
sional staff,  working  scientists  and  engineers,  and  association  rep- 
resentatives. 

A  few  general  themes  were  common  to  the  discussion  of  specific 
funding  strategies.  I  will  summarize  them  briefly. 

First,  Federcd  and  State  Governments  must  play  central  roles  in 
providing  the  means  for  financing  new  facilities  and  renovating  ex- 
isting facilities.  Industry  is  an  essential  partner,  but  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  a  source  of  migor  amounts  of  funds.  Universities,  in 
addition  to  providing  funds,  must  improve  the  communication 
among  themselves  and  with  industry  about  techniques  for  space 
management  and  about  effective  procedures  for  facility  design  and 
construction. 

Second,  Federal  and  State  roles  include  the  provision  of  direct 
funding  for  facilities  with  matching  requirements,  but  go  beyond 
this  to  include  a  range  of  equity  and  debt  financing  strategies.  A 
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Federal  program  of  direct  funding  for  facilities  would  help  reduce 
the  university  requests  to  Ck>ngre8S  for  line-item  appropriations  for 
specific  facilities. 

Three,  funding  strategies  for  facilities  should  include  two  essen- 
tial features:  one,  the  ability  to  meet  the  needs  on  a  long-term  and 
continuing  basis;  and  two,  a  review  of  the  teclmical  merits  of  the 
facilities  and  of  other  factors  that  ese  relevant  to  their  establish- 
ment and  success.  ,  -  .1. 

Four,  maintaining  up-doKlaie  academic  research  faculties  is  not 
simply  a  university  issue.  It  is  an  issue  with  r^onal  and  national 
importance  to  economic  development,  industrial  competitiveness, 
national  sacurity,  and  the  health  of  our  citizens.  The  industrial  and 
economic  communities  must  play  a  central  role  in  documenting 
these  linkages  and  in  communicating  them  to  polipymakers  and 
the  public.  _ 

Finally,  the  scientific  and  engineering  commumty  must  consider 
bold,  new,  and  more  effective  approaches  to  communicating;  with 
policymakers  and  the  public  about  the  contributions  of  scientific 
and  engineering  advances  to  the  national  well-being.  Alliances 
with  a  broad  range  of  other  groups  is  necessary. 

Several  specific  strategies  for  financing  facilities  were  examined. 
I  will  describe  each  brieflv.  Participants  felt  that  all  of  these  strate- 
gies >varrant  iOAiher  stuay  and  that  a  diverse  set  of  strategies  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  facility  needs. 

The  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1986  re- 
ceived general  support  in  principle  at  the  conference.  Participants 
felt  that  a  Federal  grant  program  for  facilities  must  be  one  compo- 
nent of  the  overafl  set  of  strategies  necessary  to  meet  facihty 
needs.  Such  an  approach  is  necessary  for  smaller  institutions  and 
for  institutions  seeking  to  estcl^lish  new  capacity.  ,      j  r 

The  program  described  in  the  act  would  help  stem  the  tide  of 
direct  appeals  by  individual  universities  to  Congress  for  specific  fa- 
cility appropriations,  and  it  would  be  effective  in  leveiiaging  addi- 
tional funds  fi^m  the  Stetes,  industry,  and  universities.  The  match- 
ing requirement  was  considered  a  strong  feature  of  the  bill,  with 
the  qualification  that  flexibility  be  allowed  in  the  ways  in  which 
the  matehing  requirement  could  be  fulfilled. 

The  mnjor  concern  with  the  bill  was  the  set-aside  provision 
which  it  was  felt  would  result  in  funds  being  diverted  from  support 
for  R&D  programs  to  support  for  R&D  facilities.  Some  participants, 
however,  felt  that  such  e  tradeoff  was  appropriate. 

A  second  concern  with  the  set-aside  provision  was  that  it  forced 
all  agencies  to  approach  the  facility  needs  in  the  same  manner, 
whereas  the  nee<fc  vary  by  discipline,  by  program,  and  by  institu- 
tion. 

There  was  broad-based  support  at  the  conference  for  mcreasing 
the  use  allowance  in  Federal  K&D  grante  and  contracte  from  2  per- 
cent to  5  percent,  thereby  changing  the  definition  of  t>  useful  life 
of  facilities  from  50  years  to  20  years,  a  period  that  the  participants 
felt  ,va8  much  more  realistic,  especially  for  the  inner  workings  of 
an  up-to-date  research  facility. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are,  one,  the  facility  support  is 
linkeH.  with  scientific  and  engineering  programs  that  xiave  passed 
the  test  of  merit  review;  and  two,  the  universities  are  provided 
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with  more  adequate  amounts  of  funds  to  maintain  facilities  and  to 
repay  loans  used  for  facility  construction  and  renovation. 

Participants  agreed,  however,  that  such  an  approach  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  institutions  with  a  small  R&D  base  and  institu- 
tions seeking  to  establish  new  research  capacity. 

Robert  Sproull,  president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, and  a  member  of  the  Roundtable  Coundl,  proposed  that  a 
charge  for  rent  of  research  space  be  made  an  explicit  component  of 
Federal  R&D  contracts  and  grants  with  universities.  TTiis  approach 
has  the  same  advantages  and  disadvontages  as  tiie  one  above. 

Tax-exempt  financing  for  research  facilities  was  considered  along 
the  lines  of  a  proposal  prepared  by  David  Qapp  of  Goldman-Sachs 
&  Co.  He  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
provide  loans  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  rate  for  the  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  academic  research  facilities.  The  central  e'e- 
naents  of  the  corporation  would  be  a  trust  fund  provided  by  a  one- 
time congressionid  appropriation,  the  issuance  of  ^-exempt  bonds, 
and  a  financial  guarantee  on  the  tax-exempt  debt. 

Positive  features  of  the  proposal  are:  the  centralization  of  tax- 
exempt  facility  financing,  with  resultant  reduced  transaction  costs; 
a  high  credit  rating,  and  resultant  low  interest  rates  on' the  tax- 
exempt  bonds;  ac  ditional  reduction  of  interest  rates  by  an  amount 
of  subsidy  derived  from  income  earned  on  the  trust  fund,  which  is 
used  over  and  over;  and  the  review  of  the  loan  request  for  technical 
merit. 

The  above  three  pay-as-you-go  approaches  to  facilities  funding 
have  several  features  in  common.  One,  ^hey  provide  ongoing  inech- 
anisms  for  meeting  facility  needs.  Two,  they  require  universities  to 
make  upfront  commitments  of  funds  for  facilities  and  to  use  facili- 
ty use  charges  in  R&D  grants  and  contracts  and  other  income  to 
pay  off"  the  capital  and  interest.  And  three,  these  mechanisms  will 
result  in  a  tradeoff  of  program  funds  for  facilities  funds  unless  new 
funds  are  added  to  the  R&D  system  or  tiiere  are  decreases  in  ele- 
ments of  the  indirect  cost  pool  other  than  facility  use  cuarges. 

Facilities  meet  both  State  and  national  needs  and  thus  the  par- 
ticipants called  for  a  State-Federal  partnership  for  support  of  re- 
search faculties.  Long-term  Federal  prc^rrams  with  matching  re- 
quirements were  considered  to  be  one  effective  approach  to  ensur- 
ing continuing  State  contributions.  In  general,  however,  it  was  felt 
that  much  more  effort  must  be  devot^  to  involving  the  States  in 
discussions  for  meeting  facility  needs  and  in  discussions  of  the  ap- 
propriate guidelines  for  an  endurinng  partnership. 

The  participants  viewed  State  govemment-university-industry 
partnership  as  especially  helpful  in  planning  for  faciUty  needs  and 
building  the  case  for  the  importance  of  the  facilities  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  State  financial  support. 

A  portion  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
appropriate  procedures  for  evaluating  facility  proposals  and  allo- 
cating the  funds  available.  Most  important  in  the  view  of  the  par- 
ticipants is  that  there  be  an  organized  process  with  the  criteria 
clear  to  eveiyone.  The  majority  of  participants  agreed  that  this 
process  will  mclude  an  evaluation  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of  the 
technical  merits,  loca]  capabilities  and  aspirations,  and  other  fac- 
tors that  impinge  on  the  ultimate  success  of  each  individual  facility 
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proposal.  Such  other  factors  include  social,  economic,  and  political 
considerations.  The  phrase  "comprehensive  merit  evaluation''  was 
used  to  describe  this  process. 

A  minority  of  participants,  v^hile  agreeing  that  the  process  for  fa- 
cility proposal  evaluation  would  operate  in  this  manner,  felt  that 
the  phrase  peer  review  should  be  maintained. 

In  conclusion,  the  coriference  illustrated  clearly  that  the  research 
community  is  faced  with  difGcult  choices.  For  example,  choices  be- 
tween funds  for  R&D  programs  and  for  research  facilities,  choices 
between  equity  and  debt  financing  for  facilities,  choices  about  the 
degree  of  nsk  to  be  assumed  by  the  universities,  by  industry,  and 
by  Government  for  facility  functing. 

For  its  part,  the  Research  Roundtable  will  seek  to  contribute  to 
the  resolution  of  these  choices  by  developing  in  greater  detail  the 
strategies  presented  at  the  conference,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent 
of  trying  some  of  the  approaches  with  a  few  universities  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  With  a  better  understanding  of  the  operational 
details  of  tiie  strategies  and  of  their  varying  impacts  on  the  differ- 
ent coi.ipcnents  of  the  R&D  system,  it  should  be  easier  to  put  to- 
gether the  package  of  multiple  approaches  to  facility  funding  that 
everyone  feels  is  needed 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Phillips  follows:] 
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a.S.  BOOSE  OP  REPRBSOmnVES 
OGMHimB  CM  SaSMCB  AN)  mSNOLOGY 
SQBOOMOTIEE  ON  SCimX,  RESEMCH  AN)  mStd/XI 


TtBtimony  by  Don  I.  Phillips 
on 

Ohiversity  Reosarch  Facilities 
October  24,  1985 


fir.  Chainan  and  nenlDers  of  the  Sttamittee.       name  is  Don 
IMllips.    I  am  the  firacutive  Director  of  the  Governnent-Qiiversity- 
Industcy  Research  Roundtahle,  i^nnsored  by  the  National  Academies  of 
Ifciencses  mnOi  of  Bogineering  and  the  Institute  of  Medicine.  On 
wiuly  22-23,  1985,  the  Research  Roundtablei  the  National  Science  Board, 
md  the  White  Hoi»e  Office  of  Science  and  Vectnology  Boliq^  sponsored  a 
conference  on  Academic  Rasearch  Facilities.   I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to 
review  the  proceedings  of  that  conference.  To  the  extent  possible,  I 
will  attenpt  to  present  the  full  range  of  views  and  ideas  presented  at 
the  conference.   There  was  no  attenpt  to  arrive  at  a  set  of  consensus 
reoosnendationa.  Also,  I  nist  aniihasize  that  I  am  presenting  the  views 
of  conference  participants,  and  not  those  of  the  conference  i^xmsors. 

Qonferenoe  Cbiectiveg 

Tha  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  provide  a  setting  %tere 
representatives  from  the  scientific  and  engineering  oonnunitiee, 
universities,  state  and  federal  governments.  Industry,  and  the 
financial  oomnunity  would  come  together  to  design  and  exemine 
strategies  for  meeting  academic  facility  needs  and  for  allocating 
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resouroas  for  aoadcnic  resMrch  facilitlM.  the  oonferonoe  ws 
orgonlMd  by  a  oonndttee  chaired  by  Dr.  Mn  Noor«r  then  a  menber  of 
tha  National  Scimot  Board  and  nov  tha  DegultY  Diractor  of  tha  Hational 
Sdcnoe  Itundatlon.  Tfm  oonadttaa  Includad  rapraaantatlvas  from  all 
tha  aactora.   A  liat  of  tha  nenbera  la  Includad  ae  Attactanent  I, 

tha  confaranoe  vaa  a  iB£lLiD9  aesaion  intended  to  produce  concrete 
aiiggaationa  for  Meting  facility  naeda.  Die  centerpiece  of  tha  agenda, 
therefore,  i«as  aix  working  groqpa:  Grants  and  Gifts;  Alternative 
SDuroes  of  Finance;  Fartnershipa;  Qniveraity  Policies  and  Practices; 
Bole  of  the  States;  and  O0B|>rehfln8ive  Merit  Evaluation.  A  ooiy  of  tha 
complete  agenda  Is  included  as  Attactaent  li.   I  aai  subaiitting  for  the 
reoord  tha  set  of  background  materials  used  for  tha  vorklng  group 
deliberations. 

A  full  report  on  tha  conference  is  being  prepared  and  will  be 
ahaced  tdtb  tha  SUbcowlttee.   N/  i^icpose  today  Is  to  eztracc  BOtm  of 
the  highlights  of  tha  p-ocaedings  that  say  be  useful  to  the 
SUtamittae  as  it  considara  H.R.  2823,  Tha  Qniveraity  Research 
Facilitlea  Revltalisation  Act  of  1985.  These  hl^i^its  ue  organlaed 
into  four  aections:  NMd  for  Pacllities;  General  Observationa;  Finding 
Stratagiaa;  and  Ooaprefaeneive  Merit  Bvaluation. 


It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  conference  to  aaaeeo  or  describe  the 
need  for  acadendc  reseatch  fncUitias;  tha  need  waa  taken  as  a  givsn. 
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NonethBlM,  the  conference  did  provide  some  general  indicators  of  the 
need.   First,  a  review  of  five  linited  studies  of  capital  construction 
«d  renovation  needto  for  acadwlc  research  by  the  conference  staff 
indicated  «i  overall  need  of  at  least  $1  billion  per  year  for  five 
years.  Second,  the  National  Scienoe  Board  began  studying  the  issue  in 
June,  1984,  and  in  February,  1985,  officially  zmsmm^  the  convening 
of  a  conlerenoe.  The  Riseardi  Boundtable  reached  siadlar  conclusions 
at  iribout  the  sane  tim.  And,  the  fttiite  Bouse  Science  Council  has  a 
qpecial  panel  studying  the  health  of  diversities,  which  includes  an 
exndnation  of  how  to  meet  the  needs  for  academic  research  facilities. 
Finally,  the  moDbers  and  range  of  participants  at  the  conference 
indicate  a  widely  felt  need.  The  conference  was  planned  for  130 
participants;  final  attendance  was  over  200,  including  senior  officers 
from  universities,  industry,  federal  and  state  govemnents,  and  the 
financial  ccnmuni^,  mnber':  of  Congress  and  congressional  staff, 
working  scientists  and  engineers,  and  association  representatives. 

fifnf rnl  flTn^rvationg 

A  few  general  themes  were  connon  to  the  disoissions  of  specific 
funding  strategies.   They  weret 

o  Meral  and  state  governments  Bust  play  central  roles  In 
providing  the  means  for  financing  new  facilities  and  renovating 
exioting  facilities.   Industry  Is  an  essential  partner,  but  it 
cannot  be  e]qpected  to  be  a  source  of  major  amounts  of  funds. 
Ohiversities,  in  addition  to  providing  funds,  nust  inprove  the 
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oormlcation  monq  UMoaelveB  and  with  inaustry  about  techniques 
for  qptoe  aanaganent  and  about  effective  procedures  for  facility 
design  and  construction. 

o  PMeral  and  state  roles  include  the  provision  of  direct  funding 
for  facilities,  vith  Hatching  requireacnt«,  but  go  beyond  this  to 
Include  a  range  of  equity  and  debt  financing  strategies.  A 
federal  pcogran  of  direct  funding  for  facilities  would  help 
reduce  the  university  rec|uests  to  Oongress  for  llne-itcn 
aipropriaticns  for  specific  facilities. 

o  FMing  strategies  for  facilities  should  include  two  essential 
features:    (1)  the  ability  to  neet  the  needs  on  a  long-tern  and 
continuing  basis  and  (2)  a  review  of  the  technical  aerits  of  the 
facilities  and  of  othar  factors  that  are  relevant  to  thsir 
establishnant  and  success. 

o  Naintalning  up-to^te  academic  research  facilities  is  not  slnply 
a  university  issue.   It  is  in  issue  with  regional  and  national 
isportanoe  to  eoonondc  develoinnt.  Industrial  competitiveness, 
national  security,  and  the  health  of  our  citisens.  Itie 
Industrial  and  eoonoBic  coasunities  nist  play  a  central  role  in 
docmnting  these  linkages  and  in  ooonunicatlng  them  to 
policyHnakers  and  the  public. 

o  n»  scientific  and  engineering  ooonunity  nist  consider  bold,  new, 
and  more  effective  afpioaches  to  oosnunicating  with  policy^-nakers 
and  the  public  about  the  contributions  of  scientific  and 
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engineering  advances  to  the  national  iiell-being*  Allianoee  with 
a  broad  range  of  other  groups  Is  necessary. 

Several  specific  strategies  for  financing  facilities  were  exnined 
at  the  conference.   I  will  describe  each  briefly.  The  participants 
felt  that  all  of  these  strategies  warrant  further  study  and  that  a 
diverse  set  of  strategics  will  be  reqMired  to  «aet  the  facility  needs. 

1,    H.R.  2fi23,  The  IhivierBiH/  Baaearch  RiciUtl#a  ltevitlllt«lt^on 
Act  of  198S.   The  Ghiversity  Research  Fte:ilitie8  Revitalizatlon  Act  of 
1985  received  gmeral  support,  in  principle,  at  the  conference. 
Participants  felt  that  a  federal  grant  ^ogran  for  fteilities  mist  be 
one  ooB|JOiient  of  the  overall  set  of  strategies  nsoessary  to  Met 
facility  needs.  SUch  an  appcoach  is  neoeasary  f6r  awaller  institutions 
and  for  institutions  seeking  to  establish  nsv  capacity.  (The 
strategies  listed  below  would  not  be  effective  for  such  purposes.)  The 
progran  deecribed  in  the  Act  would  help  steai  the  tide  of  direct  appeals 
by  individual  universities  to  Oongresa  for  specific  facility 
appccpriatlons,  and  it  would  be  effective  in  leveraging  additional 
funds  f roai  the  statesr  industr/r  and  universities.  The  tnatchlng 
requlrenent  was  considered  a  strong  feature  of  the  Bill,  with  the 
qualification  that  flexibility  be  allowed  in  the  ways  iii  which  the 
natching  requlrenent  could  be  fulfilled. 

The  major  concern  with  the  Bill  was  the  set-^lde  provision,  which, 
it  was  felt,  would  result  in  funds  being  diverted  from  support  for  R&D 
prograas  to  support  for  RfiD  l^cilltles.  Sdae  participants,  however. 
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ftlt  that  such  a  tradt-off  mm  iffKropriate*  A  aeoond  concern  with  the 
aet-«8ide  provision  was  that  it  forced  all  agencies  to  approach  the 
facility  needs  in  the  sane  narmer  whereas  the  needs  vary  by  discipline, 
by  program,  and  by  institution* 

2.    Increase  the  Facility  Dee  Allouamce  in  Parteral  mP  Grants  and 
QontractB  from  IVo  Parcgnt  to  Five  Percent.   One  cooponent  of  indirect 
costs  or  pooled  costs  In  federal  RfiD  grants  and  contracts  to 
universities  is  a  use  allomnce  or  d^reciation  on  buildings  In  which 
the  research  is  carried  out.  The  standard  allowble  use  charge  is  two 
percent  per  yw.  A  university  soy  include  an  alternative  depreciation 
rate  if  it  is  fully  docunented.   It  is  also  possible  to  include  within 
pooled  oostSr  with  pendssion  of  the  agency  sponsoring  the  research, 
the  interest  on  loans  taken  by  the  tniversity  to  construct  the  building 
in  which  the  research  Is  being  carried  out* 

There  'M  broad-based  si;f!port  at  the  conference  for  increasing  the 
use  allowance  froai  two  percent  to  five  percent,  thereby  chmging  the 
definition  of  the  "useful  life*  of  facilities  froat  50  years  to  20 
yeare— a  period  that  the  participants  felt  was  mxAk  sore  realistic 
especially  for  the  inner  worklnga  of  an  up-to-date  research  facility. 

The  advantages  of  this  agptooch  are  that  (1)  the  facility  support 
is  linked  with  scientific  and  engineering  pcograns  that  have  passed  the 
test  of  iierit  review  and  (2)  the  universities  are  provided  with  sore 
adequate  anounts  of  funds  to  ssintaln  facilities  and  to  repay  loans 
used  for  facility  construction  and  renovation.  Ferticipants  agreed, 
however,  that  such  an  approach  does  not  meet  the  needa  of  Institutions 
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with  a  Mall  RID  base  and  Inatitutiom  sseklng  to  establiah  naw 
raeearcb  capaci^, 

3,  EiDllclt  amt  Charoafl  In  Federal        Rrjmta  and  Qontractfl  to 
nr^imirA^frigB.  Robert  S|proull,  President  Bnaritus  of  the  Ohiversity  of 
ftxteeter  and  a  — tmi  of  the  Boundtable  Onuncil,  proyoeed  that  a 
charge  for  rent  of  reeearcb  qpaoe  be  lade  ctn  explicit  ociamiL  of 
federal  RcD  oonlracta  and  granU  to  univeraities.  Ite  elenonta  in  the 
r«it  oaloulation  would  include:  (1)  building  dapreciation  and 
obsolesomoei  (2)  routine  aftintananoei  (3)  aecurityi  (4)  grounds  care 
for  grounds  inediately  attached  to  the  buildingi  (5)  parking  lot  oosU 
for  spaces  rftjuired  by  people  associated  with  the  building  spacei  and 
(6)  baat,  power,  li^,  and  "pure  water"  charges.  Oan|)arisons  would  be 
mde  with  laboratory  and  off ioe  qpaoe  of  coopariri^le  quality  is  the  same 
geographic  region  as  part  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  an  agreed  uqpon 
rent-per'-equare  foot. 

This  approach  has  the  smat  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  the  one 
above. 

4.  TM^Ejtenrt  Financing  for  ^gaearch  PuniUfrlAfl-  Ttuc-exenpt 
financing  for  research  facilities  was  considered  along  the  lines  of  a 
proposal  pr^arsd  by  David  Qapp  of  Qo:  Jnan  Sachs  and  Oon{3ttny.  He 
proposed  the  establishnent  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  p^ruvide  loans 
at  the  lowest  possible  interest  ratee  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  acadmic  research  facilities.  Otie  central  elements  of 
the  corporation  would  be  a  tr^  fundi  provided  by  a  one-tline 
congressional  afpropriationi  the  issuance  of  tax-exenpt  bonds;  and  a 
financial  guaranty  on  the  tax-^enpt  debt. 
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Htm  positiiRi  featurw  of  the  proposal  ar*  the  centralization  of 
tajitiw|t  facility  financing  with  raoultant  reduced  transaction  ooets, 
a  hi^  credit  rating  and  resultant  low  interest  rates  on  the  tax-eraqpt 
bonds,  additional  reduction  of  interest  rates  by  an  anount  of  subsidy 
derived  froai  IncoMB  earned  on  the  trust  fund,  which  is  used  over  and 
over,  and  the  reviev  of  the  Ion  requests  for  technical  merit. 

rtm  above  three  par^as-yoih^  approachas  to  fte:ility  funding  have 
several  features  in  ooonons    (1)  they  provide  on-^ing  SMchanisns  for 
Meting  facili^  needto;  (2)  they  reqpire  universities  to  nake  i9>-front 
oosnitMnts  of  fundi  for  facilities  and  to  use  facility  use  dsirgea  in 
Rti)  grants  and  contracts  and  other  incane  to  pay  of  f  the  capital  and 
interest)  ar4  (3)  thase  aachanlsns  will  result  in  a  tradeoff  of  program 
funds  £or  facUity  funds  unless  new  fimds  are  added  to  the  RID  system 
or  thare  are  decreases  in  elanents  of  the  indirect  cost  pool  other  than 
facility  use  charges. 

S-  The  nni^  of  the  stataa.   States  are  responsible  for  the 
general  airport  of  public  iraititutlons  of  higher  education,  and  in  the 
vieifs  of  the  conference  particirenU  this  re^onsibility  nist  Include 
support  for  academic  research  facilities.  1!hase  facilities  mast  both 
state  and  national  needs,  and  this  the  participants  called  for  a 
state-federal  partnership  for  support  of  research  facilities, 
long-term  federal  piograns  with  matching  requirements  were  considered 
to  be  one  effective  atproaoh  to  ensuring  continuing  state 
oontributions.  In  general,  however,  it  was  felt  that  much  more  effort 
aist  be  devoted  to  involving  the  states  in  discussions  of  strategic 
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for  Mttlng  faculty  rmds  and  In  diMiasiom  of  the  sgptx^iM^ 
guiatliiNs  for  m  «idurlng  partnership.  The  participints  viMd  stat* 
govn— nt-univCTltyindmtry  partntrships  as  aapadaUy  teXpfUl  in 
plmin9  for  facing  naads.  In  building  thi  caat  for  tba  l^portanoa  of 
tfaa  facUltiaa,  mdl  in  obtaining  the  nacaaaacy  atata  financial  ivport. 

Stataa  vara  anoouragad  to  oonalder  a  vide  range  of  tadnlqMs  for 
finMicing  raaaarcb  facllltlaa  including  gmral  fund  approfviationa, 
lavaraging  oontributiona  froai  induatxy,  iaauanoe  of  bonds,  aamarkad 
taxaa,  laaaa  purcfaaae  agraananta,  dedicated  tuition  paynmta,  uae/ 
feee,  and  Indirect  coat  recovery  nanaganant. 

jfcAHtriofvii  a-rntrftciii^.  Several  additional  etrategiea  were 
Mntioned  during  the  Oonferenoe.  n»y  arei 

o  Extend  the  tax  credit  for  equipnent  donations  to  the  donation  of 
fundto  for  facilities. 

o  BBti^iah  research  oondoadnlunB  on  caqpuses  with  soae  qpaoe 
purchasee/laaaed  by  the  university  and  aona  space  purchaaee/- 
laaaed  by  induatry. 

o  Reqpieet  the  SecreUry  of  Ooianerce  to  carry  out  a  study  of  the 
iapact  of  deteriorating  research  facilities  on  U.S.  international 
coBi«titiveness. 

o  Request  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  carry  out  a  study  of 
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tb»  curr«nt  status  oi  acadomic  raeaarcb  facilities. 

A  portion  of  the  oonferenoe  iM  devoted  to  an  exoalnation  of  the 
•ipropriate  pcooedUres  for  evaluating  facility  proposals  and  aUooatlng 
the  funds  available,  A  background  piper  on  this  subject  concluded  that 
thu  allocation  pwoses  for  v'esaarch  Sscilities  is  not  eiclusivaly  the 
result  of  a  ooapetition  escng  proposals  for  identical  facilities. 
Rather,  the  prooees  is  the  result  of  an  evaluation,  on  a  oaee  lycase 
besis,  of  the  tactnioal  aerit,  local  capabilities  and  aqpirations  and 
other  factors  that  iapinge  on  the  Ultlmta  suooese  of  each  individual 
facility  proposal,  Skich  other  factore  Include  social,  eoonoadc  and 
political  eonsiderations.  Pbr  thaaa  reasons,  the  phraee  "ooaprehansiva 
nerit  evaluation*  best  derxribee  the  process  for  review  of  resaar^ 
facility  proposals, 

The  najority  of  participants  agreed  with  this  conclusion  as  long  m 
technical  review  was  the  initial  screening  procedure  in  the 
oonprtfKnsiva  nerit  evaluation  proeees,  A  minority  of  participants, 
while  agreeing  that  the  process  for  fteility  proposal  evaluation 
operated  as  described  above,  objected  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
*ooa|>rtfiansiva  aerit  evaluation.*  They  felt  that  the  phrase  "peer 
review"  should  be  aaintained. 

Most  iflfjortantt  in  the  view  of  the  participants,  is  that  there  be 
an  organised  process,  with  crita;  la  clear  to  everyone,  fbr  the 
evaluation  of  proposals  for  facility  construction  and  renovation. 
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DiMMSion  Of  the  tkiivtrsity  JMMrch  FacilitiM  Bill  and  ttm  other 
stntegiw  prf  entad  at  the  oonftrmt,  at  a  tiaa  when  everyone  agrees 
that  Increaeed  budgets  for  RtD  are  unlikely,  illustrated  clearly  to  the 
participants  that  the  research  coaeasiity  is  faced  with  difficult 
cfaoioee— fbr  cua{)le,  choices  between  funds  fbr  lUD  prograns  and  for 
reeearch  facilities,  choices  between  eqfuity  and  debt  financing  for 
facUitiee,  choioee  about  the  degree  of  risk  to  be  assuned  by  the 
universities,  industry,  and  goveri— nt  for  facility  funding.  Tot  its 
part,  the  Hessarch  Itoundtable  will  seek  to  aontribute  to  the  resolution 
of  these  dx>ioee  by  developing  in  greater  detail  the  strategies 
presented  at  the  conference,  perheps  «ven  to  the  extent  of  tiying  eone 
of  the  mxoacfaes  with  a  few  universitiee  and  government  agencies. 
With  a  better  undwstanding  of  the  operational  details  of  the 
strategiee  and  of  their  varying  impacts  on  the  different  ooqponenta  of 
the  Rtf>  i^atem,  it  should  be  easier  to  put  together  the  ^ic^.r^e  of 
nultiple  aH>roachaB  to  facility  funding  that  everyone  feels  la  needed. 
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CONFERENCE  AGENDA 

MONDAY,  JULY  22 
8:30  Registration,  Emxty  to  NAS  Ucurt  Boom 

9:00       Welcoming  Remarks,  Date  it  Cotsqh. 
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Chtirnun,  NatioDti  Sc-eacc  Board 

9:45       Concurrent  Working  Groups.  SmiIo*  i. 
For  iiitini  of  icstioas  Ht  back  of  brockvra 

11:00       Comprehensive  Merit  Evaluation 

and  Research  Facilities,  Paati  Ditciuioa 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  the  better  choice  at  this  point  would  be  to  suspend  and 
respond  to  the  rollcaU  on  the  floor  and  then  come  back  to  the  other 
witnesses.  So  if  you  will  pardon  the  interruption,  we  will  be  back  in 
15  minutes,  no  more  than  15  minutes. 

niecess.] 

Mr.  Walgren.  The  subcommittee  will  come  back  to  order. 

I  would  ask  Dr.  Sherman  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  speak  both  as  the  vice  president  for  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Collies  but  also  as  an  individual  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience with  the  construction  pn^am  because  ^f  my  former  asso- 
ciation with  NIH  and  what  we  believed  to  be,  by  every  account,  a 
ver^  successful  health  research  facilities  construction  program 
which  ran  there  for  approximately  12  years  in  the  late  1950's  and 
early  1960's. 

First  of  all,  we  would  like  very,  very  much  to  compliment  you 
and  Chairman  Fuqua  and  vour  colleagues  for  both  raising  this 
issue  to  such  a  degree  of  visibility  and,  second,  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity through  extensive  hearings  in  order  to  lay  out  the  issues 
and  to  gain  as  much  information  about  the  resolution  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  these  issues  raise  that  this  approach  offers.  For 
chat  reason,  we  are  very  grateful  both  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
and  for  the  interest  that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  shown  in 
the  subject. 

As  I  believe  you  are  aware,  sir,  from  your  involvement  :n  Mr. 
Waxman's  subcommittee,  our  association  represents  all  the  accred- 
ited medical  schools  in  our  country,  most  of  the  teaching  hospitals 
and  the  professional  associations  representing  our  faculties  who  do, 
ill  collective  terms,  almost  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  biomedical  re- 
search. Therefore,  we  have  a  very  keen  interest  in  subjects  of  this 
nature,  and  in  particular,  this  one  on  facilities  and  their  renova- 
tion as  well  as  their  replacement,  where  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  difference,  recalling  the  days  of  the 
earlier  construction  program  at  NIH;  namely,  that  that  program 
emphasized,  in  addition  to  such  replacement  as  was  necessary,  an 
expansion.  Yet  this  bill  in  many  of  its  respects  will  profit,  I  think, 
from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wyngaarden  ana  others  from  the  NIH  as 
to  the  experience  of  that  earlier  and  successful  program. 

Although  I  speak  only  for  the  medical  school  community  today,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is  certainly  our  belief  that  the  prob- 
lem which  you  have  highlighted  is  indeed  a  widespread  and  nation- 
al one  affecting  all  areas  of  science,  and  unless  that  scientific  effort 
continues  to  be  productive,  not  only  will  certain  segments  of  our 
population  be  affected,  such  as  in  health,  but  the  economic  con- 
cerns being  addressed  by  the  Congress  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  may  well  be  overlooked  as  to  the  contributions  that  a  strong 
scientific  effort  can  make. 

We  may  be  in  some  sense  speaking  to  a  paradox  in  our  statement 
today  because,  while  we  emphasize  the  need  for  additional  funds 
from  some  source,  particularly  the  Federal  Grovomment,  to  correct 
the  longstanding  general  deterioration  of  the  facilities  package,  we 
also  speak  to  the  need  for  data.  This  is  not  as  incongruous  as  it 
sounds,  because  that  data,  we  believe,  is  badly  needed  in  order  to 
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fine  tune  whatever  process  is  ultimately  provided  by  the  Congress 
in  correcting  this  situation. 

In  other  words,  it  is  our  belief  that  particularly  in  the  health 
field,  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  is  required  based  on  more  ade- 
quate data  than  is  presently  available,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  the 
nmds  are  used  most  effectively  and  ef  :iently. 

I  have,  very  brieflv,  six  areas  of  the  bill  on  which  I  would  like  to 
conmient  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  10-percent  miniTmim  alloca- 
tion, generallv  speaking.  It  is  our  belief  that  this,  while  desirable  in 
temjs  probably  of  abeolute  amount,  nonetheless  represents  the  type 
of  inflexibility  which  we  believe  would  be  better  corrected  though 
separate,  either  permanent  or  time-limited,  anthority  with  appro- 
priate dollar  and  time  limitations. 

That,  we  believe  seriously,  is  a  better  approach  than  the  10-per- 
cent allocation  because  of  the  changing  nature  over  a  perioa  of 
time  and  the  uncertainty  in  the  future,  given  the  d^cit  situation 
and  the  level  of  Federal  appropriations. 

Second,  we  question  seriously  whether  or  not  the  15-nercent  res- 
ervation for  small  institutions  is  again  necessary  and  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  an  obviouslv  desirable  objective.  From  the  experience 
in  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Construction  Program,  there  was 
an  allocation  of  funds  through  a  peer-review  process  that  both  gave 
the  assurance  of  quality  and  yet  gave  evidence  that  smaller  institu- 
tions—smaller in  the  sense  of  the  extent  of  their  research  intensi- 
ty—could comp(.*te  successfully  under  an  open-ended  rather  than  a 
restricted  ceilin^r.  Therefore,  rve  would  surest  that  that  approach 
be  changed. 

Third,  the  eligibility  of  institutions,  we  would  suggest,  ought  to 
be  broadened  so  as  to  recognize  the  important  contribution  that 
many  of  the  research-oriented  teaching  hospitals  make,  especially 
in  the  area  of  clinical  investigation,  and  would  hope  that  the  eligi- 
bility could  be  broadened  to  recognize  those  university-affiliated  in- 
stitutions. 

The  fourth  area  has  to  do  with  the  eligibility  as  far  as  costs  are 
concerned,  and  we  would  suggest  the  program  could  be  made  much 
more  efficient  and  effectively  recognizing  total  project  costs  so  as 
to  include  items  of  fixed  equipment.  We  are  convinced  that  is  the 
case  since  this  would  assure  to  a  greater  extant  that  when  the 
project  is  completed,  there  is  a  facility  in  which  research  can  read- 
ily and  immeoiately  be  conducted. 

Oui  fifth  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  availability  of  these 
funds.  Again  harking  back  to  the  experience  with  the  research  fa- 
ciUties  construction  program  at  NIH,  it  was  our  experience  that 
the  funds  were  best  used  when  they  were  available  untU  expended 
rather  than  reverting  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  was  be- 
cause many  excellent  institutions,  both  large  and  small,  received 
tentetive  awards  on  the  basis  of  excellent  proposals,  but  then  found 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  matching  money.  So  that 
it  was  possible  within  the  portfolio  of  approved  proposals  to  move 
around  the  moneys  and  the  proposals  to  take  advantage  of  those 
that  were  immediatelv  ready  to  go  while  the  others  waited  until 
the  matching  money  tney  were  required  to  raise  was  assured. 

Last,  we  would  suggest  strongly  the  introduction  of  a  right-of-re- 
covery  provision,  so  that  the  Government  and  the  public  would  be 
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assured  that  the  facility  provided  under  this  proposed  program 
would  indeed  be  used  for  the  purposes  intended.  This  could  be  in- 
troduced in  a  number  of  different  fa^ons,  but  would  assure  the 
program  operators  as  well  as  the  Congress  that  indeed  research 
was  the  primary  purpose  at  the  beginning  as  weU  as  at  the  end  of 
the  required  period. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  willing 
to  answer  any  questions,  and  also  express  our  desire  as  well  as  our 
willingness  to  work  with  you  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
as  the  legislation  proceeds. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sherman  follows:] 
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STATEMENT 


OF  THE 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 


U.R.  2623 

"The  Unlverglty  Research  Facllltlet  Revltalltatian  Acr  of  1985" 

The  Aasoclarlon  of  Anerlcan  Medical  Colleges  (AAMC)  appreciates  rhis  op- 
portunity to  tubnlt  It.  views  on  H.R.  2823,  "The  University  Research  Facili- 
ties Revltalltatlon  Act  of  198'^  "    The  Association  represents  the  nation's  127 
accredited  aedlcal  schools,  over  430  teaching  hospitals,  and  79  academic  and 
professional  societies,  which  together  comprise  the  whole  complex  of  indi- 
vidual organltatlons  and  Institutions  charged  with  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education  of  physicians. 


Subaltted  to  the  Science  and  Technology  Subcomnlt tee  Science,  Research,  «nd 
Technology  on  October  24,  1985. 


Aisooation  of  American  Medical  CoUeges  /  One  Dupont  Cirde.  N  W  /  WaaiiLigton,  D  C  20036  /  (202)  828-0525 
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The  Asaoci  tion'a  aembership  has  long  been  deeply  comnltted  to  par- 
ticiparing  in  the  nation'a  bionedical  and  biobehavioral  re«ea7 ch  effort;  typi* 
cally,  in  Fiacal  Year  198A,  AAMC  inatitutiona  perfomed  Juar  under  58  percent 
of  all  the  extramural  reaearch  funded  by  the  National  Inatitutea  of  Health 
(NIH).    Thua,  the  AAMC  has  a  najor  intereat  in  H.R.  2823,  with  a  aore 
parochial  stake  in  the  acope  and  design  of  the  construction  progrsm  ultiaately 
administered  by  DHHS.    Firat,  general  coaaenta  will  be  presented,  followed  by 
apecific  reconmendations  on  various  provisions  of  H.R.  2823,  or  the  "Fuqua 
bill"  as  it  ia  aore  cooMSonly  known. 

The  Association  holda  as  axiomatic  the  principle  that  aociety  benefits 
through  a  vigorous  research  enterpriae  in  the  biomedical  sciences.    The  basic 
scientific  knowledge  produced  by  this  research  not  only  mitigates  the  ravages 
of  death,  diseaae,  and  disability,  but  also  yields  important  spin-off  benefits 
to  the  economy,  through  subsequent  spplicstion  to  hundreds  of  different  prod- 
ucts snd  processes.    Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  the  Fedetal  government  has 
recognised  the  importance  of  biomedical  reaearch,  and  awarded  substsntial 
funds  to  colleges  and  univeraitiea  through  • ^e  NIU.    As  a  consequence,  an  un- 
paralleled univeraity-based  biomedical  resesrch  enterprise  has  developed,  with 
the  academic  coomunity  regularly  performing  about  75  percent  of  NlH'i  ex- 
tramural reaearch,  equivalent  to  26  percent  of  the  total  Federal  research 
basic  effort. 

Recognising  the  aubatantial  .tational  benefita  that  accrued  ^rom  NIH- 
aupported  reaearch  projecta  at  univeraitiea  and  colleges  scross  the  country, 
and  the  inability  to  expand  that  effort  for  lack  of  aufficient  facilitiea,  the 
Federal  government  in  the  late  1930'a  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the 
univeratty  community  to  develop  a  biomedical  reaearch  infrastructure  that  waa 
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adequate  to  house  and  expand  thet  research,  and  thereby  promote  the  recrult- 
■ent  and  retention  of  topflight  talent.    The  government  agreed  that  unlversi- 
tlea  simply  could  not  afford  to  bear  the  total  coat  of  the  facilities  needed 
to  houae  a  bloaedlcal  reaearch  enterprise  of  the  size  that  the  potential 
public  benefit  warranted. 

The  principal  vehicle  employed  by  the  Congreas  and  NIH  to  remodel  and 
expand  the  natlon'a  unlveralty  biomedical  research  plant  capacity  was  the 
Health  Reaearch  Facilities  Act  (HRFA)  of  1956.    Under  this  legislation,  the 
NIH,  from  FY  1957  to  FY  1969,  expended  $A73  million  to  fund  1,A82  projects; 
407  different  public  and  non-profit  institutions  received  HRFA  awards  on  a  50- 
50  matching  basia,  with  the  m#tch  ultimately  leveraging  $632  million,  33  per- 
cent more  than  required  by  statute 

HEW'a  engagement  In  unlveralty  research  facility  construction  was  at  that 
time  common  for  a  Federal  agency.     In  the  I950'a  and  60's,  some  20  separate 
atatutea  authorizing  facllltlea  programs  were  enacted,  and  universities  were 
able  to  reconatruct  and  expand  reaearch  laboratories,  financed  in  part  with 
Federal  aupport,  on  a  algnlf leant  acale.    However,  by  1970,  most  of  these  con- 
struction initiatives  were  phased  out.    Now,  after  almost  two  decades  of  ne- 
glect, the  natlon'a  complement  of  research  factlitles  has  deteriorated  to  a 
conalderable  degree.    Horeover,  aclenclflc  progress  in  the  interim  has  r^'n- 
dered  much  of  the  spsce  obsolete  for  modern  reaearch.    Hence,  the  current  need 
for  Federal  aupport . 

While  there  la  a  clear  need  for  major  renewed  Federal  Inveatment  in 
unl/erslty  resesrch  Isboratory  conatructlon  and  renovation,  estimates  about 
the  preclae  amount  universities  and  colleges  require  In  order  to  sustain  their 
reaearch  programs  differ  widely.    However,  it  is  genersllv  conceded  that 
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university  facilities  needs  exceed  the  scope  of  any  foreseeable  Federal  ini- 
tiative.   This  stsrk  reality  in  no  way  lessens  the  imperative  for  obtaininj^ 
coaprehenaive  data  on  inatitutional  research  facility  construction  needs, 
broken  do%m  by  type  of  institution,  field  of  need,  nature  of  construction 
needa,  current  conatruction  plans,  expected  cost  of  construction,  etc.  —  in- 
forsfition  eaaential  for  the  legialature  and  agencies  to  target  reaources  most 
efficiently.    It  is  regrettable  that  the  Administration  has  repeatedly  ignored 
u.?9ren8ioiial  nandatea  and  intentions  by  refusing  to  comply  with  statutory  or 
report  lan»«:*^e  tcquesting  assessments  of  university  facility  r^quireoenrs. 
The  Association  hear,  ily  coomends  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2823  that  charge  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  with  initially  collecting  information  on, 
and  then  regularly  moni.or^ng,  the  particular  research  facility  requirements 
of  the  nation 'a  colleges  and  universities. 

The  desperate  need  to  revitalize  reaearch  facilities  accounts,  at  least 
in  part,  for  the  recent  efforts  by  individual  universities  to  obtain  facili- 
ties funding  by  by-passing  estsblished  agency  funding  processes  and  securing 
awarda  directly  from  the  Congreas .    In  Fiscal  Years  1983  and  1984,  13  univer- 
sities received  funding  totalling  over  $100  million  for  facilities  through 
this  process.    In  some  caaea,  the  requests  had  been  previoualy  disapproved  by 
awarding  agenciea;  in  others,  detailed  proposals  for  facilitiea  projects  had 
not  been  revealed,  even  aa  the  Congreas  wss  appropriating  funds  for  them.  But 
frequently,  no  program  existed  in  vrhich  institutions  with  a  space  crisis  could 
even  hsve  competed.    Estsblishment  of  Federal  univeraity  research  facility 
programa  ahould  alao  lead  to  the  application  of  rigorous  review  procedures  as 
a  precondition  for  Federal  contribution  to  a  facility  project.  Moreover, 
traditional  peer-review  processes,  an  essential  component  of  the  Federal  fund- 
ing of  biomedical  science,  would  be  reaffirmed  and  strengthened. 
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AMMC's  Position  on  H.R.  2623 

The  AAMC  wholeheartedly  supports  the  central  thrust  of  the  Fuqua  bill, 
which  is  to  estsblish  resesrch  fscility  construction  prograas  for  univeraities 
and  colleges  within  each  of  the  6  largeat  Federal  raaearch  funding  agencies. 
A  major  Federal  initiative  is  the  only  reslistic  Mana  to  reveir-  the  eroaion 
of  the  nation'a  scadeaic  reaearch  inf raatructure,  «nd  the  longer  thia  for- 
■Idable  taak  ia  delayed,  the  acre  expensive  it  will  ultiastely  becOM.  The 
AAMC  endorses  the  long-tera  coonitMnt  inherent  in  the  bill.    However,  the 
AAMC  believes  that  fron  the  point  of  view  of  NIH-supported  bionedical  and  be- 
havioral reaearch,  H.R.  2823  would  be  even  .ore  effective  if  certain  alter- 
ationa  were  made.    Therefore,  several  apecific  changea,  sumarized  in  bold 
print  St  the  end  of  each  relevant  topic,  are  auggeated. 

Funding  MechaniSM 

H.R.  2823  requires  a  niniaum  annual  allocation  of  10  percent  of  each 
agencv's  budget  for  university  .nd  college  research  and  develo^tent  (R  A  D)  to 
be  dedicated  to  its  university  facilitiea  program,  except  in  thoae  years  in 
which  aggregate  university  R&D  appropristions  drop.    The  proposed  funding 
mechanism  explicitly  couples  investment  in  the  construction  of  university 
fscilities  with  other  resesrch  expenditures;  it  «l«o  guaranteea  substantial 
funding  for  the  conatruction  programa.    However,  ita  automaticity  precludea 
any  flexibility.  Judgement  or  diacration  on  the  magnitude  of  facility  funding, 
either  for  the  Ccngreaa  or  the  admlniatering  agency.    The  tithing  of  R  d  D 
budgeta  would  slso  render  the  Congress  unable  to  davote  increaaed  reaourcea 
f6r  non-facilitJes  R  t  D  in  sreas  of  particular  need,  without  aimult, neoualy 
increasing  expenditures  for  university  fscilities. 
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H.R.  2823'*  policy  of  requiring  agencle*  to  spend  a  minimum  fixed  per- 
centage of  their  academic  R&D  budgets  for  rtsearch  facility  construction  Is 
generally  undesirable,  but  It  Is  doubly  rlaky  given  the  absence  of  comprehen- 
sive data  on  unlveralty  facllltlea  needs,  broken  do*m  by  discipline  snd  type 
of  institution.    It  is  slmost  certainly  the  case  that  each  agency 'a  university 
R&D  conatituenta  have  different  construction  needs  that  are  best  acconmo- 
iated  through  the  annual  appropriations  proceas.    While  the  general  deteriora- 
tion in  the  Inf raatructure  for  reaearch  and  the  need  for  overhaul  are  obvious, 
there  are  Inatances^  particularly  during  an  era  in  which  the  prospects  for  the 
Federal  funding  of  reaearch  are  not  overly  promising,  in  which  scientists  may 
well  be  willing  to  continue  to  work  in  less  than  ideal  facilities  for  a  few 
years  until  the  fiscal  crisis  passes,  rather  than  see  their  research  support 
diverted  to  construction.    AAMC's  concern  over  the  funding  mechanism  used  by 
H.R.  2823,  despite  the  bill's  provision  to  protect  the  resesrch  base  in  the 
event  that  spproprlatlons  decrease.  Is  therefore  partlslly  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  nay  well  pit  university  researchers  —  who  are  understandably  preoccu- 
pied with  obtaining  maximum  resesrch  project  support  —  against  adiainlstrators 
—  who  must  support  the  research  environment .    Thla  phenomenon  could  have  un- 
fortunate political  consequeuces  for  the  bill. 

Consequently,  the  AAMC  endorses  adoption  either  of  broad,  permanent  con- 
struction authority  for  HHS,  or  of  time-limited  authority  with  authorization 
ceilings  for  the  program.    The  cellinga  could  Initially  be  set  at  an  appropri- 
ate level,  perhaps  10  percent  of  scsdemlc  R  4  D,  snd  Ister  adjusted  as  dsta  or 
ne^u  become  more  definite.    The  dv^w  ion  ahould  be  for  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  years.    Either  of  these  two  approaches  would  give  the  Approprlstions  Com- 
mittees the  flexibility  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each  agency  and  rely 
on  latest  eatimates  of  need. 
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If  the  appropriate  Coonittee  decides  against  the  use  of  either  permanent 
or  teapor  ry  legialative  authority  for  HHS  conatruction  projects,  the  Associa- 
tion reconaenda  that  the  magnitude  of  the  ninivuai  conatruction  allocation 
aoMhov  be  made  contingent  cpon  the  inlcl*-  incremental  facilitja-  oppropria- 
tion.    For  example,  the  percentage  to  be  reserved  for  conatruction  might  be 
aet  at  rhe  ratio  the  FY  '87  appropriation  bcara  to  that  agency 'a  academic  R  & 
D,  rather  than  aa  a  flat  10  p'ircent,    Thia  would  inaure  that  university  K  h  Q 
budgets  are  not  unduly  taxed  by  tae  program. 

The  Current  FUading  Foraula  for  Ifcilveraity  Facilitiea  Projecta  Should  Be 
Droppmd,  and  PtenanenC  Legialative  Authority  or  legv       Authorisations  Mm^ 
plojed  Instead. 

The  15  Percent  Reaervation  for  Institutions  With  Smaller  R  t  D  Budxcta 

H.R.  2823  requirea  that  at  leaat  15  percent  of  the  funds  reserved  for 
each  agency'a  conat  -uction  program  be  awarded  to  institutiona  that  received 
R     D  awarda  below  a  apecified  threshold  during  the  previous  two  yeara.  Thia 
pr-viaJc    nddreaaes  concerns  sbout  the  ability  of  non-reaearch-intensive 
universiti's  tj  .uccessfully  compete  for  tneir  proportional  ahare  of  ^  .%ble 
conatruction  funds.    However,  the  sim  of  H.R.  2B23  to  revitslize  the  existing 
Academic  resesrch  inf rsstructure  csnnot  be  schieved  if  construction  funds  acs 
diverted  from  institutions  currently  conducting  the  vest  majority  of  Federal 
reaearch.    The  AAMC  fully  expecta  that  the  283  academic  inatltutlona  that 
received  leaa  than  $5,000,000  in  NIH  aupport  in  FY  '85,  totalling  $223  mil- 
lion, or  about  7  percent  of  NlH'a  academic  extramural  budget,  would  receive  at 
least  their  f.lr  share  of  facilitiea  aupport  from  an  HHS  program  developed 
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under  by  H.R.  2b^2.  This  conviction  is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that,  as  men- 
tioned tibove,  sooe  ^07  different  institutions  received  awards  under  the  open 
conpetition  of  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act. 

Hw  Allocation  of  15  Percent  of  HHS'a  leaearch  "^acilitiea  Progru  to  In- 
atltutlona  with  Smaller  R  4  D  Budgeta  Should  Be  Deleted. 

Eligible  Institutions 

A  number  of  university-affiliated  hospitals  conduct  significant  amounts 
of  research  and  need  research  facility  renovation  and  replacement  as  sorely  as 
do  traditional  academic  facilities.    Adding  these  entities  to  the  program 
would  ensure  that  the  program  meets  all  university-based  research  needs  with- 
out unduly  bxpanding  or  diluting  the  focus  of  the  program. 

Program  Eligibility  Should  Be  Extended  to  Ualveralty-Af filiated 
Boapltala. 

Eligible  Cr^ts 

Section  3(c)  of  H.R.  2623  authorizes  construction  funds  for  the  "cost"  of 
the  replacement  or  modernization  pi^Ject.    The  AAMC  reconuaends  that  this  lan- 
guage be  expanded  to  include  "total  project  cost,"  to  allow  an  agency  to  in- 
clude fixed  equipment  and  major  movable  research  equipment  that  are  part  of 
the  research  facility  tc  be  treated  as  part  of  the  total  project  cost.  A 
university  or  college  coi«\d  then  meet  a  portion  of  Its  required  match  by  pro- 
viding fixed  o::  moveable  research  equipment  for  a  facility.    The  change  will 
alao  help  to  enaure  that  facilities  will  be  properly  equipped  upon  completion 
of  modernization  projects. 

Grant  Eligibility  Should  Be  Expauded  to  Include  "Total  Project  Coat.** 
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Avallablli-y  of  Construction  Funds 

H.R.  Z    3  contains  no  authority  for  agencies  to  retain  construction  funds 
beyond  the  expiration  of  a  fiscal  year.    Such  authority  is  Important  because 
the  Initiation,  of  an  approved  facllitlss  project  Is  often  delayed  by  many  un- 
certalDtlea  following  peer-review  approval  of  a  construction  application.  Un- 
til theae  are  resolved,  an  agency  cannot  be  aure  whether  the  project  la  viable 
and  must  therefore  delay  awarding  funda.    An  example  that  might  be  cited  is 
tne  tine  that  it  takes  for  an  institution  to  secure  oatching  funds,  once  its 
facility  application  is  approved.    Language  making  agency  funds  "available 
until  obliga^'i  and  expended"  is  especially  criti-'ix  aI  the  10  percent  set- 
aside  la  included  in  the  final  bill,  since  as  currently  drafted  it  Ic  not 
calibrated  to  each  agency's  .icademir  universe. 

UnguAge  Should  Be  Added  That  Allow*  Const met ion  Funda  to  lenaln  Avail- 
able Until  Expend^^d. 

Federal  Right -of -Recovery  rrovlslons 

Leglalafion  authorising  Federal  faciliries  programs  has  generally  in- 
cluded statutory  language  that  apeclflcally  authorlzea  the  government  to  re- 
cover Ita  ahare  of  a  facilities  project  if,  with  a  de  minimus  exception,  the 
facility  la  no  longer  used  aa  originally  intended.    In  the  case  cf  H.R.  2823, 
recovery  would  be  warranted  If  a  facility  were  no  longer  housing  research,  or 
if  a  university  or  ita  affiliate  no  longer  controlled  a  building  constructed 
with  Federal  funds.    It  is  reasonable  to  require  a  facility  to  meet  theae 
criteria  for  ten  yeara  after  the  facility  has  been  replaced  or  renovated. 
Finally,  the  Federal  recovery  should  be  set  at  the  ratio  F  .eral  funds  bore  :o 
the  original  construction  costs  of  the  facility,  compared  to  current  value  of 
the  facility. 
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Klght-of -tscovary  Uoguagt  Should  Be  Added  to  loaure  FUnda  are  Used  for 
Orlginallj  lataodttd  Purpoaea. 


In  auiHury»  the  AAMC  recomenda  that: 

•  Tb*  Current  Pundlns  TotwuIm  fo£  OilTeraltj  Facllltl'^a  Projecta  Should 
It  Dropped,  and  Feraaoeot  I^glalatlvc  Autborltj  or  legular  Author Iza* 
tlon  Baployed  laatead. 

a    The  Allocation  of  15  Percent  of  HHS'a  Eestarch  Facilltlea  Prograa  ^o 
Inatltutlona  v  i.th  SMller  R  4  D  ludgeta  Should  Be  Deleted. 

a    Prograa  Bllglbllltj  Should  Be  Kxt ended  to  Oilveralty-Af filiated 
Hoapltala. 

•  Grant  Eligibility  Should  Ae  Espaoded  to  Include  "Total  Project  Coat a.** 

•  Language  Should  Be  Added  Thaic  Allova  Conatruction  Punda  to  inain 
AvaiUbla  Ubtil  Bzpcndcd* 

•  tight--of-lacov«ry  Language  Should  be  Added  to  Inaure  Funda  are  Uaed 
for  Originally  Intended  Purpoaaa. 

The  Aasociation  appreclatea  thia  opportunity  to  coMient  on  thia  inportant 
legialation  and  looka  forward  to  working  further  with  the  SubcooBilttce  aa  H.R. 
2623  aovea  forward. 


Suaaary  of  Poaitlon 
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Mr.  V/aloren.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  that. 
Dr.  Garin? 

Mr.  Garin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  David  Gsnin. 
I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Ck)alition  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. NCST  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  coalition  of  individuals, 
profe^ional  associations,  and  R&D-intensive  organizations  active 
m  science,  e  igfneeriag,  aad  technology.  I  am  also  associate  profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

On  my  left  is  Dr.  Phillip  Speser,  who  is  the  executive  director  of 
NCST,  who  will  be  available  to  help  answer  any  questions. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today. 
The  testimony  V7as  developed  with  the  assistance  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  NCST  executive  committee  and  as  such  may  not  ^  cpre- 
sent  the  views  of  specific  members  or  advisera 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  legislation 
which  you  have  before  you  is  long  overdue.  Qidte  wisely,  it  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  if  ^ou  start  investing  a  bit  each  year  in  infra- 
structure today,  you  will  avoid  the  need  to  make  a  staggering  in- 
vestment in  the  future.  From  this  perspective,  this  bill  is  important 
because  it  places  on  the  congressional  agenda  the  issue  of  maximiz- 
ing the  coet  efficiency  of  Federal  investments  in  the  infrastructure 
of  science,  engineering,  and  technoio^. 

But  equally  important  as  maximiring  cost  efficiency  is  the  de- 
moralizing impact  of  inadet^uate  facilities  on  the  university  re- 
search communit*\  A  large  part  of  our  membership,  includinf 
myself,  consists  of  bench  scientists  and  enginee  i  in  universities 
For  manv  of  our  individual  members*  inadequate  facL^^iies  mea 
that  good  research  just  ccr  ^not  be  done.  For  tl^  p'^K^ple  who  ente 
science  and  engineering  because  the^^  were  turned  on  by  the  discov 
ery  of  knowledge,  that's  a  good  definition  of  frustration. 

Inadequate  and  outdated  facilities  means  that  graduate  students 
are  crammed  into  small  offices  in  isolated  caiipub  nooks,  and  they 
must  wait  their  turn  before  they  ^^an  conduct  dissertation-related 
research  on  scarce  equipment.  That's  another  good  definition  of 
frustration. 

Undergraduate  students  observe  this  level  of  frustration  and 
decide  to  pursue  apparently  less  frustrating  ca^oers.  Student  en- 
rollment in  the  sciences  has  been  dropping  r^.  my  campus. 

H.R.  2823  can  also  help  relieve  the  dramatic  impacts  on  universi- 
ty research  that  will  result  from  new  laboratory  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  increasing  public  and  legislative  demand  for  strict- 
er guidelines  on  regulations  concerning  the  care,  treatment,  and 
housing  of  laboratory  animals. 

At  a  conference  that  NCST  held  last  year  on  the  uses  of  animals 
in  research,  we  learned  that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  will 
soon  require  that  all  la^ratoriee  wanting  NIH  funding  must 
comply  with  their  new  standards.  Life  scientists  certainly  want 
new  and  more  modem  facilities.  However,  the  NIH  officials  point- 
ed out  that  their  agencv  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
modernization  that  will  be  required  for  compliance,  and  they  esti- 
mated that  l£dx)ratory  compli^mce  would  cost  at  least  $500  milliori 
nationwide. 

As  scientists  we  find  ourselves  ti^dng  to  solve  the  conundrum 
you  have  addressed  to  H.R.  2828.  With  so  many  urgent  needs  and 
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only  a  limited  amount  of  support,  how  should  research  dollars  be 
allocated?  We  see  no  easy  answers.  Clearly,  though,  as  our  research 
facilities  continue  to  age,  we  eventually  will  be  foT'ced  to  upgrade 
physical  plants. 

We  applaud  you  for  proposing  a  plan  to  upgrade  these  outmoded 
research  facilities  systematically  so  that  scientists  in  the  behavior- 
al, social,  and  physical  sciences  may  continue  their  important 
work. 

Before  closing,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  two  aspects  of  the 
bill  the  committee  may  wish  to  address.  The  first  aspect  is,  where 
will  the  money  come  from?  The  likelihood  of  increased  appropria- 
tions if  this  biU  is  enacted  is  apparently  small.  Wv?  believe  that  any 
new  funding  should  be  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  it 
does  not  merely  represent  a  reprogramming  of  agency  funds  cJ- 
ready  going  to  the  replacement  or  modernization  of  laboratories 
and  other  research  facilities.  Nor  should  appropriations  be  taken 
from  programs  committed  to  basic  research. 

The  second  aspect  concerns  what  the  money  can  be  used  for.  The 
replacement  or  modernization  of  laboratories  and  other  research 
facilities  called  for  in  this  bill  will  require  both  physical  plants  and 
equipment.  We  onnmonly  consider  both  aspects  under  the  term 
"facilities."  The  nec^^  building,  without  suitable  equipment, 
makes  a  poor  laboratory. 

We  believe  the  language  of  the  bill  should  clarify  that  funds  can 
be  used  for  both  of  tneee>  including  equipment  which  may  not  fall 
within  the  definition  of  "fixed  equipment  and  mcgor  research 
equipment."  The  key  question  in  determining,  what  should  be 
funded  is,  "What  is  required  to  modernize  an  existing  lab  or  to  in- 
stall a  new  one?"  As  the  cost  of  new  equipment  ai  d  facilities  in- 
crease, so  does  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  equipment.  Smaller  cul- 
leges  and  universities  find  that  the  maintenance  of  that  equipment 
or  facility  becomes  an  ever-increasing  burden  and  a  demand  on 
their  fragile  resources. 

As  we  understand  it,  H.R.  2823  requires  that  institutions  provide 
at  least  50  percent  matching  funds  to  obtain  Federal  ^ants  for  re- 
placement or  moderaization  of  specific  research  facilities. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  universities  and  research  institu- 
tions may  elect  to  make  their  contribution,  in  part,  by  earmarking 
funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  facilities 
and  eauipment  specifically  obtained  under  this  legislation.  This  for- 
mula has  the  added  benefit  of  allowing  colleges  and  universities  to 
compete  more  effectively— the  smaller  colleges  and  universities  to 
coniptte  more  effectively — by  permitting  them  to  make  some  of 
their  matching  coinmitments  over  several  years  instead  of  in  1 
fiscal  year. 

I  note  that  in  the  recently  released  "Opportunities  in  Chemis- 
try," or  what  is  referred  to  as  the  "Pimentel  Report,"  one  of  the 
recommendations  repeated  over  and  over  was  that  funding  of 
equipment  include  funds  for  maintaining  and  operating  that  equip- 
ment for  a  5-year  period. 

We  wholeheartedly  supp  >rt  this  bill,  and  we  stand  ready  to  work 
for  enactment  of  legislation  in  this  area. 

Thanh  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Garin  follows:] 
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THE  NATIONAL  COALITION  POk  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

ON 

H.R.  2123,  THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  PA^TILITIES  REVITAI  tzaTION 

ACT  OF  1985 
BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
OCTOBER  24,  1985 


TESTIMONY  DELIVERED  BY:     DR.  DAVID  GARIN,  TREASURER,  N.CS.T.; 

AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI-ST.  LOUIS 
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NR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  HEHBERS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE,  NY  NAME  IS  DAVID  GARIN.  I 
AM  THE  TREASURER  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COALITION  POR  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
I  AM  ALSO  ASSOCIATE  PROPESSOR  OP  CHEMISTRY  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI-ST.  LOUIS.     I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  TESTIMONY 
TODAY.    THE  LEGISLATION  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  BEPORE  YOU  IS  LONG  OVERDUE. 
ADEQUATE  PUNDING  POR  THE  I NPRASTRUCTURE  ON  WHICH  GOOD  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING  RELIES  IS  THE  KIND  OP  ISSUE  WHICH  IT  SEEMS  CONGRESS  IS 
ALWAYS  GOING  TO  ADDRESS  "NEXT  YEAR".  SO  NEXT  YEAR  PADES  INTO  NEXT 
YEAR  AND  THE  NEXT  THING  YOU  KNO  *  IT*S  THE  NEXT  DECADE.  IMPORTANT 
RESEARCH  DOBS  NOT  GET  DONE  BECAUSE  OP  A  LACK  OP  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

QUITE  SIMPLY,  AT  SOME  POINT  THE  USEPUL  LIPE  OP  ANY  BUILDING  OR  PIECE 
OP  EQUIPMENT  IS  POR  ALL  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES  OVER.     IT  IS  NO  DIPPERBNT 
THAN  THE  SITUATION  WITH  THE  OLD  "JUNKERS"  MANY  OP  US  DROVE  DURING  OUR 
STUDENT  DAYS.  THE  CARS  PROVIDED  TRANSPORTATION,  BUT  YOU  SPENT  A  LOT 
OP  TIME  FIXING  THEM,  THEY  WASTEL  A  LOT  OP  GAS  AND  OIL,  THEY  REALLY 
WERE  NOT  VERY  SAFE,  AND  EVERYBODY  SOLD  THEM  OR  SCRAPPED  THEM  WHEN 
THEY  GOT  THAT  FIRST  "GOOD  JOB". 

AS  WAS  THE  CASE  WITH  THOSE  OLD  CARS,  AT  SOME  POINT  l!^  TIME  WE  EITHER 
HAVE  TO  FIX  LABORATORY  AND  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  OR  BUY  NEW  ONES.  THE 
PRECISE  POINT  IN  TIME  WHEN  THIS  IS  DONE  IS  ARBITRARY,  BUT  PEW  WILL 
DENY  IT  MUST  BE  DONE.     THE  LEGISLATION  BEFORE  YOU,  QUITE  WISELY,  IS 
BASED  ON  THE  PREMISE  THAT  IF  YOU  START  INVESTING  A  BIT  EACH  YEAR  IN 
INFRASTRUCTURE  TODAY    YOU  WILL  AVOID  THE  NEED  TO  HAKE  A  STAGGERING 
INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FUTURE.     FROM  THIS  PERSPECTIVE,  THIS  BILL  IS 
IMPORTANT  BECAUSE  IT  PLACES  ON  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AGENDA  THE  ISSUE 
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OP  MAXIMIZING  THE  COST-EPPICIENCY  OP  PEDERAL  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE 
INPRASTRUCTURE  OP  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING,  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

THE  DEMORALIZING  IMPACT  OP  INADEgOATE  PACILITIES  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH  COMMUNITY  IS  AS  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  MORE  ABSTRACT  ISSUE  OP 
MAXIMIZING  COST-EPPICIENCY  DURING  INVESTMENT.     POR  MOST  RESEARCHERS, 
THIS  ISSUE  IS  ALSO  PAR  MORE  REAL  IN  OUR  EVERYDAY  LIVES. 

A  LARGE  PART  OP  OUR  MEMBERSHIP,  INCLUDING  MYSELP,  CONSISTS  OP  BENCH 
SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS  IN  UNIVERSITIES.    POR  MANY  OP  OUR  INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS,  INADEQUATE  PACILITIES  MEANS  THAT  GOOD  RESEARCH  JUST  CANNOT 
BE  DONE.  POR  PEOPLE  WHO  ENTERED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  BECAUSE  THEY 
WERE  "TURNED  ON"  BY  THE  DISCOVERY  01'  NEW  KNOWLEDGE,  THAT'S  A  GOOD 
DEPINITION  OP  PRUSTRATION.     INADEQUATE  AND  OUTDATED  PACILITIES  MEANS 
THAT  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ARE  CRAMMED  INTO  SMALL  OPPICES  IN  ISOLATED 
CAMPUS  NOOKS  AND  THEY  MUST  WAIT  THEIR  TURN  BEPORE  THEY  CAN  CONDUCT 
DISSERTATION  RELATED  RESEARCH  ON  SCARCE  EQUIPMENT •    THAT'S  ANOTHER 
GOOD  DEPINITION  OP  PRUSTRATION.  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  OBSERVE  THIS 
LEVEL  OP  PRUSTRATION  AND  DECIDE  TO  PURSUE  APPARENTLY  LESS  PRUSTRATING 
CAREERS. 

H.R.  2623  CAN  ALSO  HELP  RELIEVE  THE  DRAMATIC  IMPACT  ON  UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH  THAT  WILL  RESULT  PROM  NEW  LABORATORY  STANDARDS.     POR  EXAMPLE, 
THERE  IS  INCREASING  PUBLIC  AND  LEGISLATIVE  DBMAND  POR  STRICTER 
GUIDELINES  OR  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  CARE,  TRBATMEtfT  AND  HOUSING 
OP  LABORATORY  ANIMALS.  AT  A  CONPERENCE  THAT  N.C.S.T.  HELD  LAST  YEAR 
ON  "THE  USES  OP  ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH",  WE  LEARNED  THAT  THE  N.I.H.  WILL 
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SOON  REQUIRE  THAT  ALL  LABORATORIES  WANTING  N.I.H.  FUNDING,  HUST  COHPLY 
WITH  THEIR  NEW  STANDARDS. 

PEW  LIFE  SCIENTISTS  WILL  WANT  TO  ARGUE  THAT  IMPROVED  ANIMAL  CARE  IS 
NOT  DESIRABLE  AND  ALMOST  ANYONE  WHO  WORKS  WITH  ANIMALS  IN  OUTMODED  AND 
INADEQUATE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WILL  WANT  NEW  AND  MORE  MODERN  FACILITIES  « 
HOWEVER,  THE  N.I.H.  OFFICIALS  ALSO  POINTED  OUT  THAT  THEIR  AGENCY  CANNOT 
BE  EXPECTED  TO  PAY  THE  COSTS  OP  THE  MODERNIZATION  THAT  WILL  BE  REQUIRED 
FOR  COMPLIANCE.    THEY  ESTIMATED  THAT  LABORATORY  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  NEW 
REGULATIONS  MOULD  COST  AT  LEAST  500  MILLION  DOLLARS  NATIONWIDE.  AND 
THIS  IS  JUST  TO  IMPROVE  ANIMAL  CARE  FACILITIES  IN  OUR  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES.     YOUR  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  CAN  GO  A  LONG  WAY  TO  HELP  PROVIDE 
THOSE  UPGRADED  FACILITIES. 

UPGRADING  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  IS  ALSO  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  FUTURE  GROWTH 
OF  THE  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.     MANY  OF  THE  MOST  PRESSING  AND 
COSTLY  PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  OUR  SOCIETY  RELATE  TO  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR.  AS 
ONLY  ONE  EXAMPLE,  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   IN  MIS 
REPORT  HEALTHY  PEOPLE.  CONCLUDED  THAT  SEVEN  OF  THE  10  LEADING  CAUbbS 
OF  DEATH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCOUNTING  FOR  FULLY  SO  PERCENT  OF  ALL 
DEATHS  EACH  YEAR,  ARE  IN  LARGE  PART  BEHAVIORALLY  DETERMINED  AND  CAN  BE 
SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCED  BY  CHANGING  PEOPLE'S  BEHAVIOR.  RESEARCH  IS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  EXPANDING  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  ON  HEALTH  AND  BEHAVIOR.  OTHER 
IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTIONS  BEING  MADE  BY  THE  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES  ARE  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  PRODUCTIVITY,  DELINQUENCY,  MENTAL 
DISORDERS,  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND  FAILURES  TO  LEARN  AND  ACHIEVE.  OBVIOUSLY 
THE  FINDINGS  OF  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  CAN  MAKE  A  SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  THIS  COUNTRY'S  WELL-BEING  AND  ECONOMY. 
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WHILE  SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  REIATED  TO  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  AND  THE 
REALIZATION  OF  HUNAN  POTENTIAL  CAN  BE  STUDIED  IN  NATURAL  SURROUNDINGS, 
MANY  REQUIRE  A  SYSTEMATIC  PROGRAM  OP  LABORATORY  BASED  RESEARCH. 
RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  AND  IN  STRATEGIES  FOR  MAKING 
AND  ANALYZING  OBSERVATIONS  HAVE  MADE  SOPHISTICATED  EQUIPMENT  NECESSARY 
FOH  USB  IN  DEHAVIOKAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH.    THE  USE  OF  SUCH 
EQUIPMENT  IN  ADEQUATE  LABORATORY  TACILITIES  HOLDS  SIGNIFICANT  PROMISE 
FOR  MAKING  IMPORTANT  ADVANCES  IN  BOTH  THE  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

AS  SCIENTISTS  WE  FIND  OURSELVES  TRYING  TO  SOLVE  THE  CONl>:n)RUM  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  THROUGH  H.R.  :o'>3.    WITH  SO  MANY  URGENT  NEEDS  AND  ONLY  A 
LIMITED  AMOUNT  OF  SUPPORT  HOW  SHOULD  RESEARCH  DOLLARS  BE  ALLOCATED? 
WE  SEE  NO  EASY  ANSWERS.    CLEARLY,  THOUGH,  AS  OUR  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
CONTINUE  TO  AGE  WE  EVENTUALLY  WILL  BE  FORCED  TO  UPGRADE  PHYSICAL  PLANT. 
WE  APPLAUD  YOU,  NR.  CHAIRMAN,  FOR  PROPOSING  A  PLAN  TO  ITFGRADE  THESE 
OUTMODED  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  SYSTEMATICALLY  SO  THAT  SCIENTISTS  IN  THE 
BEHAVIORAL,  SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  MAY  CONTirUE  THEIR  IMPORTANT 
WORK. 

LOOKING  AHEAD,  WE  SEE  ADDITIONAL  CHALLENGES  THAT  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE 
ADDRESSED.     THERE  IS,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  AN  IMPORTANT  NEED  FOR  RESEARCH 
INSTRUMENTATION  THAT  WE  WILL  BE  FORCf"  TO  CONFRONT  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 
IN  RECENT  TESTIMONY  TO  THIS  COMMITTEE'S  SCIENCE  POLICY  TASK  FORCE,  DR. 
R.  DUNCAN  LUCE  POINTED  TIME  AND  AGAIN  TO  THE  IMPORTANT  ROLE  TH^T 
SUPERCOMPUTERS  AND  OTHER  ADVANCED  COMPUTATIONAL  DEVICES  WILL  BE  PLAYIF^ 
IN  FERTILE  RESEARCH  AREAS  SUCH  AS  COGNITIVE  SCIENCE,  LINGUISTICS, 
PERCEPTION,  ECONOMICS,  PSYCHOBIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH  AND  BEHAVIOR  RESEARCH 
OVER  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS.    WHILE  SOME  MAY  BE  SURPRISED  THAT  BEHAVIORAL 
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AND  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  REQUIRE  SUCH  POWERFUL  COMPUTERS,  THERE  IS  LITTLE 
DIFFEKENCE  IN  COMPUTATIONAL  COMPLEXITY  BETWEEN  ECONOMIC  FORECASTING  AND 
WEATHER  FORECASTING  OR  BETWEEN  UNDERSTANDING  HOW  WE  ACTUALLY  ARE  ABLE 
TO  PERCEIVE  A  SUNSET  AND  SIMULATING  THE  FLIGHT  OP  AN  AIRCRAFT. 

NOW,  IT'S  TRUE  THAT  FEW  OP  OUR  MEMBERS  ARB  GOING  TO  ABANDON  THEIR 
CAREERS  BECAUSE  LABORATORY  SPACE  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE  OR  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FACILITIES  ARB  ANTIQUATED.     NOR  WILL  RESEARCH  GRIND  COMPLETELY 
TO  A  KATT.    BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE? 

OF  COURSE,  INVESTING  IN  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  OF  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING, 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  COSTS  MONEY.     SOME  OF  THAT  MONEY  CAN  BE  RAISED  BY 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  OUR  COMMUNITY.     BUT  WE  MOULD  REMIND  YOU  OF  WHAT  PLATO 
NOTED  IN  THE  REPUBLIC:  A  PERSON  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MONEYMAKER'S  ART  IS 
LIKELY  TO  BE  TOO  BUSY  TO  BE  VERY  GOOD  AT  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH.  IF 
THE  CIVIL  SERVANTS  IN  THE  AGENCIES,  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  SENATORS 
IN  CONGRESS,  riE  PRESIDENT,  AND  THE  AMr:tT^'.S  PEOPLE  WANT  US  TO  KEEP 
FOCUSING  OUR  ATTENTIONS  ON  DOING  RESEARCH  ON  TOPICS  FROM  CANCER  TO 
CERAMICS  TO  COOPERATIVE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS,  WE  NEED  SOME 
HELP  IN  RA  SING  ENOUGH  MONEY  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  FACILITIES  THIS  RESEARCH 
DEMANDS.     THE  EXISTENCE  OF  FEDERAL  MATCHING  FUNDS  IS  A  MAJOR  HELP 
IN  RAISING  FUNDS  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  INDUSTRY,  AND 
FOUNDATIONS. 

WE  NEED  HELP  AND  H.R.  2823  COULD  PROVIDE  IT.     FOR  THAT  REASON  WB 
WHOLEHEARTEDLY  ENDORSE  THIS  BILL.     THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
REVITALTZATION  ACT  WILL  NOT  SOLVE  ALL  OF  OUR  FACILITIES  PROBLEMS,  BUT 
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IT  HILL  PROVIDE  MEANINGFUL  FUNDING  IN  A  MANNER  WHICH  HILL  MAKE  IT 
EASIER,  ALBEIT  IMPERATIVE,  TO  TAP  NON-FEDERAL  DOLLARS. 

BEFORE  CLOSING,  LET  ME  SAY  A  FCH  WORDS  ABOUT  TWO  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BIL% 
THE  COMMITTEE  MAY  HISH  TO  ADDRESS. 

THE  FIRST  ASPECT  IS  HHER^  HILL  THE  MONEY  COME  FROM.     WE  SEKP  OUR  STAFF 
AROUND  TO  DISCUSS  THE  BILL  WITH  STAFF  FOR  THE  HOUSE  AND  Sf.NATE 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES.    THEY  ASKED  ABOUT  THE  I'<ELIHO)D  OF  INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS  IF  THI'.  '41 LL  HAS  ENACTED.  I  AM  Z^HE  YOU  CAlI  GUESS  WE 
REACTION  OUR  STAFF  C  T. 

PERHAPS  HE  SHOULD  SHRUG  OFF  SUCH  REACTIONS.     AFTER  ALL,  THE  WHOLE 
FACILITIES  ISSUE  HAS  BEEN  A  SOURCE  OF  FRUSTRATION  FOR  SO  LONG,  EVEN 
AN  AUTHORIZATION  WHICH  WAS  NOT  FUNDED  WOULD  PROBABLY  BE  BETTER  THAN 
NO  AUTHORIZATION  AT  ALL.     IT  RAISES  THE  HOPE  THAT  SOMEDAY  SOMEBODY 
MIGHT  JUST  PUT  SOME  MONEY  IN  THE  PROGRAMS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THIS  BILL. 

ONE  CAUTION,  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  ANY  NEW  FUNDING  SHOULD  BE  DEFINED  IN  SUCH 
A  WAY  AS  TO  INSURE  THAT  IT  DOES  NOT  MERELY  REPRESENT  A  REPROGRAMMING 
OF  AGENCY  FUNDS  ALREADY  GOING  FOR  THE  REPLACEMENT  OR  MODERNIZATION  OF 
LABORATORIES  AND  OTHER  RESEARCH  FACILITIES.  NOR  SHOULD  APPROPRIATIONS 
BE  TAKEN  FROM  PROGRAMS  COMMITTED  TO  BASIC  RESEARCH. 

THE  SECOND  ASPECT  CONCERNS  WHAT  THE  MONEY  CAN  BE  USED  FOR.  IN  OUR 
TESTIMONY  WE  HAVE  HIGHLIGHTED  THE  NEEDS  EXISTING  FOR  BOTH  PHYSICAL 
PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT.     THE  REPLACEMENT  OR  MODERNIZATION  OF  LABORATORIES 
AND  OTHER  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  CALLED  FOR  IN  THIS  BILL  WILL  REQUIRE 
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BOTH  PHYSICAL  PIANT  AND  EQUIPMENT.     WE  COMMONLY  CONSIDER  BOIH  ASPECTS 
UNDER  THE  TERM  FACILITIES  AS  THE  NEWEST  BUILDING  WITHOUT  SUITABLE 
EQUIPMENT  HAKES  A  POOR  LABORATORY.  YET  THE  LEGISLATION  BEFORE  YOU  IS 
WIDELY  SEFN  PRIMARILY  AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR  FUNDING  BUILDINGS.     WE  BELIEVE 
THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  BILL  SHOULD  CLARIFY  THAT  FUNDS  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  BOTH 
OF  THESE,   INCLUDING  EQUIPMENT  WHICH  MAY  NOT  FALL  WITHIN  THE  DEFINITION 
OF  "FIXED  EQUIPMENT  AND  MAJOR  RESEARCH  EQUIPMENT" .     THE  KEY  QUESTION  IN 
DETERMINING  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  FUNDED  IS  WHAT  JS  REQUIRED  TO  MODERNIZE  AN 
EXISTING  LAB  OR  TO  INSTALL  A  NEW  ONE. 

AS  THE  COST  OF  NEW  EQUIPMENT  A'OD  FACILITIES  INCREASE,   SO  DOES  THE 
COST  OF  MAINTAINING  THIS  EQUIPMENT.  SMALLER  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
FIND  THAT  THE  NAINTAINENCE  OF  THAT  EQITIPMENT  OR  FACILITY  BECOMES  AN 
EVER  INCREASING  BURDEN  AND  DEMAND  ON  THflR  FRAGILE  RESOURCES.  SO, 
WHEN  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCHERS  REQUEST  FUNDS  FOR  NORMAL  REPAIR  AND  UPKEEP 
OF  THEIR  EQUIPMENT,  THEIR  REQUESTS  ARE  DEFERRED  OR  DENIED  WITH  THE 
EXCUSE  THAT  "CONTINGENCY  FUNDS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  THIS  YEAR'S 
BUDGET".  FOR  THO^E  INVESTlGAT0r3  STRUGGLING  TO  OBTAIN  NEW  RESEARCH 
GRtNTS,  THIIR  INABILITY  TO  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES  LEADS  TO 
EVEN  MORE  DETERIORATION  AND  BECOMES  YET  ANOTHER  FRUSTRATION  THAT 
DETRACTS  FROM  THEIR  PRODUCTIVITY. 

AS  HE  UNDERSTAND  IT,  H.R.  2823  REQUIRES  THAT  INSTITUTIONS  PROVIDE 
AT  LEAST  SOI  MATCHING  FUNDS  TO  OBTAIN  FEDERAL  GRAIfTS  FOR  REPLACEMENT 
OR  MODERNIZATION  OF  SPECIFIC  RESEARCH  FACILITIES.  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
SUGGEST  THAT  UNIVERSITIES  AND  RESEARCH  INSTITUTIONS  MAY  ELECT  TO 
MAKE  TUEIR  CONTRIBUTION,  IN  PART,  BY  EARMARKING  FUNDS  TO  COVER  THE 
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COSTS  OP  MAIWTAINANCS  AND  REPAIR  OP  THE  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIFICALLY  OBTAINED  UNDER  THIS  LEGISLATION.    THIS  FORMULA  HAS 
THE  ADDED  BENEFIT  OP  ALLOWING  SMALLER  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
rO  COMPETE  MORE  EPPECTIVELY  WITH  THEIR  Bm'ER  ENDOWET  COUNTERPARTS 
IN  OBTAINING  MODERN  RESEARCH  RESOURCES.     THIS  COULD  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  PERMITTING  THE  INSTITUTIONS  TO  MAKE  SOME  OP  THEIR  MATCHING 
COMTITMEOT  0VI:R  SEVERAL  YEARS  INSTEAD  OP  IN  ONE  FISCAL  YEAR.  IN 
PACT,  ONE  OP  THfc  RECOMMEND''.aIONS  IN  THE  RECENTLY  RELEASED  REPORT, 
•OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CHEMISTRY",  OR  THE  PIMEOTEL  REPORT,   IS  THAT  THE 
FUNDING  OF  EQUIPMENT  INCLl  ^E  FUNDS  FOR  MAINTAINING  AND  OPERATING  THAT 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  FIVE-YEAR  PERIOD. 

TO  CONCLUDE,    PHE  LEGISLATION  YOU  HAVE  BEFORE  YOU  AT^nftESSGS  A  REAL 
AND  IMPORTANT  PROBLEM.    TOO  OFTEN  ^TAL  INFRASTRUCTURAL  INVESTMENTS 
ARE  PUT  OFF.     BY  EARMARKING  FUNDS  FOR  LABORATORY  AND  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION  AND  REPLACEMENT,  THIS  LEGISLATION  WOULD 
END  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  OF  NEGLECT.     FOR  THIS  REASON  WE  WHOLE- 
HE?J»TEDLY  SUPPORT  THIS  BILL  AND  STAND  READY  TO  WORK  FOR  ENiiCTMENT 
OF  LEGISLATIO^J  IN  THIS  AREA  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  AS  WELL  AS  ALL  OTHERS 
INTERESTED  IN  IMPROVING  THE  INFUASTRUCTURE  OF  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING, 
.\ND  TECHNOLOGY. 

N.C.S.T.  18  a  non-partisan,  non-profit  coalition  of  individuals  and 
professional  associations  and  R  &  D  intensive  corporations  active 
in  science,  engineering,  and  technology.  N.C.S.T.  seeks  to  stcure 
the  infrastructure  needed  to  sustain  long-term  U.S.  excellence  and 
leadership  in  science,  engineering  and  technology. 

This  testimony  was  developed  with  the  assistance  of  several 
members  of  the  N.C.S.T.  executive  crnmitte^.    As  such,  it  may 
I  3t  represent  the  views  of  specific  members  or  advisors. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

We  have  another  rollcall  on  the  uoor,  so  I  v,  >uld  like  to  go  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Valentine  if  he  has  any  questions  he  would  like  to 
raise  and  discussion  to  focus  on. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairmaii.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Goodwin  a  couple  of  questions. 

Doctor,  would  yo^'.  describe  for  us  the  relationship  that  Duke 
University  has  with  the  oti.dr  universities  that  make  up  the  Trian- 
gle Universities  Computation  Center,  and  tell  something  about  that 
institution? 

Mr.  GocDwiN.  Indeed.  Well,  we've  had  the  good  fortune,  Mr.  Con- 
^essman,  to  find  that  cooperp'*  among  the  universities  in  the 
Triangle  area  was  a  very  effecti  ay  of  coping  with  some  of  tie 
problems  that  have  been  discut  >  ^y,  the  problems  of  main- 
taining equipment  and  facilities  iii  science. 

Over  the  last  20  years  or  so  we  have  engaged  in  uiany  coopera- 
tive ventures.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  Triangle  Universi- 
ties Computation  Center,  which  has  a  facility  centered  between  ihe 
three  universities  in  the  middle  of  Research  Triangle  Park.  This 
serves  the  three  universities  as  well  as  other  facilities  in  the  park 
on  a  time-shaiing  basis. 

In  addition  to  TUC,  as  we  call  it,  we  have  a  variety  of  other  fa- 
cilities which  are  shared,  most  of  them  based  on  Federal  construc- 
tion grants  at  an  early  period.  I  have  mentioned  Tunnel,  tike  Phyto- 
tron,  which  is  a  biological  facility.  I  have  m<»ntioned  the  research 
vessel.  All  of  these  run  jointly  by  the  Triangle  Universities.  T>ie 
Microelectronic  Center  of  North  Carolina  is  another  example 
which  involves  the  State  and  con)orate  sponsors  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Research  Triable  Institute. 

And  we  have  an  organization  called  the  Triangle  Universities 
Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  Inc.,  which  is  designed  tx)  foster  this 
type  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Valentine.  What  are  some  of  the  research  projects  which 
are  currc^ntly  underway  at  Duke  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Joodwin.  Well,  I  know  the  time  is  short,  and  perhaps  I 
should  just  rive  you  one  which  is,  I  think,  especially  interesting. 
We  have  unnerway  in  our  Phytotron  at  the  moment,  this  biological 
facility,  a  stady  of  the  effect  of  CQ2 —carbon  dioxide— increase  in 
the  air  on  biological  organisms.  As  I  indicated  in  my  prepared  testi- 
mony, this  research  is  constrained  by  the  size  of  the  chambers 
which  exist  in  this  Phytotron.  If  we  had  additional  constn^ion 
money,  we  would  like  to  enlarge  that  facility,  which  again  sc  ves 
all  of  these  Triangle  Universities,  to  make  possible  the  experimen- 
tation with  larger  botanical— trees  rather  than  small  plants  at  the 
moment. 

I  could  give  you  excjnples  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Virtually  all 
of  our  sciences  could  be  very  much  affected  by  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Valwhne.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  riving  me  this  opportunity.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  other  members  of  the  panel  that  my  interest  is 
in  D^.  Goodwin,  but  it's  in  all  of  you.  You  know,  he's  home  folks, 
and  I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  do  great  work,  and  I 
appreciate  th3  contribution  which  you  make.  I  thank  you  for 
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coming  here.  We  listen  to  you,  this  member  does,  and  this  chair- 
man. 

Thank  you  all  so  much. 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Valentine. 

Let  me  ask  quickly,  and  then  I  will  have  to  go  over  to  the  floor 
as  well.  Is  there  agreement  that  we  are — well,  obviously  at  some 
point  in  the  running  down  of  research  facilities  there  would  be 
very  broad  agreement  that  even  if  it  took  away  money  from  cur- 
rent research,  the  best  use,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  available 
money  would  be  to  build  up  a  deficient  aspect  of  this  whole  area, 
being  facilities  at  that  point.  We  still  get  in  the  testimony  that, 
"Doggone  it,  this  might  take  away  money  from  current  research, 
and  we  shouldn't  do  that."  Is  there  agreement  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  that's  what  we  should  do,  even  if  it  did 
that? 

I  mean,  obviously,  if  we  were  about  to  close  all  the  laboratories, 
somebody  would  say,  "Well,  spend  the  money  this  year  to  keep 
them  open  as  opposed  to  current  research  or  something  like  that. 

Have  we  reached  that  point  where,  from  your  perspectives,  the 
modemiration  of  the  facility  has  such  priority  that  that  is  No.  1? 

Mr.  Speser.  I  will  take  a  stab  at  it.  I  think  that  fr^m  our  perspec- 
tive we  would  say  that  there  is  an  agreement  that  something  needs 
to  be  done.  I  would  have  to  echo  my  colleague  over  here's  comment 
that  if  we  were  to  start  looking  at  tradeoffs  today  to  say  we're 
going  to  take  a  specific  percentage  now  right  off  the  top,  that  I 
don't  think  you  would  find  any  agreement  on 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  What  about  5  percent? 

Mr.  Speser.  I  think  that  the  community  has  not  examined  it 
closely  enough  at  this  point  to  say  abstractly  what  percent  there 
should  be.  There  is  no  question  that  we  are  approaching  a  problem. 
I  don't  think  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  we  Iiave  a  meeting  of 
ihe  

Mr.  Walgrsi<i.  There  would  be  support  for  some  percentage,  in 
the  abstract? 

Mr.  Speser.  In  the  abstract,  of  course.  I  mean,  you  could  get  it 
down  at  some  point  where  it'd  be  pointnson-i^  thing-something-some- 
thing-something, and  everybody  would  say,  "Sure,  that's  de  mini- 
mis, and  there  s  no  problem  there."  I  think  the  more  important 
thing  is  

Mr.  Walgren.  What  about  something  more  than  a  de  minimis 
percent? 

Mr.  Speser.  Well,  I  think  personally,  speaking  only  personally,  I 
think  something  more  than  a  de  minimis  would  be  appropriate 
from  the  standpoint  that  we  have  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  put 
our  infrastructural  investments  off  on  the  assnmption  that  we  will 
deal  with  them  next  vear  and  next  year  and  next  year,  and  the 
time  has  come,  as  we  nave  seen  in  area  after  arsa,  that  we  can  no 
longer  operar^  that  way.  And  I  think  that's  the  important  message 
in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Dr.  Sherman.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Walgren  

Mr.  Walgren.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Sherman  [continuinff].  That  rather  than  establishing  a  fixed 
percentage,  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  provide  the  other  route 
that  would  indeed  permit  year-to-year  adjustments  through  a  per- 
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manent  authority  or  a  time  and  dollar  ceiling  authority.  There, 
then,  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  dollars  direct  cost 
for  research  and  direct  cost  for  facilities  and  the  infrastructure 
could  be  more  clearly  and  more  promptly  identified  and  modifica- 
tions made  on  a  year-to-year  basis  as  to  what  the  consensus  of  the 
community  may  be  at  that  time. 

I  would  agree  that  there  is  a  general  sense  of  disease  within  the 
community  at  the  moment  of  anything  that  would  suggest  diver- 
sion of  funds  for  research. 

Mr.  Walgrek.  Yes,  but  we  would  tliink  theit  we're  in  a  time  sup- 
posedly when  these  direcctors  of  research  for  these  Federal  agen- 
cies are  going  to  have  less  and  less  money  to  deal  with,  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  more  and  more  pressure  on  them  to  conduct 
their  operating  research  as  opposed  to  make  any  longer  term  in- 
vestment. 

Do  you  think  we're  in  a  position  to  simply  say,  "Well,  we  want 
you  to  do  it.  Iliere's  a  ceiling  you  can  hit.  Anywhere  from  zero  to 
full  allotment  under  the  bill  m  that"?  Do  you  think  you  would  get 
the  necessary  drive? 

Mr.  SHBRMA«<f.  I  think  it  will  come.  My  own  personal  sense  from 
talking  to  both  administrators  and  faculty  members  at  the  moment 
is  that  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  Nation's  economic  situation 
and  the  prospects  for  support  for  research,  whether  you're  talking 
direct  or  infrastructure  support,  has  not  yet  occurred.  The  commu- 
nity is  behind  the  facts,  I  tlunk,  in  the  temporal  sense. 

It  is  my  sense  that  we're  too  early  at  that  issue  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  for  a  fixed  amount.  A  range  or  a  separate  authority 
would  seem  to  be  preferable  at  this  time  for  that  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Waix^ren.  Any  other  reactions.  Dr.  Phillips?  Do  you  have  a 
reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  would  just,  I  guess,  agree  with  the  sense  of  your 
question  from  our  experience,  in  that  there  is  no  agreement.  The 
input  that  we  have  received  and  that  was  expressed  at  our  confer- 
ence ranged  from,  'Tes,  I  know  there's  going  to  be  a  tradeoff,  but 
that's  what  we  need  now.  The  tim^^  are  such  that  if  we  don't  make 
those  hard  choices,  20  years  from  now  we'll  be  doing  bad  science  in 
bad  facilities,"  to  the  other  extreme,  ''Well,  if  this  means  taking 
any  money  jut  of  research  programs,  I  am  not  for  it." 

And  at  those  two  extremes,  I  think  it's  the  administrators,  the 
people  who  may  be  more  current  in  a  temporal  sense,  as  Dr.  Sher- 
man said,  who  see  the  broader  picture,  who  a^e  more  inclined  to 
say  that  we've  got  to  make  the  nard  choice  and  they're  willing  to 
make  the  tradeoff  with  the  individual  working  scientists  and  engi- 
neers on  the  other  side  who  see  the  context  of  their  own  research 
program  and  see  funds  being  cut,  they're  losing  a  research  assist- 
ant or  a  graduate  student,  saying,  '1  just  can't  take  a  cut  in  my 
research  program  budget." 

I  don't  think  there  is  consensus  for  that  tradeoff. 

Mr.  Speser.  I  would  just  add,  sir,  that  I  spoke  yesterday  with  sev- 
eral of  our  corporate  members  about  this  piece  of  legislation,  and 
there  is  some  concern  there  also—while  they  recognize  the  need  as 
v/ell— that  after  being  asked  to  participate  in  engineering  research 
centers.  Presidential  Young  Investigators,  university-industry  coop- 
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erative  research,  university-industry  cooperative  research  projects, 
that  this  is  another  match  that's  coming  down  the  line.  So  the 
trade-offs  that  we're  seeing  on  the  academic  side  exist  in  the  corpo- 
rate sector  as  well  in  terms  of  what  percentage  of  what  fund  should 
go  to  what  particular  kind  of  function. 

So  from  that  standpoint,  again,  it's  hard  to  say  if  you  took  a  10 
percent  you  could  outrun  the  matchability,  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Walgren.  OK.  Well,  I  am  sorry  we're  operating  under  some 
time  constraints,  but  let  me  thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  a 
resource  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speser.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  have  got  to  respond  to  those  bells.  So  let's  take  a 
10-minute  recess,  and  we  will  go  on  to  the  second  panel  at  that 
point. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  V  alentine  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I  apologize  for  the  chairman's  temporary  absence.  The  chairman, 
of  course,  is  interested  in  the  legislation  on  the  floor.  I  understand 
that  thai  has  been  resolved  in  a  manner  satisfactory  with  him,  so 
he  will  be  back  to  his  dutios  perhaps  before  we  get  very  far. 

rhe  next  panel  consists  of  Dr.  Barry  Cooperman,  Dr.  Dan  ZafTar- 
ano.  Dr.  James  DeShaw,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Nicholson,  and  Dr.  Paul 
Gumming. 

We  will  hear  from  your  gentlemen  in  such  order  as  you  aaem  ap- 
propriate. I  don't  know  who's  in  charge. 
Dr.  Cooperman,  you  are  nominated. 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  COOPERMAN,  VICE  PROVOST  AND  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  CHEMISTRY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA;  DAN 
ZAFF^RANO,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  RESEARCH,  IOWA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY;  JAMES  DeSHAW,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LIFE  SCI- 
ENCES,  SAM  HOUSTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  AND  PAUL  CUM- 
MING,  DIRECTOR,  MARKET  RSEARCH  AND  SUPPORT,  AMERI- 
CAN  RED  CROP'^ 

Mr.  Cooperman.  Thank  yo  a,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Barry  CoopeniAan,  professor  of  chemistry  and  vice  provost 
for  research  at  th.^  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  appear  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  the 
Nation's  largest  and  oldest  professional  association  of  college  and 
university  faculty  members. 

The  AAUP  endoises  the  goals  of  H.R.  2823.  Since  its  founding  in 
1915  the  AAUP  has  encouraged  institutional  and  governmental  as- 
sistance to  faculty  engaged  in  research.  It  has  supported  public  and 
private  effoi*ts  to  expand  research  facilities  available  to  faculty. 
The  AAUP  has  defended  the  academic  freedom  of  faculty  and 
helped  to  create  stiong  institutional  governance.  It  hai  estabUshed 
high  ethical  standards  for  the  academic  profession  and  worked 
jointly  with  other  higher  education  associations  in  encouraging  the 
type  of  academic  environments  that  foster  quality  teaching  and  re- 
search. 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  you  on  the  research  faciUties  needs 
of  our  Nation's  universities  and  colleges.  I  speak  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  concerned  physical  scientist  and  university  officer  respon- 
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sible  for  research.  The  basis  of  my  concern  is  the  lack  of  renewal 
and  substantial  deterioration  of  our  academic  research  facilities. 
This  is  true  for  virtually  every  scientific  discipline  represented  in 
the  Academy. 

As  you  know,  the  development  of  new  technologies  has  historical- 
ly been  founded  in  basic  research  emanating  from  our  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  considerable  stake  in 
these  efforts  for  which  it  now  provides  the  lion's  share. 

However,  during  the  last  two  decades,  Federal  support  for  basic 
research  facilities  has  declined  dramatically.  As  a  result,  there  is 
now  a  massive  and  largely  mimet  need  for  the  modernization  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities. 

The  existing  research  base  often  cannot  accommodate  contempo- 
rary research  requirements.  Advances  in  information  processing, 
new  research  technologies,  and  sophisticated  instnunentation,  are 
stressing  the  capcdbilities  of  current  facilities  even  as  they  drive 
demand  for  the  creation  of  new  space. 

It  is  a  safe  generalization  that  today  the  shortage  of  quality  labo- 
ratory facilities  imposes  a  mcgor  constraint  on  the  rate  of  scientific 
progress  on  our  Nation's  campuses.  Construction,  renovation,  and 
rehabilitation  of  such  facilities  are  critical  if  we  are  to  sustain 
growth  in  our  Federal  and  technical  capabilities. 

I  would  like  now  to  consider  with  you  the  potential  impact  of 
H.R.  2823  on  the  research  programs  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Penn  is  ranked  among  the  12  largest  research  universities  in  the 
Nation.  In  fiscal  year  1985  Penn  had  a  sponsored  research  budget 
of  $125  million.  Some  $102  million  was  derived  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  vast  megority  of  this  total  was  obtained 
through  the  process  of  competitive  peer  review. 

For  the  purposes  of  this;  discussion,  I  will  divide  our  capital  needs 
into  three  cat^ories  and  illustrate  each  with  specific  examples. 

The  first  is  in  the  area  of  new  fields  of  research.  We  are  living  in 
an  era  of  rapid  progress  in  science  and  technology,  a  time  in  wMch 
we  have  experienced  rapid  growth  in  several  fieldis  of  inquiry.  The 
enthusiasm  and  intellectual  dynamism  underlying  such  movements 
are  very  positive  for  the  university,  but  create  intense  demands  for 
new  facilities  and  stateK>f-the-art  technology  that  we  often  have  dif- 
ficulty meeting. 

One  such  area  is  in  computer  science.  The  graduate  enrollment 
in  this  department  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  is  now  among  the  large^'t  graduate  departments  in  the  uni- 
versity. Its  research  support  has  also  increased  dramatically,  from 
$1.3  million  in  1981  to  $4.6  million  in  1985. 

To  accommodate  this  growth,  our  School  of  Engineering  proposed 
the  construction  of  a  new  wing  for  computer  science  at  a  cost  of 
about  $7  million.  The  plan  is  sound,  responds  to  a  real  need,  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  school.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  to  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace  in  implementing  the 

Elan  because  of  a  lacx  of  resources.  At  present,  some  classes  are 
eing  taught  in  trailers,  and  only  limited  computer  laboratory 
space  is  available  for  advanced  student  training. 
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Our  second  area  of  capital  need  is  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
quality  of  traditionally  excellent  research  programs.  Our  recent  ef- 
forts in  two  of  our  science  departments,  biology  and  chemistry,  well 
illustrate  this  need. 

Pennsylvania  rec(^ized  the  revolution  that  was  occurring  in  bi- 
ology as  a  whole  and  in  plant  science  in  particular,  starting  in  the 
late  1970*8.  To  confront  the  challenge  poaed  by  this  revolution,  the 
university  in  1978  endorsed  the  plan  to  revitalize  and  expand  the 
department  of  biology.  The  goals  of  the  plan—some  of  them  al- 
ready met,  others  headed  toward  completion — were  to  increase  the 
biolo^  faculty,  to  stimulate  interdisciplinary  collaboration,  and  to 
modernize  and  expand  the  department's  physical  facilities.  In  the 
first  construction  phase  of  this  plan,  $6.3  million  was  spent  for  a 
m^or  renovation  of  existing  laboratories  in  1982. 

Currently,  construction  is  underway  of  the  Seeley  G.  Mudd  Biol- 
ogy Research  Laboratory.  This  new  facility  will  contain  more  than 
14,000  square  feet  of  usable  laboratorv  space  at  a  projected  cost  of 
$5.5  million.  Its  primary  purpojse  will  be  to  provide  a  modem  facili- 
ty to  house  our  new  plant  science  institute,  which  is  conducting 
studies  on  the  molecular  and  developmental  biology  of  plants.  Com- 
pletion will  mark  the  culmination  of  the  renewal  effort  in  biolog* 
begun  in  1978.  As  of  now,  only  a  modest  fraction  of  the  cost  of  thifa 
building  has  been  raised  from  extenuQ  sources.  The  university  is 
engaged  in  active  fundraising  to  increase  this  fraction. 

Chemistry,  too,  is  a  department  that  has  had  a  vigorous  research 
program  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
rapid  growth  in  resources  and  quality.  Its  research  budget  has  in- 
creased from  $3  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $5.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  Much  of  the  recent  success  of  this  department  can  be 
traced  to  the  construction  in  1973  of  a  modem  teaching  and  re- 
search complex.  The  resources  provided  by  this  facility  have  at- 
tracted excellent  new  faculty  and  led  to  increased  graduate  student 
enrollment,  with  a  concomitant  increase  in  the  need  for  additional 
modem  latx)ratory  facilities. 

The  university  is  committed  to  meeting  this  need,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  department  of  chemiistry  within  the 
context  of  the  university's  research  and  educational  priorities,  but 
also  because  of  the  importance  of  the  chemical  and  related  indus- 
tries to  the  local  regional  economy.  There  are  no  fewer  than  98 
companies  falling  into  this  category  in  Philadelphia  and  its  envi- 
rons. Local  industry  has  had  a  close  relationship  with  the  depart- 
ment, and  we  expect  this  relationship  to  continue  to  grow. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  $20  million  will  be  needed  for 
new  and  renovated  laboratory  space  in  chemistry  over  the  next  5 
years,  of  which  about  half  will  be  for  instructional  and  half  for  re- 
search needs. 

We  have  raised  the  first  $2  million  of  this  amount  and  are  pro- 
ceeding piece-meal  to  implement  their  plan,  but  expect  that  raising 
the  remainder  v.ill  be  a  slow  and  difficult  process. 

It's  important  to  point  out  that  despite  our  friendly  relations 
with  local  industry,  we  have  seen  very  little  interest  on  their  part 
in  contributing  to  major  capital  programs. 

The  third  area  of  need  derive)  from  the  immense  pressure  we 
face  in  ensuring  compliance  w'^h  the  new  regulatory  initiatives 
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governing  animal  research,  environmental  health,  and  the  han- 
dling and  disposal  of  radioactive  or  toxic  material.  In  general,  we 
support  these  new  requirements  and  the  higher  standards  of  care 
and  safety  they  bring.  However,  regulation  does  increase  the  cost 
of  research,  in  some  cases  quite  markedly. 

A  timely  case  in  point  is  laboratory  animal  care.  The  standards 
for  acceptable  facilities,  care,  and  protocols  fe  the  use  of  laborato- 
ry animals  are  going  through  a  period  of  rapid  evolution.  As  you 
may  know,  Penn  has  had  a  particularly  painful  time  in  dealing 
with  this  issue  over  the  past  year. 

As  a  result,  we  are  in  the  midsc  of  a  m^jor  reorganization  and 
restructuring  to  make  certain  that  we  are  in  full  compliance  with 
all  Federal  regulations  and  guidelines  regarding  the  use  and  care 
of  laboratory  animals.  Part  of  this  effort  is  devoted  toward  the  ren- 
ovation of  existing  facilities  and  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

The  costs  of  projects  in  this  area  that  we  are  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1986  will  total  approximately  $18  million.  While  there  is  no 
question  that  these  projects  must  be  carried  out,  it  is  equally  obvi- 
ous that  making  such  an  effort  seriously  affects  oui  ability  to  move 
forward  with  our  plans  for  other  research  laboratory  moderniza- 
tion. 

In  closing,  I  w.)u?d  like  to  suggest  certain  amendments  to  H.R. 
2823  which  in  my  judgment  will  enhance  its  ability  to  revitalize 
the  Nation's  academic  research  programs. 

First,  I  agree  on  the  desirability  of  awarding  funds  under  this  act 
on  a  competitive  basis.  However,  I  believe  that  some  agencies  may 
choose  to  develop  a  formula  allocation  mechanism.  Such  a  mecha- 
nism would  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  competitive  research 
funds  awarded  to  grantee  institutions.  The  current  draft  would 
make  awards  solely  on  the  basis  of  specific  proposals  snHmitted  by 
universities  and  colleges. 

The  rationale  for  the  suggested  change  is  that,  in  general,  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  for  facility  modernization  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  total  amount  of  research  funds  awarded.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  have  a  very  favorable  impact  on  the  ability  of  institu- 
tions to  develop  and  carry  out  long-range  plans  for  facility  modern- 
ization. The  additional  advantage  of  reducing  the  sizable  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  proposal  review  process  at  both  the  institutional 
and  agency  levels  is  significant,  although  less  cruci  U. 

Second,  I  support  the  notion  of  a  50-percent  match  of  costs.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  such  costs  should  be  defined  so  as  to  include 
fixed  equipment  and  major  research  instrumentation.  The  ration- 
ale here  is  to  ensure  that  universities  and  colleges  will  be  able  to 
equip  modem  research  laboratories  with  modem  research  equip- 
ment. 

Third,  I  believe  the  act  should  state  that  universities  or  colleges 
need  verify  the  receipt  of  non-Federal  public  or  private  funds  only 
upon  completion  of  the  construction  or  modemization  of  a  facility. 
The  success  of  this  legislation  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  to  raise  the  required  matching  funds.  This 
process  is  greatly  facilitated  if  it  can  be  carried  out  during  the  du- 
ration of  a  project  as  opposed  to  being  a  precondition  for  a  project 
initiation. 
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This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  want  to  thank  the  com* 
mittee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify,  and  I  would 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

\The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cooperman  follows:] 

TvnmiONY  or  Bakry  S.  Ckx)PCRifAN,  Propissor  or  Chkbcistry  and  Vice  Provost 
roR  RiSEARCH,  UmviRsiTY  or  PsNNSYLVANU,  Bdore  thr  Sctknce  and  Tbchnolt 

OGY  SUBOOMMrrax  ON  SCOENCB,  RESEARCH,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  Barry  S.  Cooperman,  pro- 
feasor  of  chemistry  and  vice  provost  for  research  at  the  Universitpr  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Associatirn  of  University  Professors, 
the  nation's  largest  and  oldest  professional  association  of  college  and  university  fac- 
ulty members. 

The  American  Association  of  Uni-  ersity  Professors  endorses  the  goals  of  H.R. 
2823.  Since  its  founding  in  1915,  th^  aAUP  has  encouraged  institutional  and  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  faculty  engaged  in  research  and  has  supported  public  and 
private  efforts  to  expand  research  facilities  available  to  faculty.  It  has  defended  the 
academic  freedom  of  faculty,  assisted  in  creating  strong  institutional  governance,  in- 
cluding faculty  research  committees,  and  has  encouraged  increased  research  pro- 
grams that  contribute  to  the  Quality  of  universitv  curricula  The  range  of  its  inter- 
ests has  included  the  establishment  of  National  Res^rch  Service  Awards  to  the 
funding  of  research  university  libraries  under  Title  11(C)  of  the  Hi^er  Education 
Act.  More  recently,  the  AAUr  has  joined  with  other  hi^^r  education  associations 
in  and  effort  to  resolve  internal  institutional  debates  over  "indirect  costs"  and  to 
reaffirm  support  for  the  peer  review  process  in  ^e  awarding  of  federal  grants  for 
construction  of  university-based  facilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  you  on  the  research  facilities  needs  of  our  Nation's 
universities  and  collejges.  I  speak  from  the  perspective  of  a  concerned  physical  scien- 
tist and  university  omcer  responsible  for  research.  The  basis  of  my  concern  is  the 
lack  of  renewal  and  substantial  deterioration  our  academic  research  facilities. 
This  is  true  for  virtually  every  scientific  discipline  represented  in  the  Academy. 

<\s  you  know,  the  development  of  new  technologies  has  historically  been  founded 
in  basic  research  emanating  from  our  coll|M;es  and  universities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  considerable  stake  in  these  efforts,  for  which  it  now  provides  the  lion's 
share  of  support.  However,  during  the  last  two  decades  Federal  support  for  basic 
research  facilities  has  declined  drsinatically.  As  a  result  there  is  now  a  massive  and 
largely  unmet  need  for  the  ^  ^enuzation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

Existing  research  space  often  cannot  accommodate  contemporary  research  r 
quirements.  Advances  in  information  processing,  new  research  technologies,  and  ^ 
phisticated  instnuDei.  tation  are  stressing  the  capabilities  of  current  facilities  evei* 
as  they  drive  demand  for  the  creation  of  new  space. 

It  is  a  safe  generalization  that  today  the  shorta^  of  quality  laboratory  facilities 
imposes  a  migor  constraint  on  the  rate  of  scientinc  progress  on  our  Nation's  cam- 
puses. Construction,  renovation,  and  rehabilitation  of  such  facilities  are  critical  if 
we  are  to  sustain  growth  in  our  scientific  and  technical  ca]Mibilities. 

Fd  like  now  to  consider  with  you  the  potential  impact  of  H.R.  2823  on  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn  is  ranked  among  the 
twelve  largest  research  universities  in  the  Nation.  In  FY'85  Penn  had  a  sponsored 
research  budget  of  $125  million.  Some  $102  million  was  derived  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  vast  m^ority  of  this  total  was  obtained  through  the  process  of 
competitive  peer-review. 

For  purpoises  of  discussion,  I  will  divide  our  capital  needs  into  three  categories 
and  illustrate  each  with  a  specific  example. 

The  first  is  in  the  area  of  new  fields  of  research.  We  are  living  in  an  era  of  rapid 
progress  in  science  and  technology,  a  time  in  which  we  have  experienced  rapid 
growth  in  several  fields  of  inquiry.  The  enthusiasm  and  intellectual  dynamism  un- 
derlying such  movement  are  very  positive  for  the  University,  but  create  intense  de- 
mands for  new  facilities  and  state-of-the-art  technology  that  we  often  have  difficulty 
meeting. 

One  such  area  is  in  Computer  Science.  The  graduate  enrollment  in  this  depart- 
ment has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  few  years  and  it  is  now  among  the  largest 
graduate  departments  in  the  University.  Its  research  support  has  aiso  increased  dra- 
matically, from  $1.3  million  in  1981  to  $4.6  million  in  1985.  To  accommodate  this 
growth,  our  School  of  Engineering  proposed  the  construction  of  a  new  wing  for  Com- 
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puter  Science  at  a  coet  of  about  $7  million.  The  plan  is  sound,  responds  to  a  real 
need,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  School.  However, 
we  have  had  to  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace  in  implementing  the  plan  because  of  a  lack 
of  resources.  At  present  some  classes  are  being  taught  in  trailers  and  only  limited 
computer  laboratory  space  is  available  for  advanced  student  training. 

Our  second  area  of  capital  need  is  in  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  tradition- 
ally excellent  research  programs.  Our  recent  efforts  in  two  of  our  science  depart 
ments,  biology  and  chemistry,  well  illustrate  this  need. 

Pennsylvania  recognised  uie  revolution  that  was  occurring  in  biology  as  a  whole, 
and  in  plant  science  in  particular,  starting  in  the  late  seventies.  To  confront  the 
challenge  posed  by  this  revolution,  the  University  in  1978  endorsed  a  plan  to  revital- 
ize and  expand  the  Department  of  Biology.  The  goals  of  the  plan,  some  of  them  al- 
ready met,  others  headed  toward  completion,  were  to  increase  the  Biology  faculty, 
to  stimulate  interdisciplinary  collaboration,  and  to  modernize  and  expand  the  De- 
partment's physical  facilities.  In  the  first  construction  phase  of  this  plan  $6.3  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  a  migor  renovation  of  existing  lidwratories  in  1982.  Currently, 
construction  is  underway  of  the  Seeley  G.  Mudd  Biology  Research  Laboratory.  Tlus 
new  facili^  will  contain  more  than  14,000  square  feet  of  usable  laboratory  space  at 
a  projected  cost  of  $5.5  million.  Its  primary  purpose  will  be  to  provide  a  modem  fa- 
cility to  house  our  new  Plant  Science  Institute,  which  is  conducting  studies  on  the 
molecular  and  developmental  biology  of  plants.  Its  completion  will  mark  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  renewal  effort  in  biology  h^gan  in  1978.  As  of  now,  only  a  modest  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  this  building  has  been  raiaed  from  external  sources.  The  Universi- 
ty is  engaged  in  an  active  fundraising  campaign  to  increase  this  fraction. 

Chemistry,  too,  is  a  department  that  has  had  a  vigorous  research  program  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid  growth  in  resources  and  qual- 
ity. Its  research  budget  has  increased  from  |3.0  million  in  FY'81  to  |5.2  million  in 
Fir85.  Much  of  the  recent  success  of  this  department  can  be  traced  to  the  construc- 
tion in  1973  of  a  modem  teaching  and  rvsewrh  complex.  This  replaced  the  old  Har- 
rison Laboratory,  built  in  the  1890s.  The  resources  provided  by  this  facility  have  at- 
tracted excellent  new  faculty,  and  led  to  increased  graduate  student  enrollment, 
with  a  conconunitant  i  ^  rease  in  the  need  for  additional  modem  laboratory  facili- 
ties. The  University  is  jmmitted  to  meeting  this  need  not  only  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  within  the  context  m  the  University's  re- 
search and  educational  priorities,  but  also  because  of  the  importance  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  related  industries  to  the  local  regional  economy.  There  are  no  fewer  than  98 
companies  falling  into  this  category  in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs.  Local  industry 
has  nad  a  close  relationship  with  the  Department  and  we  expect  this  relationship  to 
continue  to  grow. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  $20  million  will  be  needed  for  new  and  renovated 
laboratory  space  in  dnemistry  over  the  next  five  vears,  of  which  about  half  will  be 
for  instructional  and  half  for  research  needs.  We  have  raised  the  first  $2  million  of 
this  amount  and  are  proceeding  piecemeal  to  implement  our  plan  but  expect  that 
raising  the  remainder  will  be  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  despite  our  friendly  relations  with  load  industry,  we  have  seen  very  little 
interest  on  their  part  in  contributing  to  migor  capital  programs. 

The  third  area  of  need  derives  fh>m  the  immense  pressure  we  face  in  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  new  regtilatory  initiatives  govemmg  animal  research,  environ- 
mental health,  and  the  himdling  and  disposal  df  radioactive  or  toxic  mateHal.  In 
general  we  support  these  new  requirements  and  the  higher  standanls  of  care  and 
safety  they  bnng.  However,  regulation  does  increase  the  cost  of  research,  in  some 
cases  quite  marxedly.  A  timely  case  in  point  is  laboratory  animal  care.  Tlie  stand- 
ards for  acceptable  facilities,  care,  and  protocols  for  the  use  of  laboratory  animals 
are  ^ing  through  a  period  of  rapid  evolution.  As  you  may  know,  Penn  has  had  a 
particularly  painful  time  in  dealing  with  this  issue  over  the  past  year.  As  a  result, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  migor  reoiganization  and  restructuring  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  in  full  compliance  with  all  Federal  regulations  and  guidelines  regarding 
the  use  and  care  of  laboratory  animals.  Part  of  this  effort  is  devoted  toward  the  ren- 
ovation of  existing  facilities  and  the  construction  of  new  facJitiee.  The  costs  of 

f>roject8  in  this  area  that  we  are  beginning  in  FY'86  total  approximately  $18  mil- 
ion.  While  there  is  no  question  that  these  projects  must  be  carried  out,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  making  such  an  effort  seriously  affects  our  abUity  to  move  forward 
with  our  plans  for  other  research  laboratory  modernization. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  su^pgpBSt  certain  amendments  to  H.R.  2833  which  in  my  judg- 
ment will  enhance  its  ability  to  revitalize  the  Nation's  academic  research  programs. 
First,  I  agree  on  the  desirability  of  awarding  funds  under  this  Act  on  a  competitive 
basis.  However,  I  believe  that  some  agencies  may  choose  to  develop  a  formula  alio- 
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cation  mechanism.  Such  a  mechanism  would  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  competi- 
tive research  funds  awarded  to  grantee  institutions.  The  current  draft  would  make 
awards  solely  on  the  basis  of  specific  proposals  submitted  by  universities  and  col- 
leges. The  rationale  for  the  suggested  ch^inge  is  that,  in  general,  the  amount  of 
funds  needed  for  facility  modernization  will  be  proportional  u>  the  total  amount  of 
research  funds  award«^.  Such  an  approach  would  have  a  very  favorable  impact  on 
the  ability  of  institutions  to  develop  and  carry  out  long-range  plans  for  facility  mod- 
emikAtion.  The  additional  advantage  of  reducing  the  sizable  administrative  costs  of 
the  proposal  review  process,  at  both  the  institutional  and  agency  levels,  is  signifi- 
cant although  less  crucial. 

Sea)nd,  I  support  the  notion  of  a  50  percent  match  of  costs.  However,  I  believe 
that  such  costs  should  be  defin^  so  as  to  include  fixed  equipment  and  major  re- 
search instrumentation.  The  rationale  here  is  to  ensure  that  universities  and  col- 
leges will  be  able  equip  modem  research  laboratories  with  modem  research  equip- 
ment. 

Third,  I  believe  the  Act  should  state  that  universities  or  colleges  need  verify  the 
receipt  of  non-Federal  public  or  private  fimds  only  upon  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  a  facOity.  The  success  of  this  legislation  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  raise  the  required  matching  funds.  This 
process  is  greatly  facilitoted  if  it  can  be  carried  out  during  the  duration  of  a  project, 
as  opposed  to  being  a  precondition  for  a  project  initiation. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  t€«tify.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 
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Mr.  Walgren  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much>  Dr.  Cooperman. 
We  certainly  appreciate  that  contribution. 
Let's  then  turn  to  Dr.  ZafTarano. 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  My  position  is  vice  president  for  research  and 
graduate  dean  at  Iowa  State  University.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
my  friend  Mr.  Cooperman  has  some  of  the  same  concerns  as  I  have. 
I  feel  a  need  to  describe  our  university  because  we  are  a  little  dif- 
ferent than  his.  We  are  a  typical,  I  would  guesS;  Midwestern  uni- 
versity a  land-grant  university.  We  are  middle  range.  We  have 
26,000  total  students;  about  4,000  graduate  students.  Our  enroll- 
ment is  still  increasing.  Our  total  research  expenditures  are  about 
half  of  Dr.  Coopermatfs.  They're  about  $68  million,  but  increasing. 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  land-grant  universities.  We  have 
one  of  the  first  veterinary  colleges  in  the  country,  and  still  prob- 
ably one  of  the  largest.  The  National  Animal  Disease  Center  for 
the  whole  country  \s  located  at  Ames,  lA. 

We  re  the  home  of  a  number  of  things:  The  first  digital  comput- 
er. I  think  we  argue  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a  little 
bit,  but  AtanasofF  was  at  Ames,  lA,  when  the  first  digital  computer 
was  invented.  The  use  of  statistics  in  animal  breeding  was  devel- 
oped at  Ames.  One  of  our  chemists,  Heniy  Oilman,  is  the  "father" 
of  metallo-organic  chemistry.  The  first  uranium  for  the  Chicago 
West  Stands  reactor  was  produced  at  Ames,  lA,  in  the  Ames  labo- 
ratory. We  now  produce  some  of  the  purest  metals  anywhere  avail- 
able on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  in  the  Ames  laboratory. 

We  produce  about  200  Ph.D.'s  a  year  and  about  500  master's  stu- 
dents, and  we  pump  2,500  B.S.  scientists  and  engineers  into  the 
system.  They  go  all  over  the  United  States. 

So  we  are  a  Midwestern  university,  but  we  have  a  very  viable 
research  program,  and  we  have  produced  things  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  of  Iowa  at  this  time  is  in  a  state  of  eco- 
nomic depression.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  diversification  of 
our  output  in  the  State,  which,  as  you  must  knov^  is  agricultural 
in  nature — com,  soybeans,  hogs,  cows,  our  principal  v^utput. 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  our  Governor  and  our  legislature, 
are  turning  to  the  university  to  produce  ideas  for  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  State,  for  economic  diversification.  Unfortunately, 
very  little  new  money  is  coming  our  way  from  the  State.  But  in 
spite  of  that,  the  normal  growth  of  our  research  program  is  con- 
tinuing. Our  faculty  are  working  harder  to  obtain  money  from 
foundations,  from  the  Federal  Government,  from  industry. 

Now,  this  bill  promises  some  relief  to  the  problems  have.  But 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  need  something  different  than  mod- 
ernization of  existing  quarters.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  number  of 
dollars  that  are  going  to  be  available  is  insufficient  to  make  a 
m^jor  impact  if  those  dollars  are  spread  over  modernization  and 
improvement  of  all  the  buildings  and  facilities  that  need  improve- 
ment in  research  laboratories  in  universities  in  thi^  country. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill  does  not  focus  on  tiic  area  where  we 
think  our  universitv  has  its  greatest  problems,  and  that  place  is  in 
the  development  of  new  programs  to  meet  the  economic  develop- 
ment needs  of  our  State  and  also  of  our  counhy. 
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Our  existing  facUities  are  already  well-occupied  with  current 
teaching  and  research  demands.  We  are  in  a  somewhat  frustrating 
circunostance  in  that  we  are  asked  to  stimulate  technical  advance 
through  knowledge  production  in  new  research  areas  where  we 
have  tiie  expertise  but  not  the  means  to  do  it. 

The  point  is  here  that  m^or  new  research  demands— which  I  can 
elucidate,  if  you  cai'e — which  essentially  all  universities  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  last  few  years,  require  more  than  base  infrastruc- 
ture suppport.  They  require  support  for  focused  research  thrusts  in 
new  reseait^h  configurations  which  go  beyond  those  the  university 
needs  to  fulfill  in  its  historic  mission,  which  are  adequatt.ly  sup- 
ported. 

It  i&  my  opinion  that  existing  funding  mechanisms,  both  State 
and  Federal,  are  sufHcient  to  address  normal  infrastructural 
growth  required  for  traditional  teaching  and  research  areas  that 
are  the  university's  responsibility.  What  is  lacking— and  this  is  not 
generally  well  recognized— is  support  for  the  expansion  of  universi- 
ty infrastructures  which  will  allow  us  to  establish  programs  specifL- 
c»llv  focused  on  critical  national  and  regional  neeos. 

The  universities  are  repositories  for  the  scientific  expertise 
needed  to  attack  problems  of  vital  interest  to  the  country,  but  our 
existing  resources  are  not  adequate  to  take  full  advantage  of  that 
expertise.  State  funding  is,  by  and  large,  closely  tied  to  the  primary 
educational  mission  of  the  universitv,  and  funding  from  Federcd 
mission  agencies  is  incremental  and  broadly  dispersed  and  thus 
cannot  cuidress  the  need  for  flinds  for  new  tlirusts. 

Consequently,  the  use  of  H.R.  2823  fuipjicing  for  the  support  of 
base  infrastructure  activities  will  probably  not  help  universities  to 
meet  the  research  demands  in  critical  areas.  In  aU  likelihood,  the 
result  of  such  funding  would  be  a  decrease  in  State  support  of  re- 
search, which  tvould  inevitably  require  redistribution  of  funds 
within  the  university  to  meet  bsiisic  needs. 

To  respond  to  this  problem,  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the 
committee  modify  H.R.  2823  as  follows:  First,  the  University  Re- 
search Facilities  Revitalization  Act  should  be  framed  with  an  ex- 
pectation that  States  and  institutions  will  provide  the  base  support 
to  fulfill  their  historic  missions.  The  programs  established  by  this 
act  should  not  attempt  to  revitalize  departmental  or  college  facili- 
ties simply  because  the  need  exists.  Every  university  can  show  such 
needs. 

What  is  most  needed  is  support  for  new  research  initiativef^  that 
address  national  and  regional  research  problems  in  a  focused  way. 
In  this  sense,  "revitalization"  implies  initiation  of  new  university 
research  thrusts  for  which  existing  prograins  provide  a  foundation 
rooted  in  the  research  excellence  of  the  university. 

Second,  under  the  act,  all  facilities  revitalization  funding  should 
be  linked  to  areas  of  research  which  can  demonstrate  that  Federal 
investment  will  show  an  economic  return  over  the  next  20  or  30 
years— a  timeframe  consistent  with  basic  research.  An  analysis  of 
expected  benefits  should  include  those  of  human  capital  as  well  as 
useful  knowle^e  and  new  technology. 

The  act  should  be  also  a  vehicle  for  interagency  cooperation  and 
research  infrastructure  funding.  Scientific  and  technological  prob- 
lems don't  always  neatly  follow  agency  statements  of  mission 
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guidelines.  Their  solutions  :,hould  not  be  impeded  by  artificial  bar- 
riers. 

In  short,  J  t.  ink  that  i^ie  Hill  should  direct  the  agencies  to  coop- 
^ce  in  supporting  the  b:st  proposals  that  survive  close  scrutiny. 
This  bill  is  welcome  and  long  overdue.  We  support  the  bill.  We 
thank  you  tor  the  opportunity  to  offer  comments. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zaffarano  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chalman,  n(/  name  Is  Oanlel  Zaffarano  and  I  an  the  Vice  President  for 
Research  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College  at  Iowa  State  Un1vers1t>.    I  have 
served  In  that  capacity  since  1971  and  have  served  on  the  physics  faculty 
ISU  since  1949.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
subcoMrittee  regarding  KR  ?8?3  and  Intend  to  4CC0«p11sh  two  goals  by 
testlaoro'  this  afternoon. 

First,  I  want  to  give  you  a  feel  for  the  conplexlty  of  the  research 
enterprise  at  aid- si zed  research  universities  such  as  Iowa  State  and  second,  I 
have  so«e  specific  recomendatlons  regarding  the  need  to  target  HR  2823 
funding  toward  new  areas  of  research  rather  than  nonul  teaching  and  research 
ctlvltles. 

Research  activities  at  Iowa  State  University  take  place  In  eight 
coll  les,  22  research  centers  and  Institutes,  an  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stati  1,  and  the  Anes  Laboratory— an  on-campus  governaent-owned 
contractor-operated  DOE  research  laboratory.    In  FY  1985  $76.6  nlHlon  were 
expended  In  the  research  enterprise  at  Iowa  State  with  35t  of  the  funds  for 
this  effort  being  provided  by  the  state,  45X  by  the  fedp«*a1  goverrwent,  and 
Z0%  by  nongovernaent  sources.  The  scientific  staff  of  approx1«ate1y  2,070 
FTE's  has  expertise  In:  agriculture,  laaterlals,  energy  sciences,  biological 
sciences,  veterinary  nedlclne,  engineering  and  basic  chenlstry/physlcs.  We 
produce  approxlnately  2,500  scientists  and  engineers  per  year  (over  500  at  the 
graduate  level)  of  which  over  SOt  leave  the  state  for  the  national  narket. 

In  support  of  the  scientific  and  technical  research  effort,  ISU  has  on 
Its  naln  canpus  many  major  laboratory  buildings  (totaling  approxinately 
700,000  square  feet).   About  QS%  of  ihe  space  was  built  with  funding  fron  the 
State  of  Iowa,  10%  was  financed  and  Is  owned  by  the  federal  government,  2.5X 
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was  Jointly  financed  by  the  ;cate  and  federal  ^ov^rnment  and  2.5X  was  funded 
by  non-9overnaenta1  sources.    In  the  evolution  of  this  complex,  najor  federal 
Investitent  occurred  In  the  period  between  1950- 1%2  with  the  develo,:'v»nt  of 
the  taes  laboratory  facHlto^  by  DOE  predecessor  agencies  and  the  N.S.F. 
prograa  for  physical  facilities. 

The  financing  of  major  research  equipment  at  ISU  has  been  a  shared 
venture  since  the  federal  agencies  began  supporting  such  activities.  Since 
that  tlje  substantial  federal*  state  and  Industrial  Investments  have  made 
possible  annual  additions  to  our  catalog  of  scientific  and  technical 
equipment. 

Our  Inventory  shows  the  ISU  research  equipment  base  Is  valued  at 
$34,668»995.   We  estimate  that  more  than  $25  mllMon  of  our  curr«int  asset  was 
financed  by  federal  government  programs. 

As  the  above  numbers  Indicate,  Iowa  State  University  has  built  Its  base 
research  Infrastructure  with  the  combined  support  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments  as  we11  'is  Industry.    Unfortunately,  the  level  of  research  demand 
being  placed  on  ISU,  is  a  major  regional  resear^n  In.tltutlon,  exceeds  our 
capacity  to  respond.    By  the  federal  novernment  we  are  being  asked  to: 

1)  Increase  the  production  of  highly  trained  engineers  and  scientists  fn 
equlpiient  dependent  fields  such  as  blotechnologiy,  computer 
engineering  and  materials  science, 

2)  Increase  our  Interactions  with  Industry  to  enhance  the  rate  of 
technology  transfer  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  technically  based 
economic  development  activities. 
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3)  serve  as  producers  of  basic  knowledge  In  key  areas  of  econontc 
activity  and, 

4)  perfom  Increasing  levels  of  advanced  contract  research. 

In  addition,  by  the  State  of  Iowa  we  are  being  asked  to: 

1)    st1«ulave  regional  economic  growth  through  m  activities  tliat  will 
lead  to  totally  new  Industries  and, 

Z)    provide  for  Increased  productlvl^  and  crop  diversification  In  the 
Iowa  far*  sector. 

Industry,  of  course,  also  nakes  de«ands  on  our  research  ent«: prise, 
particularly  In  regard  to  the  training  of  young  'dentists  and  the  provision 
of  the  scientific  base  for  new  techniques. 

Each  of  these  research  areas  merits  response,  and  Is  receiving  as  mch 
attention  as  our  research  Infrastructure  can  deliver.    In  general,  I  feel  that 
In  most  research  areas  we  are  Meeting  the  deaand  for  both  people  and  knowledge 
production  with  our  existing  research  complex.   Where  the  political  economy  of 
federal  and  state  research  facing  financing  Is  Insufficient  Is  In  Its 
allocation  of  resources  In  the  support  of  new  major  RAD  thrusts.   Many  of  the 
research  demands  being  made  at  Iowa  State  University  require  totally  new 
research  directions.  The'     entures  are  often  large  In  their  relative  scale 
and  scope.    Such  actlvli      cannot  be  carried  out  by  simply  expanding  our 
Incrementally  based  state  budgets  nor  can  they  be  Implemented  by  piecing 
together  the  many  kinds  of  existing  orojects  and  programs  that  receive  federal 
funding.    This  Vpe  of  federal  financing  of  research  serves  a  valuable,  but 
different,  purpose.   Major  new  research  thrusts  require  substantial  front-end 
capital  In^estJiient  In  facilities  and  equipment  coupled  with  a  coordinated 
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attack  on  research  targets  by  key  univ«-sity  personnel,  an  attack  in  which  the 
best  and  the  brightest  participate. 

Fnm  this  perspective,  It  Is      opinion  that  the  responslullity  for 
financing  the  base  Infrastructure  lies  with  the  parent  organlzat,  >n  of  the 
University  (In  our  case  the  State  of  Iowa)  while  the  responsibility  for 
financing  new,  aajor,  wlsslon-dlrected  research  thrusts  should  be  shouldered 
by  those  naklng  the  research  demnd. 

To  Illustrate  iv  point,  consider  the  economic  potential  of  new  silicon 
based  and  ceraalc  Mterlal;.    The  denand  for  these  materials  Is  already  high, 
and  It  Is  .ery  likely  that  they  will  provide  f^ew  Industrial  oi>portun1t1es  for 
the  U.S.  econoiv  In  the  next  10-15  years.  If  Intensive  research  Is  carried 
out.   Thus  we  feel  that  we  can  make  a  valuable  contrib,  ^.^on  to  the  research 
and  development  leading  to  new  silicon  and  ceramic  materials.    Ideally,  we 
would  like  to  embark  on  a  major  research  thrust  that  would  provide  a  knowledge 
base  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  near- term  production  of  these  materials 
somewhere  within  our  regional  economic  zone.   This  Is  an  example  of  a  natural 
response  of  an  institution  such  as  ISU  to  the  RiO  demands  placed  upon  It.  Our 
real  capability  of  responding  to  this  particular  demand  Is,  however,  very 
limited. 

To  illustrate,  consider  the  ISU  Departmert  of  Chemistry  ind  its  possible 
role  In  producing  these  new  materials.   Ml  thin  the  ISU  Department  of  Chemistry 
the  intellectual  resources  exist  to  embark  on  a  major  research  thrust  in  the 
development  of  new  mater Mis.    Substantial  research  Is  alrea4y  on-golng  in 
these  areas  financed  by  DOE,  NSF,  the  State  of  Iowa  and  others.   This  support, 
which  generally  speaking.  Is  provided  to  Individual  researchers,  is  extremely 
valuable  and  Is  the  main  reason  that  key  people  are  at  Iowa  State.  However, 
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this  support  Is  Insufficient  (and  In&pproprlate  for  the  purpose)  to  allow  the 
departaent  to  move  its  Intellectual  resources  Into  this  new  area  of  research 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  Mjor  RAD  effort.  In  addition,  the 
building  provided  by  the  state  to  house  chenlstry  cannot  possibly  accomodate 
such  effort.   Our  ex<5t1ng  facilities  are  already  well -occupied  by  current 
teaching  and  research  deitands.  The  result  Is  the  sc«iewl-at  frustrating 
clrcunstance  that  we  are  asked  to  stiMilate  technical  advance  through 
knowledge  production  In  new  research  areas  whare  we  have  the  expertise  but  not 
the  aeans  to  do  It.   The  point  here  Is  that  aajor  new  research  deaiands,  which 
all  universities  have  experienced  In  the  last  few  years,  require  wort  than 
base  Infrastructure  support.  They  require  support  for  focused  research  thrusts 
and  new  research  conflgur  tlons,  which  go  beyond  those  which  the  university 
needs  to  fulfill  Its  historic  Missions,  which  are  adequately  supported. 

As  I  have  sale'.  It  Is      opinion  that  existing  funding  nechanlsas,  both 
state  and  federal,  are  sufficient  to  address  nomal  Infrastructural  growth 
required  for  traditional  teaching  and  research  areas  that  are  the  university's 
respc  MblHIy.   i^lat  1$  lacking  (and  this  Is  generally  not  well -recognized) 
Is  support  for  ttc  expansion  of  university  Infrastructure  which  will  al^ow  us 
to  establish  prograiis  rpeclflcally  focused  on  critical  national  and  regional 
needs.  The  universities  are  renOiltorles  for  the  scientific  expertise  needed 
tc  attack  piobliSMS  of  vital  Interest  to  ;-he  country,  but  our  :>x1  sting 
resources  an  not  adequate  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  scientific  expertise 
we  possess,   itate  funding  Is,  by  and  large,  closely  tied  to  the  pr1«ary 
educational  Mission  of  the  Institution,  and  funding  fron  federal  Mission 
agencies  Is  Increnental  and  broadly  dispersed  and  thus  cannot  address  the  need 
for  funds.   Consequently,  the  use  of  HR  2823  financing  for  the  support  of  base 
Infrastructure  activities  will  probably  not  help  universities  to  neet  the 
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research  deMnd  In  critical  areas.    In  all  likelihood  the  result  of  such 
funding  would  be  a  decrease  In  state  support  of  research  which  would 
Inevitably  require  a  redistribution  of  funds  within  the  university  to  aeet 
basic  needs.   The  e.id  result  would  slaply  be  a  shift  In  base  support  of  the 
university  from  state  90vern«ent  to  the  federal  governaent.   This  Miy  or  «ay 
not  be  a  good  thing,  but  It  doesn't  address  the  fundamental  problen.  Vo 
respond  to  this  rroblen  I  recoMwnd  that  the  coMlttee  aodify  HR  2823  as 
follows: 

1)   The  -University  Research  Facilities  RevlUllzatlon  Act"  should  be 
fraaed  with  the  expecUtlon  that  sUtes  and  Institutions  will  provide 
the  Kase  support  to  fulfill  their  historic  Missions.  The  programs 
esUbiished  by  thf«  Act  should  not  atte^)t  ^o  revitalize  departMntal 
or  corc^c  fKllltles  s1«ply  because  a  need  exists;  every  university 
can  show  such  needs.   What  Is  «ost  needed  Is  support  for  new  research 
Initiatives  that  address  national  and  regional  research  proble«i  In  a 
focused  wiiy.    In  this  sense  "revlta'Hzatlon"  laplles  Initiation  of 
new  university  research  thrusts  for  which  existing  programs  provide  a 
foundation  rooted  In  the  research  excellence  of  the  university. 

Under  the  Act,  all  facilities  revltaiizatlon  funding  should  be  linked 
to  areas  of  research  which  can  deiaonstrate  that  federal  investsent 
win  show  an  econoaic  return  over  the  next  20-30  years,  a  tlae  fraw 
consistent  with  basic  research.   An  analysis  of  expected  benefits 
should  Include  those  of  human  capital  as  well  as  useful  knowledge  and 
new  technologies. 

3)   The  Act  should  be  a  vehicle  for  interagency  cooperation  in  research 
funding.   Scientific  and  technological  problems  don't  always  neatly 
follow  agency  statement  of  mission  guidelines.   Their  solution  should 
not  be  impeded  by  artificial  barriers. 

This  bill  is  welcome  and  long  overdue.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
offer  coHMnt. 
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Mr.  Walgrek.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Zaffarano. 
Dr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  Tom  Nicholson.  I  have  the  honoi  to  be  the  Director  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City.  I  also 
represent  a  group  of  other  institutions,  all  of  which  are  uembers  of 
an  organLcation  called  the  Associated  Natural  Science  Institutions. 

Most  everybody  loves  or  likes  museums.  All  of  us  remember  from 
our  youth,  from  our  student  days,  the  things  we  saw  and  learned  in 
them.  But  not  too  many  jiuseimi-goers  understand  and  recognize 
the  kind  of  research  and  the  kind  of  training  which  take  place  in 
museums  such  as  ours.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
is  by  no  means  typical  of  all  museums,  nor  probably  evei.  of  all 
natural  history  museums.  But  we  are  typical  of  the  institutions  I 
represent  in  our  consortium.  Right  now  we  have  about  55  doctoral- 
level  scholars  working  in  full-time  residence  at  the  American 
Museum  on  their  own  research  projects,  and  another  100  smiilar 
people  who  work  in  collaboration  with  them  but  hold  faculty  ap- 
pointments at  other  institutions. 

Every  one  of  these  persons  could  easily  hold  tenured  professor- 
ships at  major  research  universities.  We  presently  have  12  young 
scholars  studying  with  us  in  our  laboratories  and  on  our  collections 
toward  their  doctoral  degrees,  and  the  number  may  vary  at  any 
given  time  from  perhaps  10  or  12  to  as  many  20  or  30. 

Finally,  we  receive  almost  $2  million  in  Federal  funds  annually 
to  assist  in  our  research  activities.  The  colleagues  that  share  my 
work  in  the  institutions  I  represent  can  tell  you  similar  informa- 
tion about  their  institutions. 

As  mu.  Bums  go,  ours  is  pretty  big.  We  have  about  a  million  and 
a  half  square  feet  of  floor  space.  We  spend  somewhere  around  $43 
million  per  year,  and  we  have  a  staff  of  about  600  employees. 

Now,  that  doesn't  really  fool  me,  because  that's  about  equal  to 
the  economic  &  ,le  of  one  747  aircraft  flying  for  about  3%  months. 
It  earns  jus^^  abo at  as  much  money  as  we  do  in  a  year. 

NevertLeless,  the  share  of  our  resources  that  we  allocate  to  re- 
search and  to  the  training  of  graduate  students  is  equal  to,  >nd  in 
many  cases  greater  than,  the  share  of  resources  given  to  research 
and  to  training  of  graduate  h-tudents  at  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  members  of  our  association  believe  that  H.R.  2823  is  very 
significant  legislation  because  it  does  identify  a  Federal  role  in 
basic  research  and  graduate  training  that  includes  the  shared  sup- 
port for  facilities  which  research  and  training  require  and  in  which 
thev  take  place.  We  hope  that  the  bill  will  become  law  ana  will 
make  this  sharing  of  support  available  to  institutions  that  carry 
out  its  purposes. 

But  with  all  due  respect,  we  think  that  the  agencies  that  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation  should  not  be  limited  to  colleges  and 
universities  by  specific  name.  We  understand  the  goal  in  putting 
Federal  funds  where  they  will  do  the  most  good  in  terms  of  nation- 
al interest.  We  also  agree  that  the  floodgates  can't  simply  be 
opened  to  allow  these  funds  to  be  available  anywhere  without 
nickel  and  diming  them  to  death. 
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But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  very  nature  of  the  legislation  and  the 
purposes  that  it  describes  for  itself  suggest  that  qualified  institu* 
tions  should  be  identmed  by  what  they  do  rather  than  by  what 
they  are  called.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  'criteria  on  page  5. 
lliese  are  the  very  thixigs  that  we  do  in  our  institution  with  at 
least  a  third  of  our  resources.  We  believe  ttzt  all  qualified  institu- 
tions which  meet  the  criteria,  identified  on  page  5  as  an  example, 
should  be  encouraged  to  compete  for  the  funds  that  may  be  avail- 
able through  this  legislation.  If  our  institutions  cannot  meet  the 
competition  in  terms  of  what  they  do,  well,  we  should  be  rooted 
out,  but  not  in  the  law,  rather  in  the  competition  and  in  the  review 
process. 

It  is  appropriate,  we  believe,  to  set  aside  Federal  funds  for  impor- 
tant national  purposes,  and  this  bill  propoees  that  this  be  done.  It 

E reposes  it  bv  reserving  a  certain  share  of  agencies'  basic  research 
udgetB  for  the  infrastructure  needs  of  certain  kinds  of  institutions. 
By  the  same  token,  however,  we  think  it  is  inappropriate  to  set 
aside  Federal  funds  lightly  for  certain  types  of  institutions  rather 
than  for  the  purposes  that  they  perform.  The  recent  difficulty  that 
arose  over  small  business  set-asides  sboiild  have  taught  that  this 
kind  of  lesson  can  have  serious  consequences. 

Who  then  should  really  be  permitted  to  compete  for  facilities 
under  this  l^islation?  Let  me  quote  very  briefly  from  the  finding 
in  section  2  of  the  bill: 

The  Congress  finds  that  fundamental  research  and  related  educational  programs 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government  and  conducted  by  the  Nation's  universities 
and  colleges  are  eosential  to  national  8ecurit>,  and  to  our  health,  economic  welfare, 
and  general  well-being. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree,  and  the  members  of  the  consortium 
I  represent  agree  that  reseaich  and  education  do  indeed  serve  im- 
portant national  purposes.  We  argue  only  that  fundmental  re- 
search and  related  educational  programs  of  significance  and  conse- 
quence wherever  they  may  be  conducUni— not  just  at  universities 
and  colleges— ar«  what  are  critical  to  the  Nation's  security  and 
welfare.  Tliat's  vi  hat  needs  infrastructure  support— the  programs— 
not  specificaUy  one  kind  of  institution.  Indeed,  the  need  may  be 
even  greater  in  some  nonuniversity  institutions  than  it  may  be  in 
some  C'Meges  and  universities. 

And  incidentally,  I  don't  think  that  what  I  nropose  will  open  up 
the  floodgates  very  wide  if  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are  broadened  to 
cover  all  institutions  that  cov^**  basic  research  and  provide  related 
educational  programs.  If  "related  educational  programs"  means 
graduate  training,  which  it  does  in  most  research-oriented  institu- 
tions, ana  which  most  such  institutions  consider  to  be  part  of  their 
basic  responsibility',  you  might  find  that  the  limitation  would  be 
more  restrictive  than  one  which  identifies  the  institutions  by  the 
names  "college  and  university/' 

In  summary,  our  institutions — and  by  them  I  mean  the  institu- 
tions that  I  represent  in  the  Associated  Natural  Science  institu- 
tionp,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  other  similar  ones — serve  the  nation- 
al interest  in  scientific  research  and  related  educational  services  in 
the  same  precise  way  that  colleges  and  universities  do.  We  conduct 
I'iigh-quality  lesearch.  We  train  graduate  students.  We  share  in  the 
research  awards  that  are  granted  by  the  same  agencies  that  would 
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be  affected  by  this  legislation,  and  we  share  the  same  burden  in 
Ci*eating  and  supporting  our  infrastructure  from  local  and  private 
sources  as  do  colleges  and  universities.  The  only  thing  we  don't  do 
is  grant  degrees. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  again  that  our  institutions  agree  that 
H.R.  2823  is  in.portant  and  that  it  or  something  like  it  must  pass 
before  our  Nation's  capacity  to  conduct  fundamental  research  be- 
comes severely  restricted  through  crumbling  or  outmoded  research 
infrastructure  facilities.  We  argue  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
important,  but  we  argue  also  that  all  such  institutions  as  can  per- 
form in  the  national  interest  in  meeting  those  purposes  should  be 
permitted  to  compete  for  the  benefits  of  the  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nicholson  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman r  members  of  the  Subcommltteer  I  am  Thomas  D. 
Nicholson,  Director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  In 
New  York  City.     I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify.  In 
addition  to  the  American  museum,  I  am  honored  to  present  the 
views  of  The  Associated  Natural  Science  Institutions,  a 
consortium  of  natural  history  museums  distinguished  by  their 
commitment  to  basic  research  and  graduate  training.    The  members 
of  our  consortium  are  listed  on  the  cover  sheet  of  this 
testimony. 

It  is  a  truism,  I  think,  that  everyone  loves  museums.  Who 
as  a  child  hasn't  marvelled  at  the  dinosaur  skeleton  and  the 
great  blue  whale?    But  few  museum  lovers  know  about  the 
scientific  <nvestlgations  that  take  place  in  our  institutions,  or 
about  the  graduate  students  who  prepare  for  their  advanced 
degrees  in  our  laboratories. 

The  American  Museum  may  not  be  typical  of  all  natural 
history  museums  but  it  is  typical  of  those  in  our  consortium. 
Presently  we  have  55  Ph.D  scientists  all  of  whom  would  qualify 
for  tenured  professorships  at  major  research  universities.  We 
have  12  young  scholars  who  are  studying  for  their  doctoral 
degrees,  eight  matriculated  at  Columbia  and  four  at  the  City 
University.    Finally,  we  have  nearly  $2  million  in  federally 
sponsored  research  grants.    My  colleagues  in  our  consortium  can 
provide  you  with  similar  information  about  their  institutions. 

The  members  of  The  Associated  Natural  Science  Institutions 
believe  that  H.R  2823  is  a  very  significant  legislation  because 
It  identifies  a  federal  role  in  basic  research  and  graduate 
training  that  includes  the  shared  support  for  the  facilities  in 
which  the  research  and  training  take  place.    We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  bill  becomes  law  with  or  without  the  change  that  we 
propose. 

With  all  due  respect,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
benericiaries  of  the  bill  should  not  be  limited  to  colleges  and 
universities.    We  understand  the  goal  in  putting  federal  money 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.   Furthermore,  we  agree  that  the 
flood  gates  can't  be  opened  to  allow  federal  funds  to  be 
frittered  away,  a  nickel  here  and  a  dime  there.    But  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  very  nature  of  the  legislation  suggests  that 
qualified  institutions  should  be  identified  by  what  they  do 
rather  than  by  what  they  ere  called.    All  qualified  Institutions 
should  be  encouraged  to  compete,    if  our  institutions  cannot  meet 
the  competition,  we  should  be  rooted  out,  nov:  ir.  the  3av,  hut  In 
the  review  process. 

It  is  appropriate,  we  believe,  to  set  aside  federal  funds 
for  important  national  purposes  and  this  bill  would  do  that  by 
reserving  a  small  portion  of  agencies'  basic  research  budgets 
for  the  infrastructure  needs  of  their  grantees  and  cont*:actors. 

By  the  ^ok«n,  however,  we  think  in  is  inappropriate  to  set 
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••ld«  £«d«ral  funds  for  certain  types  of  Institutions.  The 
recent  fight  over  snail  business  set  asides  should  have  taught  us 
that  lesson.    Any  Institution  that  can  aeet  the  objectives 
described  In  the  legislation  should  be  permitted  to  compete. 
Anything  less  Is  a  prescription  for  abusive  set  asides. 

Who  then  should  be  permitted  to  compete  for  facilities  under 
this  legislation?    Let  me  quote  from  the  first  "Finding*  In 
section  2  of  the  blllt 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  fundamental  research  and 
related  educational  programs  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  conducted  by  the  Nation's  universities  and 
colleges  are  essential  to  our  national  securltyr  and  to  our 
healthr  economic  welfare,  and  general  Vwll-belng;..." 

Nr.  Chairman,  we  agree  that  research  and  education  serve 
Important  national  purposesi  we  argue  only  that  fundamental 
research  and  related  educational  programs,  wherever  they  are 
conducted,  not  just  at  universities  and  colleges,  are  critical  to 
the  nation  and  warrant  federal  Infrastructure  supportl 

Incidentally,  I  don't  think  you  will  open  the  flood  gates 
very  wlJe  If  you  broaden  the  benefits  to  the  bill  to  All 
Institutions  that  conduct  basic  research  And  related  educational 
p-ograms.    If  "related  educational  programs"  means  graduate 
training  programs,  you  may  find  that  limitation  to  be  more 
restrictive  than  the  one  currently  In  the  blli. 

In  summary,  our  Institutions*,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
others,  serve  the  national  Interest  In  scientific  research  and 
related  education  In  the  same  precise  way  that  colleges  and 
universities  do.    They  conduct  high  quality  research.    They  train 
graduate  students.    The  only  thing  they  don't  do  Is  grant 
degrees. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  again  that  our  Institutions  agree 
that  H.R.  2823  Is  lL«portant  and  that  It  or  something  like  It  must 
pass  before  our  nr  ..'on*s  capacity  to  conduct  fundamental  research 
Is  severely  restrl:.ed.    We  argue  only  that  all  of  those  who  can 
perform  In  the  national  Interest  should  be  permitted  to  coapete. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Nicholson.  We  appreci- 
ate that. 
Let's  go  then  to  Dr.  DeShaw. 
Mr.  DeShaw.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  James  DeShaw.  I  am  professor  of  life  science  at  Sam 
Houston  State  University  in  Huntsville,  TX.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Technol(«y.  We  in  Texas  support  H.R.  2823, 
the  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  information  that  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  June  by  Representative  Fuqua  of  Florida 
summarizes  the  current  situation  that  exists  in  higher  education 
today.  The  basic  question  If,  can  we  expect  our  universities  to  be 
competitive  in  an  international  level  without  the  essential  equip- 
ment and  facilities? 

'ilie  answer  is  becoming  more  apparent  with  each  passing  day. 
We  are  routinely  seeing  other  countries  of  the  world  pass  us  in 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  see  our  research 
efforts  in  the  shadows  of  other  Nations  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  built  a  system  of  private  and  public  colleges  and  universities 
that  is  respected  throughout  the  entire  world.  One  only  needs  to 
look  at  the  number  of  international  students  that  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  our  country  to  su  ^^tantiate  that  claim. 

However,  we  have  not  systematically  planned  laboratory  and  re 
search  equipment  as  it  becomes  obsolete.  Much  of  the  equipment  at 
universities  today  was  purchased  years  ago  and  is  currently  not 
state-of-the-art.  Though  1  have  not  hecuxl  much  of  the  previous  tes- 
timony, it  has  probably  come  from  larger  research  institutions  of 
this  country.  Those  institutions  certainly  do  have  needs  for  modem 
equipment. 

There  is  another  level  of  universities  that  also  needs  state-of-the- 
art  laboratory  equipment.  This  includes  institutions  that  have  a 
role  and  scope  that  involve  construction,  research,  and  service,  but 
are  primarily  instructional.  The  total  research  expenditures  for 
these  institutions  is  often  less  than  10  percent  of  their  total  ex- 
penditures. 

However,  these  institutions  offer  advanced  degrees  and  frequent- 
1:*  serve  regional  needs.  The  faculties  of  these  institutions  are  class- 
mates of  faculty  members  at  institutions  with  a  role  and  scope  that 
include  greater  involvement  in  research.  Faculty  members  of  these 
second-tier  schools  must  continue  scholarly  and  research  efforts.  It 
is  essential  to  keep  them  current  in  their  field  and  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  educate  the  college  and  university  students.  The  fac- 
ulty members  at  these  schools  do  contribute  and  will  continue  to 
contribute  if  they  are  provided  sunport. 

In  addition,  these  colleges  and  universities  provide  larger,  more 
prestigious  universities  with  graduate  students,  professional  schools 
with  good  students,  and  society  with  educated  and  trained  persons. 
It  is  essential  that  these  institutions  maintain  a  research  effort. 

As  a  matter  of  perspective  so  that  the  committee  might  better 
understand  the  general  position  and  some  of  the  frustrations  that 
faculty  members  in  the  40-  to  50-year  age  category  face  today, 
permit  me  to  reflect  briefly  on  their  teenage  years. 
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For  the  most  part,  this  group  of  faculty  members  spent  a  portion 
of  the  1950's  in  high  school.  This  was  just  prior  to  the  advent  of 
space  exploration.  I  recall  very  vividly  attending  a  regional  science 
fair  in  which  Dr.  James  Van  Allen  of  the  University  of  Iowa  pre- 
sented a  lecture  on  the  future  of  space  research. 

During  the  next  several  years,  it  was  a  time  when  vi^e  worked  to- 
gether to  establish  an  effort  that  made  our  country  a  leader  in  the 
area  of  science  and  technology.  That  effort  continued  through  the 
196Q's,  and  then  began  to  decline  such  that  during  the  last  10  or  so 
years  we  have  been  very  rapidly  losing  that  leadership  position. 
Countries  like  Japan,  West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
and  other  countries  have  had  much  higher  growth  rates  in  the 
area  of  research  expenditures. 

Many  faculty  members  in  the  prime  of  their  productive  years 
have  become  somewhat  frustrated  because  of  '^he  inability  to  work 
in  well-equipped  laboratories  with  state- ui-t he-art  equipment. 
Somehow  we  have  to  reverse  this  trend.  The  University  R^arch 
Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985  ofTers  the  best  hope  that  we 
have  seen  in  years. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  a  greater  emphasis  on 
what  we  call  university-industrial  partnerships.  These  partnerships 
involve  some  type  of  sharing  of  research  obligations  as  well  as  de- 
live*^ng  more  quickly  to  the  industrial  setting  the  applications  of 
the  research  that  have  been  done  by  universities.  Traditionally, 
universities  have  done  mainly  basic  research  whereas  industries 
have  been  more  interested  in  applied  research  and  product  develop- 
ment. 

In  that  no  one  exists  in  a  vacuum  or  in  isolation,  in  1985  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  Federal  Government,  the  collies  and 
universities,  and  industries  must  work  together  as  a  team  so  that 
this  entire  country  can  be  competitive  in  science  and  technology. 
H.R.  2823  encourages  industrial  linkages  as  well  as  sets  the 
groundrules  for  sharing  the  costs  of  providing  modem  equipment. 

The  concept  of  50-50  sharing  of  what  our  university  calls  a 
matching  concept  generally  works  well.  For  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment it  means  helping  provide  a  dollar's  worth  of  equipment  for  a 
50-cent  investment.  The  university  or  college  is  the  recipient  of  the 
equipment  and  thus  can  provide  the  facilities  and  environment  for 
its  faculty  research  team  and  students  for  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Industries  will  be  much  more  willing  to  participate  in  a  sharing  of 
costs  as  opposed  to  paying  the  entire  cost  of  new  equipment. 

Basically,  this  bill  provides  an  incentive  for  all  three  entities  in- 
volved— colleges,  universities,  and  other  groups  that  have  worked 
with  matching  concepts— And  that  they  are  much  more  acceptable 
than  having  one  person  or  group  pay  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  make  the  point  strongly  enough  that  the 
future  of  this  country  is  dependent  upon  a  strong  educational 
system.  It  is  basically  the  heart  and  soul  and  lifeblood  of  our 
future.  ScientiHc  discoveries,  technological  advancements,  along 
with  meeting  the  humanistic  and  artistic  needs  will  keep  our  coun- 
try in  a  leadership  position  for  the  years  ahead. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  of  this  country  will  continue  to  pit>- 
vide  the  support  and  incentive  that  allows  our  educational  system 
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to  maintain  the  position  thrc  everyone  has  worked  so  hard  to 
attain. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  State  of  Texas 
is  experiencing  a  metamorphosis  in  terms  of  its  economic  base.  For 
years,  up  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  our  State  has  been  very  de- 
pendent upon  oil  and  gas  revenues  to  support  the  various  needs  of 
our  State.  That  picture  is  Ij^nning  to  change.  The  price  of  crude 
oil  is  less  than  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Conservation  measures 
that  have  been  implemented  have  created  a  demand  that  is  not 
growing  as  rapidly  as  what  it  did  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

Our  State  is  looking  toward  a  more  diversified  and  probably  dif- 
ferent economic  base.  Our  State,  like  many  other  States,  is  looking 
for  ways  to  provide  an  incentive  to  establish  high-tech  research  in- 
stallations. The  Houston  area,  the  San  Antonio  area,  th^  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  area,  and  other  areas  of  our  State,  we  are  vntnessing  a 
growing  interest  in  science  and  technology. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  some  $35  million  was 
set  aside  to  be  used  on  university  campuses  for  projects  that  not 
only  promote  science  and  technology  but  Uso  had  the  possibility  of 
expanding  our  economic  base.  A  total  of  over  500  proposals  were 
submitted  for  thifi  competition,  with  some  87  pr  >posals  receiving 
funding.  Of  that  ^5  million,  two-thirds  of  it  went  to  the  Texas 
A&M  and  the  University  of  Texas  system,  and  the  other  one-third 
went  to  institutions  outside  of  those  two  systems.  In  my  mind,  that 
is  proof  positive  that  the  State  of  Texas  is  interested  in  working  co- 
operatively with  industry,  the  Federal  Government,  and  with  agen- 
cies within  the  State  to  enhance  the  high  technology  of  this  coun- 
try- 

Although  one  individual  car  not  speak  for  the  leadership  of  a 
given  State,  I  feel  very  confident  that  we  can  do  our  share  and  pay 
our  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  revitalizing  the  research  laboratories 
and  tecnnical  equipment  that  is  needed  in  our  State.  We  need  the 
assistance  of  H.K.  2823  to  complement  the  efforts  of  our  State. 

Two  days  ago,  our  local  newspaper  carried  an  article  about  the 
possibility  of  a  high-speed  train  between  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area 
and  the  Greater  Houston  area.  The  article  depicted  a  bullet-type 
train  that  would  make  the  trip,  some  250  miles,  in  less  than  2 
hours.  The  article  further  noted  that  it  was  not  e  United  States 
company  and  concern  that  was  looking  at  this  endeavor,  but  rather 
a  company  headquarted  in  another  country;  namely,  Germany. 

The  examples  that  were  cited  in  t'  *s  newspaper  article  included 
some  from  Japan.  We  might  ask  ourselves  why  is  it  that  our  scien- 
tists, our  engineers,  and  our  technical  experts  are  not  undertaking 
this  study?  Although  my  field  is  science  and  net  economics,  the 
next  obvious  question  is,  "Wliat  do  these  endeavors  do  for  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  inflation,  employment,  et  cetera?" 

The  proposed  University  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985  is 
possibly  the  silver  lining  of  a  dark  cloud.  Provisions  of  the  act  can 
and  will  make  a  bi|;  difference  in  the  universities  of  this  country. 
In  my  opinion,  the  faculties  have  the  potential,  are  eager  to  partici- 
pate, and  are  simply  in  need  of  support  and  incentive  to  do  the  job. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  will  stimulate  Federal,  State,  and  in- 
dustrial cooperation  that  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  or  lever  or  an 
enz)rme  to  improve  the  university  research  facilities  and  equip- 
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ment.  In  the  process,  it  will  stop  the  deterioration  that  we  have 
witnessed  over  the  past  10  or  15  years  and  ultimately  have  as  its 
effect  increased  productivity,  the  possibility  of  improving  the  living 
standards,  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life,  and  most  of  all, 
permit  us  to  return  to  an  appropriate  competitive  spirit  that  our 
country  has  always  enjoyed. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  this  afternoon.  I 
would  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  DeShaw  follows:] 
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MY  NAM€  IS  JAMES  R.  DESH/**.  I  Wl  APROFESSOR  OF  LIFE  SCIENCES  AT  SAH 
HOUSTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  IN  HUNTSVILLE,  TEXAS.    I  APPRECIATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  APPEAR  BFTORE  THIS  SUBCOftlinEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  ON  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH  AND 
TECHNOLOGY.    UE  IN  TEXAS  SUPPORT  H.  R.  2823,  THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1985. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  INFORMATIO   THAT  HAS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  JUNE  OF  THIS  YEAR  8Y  REPRESENTATIVE  FUQUA  OF  FLORIDA 
SUffWRlZED  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  THAT  EXISTS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TODAY. 
THP  BASIC  QUESTION  IS;    "CAN  UE  EXPECT  OUR  UNIVERSITIES  TO  BE  COMPETITIVE 
ON  AN  INTERNATIOMAL  LEVa  WITHOUT  THE  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT  A.ND  FACILITIES?" 
THE  ANSUER  IS  BECOMING  MORE  APPARENT  WITH  EACH  PASSING  DAY.    UE  ARJ  ROUTINELY 
SEEING  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD  PASS  US  IN  ,REAS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
IT  IS  INDEED  SAD  TO  SEE  OUR  RESEARCH  EFFORTS  IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THOSE  OF  OTHER 
NATIONS  THftOUSHOUT  THE  WORLD.    WE  HAVE  BUILT  A  SYSTEM  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  THAT  IS  RESPECTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  LNTIRE  WORLD.  ONE 
ONLY  NErjS  TO  LOOK  AT  THE  nmiH  OF  INTERMATIOHAL  STUDENTS  THAT  PURSUE  ADVANCED 
STUDIES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TO  SUBSTANTIATE  THAT  CLAIM.    K.-JfEVER,  WE  HAVE  NOT  SYSTEMA- 
TICALLY  PLANNED  TO  REPLACE  LABORATORY  AND  RESEARCH  EQUIPMENT  AS  IT  BECOMES 
OBSOLETE.    MUCH  OF  THE  EQUIMttNT  AT  UNIVERSITIES  TODAY  WAS  PURCHASED  YEARS  AGO 
AND  IS  CURRENUY  NOT  STATE-OF-THE-ART. 

ALTHOUGH  I  HAVE  NOT  HEARD  MUCH  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  TESTIMONY,  IT  HAS  PROBABLY 
COME  FROM  THE  LARGE  RESEARCH  IHSTlTUTIONS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY.    THOSE  INSTITUTIONS 
CERTAINLY  00  HAVE  NEEDS  FOR  MODERN  EQUIPMENT.    THERE  IS  ANOTHER  LEVEL  OF  UNIVER- 
SITIES THAT  ALSO  NEEDS  STATE-OF-THE-ART  UttORATORY  EQUIPMENT.    THIS  INaUDES 
INSTITUTIONS  THAT  HAVE  A  ROLE  AND  SCOPE  THAT  INVOLVE  INSTRUCTION,  RESEARCH  AND 
SERVICE  BUT  ARE  PRIMARILY  INSTRUCTIONAL.  THE  TOTAL  RESEARCH  EXPENDITURE 
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FOR  THESE  INSTITUTIONS  IS  OFTEN  LESS  THAN  TEN  PERCENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  EXPENOITURE, 
HOWEVER.  THESE  INSTITUTIONS  OFFER  ADVANCEO  OEGREtS  ANO  FREQUENTLY  SERVE  REGIONAL 
NEEDS.    THE  FACULTIES  OF  THESE  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  aASSMATES  OF  FACaTY  MEMBERS 
=.T  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  A  ROLE  AND  SCOPE  THAT  INCLUDE  GREATER  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
RESEARCH.    FACXTY  ME^BERS  AT  THESE  "SECONO  TIER"  SCHOOLS  MUST  CONTINUE 
SCHaARLY  AND  RESEARCH  EFFORTS.    IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  HELP  KEEP  THEM  CURRENT  IN 
THEIR  FiaD  ANO  TO  PROVIDE  A  MECHANISM  TO  EDUCATE  THE  COLLEGE  ANO  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS.    FACULTY  MEMBERS  AT  THESE  SCHOOLS  00  CONTRIBUTE  ANO  HILL  CONTINUE  TO 
CONTRIBUTE  IF  THEY  ARE  PROVIDED  SUPPORT.    IN  ADDITION,  THESE  COLLEGES  AND  UTJIVER- 
SITIES  PROVIDE  THE  LARGER,  MORE  PRESTIGOUS  UNIVERSITIES  WITH  GRADUATE  STUDENTS; 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOaS  WITH  GOOD  STUDENTS;  AND  SOCIETY  WITH  EDUCATED  AND  TRAINED 
PERSONS.    IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT  THESE  INSTITUTIONS  MAINTAIN  A  RESEARCH  EFFORT. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AS  A  MAHER  OF  PERSPEaiVE,  SO  THAT  THE  COmiTlEE  MIGHT 
BETTER  UNDERSTAND  THE  GENERAL  POSITION  AND  SOME  OF  THE  FRUSTRATIONS  THAT  FACULTY 
MEMBERS  IN  THE  FORTY  TO  FIFTY  YEAR  OLD  CATEGORY  FACE  TODAY,  PERMIT  ME  TO  REFLECT 
BRIERY  ON  THEIR  TEENAGE  YEARS.    FOR  THE  MOST  PART,  THIS  GROUP  OF  FACXTY  MEMBERS 
SPENT  A  PORTION  OF  THE  1950'S  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.    THIS  WAS  JUST  PRIOR  TO  THE  ADVENT 
OF  SPACE  EXPLORATION.    I  RECALL  VERY  VIVIXY  AHENDING  A  REGIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SCIENCE  FAIR  IN  UHICH  OR.  JAMES  VAN  ALLEN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  PRESENTED  A 
LEaURE  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  SPACE  RESEARCH.    DURING  THE  NEXT  SEVERAL  YEARS,  IT  WAS 
A  TIME  WHEN  WE  WORKED  TOGETHER  TO  ESTWLISH  AN  EFFORT  THAT  MADE  OUR  COUNTRY 
A  LEADER     IN       FHE      AREA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY.     THAT  EFFORT  CONTINUED 
THROUGH  THE  1960 'S  AND  THEN  BEGAN  TO  DEaiNE  SUCH  THAT  DURING  THE  LAST  TEN  OR  SO 
YEARS,  WE  HAVE  BEEN  VERY  RAPIXY  LOSING  THAT  LEADERSHIP  POSITION.    COUNTRIES  LIKE 
JAPAN,  WEST  GERMANY,  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  FRANCE  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  HAVE  HAD  MUCH 
HIGHER  GROtmi  RATES  IN  THE  AREA  OF  RESEARCH  EXPENDITURES.    MANY  FACULTY  MEfCERS 
IN    THE    PRIME  v**   THEIR  PRODUaiVE  YEARS  HAVE  BECOME  SOWrWHAT  FRUSTRATED  BECAUSE 
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OF  THE  INABILITY  TO  WORK  IN  MELL-EQUIPPEO  LABORATORIES  WITH  STATE-OF-THE-ART 
EQUIPMENT.  SOMEHOW,  WE  HAVE  TO  REVERSE  THAT  TREND.  THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1985  OFFERS  THE  BEST  HOPE  THAT  WE  HAVt  tCCN 
IN  YEARS. 

WITHIN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS,  WE  HAVE  SEEN  GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON  WHAT  WE  CALL 
UNIVERSITY  INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIPS.    THESE  PARTNERSHIPS  INVOLVE  SOME  TYPE  OF 
SHARING  OF  RESEARCH  OBLIGATIONS  AS  WaL  AS  DELIVERING  MORE  QUICKLY  TO  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  SEHING  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  RESEARCH  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BY  UNIVER- 
SITIES.   TRAOITIOHALLY,  UNIVERSITIES  HAVE  DONE  MAINLY  BASIC  RESEARCH,  WHEREAS 
INDUSTRIES  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  INTERESTED  IN  APPLIED  RESEARCH  AND  PRODUCT  DEVELOP- 
»€NT.    IN  TMAT  NO  ONE  EXISTS  IN  A  VACUUM  OR  IN  ISOLATION,  IN  1985  IT  HAS  BECOME 
APPARENT  THAT  TME  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  THE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  INDUS- 
TRIES MUST  WORK  TOGETHER  AS  A  TEAM  SO  THAT  THIS  ENTIRE  COUNTRY  CAN  BE  COMPETITIVE 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY.     H.  R.  2823  ENCOURAGES  THE  INDUSTRIAL  LINKAGE  AS  WELL 
AS  SETS  THE  GROUND  RULES  FOR  SHARING  THE  COST  OF  PROVIDING  MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  50-50  SHARING,  OR  WHAT  WE  AT  OUR  UNIVERSITY  HAVE  CALLED  A 
MATCHING  CONCEPT,  GENERALLY  WORKS  WELL.    FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  IT  MEANS 
HELPING  PROVIDE  A  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  FIFTY  CENT  INVESTMENT.  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OR  COLLEGE  IS  THE  RECIPIENT  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT  AND  THUS  CAN  IMPROVE 
THE  FACILITIES  AND  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  iTS  FACULTY  RESEARCH  TEAM  AND  STUDENTS  FOR 
FIFTY  CENTS  ON  THE  DOLLAR.    INDUSTRIES  WILL  BE  MUCH  MORE  WILLING  TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  THE  SHARING  OF  COSTS  AS  OPPOSED  TO  PAYING  THE  ENTIRE  COST  OF  NEW  EQUIPMENT. 
BASICALLY,  THIS  BIIL  PROVIDES  INCENTIVE  FOR  ALL  THREE  ENTITIES  INVOLVED. 
UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES  ArtD  OTHER  GROUPS  THAT  HAVE  WORKED  WITH  MATCHING  CONCEPTS 
FIND  THAT  THEY  ARE  MUCH  MOPE  ACCEPTABLE  THAN  HAVING  ONE  PERSON  OR  GROUP  PAY  THE 
ENTIRE  COST. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  CANNOT  MAKE  THE  POINT  STRONG  ENOUGH  THAT  THE  FUTURE  OF 
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THIS  COUNTRY  IS  OCPEHDENT  UPON  A  STRONG  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM.    IT  IS  BASICALLY 
THE  HEART.  mE.  AND  THE  LIFE  BLOOD  OF  OUR  FUTURE.    SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES  AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCEMENTS  ALONG  UITH  THE  MEETING  OF  HUMANISTIC  AND  ARTISTIC 
NEEDS  HILL  KEEP  OUR  COUNTRY  IN  A  LEADERSHIP  POSITION  IN  THE  YEARS  AH^AD.  HE 
HOPE  THAT  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  MILL  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  SUPPORT  AND 
INCENTIVE  THAT  ALLOW  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  POSITION  THAT 
EVERYONE  HAS  WORKED  SO  HARD  TO  OBTAIN. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN.  ME»ERS  OF  THE  COMMIHEE.  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  IS  EXPERIENCING 
A  METAMORPHOSIS  IN  TERMS  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC  BASIS.    FOR  YEARS.  UP  UNTIL  THE  LAST 
COUPLE  OF  YEARS.  OUR  STATE  HAS  BEEN  VERY  DEPENDENT  UPON  OIL  AND  GAS  REVENUES  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  VARIOUS  NEEDS  OF  OUR  STATE.    THAT  PICTURE  IS  BEGINi^ING  TO  CHANGE. 
THE  PRICE  OF  CRUDE  OIL  IS  LESS  THAN  WHAT  IT  HAS  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO.    THE  CONSERVA- 
TION MEASURES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  IIVLEMENTED  ARE  CREATING  A  DEMAND  THAT  IS  NOT 
GROWING  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  HW^JT  DID  A  DECADE  OR  TWO  AGO.    OUR  STATE  IS  LOOKING 
TOWARD  A  MORE  DIVERSIFIED  AHD  PROBABLY  A  DIFFERENT  ECONOMIC  BASE.    OUR  STATE. 
LIKE  MANY  OTHER  STATESr  IS  LOOKING  FOR  HAYS  TO  PROVIDE  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  EST>\BLISH 
HIGH  TECH  RESEARCH  INSiALLATIONS.    IN  THE  HOUSTON  AREA.  IN  THE  SAN  ANTONIO  AREA. 
IN  THE  DALLAS-FORT  WORTH  AREA.  AND  IN  OTHER  AREAS  OF  OUR  STATE.    HE  ARE  WITNESS- 
ING A  GROWING  INTEREST  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

IN  THE  LAST  SESSION  OF  e«r LEGISLATURE.  SOME  $35  MILLION  WERE  SET  ASIDE  TO 
BE  USED  ON  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUSES  FOR  PROJECTS  THATNOTONLY  PROMOTED   SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY.  BUT  ALSO  HAD  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  EXPANDING  OUR  ECONOMIC  BASE.  A 
TOTAL  OF  OVER  500  PROPOSALS  WERE  SUBMITTED  FOR  THIS  COMPETITION  WITH  SOME  87 
PROPOSALS  RECEIVING  FUNDING.    OF  rHAT^$35  MILLION.  TWO-THIRDS  OF  IT^WENT  TO  THE 
TEXAS  A&M  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  SYSTEMs/  THE  OTHER  ONE-THIRD  WENT  TO 
INSTITUTIONS  OUTSIDE  OF  THOSE  TWO  SYSTEMS.    IN  MY  MIND.  THAT  IS  PROOF  POSITIVE 
THAT  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  IS  INTERESTED  IN  WORKING  COOPERATIVaY  WITH  INDUSTRY. 
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THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  WITH  AGENCIES  WITHIN  THE  STATE  TO  tNHANCE  HIGH  TECHNO- 
LOGY FOR  THIS  COUNTRY.    ALTHOUGH  ONE  INDIVIDUAL  CANNOT  SPEAK  FOR  THE  LEADERSHIP 
OF  A  GIVEN  STATE,  I  FFa  VERY  CONFIDENT  THAT  ME  CAN  00  OUR  SHARE  AND  PAY  OUR  FIFH 
PERCENT  OF  THE  COST  TO  REVITALIZE  THE  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  AND  TECHNICAL  EQUIP- 
MEMT  THAT  IS  NEEDED  IN  OUR  STATE.    ME  NCED  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  H.  R.  28^3  TO  COM- 
Pt.IMENT  THE  EFHRTS  OF  OUR  STATE. 

TWO  r5AYS  AGO,  OUR  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  CARRIED  AN  ARTiaE  ABOUT  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF 
A  HIGH  SPEED  TRAIN  BETWEEN  THE  DALLAS-FORT  WORTH  AREA  AND  THE  GREATER  HOUSTON  AREA. 
THE  ARTiaE  DEPICTED  A  BULLET  TYPE  TRAIN  THAT  WOULD  MAKE  THE  TRIP  SOME  250  MILES 
IN  LESS  THAN  TWO  HOURS.    THE  ARTiaE  FURTHER  NOTED  THAT  IT  MAS  NOT  A  UNITED  STATE"-) 
COMPANY  AND  COHCEW  THAT  WAS  LOOKING  AT  IHIS  ENDEAVOR,  BUT  RATHER  A  COMPANY  THAT 
MAS  HEADQUARTERED  IN  AK/THER  COUNTRY,  NAMELY,  GERMANY.    THE  EXAW.ES  THAT  MERE 
CITED  IN  THIS  NEWSPAPER  ARTiaE  INttUOED  SOME  FROM  JAPAN.    ME  MIGHT  ASK  OURSaVES 
WHY  IS  IT  THAT  ME,  OUR  SCIENTISTS,  OUR  EMGINEERS,  OUR  TECHNICAL  EXPERTS  ARE  NOT 
UNDERTAKING  THIS  STUDY?     ALTMOubH  MY  FiaO  IS  SCIENCE  AND  NOT  ECONOMICS,  THE  NEH 


OBVIOUS  QUESTION  IS  WHAT  DO  THOSE  ENDEAVORS  A)0  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS,  INFLA- 


THE  PROPOSED  UNIVERSITY  FACILITIES  REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  19B5  IS  POSSIBLY 
THE  SILVER  LINING  OF  A  DARK  ttOUD.    PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT  CAN  AND  MILL  MAKE  A  BIG 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY.    IN  MY  OPINION,  THE  FACULTIES  HAVE 
THE  POTENTIAL,  ARE  EAGER  TO  PARTICIPATE,  AND  SIMPLY  NEED  TIC  SUPPORT  AND  INCENTIVE 
TO  DO  THE  JOB.   THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THIS  ACT  MILL  STIMULATE  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  THAT  CAN  SERVE  AS  A  CATALYST,  OR  A  LFVER,  OR  AN 
ENZYME  TO  IMPROVE  THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMEHT.    IN  THE  PROCESS 
IT  MILL  STOP  THE  DETERIORATION  THAT  ME  HAVE  MITKESSED  OVER  THE  LAST  TEN  TO  FIFTEEN 
YEARS  AND  MILL  ULTIMATELY  HAVE,  AS  ITS  EFFECT,  INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY,  THE  POSSI- 
BILITY OF  IMPROVING  THE  LIVING  STANDWDS,  THE  IMPROVEMEHT  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE. 
AND  MOST  OF  ALL,  PERMIT  US  TO  RETURN  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  COMPETITIVE  SPIRIT 
THAT  OUR  COUNTRY  HAS  ALMAYS  ENJOYED. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  VISIT  MITH  YOU  THIS  AFTERNOON  IS  APPRECIATED.  THANK 
YOU  VERY  MUCH. 
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EXPERIENCE 
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1965-  1967  Texas  MM  University,  College  Station,  Texas,  Graduate 

Teaching  Assistant  In  Biology. 
1967-19/0  Texas  MM  University,  College  Station,  Texas,  Half-time 

Research  Assistant  In  Environmental  Science. 
1970-1973  Sim  Houston  State  University,  Huntsvllle,  Texas.  Assistant 

Professor  of  Biclogy  and  Environmental  Science. 
1973-1981  Sam  Houston  State  University,  Huntsvllle,  Texas,  Associate 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Environmental  Science. 

1981-  1982  San  Houston  «*ite  University,  Huntsvllle,  Texas.  Director, 

Faculty  Research  and  Grants  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Envlronnental  Science. 

1982-  1984  San  Houston  State  University,  Huntsvllle,  Texas,  Director, 

Faculty  Research  and  Graduate  studies  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Environmental  Science. 

1984-  1985  sajR  Houston  State  University,  Huntsvllle.  Texas.  Director. 

Faculty  Research  and  Graduate  studies  and  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Environmental  Science. 

1985-  present       sam  Houston  state  University,  Huntsvllle,  Texas, 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Environmental  Science 

RESEARCH  AND  SCHOLARLY  ACTIVITIES 

The  principal  research  effort  has  been  in  the  area  of  water  quality  and 
aquatic  productivity.    There  has  been  active  involvement  in  science 
education  and  as  an  author  of  numerous  publications.    Research  has  been 
supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
Texas  Water  Quality  Board  and  Gulf  states  Utilities.   Additional  support 
for  dcademic  endeavors  has  been  provided  by  private  industry,  cities 
and  governmental  agencies. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  We  appreciate  that. 
Dr.  Cumming? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Technology,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
present  my  views  and  those  of  the  American  Red  Cross  on  the  sub- 
ject of  revitalizing  university  research  facilities. 

I  am  Paul  Cumming.  I  am  director  of  market  research  and  sup- 
port within  the  research,  development  and  marketing  department 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  national  headquarters— for  those  of  you 
who  don't  have  an  agenda.  My  testimony  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  entitled  "Funding  Needed  by  Not-for-Profit  Organiza- 
tions," the  second,  "Activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  With 
that,  I  will  begin  the  first  part. 

First  and  foremost,  we  agree  with  the  committee  that  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  revitalize  our  nonprofit  educational  research  in 
stitutions  and  that  a  m^jor  part  of  tms  revitalization  effort  must 
directed  at  the  funding  of  capital  as  opposed  to  operating  requ  - 
ments.  Nonprofit  organizations  are  at  a  double  disadvantage  in  the 
area  of  fiinding  research  capital  requirements.  Not-for-profit  orga- 
nizations do  not  have  as  strong  an  ability  to  acquire  funds  from 
capital  markets  as  do  some  other  sectors  of  tlie  economy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  humanitarian  leanings  of  much  of  the  not-for-profit  sector 
leads  to  a  tendency  to  overemphasize  funding  of  staff  and  related 
expenses  and  underfunding  of  capital  items.  The  result  frequently 
is  less  than  optimal  research  productivity.  Maximum  social  welfare 
can  only  be  achieved  through  maximizing  productivity  by  properly 
balancing  or  blending  labor  and  capital.  Tbis  is  true  whether  we 
are  talking  about  the  production  of  goods  or  the  production  of  re 
search.  The  subcommittee  has  noted  correctly  in  the  findings  se  - 
tion  of  H.R.  2823  that,  "Fundamental  research  and  relatcj  educ 
tional  programs  are  essential  to  our  national  security  and  o)  o^  r 
health,  economic  welfare,  and  general  well-being." 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  faced  heat*  m  the  problem  of  obso 
lete  research  buildings  and  equipment,  t^  .  second  finding  noted  in 
H.R.  2823,  and  has  found  the  task  of  solving  the  problem  an  ardu- 
ous one.  In  our  effort  to  ac^just  to  changes  in  sooal  needs  for  bio- 
medical and  educational  services,  we  are  updating,  upgradLig,  and 
expanding  our  research  facilities.  Oer  5  years  of  effort  is  only  now 
culminating  in  acquisition  of  funding  necessary  to  build  modem  re- 
search facilities,  and  we  will  be  burdened  with  a  large  debt  for  the 
next  15  years.  By  taking  these  actions,  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
also  demonstrated  concutrence  with  the  subcommittee's  findings 
numbered  3  and  4  of  H.R.  2823:  No.  3,  that,  "The  Nation's  capacity 
to  conduct  high-quality  research  and  educational  prwrams  and  to 
maintain  its  competitive  position  at  the  forefix)nt  of  modem  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and*  technology  is  threatened  by  this  research 
capital  deficit  which  poses  serious  and  adverse  consequences  to  our 
future  national  security,  health,  welfare,  and  ability  to  compete  in 
the  international  marketplace,"  and  No.  4,  that,  "A  national  effort 
to  spur  reinvestment  in  research  facilities  is  needed." 

Successful  passage  of  the  legislation  you  are  proposing,  and  in- 
clusion of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  eligible  for  funding  under  the 
legislation,  wo^ild  permit  the  American  Red  Cross  to  devote  more 
of  our  I  jsources  to  conducting  socially  beneficial  research  and  de- 
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velopment  and  less  of  our  resources  to  acquiring  funding  to  retire 
our  indebtedness  and  thus  achieve  a  net  gain  in  social  welfare  for 
the  American  people. 

The  next  part  of  the  presentation  is  under  the  general  heading 
"Activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross." 

You  know  that  the  American  Red  Cross  provides  services  to  the 
American  people  in  blood,  disasters,  the  military,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  You  also  know  that  we  teach  first  aid,  cardiopulmo- 
nary resuscitation,  water  safety,  and  other  health,  safety,  and 
ii^ury  prevention  courses.  Less  well  known  is  that  for  many  years 
we  have  conducted  biomedical  research  in  support  of  our  blood 
services  and  that  we  are  conducting  research  in  behavioral,  oper- 
ational, and  social  science  in  support  of  our  other  activities.  Thus, 
our  educational  and  research  activities  are  similar  to  those  con- 
ducted in  colleges  and  universities  which  are  to  be  supported  by 
this  legislation. 

More  specific  reasons  that  the  American  Red  Cross  should  be 
considered  a  university  or  college  under  the  definitions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  as  follows: 

Education  is  the  American  Red  Cross'  biggest  service.  More  than 
6  million  Americans  took  Red  Cross  health  and  safety  training  last 
year.  Even  more  will  take  our  training  this  year.  The  primary 
courses  taken  by  American  Red  Cross  students  are  cardiopulmo- 
nary resuscitation,  first  aid,  and  water  safety.  The  American  Red 
Cross'  6  million  annual  students  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  America's  universities  and  colleges. 

Last  year,  more  than  3  million  Americans  benefited  from  !ife- 
saving  transfusions  of  voluntarily  donated  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  an  estimated  million  Americans  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  donate  the  gift  of  life. 

Our  research  skills  have  helped  assure  the  validity  of  this  gift 
via  the  safest  blood  supply  in  the  world.  When  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome,  or  AIDS,  appeared,  our  research  knowledge 
permitted  us  to  move  extremely  rapidly  to  incorporate  the  best- 
known  means  of  protecting  recipients.  When  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  licensed  testing  for  antibody  to  the  AIDS  virus,  the 
test  was  used  within  days  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  screen  col- 
lected blood. 

Moreover,  our  implementation  experience  was  captured  by  our 
scientists  and  reported  to  the  scientific  world  to  the  end  that  donor 
acceptance  criteria  were  chpjiged  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  a  congressionally  chartered  organiza- 
tion, thus  unique,  and  including  us  under  the  definition  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  proposed  legislation  would  not  open  the 
doors  to  similar  requests  by  other  organizations. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  We  applaud  your  efforts,  and  hope  that  you  are 
successful  in  your  attempt  to  revitalize  research  by  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  that  you  will  include  the  American  Red  Cross 
within  the  definition  of  an  educational  institution. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cumming  follows:] 
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Paul  D.  Cusaing,  Ph.D. 
A  Bri«f  Bibliographical  skstch 


Dr.  Cuming  holds  a  bachalora  d^oraa  in  buainsss  and  •cono- 
Mica,  a  Maatsra  in  buainaaa  adainiatration  with  amphaaia  on 
Markating  and  industrial  ralationa,  and  a  doctorata  in  aanaga- 
aant  ayataBs  and  acianca.  Ha  haa  baan  with  tha  Anarican  Rad 
Croaa  for  tha  laat  3  yaara  and  c\irrantly  ia  Diractor  of  tha 
Karkat  Raaaarch  and  support  Diviaion  of  tha  Raaaarch,  Davalop- 
aant  and  Karkatina  Dapartsaant  at  tha  National  Haadquartara . 
Prior  axparianca  includaa  two  yaara  of  part-tiaa  univaraity 
taaching,  fiva  yaara  of  univaraity  raaaarch,  two  yaara  of 
conprahanaiva  ragional  haalth  planning  and  aix  yaara  of  couar- 
cial  conaulting.  Writinga  covar  mora  than  a  hundrad  conaulting 
documanta  and  »any  profaaaional  journal  articlaa,  including 
publicationa  in  Scianca  and  Madical  Cara.  Tha  aubjact  nattar 
of  Dr.  Cuming 'a  writinga  ganaraiiy  addraaaaa  atatiatical  and 
aanagaBant  iaauaa  ralatad  to  haalth  and  anvironmant. 
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Mr.  Chainan  and  aeab^rs  of  th*  SubcoB»ltt««  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  present 
By  views  and  those  of  the  American  Red  Cross  on  the  subject  of 
revitalising  university  research  facilities. 
Funding  Needed  By  Not-For-Prof It  Organisations 

Flret  and  foremoet  ve  agree  with  the  subconnlttee  that 
there  Is  a  desperate  need  to  revitalise  our  non  profit  educa- 
tional research  Institutions  and  that  a  major  part  of  this 
revltallsatlon  effort  muet  be  directed  at  the  funding  of  capl- 
^.al,  as  opposed  to  operating,  regulrements.    Non  profit  organi- 
sations are  at  a  double  disadvantage  In  the  area  of  funding 
research  capital  regulrements.    Not-for-profit  organisations  do 
not  have  as  strong  an  ability  to  acquire  funde  from  the  capital 
markets  as  do  some  other  eectors  of  the  economy.    In  addition, 
the  humanitarian  leanlnge  of  much  cf  the  not-for-profit  sector 
leads  to  a  tendency  to  over  emphasise  funding  cf  staff  and 
related  expenses  and  under  funding  of  capital  items.  The 
result  frequently  le  less  than  optimal  research  productivity. 
Maximum  social  welfare  can  only  be  achieved  through  maximizinc 
productivity  by  properly  balancing  or  blending  labor  and  capi- 
tal.   This  is  true  whether  we  are  talking  about  the  production 
of  goode  or  the  production  of  research.    The  eubconaittee  has 
noted  correctly  in  the  findinge  sectione  of  HR  2823, 
**fundamental  research  and  related  education  programs  .... 
Are  eeeential  to  our  national  eecurity,  and  to  our  health, 
economic  welfare,  and  general  well-being.** 
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Thtt  ABttrlcan  R«d  Cross  has  facsd  hsad  on  ths  problem  of 
obsolsts  rsssarch  buildings  and  sqpiipasnt,  ths  sscond  finding 
notsd  in  HR  2823,  and  has  found  tha  task  of  solving  tha  problaa 
an  arduous  ona.    in  our  affor'cs  to  adjust  to  changas  in  social 
naads  for  biomadical  and  aducational  sarvicas  va  ara  updating, 
upgrading  and  expanding  our  rasaarch  facilitias.    ovar  fiva 
yaars  of  affort  is  only  nov  culminating  in  acquisition  of  tha 
funding  nacassary  to  build  Bodam  rasaarch  facilitias  and  va 
will  ba  burdanad  with  a  larga  dabt  for  tha  naxt  15  yaars. 
By  talcing  thasa  actions  tha  Amarican  Rad  Cross  has  also 
dasonstratad  concxirranca  with  tha  subconiittaa ' s  findings 
nunbarad  thraa  and  four  of  HR  2823,  ....(3)  that  "the  Nation's 
capacity  to  conduct  high  quality  rasaarch  and  aducation  pro*- 
graBS  and  to  maintain  its  coapatitiva  position  at  tha  f  oraf  ront 
of  Bodam  scianca,  anginaaiing,  and  tachnology  is  thraatanad  by 
this  rasaarch  capital  daficit,  which  posas  sarious  and  advarsa 
consaquancaa  to  our  futura  national  sacurity,  baalth,  valfara 
and  ability  to  covpata  in  tha  intamational  varkatplaca , "  and 
(4)  that  "a  national  affort  to  spur  rainvastaant  in  rasaarch 
facilitias  is  naadad  .  .  . 

Succassful  passaga  of  tha  lagislation  you  arr  proposing, 
and  inclusion  of  tha  Aaarican  Rad  Cross  as  aligibla  for  funding 
undar  tha  lagislation,  would  parmit  tha  Aaarican  Rad  Cross  to 
davota  Bora  of  our  rasourcas  to  conducting  socially  banaficial 
rasaarch  and  davalopsant,  and  lass  of  our  rasourcas  to 
acquiring  funding  to  ratira  our  indabtadnass ,  and  thus  achiava 
a  nat  gain  in  tha  social  waif  ara  of  tha  Aaarican  -^aopla. 
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Actlvltl<»  of  Thm  AMTlcan  Rad  Cro«« 

You  know  that  AB^rlcan  R^d  cross  provides  ■•^Icss  to  th« 
AMttrlcan  pmoplm  In  blood,  disasters,  allltary  and  In  aany  other 
ways.    You  also  know  that  ws  tsach  first  aid,  cardiopulmonary 


prsvsntlon  coursss.    L«ss  wsll  known  Is  that  for  Bany  years  we 
have  conducted  biomedical  research  In  support  of  our  blood 
services  and  that  we  are  conducting  research  In  behavioral 
operational  and  social  science  In  support  of  our  other  activi- 
ties.   Thus,  our  educational  and  research  activities  are  slal- 
lar  to  those  conducted  In  colleges  and  universities  which  are 
to  be  supported  by  this  legislation. 

More  sp«iclflc  reasons  that  the  American  Red  cross  should 
be  considered  to  be  a  university  or  college  under  the  deflnltlons- 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  as  follows: 

*  Education  Is  the  American  Red  Cross*  biggest  service. 
Hore  than  6  million  Americans  took  Red  cross  Health  and 
Safety  Training  last  year.    £ven  more  will  take  our 
training  this  year.    The  primary  courses  taken  by 
American  Red  Cross  student s  are  cardiopulmonary  resusci- 
tation (CPR),  first  aid,  and  water  safety.    The  American 
R^d  cross'  six  million  annual  students  Is  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  entire  1983  population  of  America's  universi- 
ties ana  colleges. 

*  Last  year,  more  than  3  million  Americans  benefited  from 
life  saving  transfusions  of  voluntarily  donated  blood 
and  blood  products.    Moreover,  an  estimated  8  million 
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An^r leans  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  donate 
"the  gift  of  life."    Our  research  sXllls  have  helped 
assure  the  validity  of  this  gift  via  the  safest  blood 
supply  In  the  world,    when  Acquired  Imune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (AIDS)  appeared,  our  research  knowledge  permit- 
ted us  to  Bove  extresely  rapidly  to  Incorporate  the  best 
known  means  to  protect  recipients.    When  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  licensed  testing  for  antibody  to  the 
AIDS  vims,  the    test  was  used  within  days  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  screen  collected  blood.  Moreover, 
our  implementation  experience  was  captured  by  our 
scientists  and  reported  to  the  scientific  world  to  the 
end  that  donor  acceptance  criteria  were  changed  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

*   The  American  Red  Cross  Is  a  Congres8lona||^  chartered 
organization,  thus  unique,  and  Including  us  under  the 
definition  of  an  educational  Institution  In  the  proposed 
legislation  would  not  open  the  doors  to  similar  requests 
by  other  organizations. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.    We  applaud  your  efforts  and  hope  that  you 
are  successful  In  your  attempt  to  revitalize  research  by 
educational  Institutions  and  that  you  will  Include  the  American 
Red  cross  within  the  definition  of  an  educational  Institution. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  thank  you,  Dr.  Gumming. 
We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  your  contri- 
bution to  the  record,  and  I  think  you  certainly  make  good  and 
finite  points.  The  not-for-profits  in  the  range  beyond  the  college 
and  the  universities  are  a  very  clear  issue  that  we  will  have  to  re- 
solve. Certainly,  there  is  a  very  good  argument  directly  made  for 


I  am  tempted  to  ask.  Dr.  ZafTaran' ,  your  emphasis  on  new 
thrusts  and  limiting  any  new  programs  to  that  area  would  put  you 
in  the  cat^ory  -f  really  not  wanting  to  disrupt  the  present  flow  at 
all,  I  would  imagine.  Without  putting  words  in  your  mouth— you 
would  not  be  one  to  set  aside  funds  presently  directed  toward  this 
new-thrust  effort? 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  I  think  universities  must  recognize  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  aiid  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  some  shar<?  of 
this  burden  ourselves.  What  I  am  thinking  is  that  the  percentage 
that  you  have  identified  as  10  percent  may  not  survive,  but  I  would 
believe  something  like  a  5  percent  cut  would  be  lost  essentially  in 
the  background  noise  of  the  system  and  that  we  could  live  with 
that. 

I  certainly  would  be  agreeable  from  our  university's  standpoint 
to  accept  a  part  of  this  burden,  and  if  that  is  tnie,  if  we  cut  back 
the  percentage,  say,  10  percent  to  5  percent,  the  amount  of  money 
oecomes  smaller,  I  presume.  And  if  it  becomes  smaller,  it  seems  to 
me  we  need  to  focus  the  thrust  in  order  to  have  any  impact  at  all 
because  I  am  so  worried  that  the  money  will  be  used  for  creating 
more  comfortable  facilities  for  existing  activities.  To  me,  that's  not 
creating  an  impact. 

We  have  many  examples  on  our  campus  of  new  things  we  arp 
doing  in  microelectronics,  for  example,  and  nondestructive  evalua- 
tion and  biotechnology.  All  these  are  new  things  which  have  just 
evolved  over  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  which  are  very  exciting. 
They  are  very  exciting,  but  we  have  no  space  and  we  have  no  real 
equipment  to  d  >al  with  these  things  in  the  way  that  we  would  like 
to  in  order  to  make  an  impact  soon. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is,  yes,  I  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with, 
say,  5-percent  penalty  on  our  research  funds  in  order  to  suppoit 
these  new  thrusts. 

Mr.  Walgren.  In  your  view,  it  clearly  needs  to  be  limited  in  a 
way  to  those  new  thrusts.  One  of  the  questions  that  seems  to 
**emain  open  is,  if  the  deciding  entity  or  the  decisionmaker  about 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  funds  are  to  be  committed  or  decommit- 
ted  is  distributed  as  widely  as  the  six  mission  agencies  and  then,  I 
would  gather,  distributed  down  through  those  agencies  in  some 
way  because  they  would  not  necessarily  be  totally  coordinated  so 
that  one  person  is  looking  at  all  the  options,  but  rather  you  would 
probably  have  some  distribution  of  authority  to  make  that  commit- 
ment down  or  across  the  range  of  that  agency. 

So  you  have  distributed  the  ability  to  commit  the  Federal  dollar 
very,  very  widely  to  a  v^ry  unreachable  extent,  and  you  don't  know 
what  forces  that  person  would  be  operating  under,  and  that  might 
lead  them  very  much  astray  from  a  focused  new-thrust  national- 
need  emphasis  in  the  program  as  it  presently  is  being  discussed. 
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Mr.  Zaffarano.  Exactly.  And  I  really  would  like  to  add  to  that 
point  that  I  think  that  there  should  be  in  the  legislation  a  direc- 
tive— and  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  direct  these  agencies  to 
work  together — but  if  we  can  somehow  survive  the  scrutiny  that 
this  is  something  that  really  is  a  national  need,  I  think  that  the 
several  agencies  ought  to  take  parts  of  this  and  work  together  to 
support  it  rather  than  making  a  diffused  dispersion  of  funds  where 
there  will  be  little  impact  resulting. 

Mr.  Walgrsn.  The  forces  working  at  cross  purposes  are  the  two 
horns  of  the  dilemma,  on  the  one  hand  the  decentralization  helps 
you  avoid  some  of  the  fear  that  participation  in  this  will  be  so  lim- 
ited and  focused  that  only  the  preeminent  institutions  will  draw  all 
the  effort  and  therefore  leave  others  behind.  O?  the  other  hand, 
the  more  you  diffuse  it  and  spread  the  commitment  authority 
throughout  the  bureaucracy,  the  less  sure  you  are  of  the  use  that 
the  money  is  going  to  put. 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  It's  a  difficult  problem,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Waixirkn.  It  strikes  me  that  if  you  really  focused  on  new 
thrusts,  that  that  might  solve  some  of  the  reservations  that  I  think 
are  on  good  ground  that  some  institutions  would  be  left  out,  be- 
cause it  s  one  thing  to  be  left  out  of  a  focused  new  thrust,  it's  an- 
other thing  to  be  left  out  of  the  general  infrastructure  that  you 
need  to  be  a  successful  university.  And  if  you're  left  out  of  the 
second,  you  know,  you're  really  left  out  then. 

If  you  don't  participate  in  the  location  of  a  very  highly  sophisti- 
cated focused  laboratory,  well,  you  won't  have  quite  that  window  in 
your  domain  but  you  won't  be  left  out  of  the  whole  field  because 
the  whole  field  remains.  But  if  you're  left  out  of  the  infrastructure 
necessary  for  the  whole  field,  then  you  really  are  left  out. 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  It  is  my  impression  that  every  mi^or  university 
that  I  know  of  is  trying  to  develop  a  research  park,  a  silicon  valley, 
new  thrusts  in  biotechnology.  I  can't  think  of  a  university  that 
isn't  trying  to  do  these  things. 

So  I  think  that  we  are  all  creative  enough  that  we  can  tell  you 
what  our  new  thrusts  are  and  leave  it  to  some  peer  judgment,  per- 
haps, as  to  which  new  thrusts  are  most  important  and  worth  fund- 
ing. 

I  don't  think  we're  going  to  leave  anybody  out  if  we  limit  it  to 
new  thrusts,  but  we  will  then  in  the  long  run,  I  think,  be  able  to 
show  an  impact  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  I  would  like  to  underscore  the  apprehension 
of  institutions  not  participating  in  something  thai  is  basically  nec- 
essary for  them  to  continue  to  be  strong  on  the  one  hand,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  direction  of  specific  new  thrusts  rather  ihan  gen- 
eral facilities  is  something  that  would  help  ensure  us  that  that 
would  not  be  an  unintended  Iiarm  that  might  be  done. 

Well,  let  me  ask  counsel  for  the  majority  and  the  minority  if 
there  is  something  really  you  would  like  to  raise  at  this  point. 

Ms.  Bach.  I  might  ask  the  question,  Iowa  State  has  been  engaged 
in  a  program  called  ''Excellence  in  the  Eighties."  You  have  also 
been  able  to  take  on  a  migor  expansion  of  the  library  on  camp  as 
and  you've  just  opened  a  new  facility  and  a  computer  for  the  com- 
puter %cility. 
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Could  you  explain  for  the  record  or  elaborate  on  the  financing 
mechanisms  for  which  you  were  able  to  pursue  those,  and  also, 
what  is  the  program  "Excellence  in  the  Eighties?" 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  The  program  ''Excellence  in  the  Eighties"  has  to 
do  with  alumni  contributions.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  numbers, 
but  I  think  our  alumni  participation  in  terms  of  funding  of  facili- 
ties on  our  campus  is  about  as  high  as  any  university  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have  this  great  allegiance  of  our 
alumni.  Part  of  it  is  because  we  are  completely  a  residential  uni- 
versity, -^eople  live,  breathe,  and  survive  in  Ames,  lA.  There  isn't 
much  else  to  do  but  study  with  the  university.  But  we  have  great 
allegiance  among  our  alumni. 

We  have  a  complete  cultural  center,  which  removed  us  from  the 
traditional  setting  of  a  scientific  and  technical  university  into  a 
cultural  university,  which  was  completely  paid  for  by  our  alumni 
and  friends.  We  nave  the  miujor  orchestras  of  the  world  come  to 
Iowa  State  now  in  this  new  facility. 

We  have  received  miuor  grants  from  alumni  for  a  computation 
center,  and  this  $10  million  facility  will  now  be  built  completely 
with  alumni  contributions. 

We  are  having  great  difGculties  in  the  State  getting  money  from 
our  legislature  for  new  facilities.  They  claim  that,  you  know,  we're 
going  to  go  over  the  top  in  enrollment  very  soon  and  we  will  have 
space  vacant.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  enrollment  this  fall 
is  300  more  than  it  was  last  year,  and  it  has  gone  up  every  year 
since  when  the  peak  was  supposed  to  be  passed,  which  was  back  in 
1981. 

We  don't  foresee  the  end  of  the  growth  of  our  university.  A  great 
share  of  that  growth  comes  in  the  graduate  coPege  as  well  as  the 
undergraduate  college.  So  that  w^'ve  had  difficulty  this  last  year. 
The  legislature  requested  a  bonding  authority  for  tne  university  so 
that  we  could  borrow  money  against  future  fees,  student  tuition. 
The  Governor  vetoed  that  legislation.  And  so  we  are  essentially  sty- 
mied for  new  buildings  unless  we  use  the  funds  that  may  become 
available  through  this  bill  or  if  we  can  go  to  our  alumni  and 
foundations. 

Fortunately,  we  are  verv  excited  about  this  period  in  our  growth 
of  Iowa  State  University.  We  have  really  new  thrusts,  things  which 
were  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances;  things  we  ought  to  be  doing. 
We  identified  these.  We  have  biotechnology,  as  I  mentioned,  and 
micro  electronics,  as  most  universities,  I  should  think,  can  say  that, 
too.  But  we  have  received  enough  funding  through  the  normal  pro> 
posal  refereeing  process  that  these  are  vi^le  and  running  now. 

All  we  can  say  is  we  think  the  State  and  whatever  other  sources 
of  funds  that  we  have  can  maintain  at  least — I  think  there  is  some 
deterioration,  of  course — the  infrastructure  we  have  across  the  uni- 
versity. What  we  simply  cannot  do  is  to  divert  monev  from  the 
teaching  of  students-^-we  need  every  penny  we  can  get  for  new  fac- 
ulty—from the  traditional  things  into  these  new  thrusts.  And  this 
is  where  we  are  having  really  a  tough  time  expanding  to  satisfy  a 
State  need  and  a  national  need. 

We  are  trying  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense  because 
we  are  building  the  front  end  of  the  global  positioning  satellite 
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system  that  Rockwell  is  producing  in  Cedar  Rapids,  lA.  We  have  a 
subcontract  to  produce  some  prototype  devices  for  them.  This  is 
tremendously  exciting.  We  have  never  done  things  like  this  before. 

We  need  new  space  and  silicon  furnaces  and  things  of  this 
nature  in  order  to  get  into  this  as  deeply  as  we  would  like  to.  We 
cannot  obtain  those  things  from  research  grants,  normally,  nor 
from  our  State  at  the  present  time.  So  we  see  this  bill  as  a  great 
hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Walgrkn.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Bach.  There  was  one  other  question  I  had  wanted  to  ask, 
and  it's  about  an  implication,  if  I  understand  correctly,  in  youi 
statement  on  page  7,  where  you  say  that,  "In  all  likelihood,  the 
result  of  such  funding  would  be  a  decrease  in  State  support  of  re- 
search which  would  inevitably  require  redistribution  of  funds 
within  the  university  to  meet  basic  needs." 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  You're  talking  about  me. 

Ms.  Bach.  I  think  that  that's  a  very  critical  statement.  It's  some- 
thing that  was  raised  at  the  National  Academy  of  Science  when 
there  was  an  effort  which  was  described  earlier  by  Don  Phillips  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  of  various  approaches  to  the  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Could  you  comment  a  little  bit  further  on  

Mr.  Zaffarano.  I  am  looking  at  the  wrong  one.  I  am  scrry. 
Ms.  Bach.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  Sorry.  If  you  could  tell  me  which  section? 

Ms.  Bach.  On  the  top  of  page  7,  the  first  se.itence,  "In  all  likeli- 
hood the  result  of  such  funding  would  be  a  decrease  in  State  sup- 
port" 

The  reason  I  asked  the  question  if  you  could  elaboiate  on  that  is 
that  during  the  conference  there  was  various  concern  expressed 
from  different  States'  State  university  representatives  that  Federal 
funds  coming  through  certain  types  of  awards  would  be  seen  by  a 
State  legislature  as  money  they  should  not  have  to  provide.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  providing  certain  kinds  of  funds,  then  they 
would  consider  that  money  to  be  funds  they  would  hold  back  on. 

Could  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  further  if  I  am  reading  your 
statement  to  be  the  same  implication? 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  Surely.  In  common  with  man"'  State  universi- 
ties, all  indirect  cost  returns  from  contracts  and  giants  at  our  uni- 
versity go  into  the  general  fund  and  are  prebudgeted  by  the  univer- 
sity, prebudgeted  by  the  board  of  regents,  so  that  this  money  goes 
into  salaries. 

One  has  the  feeling  that  if  we  increase  this  money  as  it  comes  in, 
this  is  looked  upon  as  a  relief  from  the  legislature's  viewpoint  as 
money  that  they  don't  have  to  provide.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing 
is  possible  here,  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  the  regular  maintenance  -^f 
our  facilities,  the  putting  the  new  roofe  on  the  buildings,  the  put- 
ting air-conditioners  in  the  buildings  and  so  forth,  if  that  is  provid- 
ed by  this  bill,  then  this  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture as  a  relief  from  things  that  they  normally  have  to  provide. 
This  worries  us  very  much. 

We  really  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  State  to  provide 
teaching  and  basic  research  facilities  for  the  faculty,  and  the  State 
has  responded  to  this  in  the  past  reasonably  well— not  as  well  as 
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we  would  like,  ever.  But  if  the  bill  were  used  instead  of  that  to  pro- 
vide new-thrust  funding  for  new  things,  then  the  legislature  would 
look  upon  that  as  an  addition  and  something  they  don't  need  to  re 
place,  you  see,  or  something  that  takes  the  burden  off  them.  It's 
something  they  cannot  do  at  the  present  time. 

So  we  believe  that  confining  this  to  the  things  we  would  like  to 
develop  for  the  campus  but  we  can't  otherwise  do  would  be  more 
palatable  to  our  State  and  would  help  our  legislature  to  understand 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  the  basic  infrastructure,  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  help  to  provide  innovation  in  our 
campus. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you. 

As  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State,  Ms.  Bach  would  like  to  be  on  record 
as  contributing  through  the  office.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Zaffarako.  We  are  very  proud  of  Ms.  Bach. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Dr.  Heitowit? 

Mr.  HEiTOwrr.  In  anticipation  of  some  future  Federal  role  in  the 
support  of  university  infrastructure  and  facilities,  both  the  House- 
passed  and  Senate-passed  versions  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  National 
Science  Foundation  authorization  contained  provisions  ifor  the 
Foundation  to  conduct  a  survey  of  academic  research  facility  needs. 

We  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  or  any  of  you  at  this  point  from 
your  own  interests  what  sort  of  survey  data  do  you  think  NSF 
should  collect  in  order  to  carry  out  successful  programs  in  the 
future?  Does  anyone  have  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  Zaffarano.  May  I?  I  have  talked  to  people  from  the  Science 
Foundation  about  this  point,  and  what  I  would  like  to  suggest  is 
that  the  Science  Foundation  contact  people  like  Barry  Cooperman 
and  myself  who  have  the  title  of  vice  president  for  resarch  at  our 
university,  who  have  an  overview  of  the  entire  university's  needs, 
really,  m  terms  of  research  equipment. 

And  the  way  our  university  operates  at  the  present  time  is  with 
what  money  we  have  available  for  equipment,  all  requests  funnel 
through  my  office  from  the  whole  university,  and  I  provide  guid- 
ance for  our  business  office  as  to  which  things  we  can  afford  to 
match  when  there  is  matching  required,  which  things  we  can 
afford  to  buy  when  there  is  no  matchmg  required. 

I  believe  that  I  could  put  up  from  my  university— and  I  haven't 
asked  Dr.  Cooperman  that— but  I  think  I  could  provide  a  list  in  pri- 
ority order  of  items  of  facilities  or  equipment  that  we  really  need 
to  carry  on  these  things  that  I  have  been  mentioning— new  thrusts 
and  maybe  old  thrusts  as  well— and  that  this,  I  could  give  priority 
order  and  cost. 

So  I  think  if  one  could  just  mobilize  the  vice  presidents  for  re- 
search of  most  universities  in  this  country,  I  think  you  could  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  answer  you're  requiring. 

Mr.  Cooperman.  I  would  like  to  respond  as  well.  I  think  what 
you  re  seeing  here  is  a  real  difference  in  culture  between  State  uni- 
versities and  the  largeprivate  universities. 

We  have  a  very  different  system  of  organization.  In  fact,  some 
people  have  likened  the  organization  of  research  at  a  university 
like  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  of  a  shopping  mall, 
where  the  university  basically  holds  the  deed  to  the  land  and  pro- 
vides the  heat  and  security  and  facilities,  and  the  individual  shop 
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owners  go  out  and  get  the  money  as  best  they  can  and  set  up  their 
shops  and  attract  the  customers. 

'Hus  isn't  quite  accurate,  but  it  has  a  ring  of  truth  to  it  that's  not 
inappreciable.  It's  closer  to  the  facts.  We  are  not  as  ce  '^2ed  as 
the  model  that  Dr.  Zaffarano  was  describing,  for  good  or  lur  worse. 

So  I  think  certainly,  although  he's  giving  me  more  work  to  do,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  participate  with  the  NSF  in  acquiring  that 
information.  But  at  our  university  the  priorities  for  where  research 
money  is  spent  is  really  set  at  a  much  more  local  level,  usually  at 
the  departaient  level,  sometimes  at  the  school  level,  and  only 
rarely  at  the  university  level. 

Mr.  Walorkn.  Well,  on  behalf  of  our  subconmiittee,  we  certainly 
appreciate  your  contribution  to  the  record  and  your  being  a  re- 
source to  us.  We  appreciate  the  effort  that  goes  into  it,  and  the  con- 
tent as  well.  So  thank  you  very  much  for  participating. 

We  will  let  the  record  remain  open  if  there  may  be  some  written 
followup  between  us  aiid  the  various  witnesses  today.  We  would  ap- 
preciate your  help  with  that  as  well. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:38  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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H.R.  2823,  THE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  REVITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1985 


HousK  OF  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:37  p.m.,  in  room 
2325,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Doug  Walgren  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Waloren.  This  afternoon  the  subcommittee  continues  and, 
at  least  for  the  present,  concludes  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  re- 
search facilities  modernization  issue  at  U.S.  collies  and  universi- 
ties. As  jrou  kiow,  WB  are  receivuig  testimony  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  includirig  acad<$mic  and  research  institutions  and  the 
m:^or  Federal  R&D  agencies. 

We  have  asked  our  witnesses  to  give  us  their  views  on  facility 
needs  and  any  suggestions  they  might  for  an  appropriate  Federal 
response  that  we  could  consider  in  this  area.  Ab  vou  know,  there 
has  been  legislation  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  Congressman  Fuaua,  known  as  H.R. 
2823,  the  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act.  We  feel 
chis  is  a  very  important  subject,  one  tiiat  the  Congress  ^ould  re- 
spond to,  and  we  do  believe  that  legislation  will  develop  in  this 
area  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  have  received  a  lot  of  requests  to  present  testimony  and  have 
tried  to  accommodate  some  oft]  hose,  but  obviously  we  are  unable  to 
accommodate  them  all.  I  would  like  to  encourage  people  to  submit 
their  views  in  writing  at  that  point  and  the  committee  will  certain- 
ly consider  them  for  both  inclusion  in  the  record  and  also  discus- 
sion among  the  staff  and  among  the  working  sessions  that  will  pre- 
cede actual  markup  of  a  bill  in  this  area. 

But  we  do  have  a  lot  of  witnesses  this  afternoon,  to  I  want  to  en- 
courage folks  to  summarize  and  outline  in  some  way  the  points 
that  they  feel  most  important  to  make,  because  in  fairness  to  other 
witnesses  and  the  interruption  that  we  expect  because  the  House  is 
in  session,  in  fairness  to  those  considerations  I  want  to  encourage 
people  to  limit  their  testimony  to  something  in  the  5  minute-plus 
range.  And  it  will  also  help  in  re\  iewing  the  record  to  highlight  he 
points  that  someone  really  feels  are  most  important  if  they  sUuid 
out  in  their  verbal  presentation.  Written  presentations  will  be  in- 
corporated and  reproduced  in  the  record  as  a  matter  of  course  and, 
therefore,  you  can  count  on  what  you  submit  in  writing  as  being 
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part  of  the  hearing  document  and  the  hearing  record  in  this  in 
stance. 

[The  opening  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Sherwood  Boehlert  fol 
lows:] 
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Opening  Statement 

L 

Honorable  Sherwood  Boehert.  R-NY 
subcof^mittee  on  science.  research  and  technology 

OCTOBER  30.  1985 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppoktunity  to  continue  discussion  of  h,R 
2823.  THE  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  198i>. 
We  are  continuing  hearings,  this  being  the  fourth  meeting,  in  an 
effort  to  establish  a  very  accurate  and  complete  record  on  the  status, 
need  and  appropriate  approaches  to  the  funding  of  university  research 
facilities. 

since  therf  are  several  organizations.  individuals  and  points  of 
view  to  be  heard  on  this  topic.  in  the  essence  of  time.  mr.  chairman. 

I  WILL  FORGO  FURTHER  COMMENT  SO  THmT  WE  CAN  BEGIN. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  witnesses  that  have 
come  and  their  going  to  the  effort  to  pull  their  thoughts  together 
and  be  a  resource  to  us  in  this  process.  So»  with  that,  let  me  start 
off  with  the  first  panel.  We  have  Marshall  Criser— is  that  right— I 
apologize  if  I  mispronounce — who  is  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Flonda»  representing  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges— we  certainly  appreciate  your  being  here — accompanied 
on  this  panel  by  Dr.  V^aya  Melnick,  the  University  of  the  District 
of  ColumhiEr  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  others,  in  particular  Dr.  Fre- 
drick Humphries,  the  president  of  Florida  A&M  University,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Science  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education.  Also  on 
the  panel  are  Dr.  William  Miller,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  SRI  in  Menlo  Park,  CA— welcome  to  you.  Dr.  Miller. 
Having  lived  in  Menlo  Park  for  a  number  of  years,  we  know  you've 
got  a  wonderful  place  out  there  and  we  appreciate  your  coming 
back  here  to  join  in  this  effort.  And  also  Dr.  Charles  Walker,  who 
is  the  dean  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  at  Florida  A&M  University. 

Well,  welcome  to  the  conunittee,  folks.  We  wiU  go  through  the 
panel  ih  the  order  in  which  I  indicated  your  presence  for  the 
record,  and  would  you  then  proceed  in  whatever  way  you  feel  most 
effective. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MARSHALL  CRISER,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  FLORIDA;  VUAYA  L.  MELNICK,  PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY 
AND  SENIOR  RESEARCH  SCHOLAR,  CENTER  FOR  APPLIED  R& 
SEARCH  AND  URBAN  POLICE,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBLi;  WILUAM  F.  MILLER,  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFHCER,  SRI  INTERNATIONAL;  AND 
CHARLES  A.  WALKER,  DEAN  OF  THE  FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSI- 
TY SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Dr.  Criser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

r  understand  the  time  problem  and  therefore  will  be  brief  in  my 
remarks.  We  have  filed  a  written  statement.  On  that  statement  are 
identified  the  organizations  that  I  represent  in  these  proceedings. 

I  will  spend  no  time  addressing  the  problem.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  what  the  problem  is.  The  question  now  is  to  seek  a  suita- 
ble solution,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  presentations  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Fuqua  and  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  2823,  which  we 
believe  is  a  great,  giant  step  forward  in  attempting  to  obtain  a  solu- 
tion to  this  very  serious  problem— the  problem  of  the  lack  of  re- 
search facilities  of  modem  vintage  and  of  capacity  to  take  care  of 
the  research  now  being  done  on  university  campuses  for  the  six 
Federal  agencies  which  are  named  in  H.R.  2S2S. 

I  will  then  go  directly  to  the  recommendations.  Let  me  say  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  met  last  week  and  carefully 
reviewed  the  proposed  legislation,  and  after  a  thorough  discussion 
endorsed  in  principle  the  legislation  unanimously.  Again,  I  commu- 
nicate their  strong  support  to  seek  a  solution  to  what  they  all  know 
to  be  a  very  serious  problem. 
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Having  endorsed  it  in  principle,  having  discussed  it  tuoroughly, 
they  bring  to  the  committee  certain  recommendations.  They  nave 
asked  me  to  convey  those  to  you  here  today. 

The  first  recommendation  to  the  legislation  as  presently  drafted 
is  to  strengthen  the  funding  mechanism  in  all  titles  of  the  bill  so  as 
to  protect  better  the  research  programs  of  each  a^ncy  in  the  event 
that  the  newly  authorized  funds,  that  $470  million  referred  to  in 
the  resolution,  are  not  fully  appropriated,  and  to  provide  for  a 
structured,  perhaps  a  3-year  unplementation  of  the  10-percent 
funding  requirements  of  the  bill. 

This  recommendation  reflects  what  we  can  understand  to  be  the 
primary  reservation  within  manv  of  our  institutions,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  bill  will  require  facilities  programs  to  be 
funded  entirely  at  the  expense  of  ongoing  research  programs.  We 
know  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bifi.  In  order  to  give  comfort  to 
those  who  are  concerned  about  that,  we  would  suggest  that  that 
amendment  take  place  and  be  incorporated  in  theian^uage.  We 
think  it  would  strengthen  the  bill  and  the  phase  in  would  reas- 
suring to  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  level  of  funding  that 
might  be  experienced  in  1987  and  future  years. 

The  second  recommendation  is  that  the  matching  requirement  be 
retained— we  think  that's  a  very  strong  portion  of  the  bill— but  it 
be  modified  from  the  present  50-50  requirement  to  language  which 
would  say  at  least  25  percent  but  not  more  than  50  percent.  The 
purpose  of  that  suggestion  frankly  is  just  to  give  the  universities 
more  flexibility  in  working  out  the  matching  of  the  potential  that 
they  have,  either  through  State  funding  in  the  case  of  public  insti- 
tutions, or  in  the  case  of  private  funding,  for  all  institutions. 

I  had  some  comments  to  make  in  regard  to  other  reinvestment 
strategies  now  before  the  Congress.  Because  of  the  time  limitation, 
I  will  not  make  those  comments  at  this  time.  Iliey  are  included  in 
our  written  presentation. 

In  conclusion,  we  face  the  prospects  of  unrelenting  pressure  on 
our  research  budgets.  We  have  a  difficult  but  unavoidable  policy 
choice  before  us.  On  the  one  hand  we  can  choose  to  allow  the  re- 
search capital  deficit  to  worsen  at  its  current  pace.  In  short  order, 
we  will  then  have  a  2^^year  deficit,  a  hole  that  much  deeper  from 
which  to  climb.  We  albo  will  suffer  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
compromise  productivity,  reduced  technology,  and  economic  com- 
petitiveness and  diminiwed  security. 

Alternatively,  we  can  begin  to  reverse  the  decline  of  our  research 
base  by  changing  our  course  now.  We  can  redefine  the  Federal  role 
in  research  to  include  leadership  responsibility  for  both  long-term 
investment  and  ~  3search  and  investment  in  the  laboratories  that 
house  National  Academic  Science  and  Engineering  Praams.  We 
must  make  the  difficult  choices  to  accommodate  both  of  these  ele- 
ments as  essential,  individual  components  of  a  balanced  and  effec- 
tive national  invesunent  strategy  for  research. 

H.R.  2823  states  in  clear  terms  the  policy  choices  before  us.  It  in- 
vites debate  of  the  ri^ht  questions.  We  are  pleased  to  support  it. 
We  commend  a^ain  the  author  and  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
support  the  legislation.  We  request  your  consideration  of  the  im- 
provements that  we  have  sugg^rt;ed.  Most  importantly  for  the  orga 
nizations  that  I  represent  here  today,  we  pledge  our  continuing  co- 
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operation  in  working  together  to  bring  the  effort  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Marshall  Oriser  follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
Oil 


H.I.  2623 

Til  OIITIISITI  IISIAICB  FACILITIBS  IBTITALIZATIOI  ACT  OF  19S5 


BY 

DH.  HARSHALL  CRISER 
PRESIDENT 
ONIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


BEFORE  THE 

SOBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,   RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHI^OLOQY 
U.S.  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  ONIVBRSITIES 
AMERICAN  COONCIL  ON  BDOCATION 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  ONIVBRSITIES  AND 
LAND-QSANT  COLLEGES 
ASSOCIATION  OF  QRADOATB  SCHOOLS 
COONCIL  OF  QRADOATB  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  ONITED  STATES 

OCTOBER  30t  1985 
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Introduetlon 

Mr.  Cbiirain  and  ■■■bars  of  the  Coaaittaa,  my  naae  is  Marshall 
Criaar    and  I  aa  Preaidant  of  th«  UnlYeraity  of  Florida.     As  a 
Ploridian  and  aa  Praaidant  of  a  aajor  raaearch  university  I  aa 
doubly  plaaaad  to  appear  bafora  you  today  on  behalf  of  the 
nation's  rssssrch  institutions  to  sndorse  s  aost  iaportsnt 
initistive  by  Chsirasn  Don  Fuqus.  H.R-  2823f  "The  University 
Rssesrch  Pscilities  Revitsliastion  Act  of  1985." 

My  coaasnts  srs  bsing  offered  on  bshslf  of  five  asjor  higher 
eduoation  sssocistions:     ths  Assoeistion  of  Aaericsn  Univsrsi- 
tiss.  the  Nstionsl  Assoeistion  of  Stste  Onivsrsities  sntf  Lsnd- 
Grsnt  Collsgss,  the  Aasricsn  Council  on  Educstion,   ths  Assoeis- 
tion of  Qrsdusts  Schools  snd  the  Council  of  Qriduste  Schools  in 
the  United  Ststes.     As  the  Coaaittee  knows  wsll  froa  working  with 
these  sssocistions  over  ths  yssrs-  the  universitiss  and  resssrch- 
orisnted  oollegss  thst  srs  thsir  aeabers  perfora  aors  thsn  hslf 
of  ths  totsl  bssic  resesroh  supported  by  the  Mstionsl  Institutes 
of  Heslth,  ths  Nstionsl  Scisncs  Poundstion,     snd  the  four  asjor 
aission  sgsnoiss:     NASA  snd  ths  Dspsrtasnts  of  Defenss.  Ensrgy 
snd  Agriculturs. 

Mr.  Chsirasn,  I  aust  begin  these  reasrks  by  congrstulsti  ig  you, 
cn  bshslf  of  ths  nstion's  univsrsities.  for  introducing  H.R. 
2623>     As  othsrs  sppesring  hers  bsfore  ne  slresdy  hsve  seidf  et 
long  laat  wa  have  a  bill  on  the  desks  of  the  Meabsrs  of  Congrsss 
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that  coM^nda  th«  serious  attention  of  all  who  ara  concerned 
about,  and  who  ahare  aoae  raaponalbll Ity  for  addressing,  the 
serious  problsas  posed  for  the  nation  by  the  counting  capital 
deficit  of  our  reaearoh  and  graduate  Inatl tutlons.      H«  applaud 
Tour  Initiative  and  your  leadership.     Vs  wish  to  express  to  you, 
and  to  the  acre  than  50  of  your  House  oollaaguea  who  have  thus 
far  joined  you  In  this  ooaaandable  effort,  our  support  tnd 
coaaltaent  to  work  together  with  you  to  fashion  through  H.fl.  2823 
a  balanced  and  sustainable  national  reinvestment  policy  for 
research  faollltlea. 

The  Problga 

Before  turning  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill  I  will  place  our 
coaaents  on  It  In  the  context  of  recent  funding  trends  for 
research  and  reaearoh  faollltlea.     k  considerable  body  of 
evidence  documenting  the  problems  posed  by  obsolete  research 
laboratories  and  equipment  has  been  presented  to  thla  Committee 
and  otbera  In  hearlnga  held  over  the  past  several  years.     On  Hay 
22  of  this  year,  for  example.  Dr.  Donald  Lengenbarg,  Chancellor 
of  the  Onlveralty  of  Illlnola  at  Chicago,  teatlfled  on  behalf  of 
the  associations  I  represent  today  before  the  Commlttae*a  Task 
Force  on  Science  Policy.     In  hla  statement  Dr.  Langenberg  ably 
reviewed  the  hlatorlcal  role  played  by  federal  aganolaa  during 
the  1950a  and  1960s.     He  alao  aummarlsad  the  results  of  several 
recent  assesamenta  of  our  present  needa  to  modernise  the  capital 
baae  of  our  reaearch  and  graduate  enterprlae.     Since  our  time 
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this  afternoon  Is  Halted  I  will  not  repeat  all  of  the  points 
■ade  by  Dr.  Langenberg,  but  I  do  support  his  atatenent  and 
ooaaend  it  to  your  attention. 

Aa  the  Subooaaittee  considers  the  case  for  a  systeastic  national 
reinveataent  strategy  In  our  capital  base  for  research  the 
folloHing  sobering  trends  provide  helpful  cc.text: 

1.  During  the  period  1953o1967  the  nation  increased  its 
inveataent  in  acadeaic  research  and  developaent  by  an 
average  rate,  in  constant  dollars*  of  15<7  pero^at  pr 
year;  during  1966  to  1963  our  investaent  grew  at  a  rate 
of  only  1.6  pero«Bt  p«r  y««r.     is  our  rate  of  invest- 
aent  declined  our  enrollaents  in  key  fields  such  as 
engineering,   coaputer  science  and  bioscience  were 
expanding  to  all  tiae  highs,  and  new  research  fields 
were  opening  fresh  opportunities  and  placing  greater 
deaands  on  the  systea.     Th^  requireaents  iaposed  upon 
our  research  and  education  prograas  outpaced  our 
investaent  in  the  institutions  theasel«e8.     Neglect  and 
sustained  stress  hae  been  the  predictable  and 
ineviteble  result  of  our  reduced  inveeiacmt. 

2.  lu  the  late  1950e  anu  1960s  we  responded  to  the 
ohallenge  of  Sputnik  by  inveating  in  baaic  science  and 
engineering  reseeroh  progra"«4.   including  research 
faoilitiea.     But  wt  failed  to  suatain  out  co*?^itaent. 
By  the  aid-l960s  investaents  began  to  lag.     During  the 
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seventeen  y«ir  p«rlod  froi  1966  to  19«3  our  total 
spending  on  acadealc  RtD  facilities  and  equlpaent  has 
reaslnvYd  relatively  flat.     Despite  this  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges  tried  vigorously  and  creatively  to 
sustsln  their  Institutional  reinvestment  progress. 

Current  spending  nov  totsls  sbout  |1  ollllon  per  year. 
That  Is  s  substsntlsl  sub  In  absolute  teras,  but 
consider  this  fsct.     The  investaent  rste  represented  by 
thst  constsnt  level  of  Investaent  hss  reaalned 
casentlslly  XiAl  Id  JU-rraiU  dollars  HoiU 
slaost  tveoty  yesrsl    This  aesns  thst  sfnoe  i966  oar 
leval  of  effort  hss  deollaed  In  rasl  teras  by  18$. 
Cles»-iy,  despite  their  best  efforts,  resesrch 
rnlversitlss  are  unable  to  aeet  the  nation's  fscllltles 
needs  slone.     Institutions  nov  fees  substsntlsl 
bsckloga  of  deferred  Isborstory  aodernliatlon.  The 
renovation  of  existing  spsce  slone  asy  - ccount  for  aore 
then  one  hslf  of  the  totsl  needs.  Replsceaent 
construction  knd  new  construction  to  respond  to  new 
resesrch  opportunities  socount  for  the  bslsnce. 

The  Pedersl  effort  hss  vlrtuslly  dlssppesred.     In  the 
ald-1960s  direct  Federsl  Investaents  In  acadealc 
resesrch  fscllltles  and  equlpaent  accounted  fo  about 
1/3  of  the  tot«l  national  effort.     By  1983  federal 
funds  sccounted  for  only  12  percent  in  current  dollsrs. 
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Slnot  1973  Ftdtral  obligatlona  for  acad«alc  RtD  plant 
bavt  bttn  flat  at  about  136  Billion  per  year.     In  real, 
or  oonatant  dollar*  taraa  fadaral  inTaataaat  lo  aoa<- 
daalo  raaaaroh  faoilitlaa  fall  93  paroaot  batvaaa  1966 
aod  19631    It  It  any  vondar  that  aoat  raaaaroh  inatitu- 
tiona  Tiav  tha  *-eaaaroh  aganoiaa  that  aanaga  our 
federal  fundeaentel  reeeeroh  enter')riee  ee  nerroved  in 
their  Bieaion  end  inveetBent  reeponeibilitiea?    In  e 
reel  eenee  federel  reeeeroh  egenciee  heve  "gone  out  of 
bueineee"  in  the  feoilitiea  eree.     Often  thejr  fooue 
their  reeeeroh  progreBe  on  neer-terB,  procureBent*- 
oriented  Bodee  of  reeeeroh  support  in  the  eervice  of 
narrov  end  often  chenging  Bieeion  requireBenta.  The 
fo.Moving  three  figuree  froB  e  recent  report  by  three 
eaeocietiona  ehov  theee  disturbing  funding  trende. 


Ontil  quite  recently  Federel  reaeerch  egenciea  peid  reletively 
little  ettention  to  the  coneequencee  of  the  growing  cepitel 
deficit,  either  for  their  cepecitiee  to  pureue  their  ovn  Bieaione 
end  progreBe  or  for  our  longer-terB  netionel  objectivee.  Severel 
egenciee  heve  begun  or  expended  eaell  progreBS  to  inveet  in 
unitrereity  reeeeroh  equipBent.     NSF,  for  ezeBple,  no:;  ellocetea 
about  20  percent  of  ite  reaeerch  funde  to  equipBent-     Thie  ia 
Bore  then  double  ite  leYel  of  effort  of  Juet  e  fev  yeera  ego. 
SBeller  initietiv«e  of  DOD    NIH.  end  DOI  have  been  Mfsly 
velcoBed  by  inveetigetora  end  inetitutiona  alikSf  but  theae 
progreBe  generelly  heve  been  oYerwhelBed  by  the  itccuBulated 
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FIGURE  1 

Federal  R&D  Expenditures  at  Universities  and  Colleges 
Fiscal  Ye»rs  1953-1983 
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Source :    Financing  and  Managing  University  Research 

Equipment,   AAU/NASULGC/COGR,  Washington,  D.C.,  1985. 
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FIGURES 

Capital  Expenditures  for  Academic  Scienuflc  and  Engineering  Facikties 
and  Equipment  for  Reteaich,  Development,  and  Instruction 
Fiscal  Years  1964-1983 
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Source :    Financing  and  Managing  University  Research 

Equi pment .    AAU/NASULGC/COGR .  Was h Inqton .  D.C.,  1985. 
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FIGURE  4 
Federal  Obligations  for  RAD  PUnt  to 
Universities  and  Colleges 
Fiscal  Years  1963  1985 


Current 
ConsUnt 
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Sou rce :    Financing  and  Managing  University  Resear'-h 
lauiBnent.   AAU/NA5ULGC/C0GR,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1985.  ^ 
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otplttX  nttds  of  InvtBtlgttor a. 


d  to  nott  tb«t  the  Director  of  the  Nationtl  Science 


Foundation  ia  teking  eeverel  atepa  to  have  NSF  eddreea  aora 
directly  tbe  need  for  reeeerob  feoilitiea.     On  September  27  Mr. 
BXocb  ieeued  laportent  Notice  No.  96.  in  vbich  be  ennounoed  tbet 
VSP  Mill  now  accept  propoeele  for  reee^rcb  fecilitiea  funding. 
Tbe  ennounceaent  etreeeed.  bovever.  tbet  the  Foundetion  bea  no 
edditionel  funde  witb  vbicb  to  reapond  to  tbe  propoaele  it  now 
invitee.     Tbe  ennounoeaent.  end  Mr.  Blocb*e  teatlaony  last  week 
before  tbie  SubooBBittee,  cleerly  indiceta  tbet  beceuae  tbe 
Foundatlon*e  reeourcee  ere  conatreined  aucceaaful  fecilitiea 
projecta  will  be  liBited  to  funding  only  "apecieliied  feoili- 
tiea"; i.e..  tboee  daeBed  eaaentiel  to  tbe  acientific  progreea  in 
pertxculer  fielde. 

Ve  fully  aupport  end  velcoBe  Mr.  Blocb*8  initletivea.  Tbeac 
ectiona  era  aignificent.     Hovever.  they  Buat  be  conaidered  only 
firat  etapa  toward  a  coBprehenaive  MSF  facilities  reinveetBent 
progreB.     Conaidered  alone,  tbe  present  efforts  of  tbe  Foundetion 
fall  abort  of  bringing  it  into  tbe  full  leedsrship  poaition 
propoaad  for  it  by  H.R.  2823. 

The  DepertBent  of  Defenee  eleo  haa  undertaken  iBportent  initie- 
tivee  to  eeeiat  in  the  Boder nisation  of  univereity  rcsssrch 
fecilitiea.     Theee  were  briefly  described  for  you  by  witneaaee 
for  tbe  DepertBent  leat  week.     A  recent  DOD  ena  yaia  of  tbe  ncede 
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18  particularly  pertinent  to  the  propoeala  of  H.R.  2823* 

In  April,  at  the  direction  of  the  House  Coaalttee  on  A^aed 
Sarrlcea.  the  Departaent  completed  a  aurvey  of  the  priority 
reeeerch  fecllltlea  neede  of  eppr oxlaetely  20  key  universities  In 
Just  five  flelde  essentlel  to  netlonel  securitT  progress: 
ohealatryt  eleotrooloit  enclnaerlnct  aeterlalB  end  phyaloa.  In 
designing  the  survey  the  Depertaent  choee  not  to  survey  universi- 
ties.    Insteed,  the  project  esked  the  reseerch  progrea  officers 
of  eech  of  the  eervlcee  (Aray.  Nevy.  Air  Force  end  the  Defense 
Advenoed  Reseerch  Prejeote  Agency  -  DABPA)  to  e^.laete  the  aoet 
preeslng  cepltel  requlreaents  of  the  university  leboretorles  In 
which  their  owo  egenoy's  reseerch  progreas  ere  being  conducted. 
The  reseerch  progrea  officers  of  the  Services  responded  by 
estlaetlng  thet  lo  Juet  theee  five  flelde  20  key  uolTereltlee 
raqnlra  luedlate  fecllltlea  Inveataenta  totalise  ebout  $700 
alllloo.     The  report  reconenda    thet  the  Depertaent  of  Defense 
esteblleh  a  flv^-yeart  $300  ■llllon  laboratory  aodernlsetlon 
prograa,  and  that  otber  faderal  eganolaa  Jolo  DOD  In  e 
tovernaeat-vlde  effort.  I  understsnd  thet  copies  of  the  DOD 
report  heve  been  aede  evelleble  to  the  Coaalttee. 

We  eleo  ere  pleesed  thet  the  Depertaent  Is  proposing  s  sasll  new 
progrea  -  the  $25  allllon  Unlverelty  Reseerch  Initiative  (URI)  - 
to  strengthen  investaent  by  the  Services  In  unlversltlee.     DOD  le 
proposing  sasll  greduete  fellowship  progreas  to  encourege  proale- 
Ing  studente  to  pursue  doctorel  trelnlng,  expended  reseerch 
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opportunities  for  talented  young  faculty,  greater  interchange 
batwean  inveatigators  in  university  snd  DOD  laboratories  and 
expanded  investBsnts  in  research  equipaent.     At  the  lOBent, 
howavtr,  the  iapl eaentetion  plens  for  the  ORI  do  not  include  a 
laboratory  podar nizetion  progrea  eleaent.     The  recoaaendetions  of 
the  Depertaant^s  April  report,  ve  believe,  generelly  ere 
oonaiatant  with  the  concepts  end  epproech  prcpoaed  for  DOD  by 
H.R.  2823* 

In  his  tastiaony  to  the  Task  Foroa  ^ i  Science  Policy  Dr.  Lengen- 
berg  reported  the  findings  of  en  eudit  of  eli  university  build- 
ing* conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois.     Fifty-six  percent 
of  the  buildings  on  the  Orbene  ceapus  end  44  percent  of  the  totel 
on  both  the  Urbane  and  Chicego  ceapuses  of  the  university  ere 
over  50  years  old.     The  total  cost  to  renovate  the  better 
buildings  and  to  replace  the  worst  is  estiaeted  et  Just  under 
$600  aillion;  a  substantial  share  of  the  space  is  in  research 
facilities.     It  is  iaportant  to  note  thet  this  eatiaete  oaita 
naada  associated  vith  adaptations  required  for  nev  kinds  of 
resaaroh.     I  believe  that  it  oug'it  to  disturb  us  deeply  to  know 
that  this  is  a  typical  situation  for  aany  of  our  reseerch 
aniversitieo  and  collages. 

The  cirouastancas  of  the  University  of  Florida  certainly  affira 
thi9.     When  we  include  the  Health  Center  coaplex*  the 
University's  Inatituta  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciencee  reseerch 
and  training  prograas,  and  the  core  unit  of  the  Univereity  of 
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Florida*  l*-8  Education  and  General  budget,  our  needs  (najor 
renovation  of  six  very  old  b  Jldlngs  and  standard  deferred 
■«intenanoe  costs)  are  estimated  at  $110  nllllon. 


Coaaenta  on  H.fl, 

With  that  as  background  I  will  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of 
H.B.  2823*     Just  laat  week  the  aeabershlp  of  the  Association  of 
Aaerlcan  Unlveraltles  considered  H.K.  2823*     We  discussed  the 
bill  at  considerable  length.     Both  support  for  the  bill  and 
concorna  about  Its  lapact  were  expressed  by  the  aeabers.  The 
outooae  of  our  deliberations.  I  am  pleased  to  report,  was  a 
unanlaous  endorseaent  of  the  bill,   In  principle,  and  of  soae 
specific  proposals  for  iMproveaents  in  It.     The  meabers  asked 
that  I  convey  to  Chalraan  Fuqua  and  this  coaalttee  their  appre- 
ciation and  support.     H.R.  2823  Is  a  worthy  beginning,  and.  as 
such,  aerlts  the  careful  attention  and  support  of  the  entire 
research  coLaunlty. 

is  deliberations  on  the  bill  proceed  we  urge  sustained  support 
for  the  objectives  and  gover naent-wlde  approach  eabodled  In  the 
stateaent  of  findings  of  H.S.  2823.     The  laportanoe  to  our 
national  welfare  of  relnvestaent  In  our  research  enterprise 
cannot  be  overestlaated.     is  the  bill  acknowledges  national 
research  policy  aust  be  redefined  to  recognize  that  Investaent  In 
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research  aust  include  Investeent  in  the  cepitel  base  essential  to 
national  research  objectives.     k  truly  nationel  effort,  involving 
federal  agencies,  state  goTernaents,  univert t ties,  industry  and 
others  auat  be  undertaken  and  rustained.     To  succeed  that  effort 
auat  be  led  by  direct  agency  investaAnts  along  the  linea  proposed 
by  H.A.  2623      The  capital  deficit  is  not  an  iaaediate  problea  in 
aearch  of  a  one-tiae  solution.     The  present  situation  haa  been 
building  for  alaost  tventy  years;     even  if        uere  to  auster  the 
political  will  to  act  deciaively  today,  ve  lack  the  structures, 
procesaea  and  reaourcea  to  fully  addreas  the  problea  in  a  single 
stroke.      The  capital  problea  is  a  coaplex,   lonfc-tera  one;  it  is 
a  chronic  problea  in  search  of  a  long^tera  reinvestaent  reaedy. 

Ve  are  pleased  that  the  bill  recognises  the  scale  and  coaplexity 
of  Che  situation  by  providing  for  an  initial  ten-year  prograa. 
It  doing  so  it  seeks  to  restore  in  each  of  the  aajor  six  agencies 
the  historic  and  neceaaary  linkagea  betveer  Federal  investaent  in 
research  and  training  with  inveataent  in  the  capital  base.  The 
bill  recognises  the  inseparability  of  reaearch  an^'  research 
cspitsl.     The  fscilities  aodernisa t ion  prograas  thus  will  be 
targeted  appropriately  on  disciplines  critical  to  each  agency's 
aission. 

He  particularly  coaaend  the  bill'a  requireaent  that  all  facili- 
ties aoderniss^ ion  swsrda  be  aade  on  a  coapetitive  process 
according  to  the  three  criteria  specified  in  Sec  3  (b).  The 
nation  will  derive  the  greatest  return  on  its  facilities  invest* 
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■  tnta  if  I. ha  tpproprlttt  leglslatlva  ataps  ara  taktn  to  anaura 
that  all  awards  ara  aada  follovlng  val l-aatabl lahad,  aarlt-basadf 
ooapatltlva  procaaaaa.    Wa  urga  tha  CoBBlttaa  to  furthar  atrang- 
than  thla  faatura  of  tha  bill,  and  to  aaka  it  tha  doainant 
oritaria  for  tha  ava^ 4  of  funda  in  aach  aganoy*a  faoilitiaa 
■odarniiation  prograa  tha  quality  of  tha  raaaarch  and  training  to 
ba  oarriad  out  in  tha  faoilitiaa  inTolTad-     Wa  aak  tha  Subcoaait- 
taa  to  anaura  that  aaoh  aganoy  giTaa  graataat  vaight  *nd  first 
oonaidaration  to  tha  aciantific  and  taohnioal  aarit  of  tha 
rasaaroh  and  ralatad  training  prograaa  to  ba  carriad  out  in  tha 
propoaad  faoilitiaa. 

Thare  ia  anothar  ralatad  raaaon  vhy  this  initiatiTS  ia  tiaaly. 
Whan  inatitutiona  parcaiva  that  tha  Bxacutiva  branch  aganciaa 
haTa  affaotivaly  "gona  out  of  businaaa"  in  tha  araa  of  faoilitiaa 
scaa  faal  foroad  to  turn  to  tha  Congraaa  for  raliaf.     As  this 
Coaaittaa  knows  vail,  in  raoant  yaarb  a  prol if aration  of  ad  hoc 
legislativa  initiatiTa^  aaa  reaultad.     Basantially  all  inatitu- 
tiona,  including  aary  cf  thoaa  who  hava  rajortad  to  diract 
appaala  to  tha  Cor.^raaa.  vill  prafar  to  coapata  vith  othars  for 
raaaarch  aganoy  faoilitiaa  auppo  t,  providad  tha  coapatition  ia 
an  opan  and  fair  ona-     Tha  bill  proTidas  a  valooaa  opportunity  to 
ainiaiia  praaauras  for  ad  hoc  aolutiona  unralatad  to  o'ir  largar 
lonc-tara  raaaarch  prioritias  and  naada.     This  ia  an  iaportt^nt 
additional  raaaon  va  support  tha  intant  of  tha  bill. 

Titla  I  of  tha  bill  authoriiaa  tha  National  Scianoa  Foundation  to 
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"daslgn.  eatabllsh.  and  aalntain  a  data  collection  and  analysis 
capability, for  tba  purpoaa  of  identifying  and  assessing  the 
research  facilities  neede  of  universities  and  colleges".  Sound 
agency  aanageaent  of  laboratory  loderniiat:'  n  progr >b8  will 
require  a  etrong  inforaatlon  base  concerning  the  condition  of  our 
preeent  facilities  inventory  and  on  the  needs  of  disciplines  and 
Institutions.     Ws  ars  sncouragsd  that  the  Houee  and  the  Senate 
already  bave  edopted  thla  provleion  as  part  of  the  ft  1986  NSP 
Authoriiation  end  that  the  Foundation  is  aoving  ahead  to  laple- 
aent  the  esssssasnt  progrsa.     ws  ask  the  Coaalttee  to  encourage 
proapt  iapleaentation  of  the  deta  collection  end  assessaent 
systea. 


The  kkU  aeaberahip  aeked  ae  to  convey  to  the  Chairnan  end  to  the 
Subcoaalttee  two  perticular  c=- .jrns  end  to  respectfully  ask  that 
two  aodlflcations  be  aede  in  the  bill.     These  changes,  we 
believe,  respond  to  the  conctrns  we  have  identified      They  also 
respond  tr  the  aoet  serious  concerns  with  the  bill  Identified  by 
the  institutions  sod  associations  I  represent  today. 

^ •      atrnngthtn  the  fundlnf  ■epasnis»  iw  m\i  titles  of  the  bill 

aO  ■■  to  nrnllBt  better  the  raeeeroh  p>»Qgr%Ba  of  t»«eh  ^ynny 
In  the  event  that  thm  »«t#lT  «ufrh0riK«d  funds  (khfO  ■illlf>p) 
art  not  fUllv  ePDroDrlsted  and  provide  for  a  atruotured 
/ParhaPa   thrte-resr)    i»Pla«anHat<ftT  Qf  tan  pare^nt 
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This  recoaaendttlon  reflecta  a  prlaary  raaerv(  ^lon  anong  many  of 
our  Instl cctlona  that,  under  certain  clrcuaatancea,  thr  bill  vill 
require  facllitlea  prograaa  to  be  funded  •ntir«ly  at  the  expense 
of  ongoing  research  prograaa.     It  la  not  the  Intent  of  the  bill, 
aa  we  underatand  It,   to  force  the  coat  of  the  nev  aodernlzatlon 
prograaa  to  be  borna  azclualvely  by  the  reaearoh  prograaa  of  each 
agency.     Bather  va  bellave  that  the  bill  seeks  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  new  funds  In  FY  1987  and,   carrying  that  foundation 
forward  Into  future  years,   to  build  facllitlea  aodernlzatlon 
prograaa  as  part  of  each  agency's  research  actlvltlea.     To  lall 
to  protect  the  roaearch  baaa  aore  fully  over  the  Ufa  of  the  bill 
will  place  an  added  burden  on  f^^eady  atralned  agency  reaaarch 
prograas,  dlalnlah  easentlal  aupport  for  new  facllitlea  Inltla- 
tlvea  and  further  exacerbate  the  preaent  atressea  within  the 
research  "^yatea. 

Therefore  we  urge  the  Subooaalttee  to  further  strengthen  thla 
provlalon  of  the  bill  by  requiring  that  the  funda  propoaad  for  Ft 
1967  be  fully  authorized  and  appropriated  In  FY  1967  and  In  each 
aucceadlng  year  before  the  full  tan  percent  funding  requirement 
can  take  effect,   and  to  phaaa  In  over  a  three-year  period  the 
full  ten  percent  raaarve  for  facllitlea. 

2.       ££Xa1j]  lJU  matL..^  ng  requirement  and  modify  liLfi  Present  SQ/«5Q 
rgflUlfBatiLt  SlU  JUl  lAAAl  ^5.  pergf nt  huX  nflj.  maiS  tJXMH  5Si 
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Thla  will  respond  to  th«  ■•cond  concern  of  research  Institutions 
or  all  klnde  -  lart«t  saall.  public  and  Independant.  Agencies 
and  Inetltutlona  ahould  have  greater  flexibility  in  negotiating 
■atohlns  requlreaenta  appropriate  to  the  clrcuastances  of  Indi- 
vidual Inatltutione.     Such  riexlblllty  will  allow  agencies  to 
leverage  federal  funda  effectively  while  being  aore  sensitive  to 
the  rinanolal  clrouBetances  of  Individual  Institutions.  Finally, 
we  reooBBend  that  the  bill  explicitly  recognize  the  need  for 
equlpBent  In  a  Bodern  facility  by  Including  fixed  and  Bovablc 
e4«ulpB«.nt  within  the  total  project  cost  for  purposes  of  deterBln- 
Ing  the  Batching  requlre^entt  thus  sllowlng  Institutions  to  Beet 
Batching  requlreBenta  by  contributing  fixed  or  Boveablc  equlpBent 
to  the  funded  facility. 


SOBe  of  those  fsBlllar  with  H.R.  ?823  believe  that  new  law  Is 
unneoaasary.     They  argue  that  the  six  research  agencies  already 
poasesa  aufflclent    etatutory  authority  to  propose  facilities 
progrsBe,  if  they  wish  to  uo  so.     This  Bay  be  so  In  part,  for 
agenolee  luoh  ae  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.     We  sea  little  evidence^  however-  that 
either  they  or  the  Brjor  Blfslon  agencies  will.  In  fact,  estab- 
lish the  required  policies  and  create  faollltles  progrsBS  In  the 
absence  of  a  freah  expression  of  Congressional  direction  snd 
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support. 


For  alBost  twenty  years  It  hes  been  national  policy  to  leave  to 
the  research  agencies  discretion  to  identify  prlorltlts  •-.J 
target  funda  In  the  light  of  available  resources,  needs  and 
opportunltlea.     For  acre  than  a  decade  the  equlpaent  problea  grew 
ateadlly  aa  ooapetlng  priorities  pushed  equlpaent  and  facilities 
needs  to  th^  bottoa  of  each  agency's  priority  list.     In  a  tlae  of 
constrained  budgets  the  natural  tendencies  of  investigators, 
their  prograa  aanagers  and  senior  agency  and  university  officiala 
is  the  saae;  i.e.,  defer  this  year's  capital  needs  in  the  hope 
that  next  year  things  will  be  better.     This  coping  strategy  has 
not  served  us  ii«ii.     Denial  end  delay  can  no  longer  fora  the 
)>asis  for  national  research  policy.    We  auat  begin  to  aake  the 
necessary  and  difficult  policy  choices  and  to  equip  our  instru- 
aents  of  national  policy,  the  federal  research  agencies    with  the 
necessary  policies  and  resources  to  do  the  Job. 

A  itlnveataflnt  Strate fy,   Kgt  A  Quick  9±x,    la  the  Proper  Goal 

The  capital  deficit  ia  not  a  single  problea  in  search  of  a  one- 
tiae  quiok«-flx  solution.     It  la.  rather,  a  challenge  to  our 
ability  to  urtioulate,  to  lapleaent  and  to  sustsli  a  set  of 
polioiea  dealgned  to  r*'nvlgorate  inveataent  in  our  research 
base.     It  is  a  challenge  that  auat  be  aet  if  we  are  to  sustain 
our  leaderahlp  in  science  and  technology.     H.R    2823  is  one 
essential  ingredient,  but  only  one,  of  such  a  relnvestaent 
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policy.     Intartwlned  with  the  direct  investiients  celled  for  by 

H.  B*  2823  are  three  related  initiatlvea.     We  urge  the  Coialttee 
to  land  Its  support  to  attaining  the  following  related  policy 
obJaotiTas: 

I .  Ta«  lne«ntlvaa  f^n  th«  nopation  of  geaeax^h^QUlPjjajlt^hQAild 
Ba  Jtatalnad  and  Stranf thaned  to  Tnoludg  Inatpuetlonal 
fiaiilr"'"^  •   and  tha  R«lataj  Operation  and  Maintenance  Of 
Donatad  ^guxpaa^:^^ 

Tha  rssearoh  squipa^nt  donation  provision  of  the  Economic 
ReooTery  Tax  Act  of  I9j1  is  demonstrating  iapressiTe  effec- 
tiTsneos  as  an  inoentiTe  for  the  donation  of  research 
equipnant  by  aanuf acturers.     The  provision  should  be  iiade 
pernanant  and  recogniied  as  an  important  part  of  national 
resear^    policy.     It  also  should  be  aodified  to  include 
operation  and  maintenance  agreeaents  for  donated  equipment 
and  the  donation  of  Instructional  equipment.     This  will 
provide  coaparabla  incentives  to  manufacturers  of  instruc- 
tional equipaent  to  aasist  in  the  aoderniiation  ot 
Undergraduate  instructional  laboratories. 

2.       AuthQpitir  to  Flnanca  Unlvaralty  FaftjLlitiaa  Throufh  Tax 
Exaapt  Bftndu  Should  ba  Betainad. 

An  iaportant  eleaent  in  tha  facilities  financing  strategies 
of  institutions,  both  public  and  private,   is  the  ability  to 
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partlclpatt  In  the  tax  «zeBpt  flnancul  aarkatplaoe.  If 
Indapendtnt  unlvaraltlea  have  their  ability  to  partlclpata 
In  tha  tax  azaapt  bond  aarket  reatrlctad    then  even  the 
ourrant  oonatralnad  level  of  Inatl tutlonally  financed 
faollltlaa  aodarnltatlon  will  ba  aarloualy  jeopardlicd. 
Thla  Indaad  will  te  a  large  atep  baokwarda.     Ha  therefore 
aak  for  the  Coaalttaa'a  aupport  with  tha  Toaalttaa  on  Waya 
and  Naana  to  retain  thla  eaaentlal  avenue  to  tha  financing 
of  acadeaic  faollltlea. 

3  •       MQdernl«f   tht  DtPrtP  1  a Mi)ll  and  Ua»  AllQitanoe  Provlaiona  gf 
tha  Federal  C.nnt  a^pftv^ry  Buleff. 

OMB  Circular  A-21  eatabllahaa  the  rulea  frr  the  recovery  of 
Indirect  coata  on  federally  financed  reaearch  projecta. 
Preaent  provlaiona  allow  Inatltutlona  to  depreciate 
privately  financed  facilities  that  houae  federally  funded 
reaearch  prograaa  on  a  SO-year  baala.     Preaent  coaaerolal 
practice  auggaata  that  a  depreciation  period  of  between  15 
and  20  yeara  aora  accurately  reflects  the  requlreaenta  of 
aodern  research.     The  use  allowance  for  equlpaent  financed 
by  the  unlveralty  la  now  predicated  on  a  uaeful  life  of 
about  16  yeara.     Moat  nodern  equlpaent  now  has  a  uaeful  Ufa 
of  between  five  and  seven  yeara,  aoae  even  less.     We  ask 
that  the  Coaalttee  indicate  Ita  support  to  the  appropriate 
OMB  and  agency  offlclala  for  the  aodernlistlon  of  these 
provisions  of  OMB  Circular  A-21. 
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Aa  we  puraua  thast  nacaaaary  changaa  In  Circular  It  will  be 

laportant  that  aaabara  of  the  Congreaa.  the  Executive  agenclaa, 
Invaatlgatora  and  Inatltutlona  alike  raoognlze  their  Inevitable 
reault.     Indirect  ooata  will  Increaae  vhan  va  adjuat  the  depre- 
ciation and  uaa  allovanoa  provlalona.     Since  0MB  Circular  A-21 
properly  racognliaa  facllltlaa  coata  aa  legltlaate  ccata  cf  doing 
reaearch,   bringing  the  facllltlea  provlalona  of  the  coating  rulea 
Into  the  aodern  era  will  Increaaa  the  coata  aaaoclated  with  the 
facllltlaa  ooaponenta  of  total  Indirect  coata.     Bacauae  ccnaldar- 
able  alaunderatandlng  aurrounda  the  laaua  of  Indirect  coata  we 
believe  It  la  eaaantlal  to  aaka  thla  point  In  the  cleareat 
poaalble  terwa.      Vlth  that  clear  underatandlng-  and  with  your 
support,  we  auat  purau^t  the  overdue  aodlf Icatlona  In  0MB  Circular 
A-21 . 

^ftnclualon 

In  conclualcn,  Mr.  Chalraan,  aa  we  face  the  proapecta  of  unre- 
lenting presaure  on  our  research  budgeta  we  have  a  difficult,  but 
unavoidable  policy  choice  before  ua.     On  the  one  hand  we  can 
choaa  to  allow  the  raaearch  capital  deficit  to  woraan  at  Ita 
current  pace.     In  abort  order  we  than  will  have  a  25-year 
deficit,  a  ho^a  that  auch  deeper  froa  which  to  cllab.     Ve  also 
will  auffer  the  Inevitable  conaequ^^cea  of  coaproalaad  producti- 
vity, reduced  technological  and  aconoalc  coapetltlveneaa  and 
dlalnlahed  aacurlty. 
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AXttrnttlTtljr.  wt  o«n  btgln  to  rtvtrat  tht  dtolint  In  our 
rtottroh  bt8«  oy  ohtnglng  our  oourtt  now.     We  ceo  redtfine  the 
federel  role  In  reeeeroh  to  inolude  leedershlp  reeponti bill ty  for 


leboratorlee  thtt  houtt  nttlonal  totdealo  tcltnot  tnd  tnginterlng 
prograat.     Ht  autt  Btka  tht  dimcult  oholctt  to  aoooaaodata  both 
of  thaaa  •laaanto       •■■•■tlolf  iadlTlBibl*  oo«pon«Btt  of  a 
balanoad  and  •fftotlTt  nttlonal  inrtttatnt  ttrtttgy  for  rtttaroh. 

H.K.  2623  tttttc  in  oltar  ttrat  tht  polloy  cholctt  btfort  ut.  It 
Invlttt  dtbatt  or  tht  rl^/t  qutstlons.     Ht  trt  pltattd  to  tupport 
It  tnd  to  coBBtnd  to  you  the  above  laprovtBtnts.     Vt  pltdgt  our 
continuing  oooptratlon  In  working  together  to  bring  tht  tffort  to 
t  tucctttful  oonolualon. 

Thtnk  you  Nr.  Chalratn.     I  will  be  plttstd  to  rtapond  to 
qu«t*-loiit. 


both  long-ttra  InTtttv^nt  In 


>ch  tnd  inTtttaent  In  tht 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  that  presen- 
tation. 

Let's  turn  to  Dr.  Melnick  then. 

Dr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  will  be  brief,  because  I  did 
submit  a  longer  

Mr.  Walgren.  Fm  sorry.  I  wasn't  clear  enough.  D Melnick,  and 
then  we'll  go  to  Dr.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Fm  sorry.  I  jumped  around  on  che  list  that  we 
have  and  went  from  right  to — from  left  to  right  across — rather 
than  up  and  down.  We  usually  go  the  other  way.  This  time  Fm 
afraid  Fve  got  Dr.  Melnick  really  ready  to  go  now. 

Dr.  Melnick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to  offer  testimony  in 
support  of  H.R.  2823.  I  will  dispense  with  the  introduction  to  abide 
by  the  time  limit. 

I  represent  here  the  NAFEO  institutions  which  consist  of  public 
and  private,  graduate  and  professional,  2  and  4-year  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  These  are  spread  across  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Southern,  Northeastern,  Midwestern,  and  Western  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Jointly  they  have 
produced  70  percent  of  all  black  undergraduate  degree  holders  to 
date.  The  future  projection  is  that  they  are  expected  to  produce  ap- 
proximately 30,00  J  graduates  per  year.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
black  Ph.D.  s  in  this  country  and  85  percent  of  all  black  physicians, 
for  example,  are  graduates  of  these  institutions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  undoubtedly  these  institutions  have  a 
long  and  continuing  record  of  educating  and  training  many  of  the 
Nation's  leaders  and  professionals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Fuqua  for 
introducing  H.R.  2823,  the  University  Research  Facilities  Revital- 
ization  Act  of  1985.  He  warned  that: 

If  as  a  nation  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  maintaining  the  best  possible  facili- 
ties, we  will  not  only  minimize  our  pi  jsent  scientific  potential  but  we  will  also  mort- 
gage our  future  possibilities  as  well. 

Indeed,  we  as  a  nation  must  heed  that  warning  for  what  is  at 
stake  is  our  Nation's  established  preeminence  in  scientific  and 
technological  research  which  has  been  a  most  significant  factor 
preservng  our  national  security  and  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  the  greatest  sense  of  admiration,  for  this 
most  timely  initiative  represented  in  H.R.  2823,  that  we  endorse 
and  support  what  it  intends  to  achieve. 

We  offer  the  following  recommendations  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  with  the  understanding  that  it  serves  to  make  the  sense  of 
ty  e  bill,  H.R.  2823,  cogent,  comprehensive,  and  compassionate.  We 
are  certain  that  with  the  public  service  record  that  Chairman 
Fuqua  holds  that  is  his  intent  as  well,  and  the  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  p<^3tsputnik  period  of  the  sixties— 'vhai 
is  now  nostalgically  referred  as  the  golden  age"  for  scientific 
research  in  this  country — wany  universities  and  colleges  receiv^^xi 
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considerable  sums  of  money  from  the  Ftderal  Government  to  estab- 
lish and  strength**n  their  research  capabilities.  I  myself  was 
trained  in  one,  the  TTniversity  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  A  number 
of  enviable  national  laboratories  which  served  to  stimulate,  pro- 
voke, and  challenge  our  scientific  talent  also  came  into  being 
around  thic  period.  I  worked  in  two  of  them,  the  Oak  Ridge  Nation- 
al Laboratory  and  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory.  Indeed,  as 
a  nation,  we  recognized  that  we  want  to  be  second  to  none  and, 
given  the  proper  direction  and  infusion  of  talent  and  resources,  we 
will  claim  our  leadership  and  excellence  in  the  scientific  enter- 
prise. In  a  large  way>  we  did  exactly  that. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  lost  in  the  dazzle  and  the  following  mo- 
mentary blindness  were  a  set  of  collies  and  universities  that  had 
long  served  a  particular  group  of  our  citizens.  This  group,  due  to 
certain  historical  rciisons  that  we  are  all  aware  of.  could  not  easily 
find  acceptance  to  the  large  and  preeminent  universities  of  this 
Nation.  Hie  reason  for  the  difilculty  in  entry  was  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  competence,  motivation  or  ambition,  nor  was  it  due  to  an  ab- 
sence of  a  desire  to  succeed,  be  productive,  and  contribute  to  this 
Nation.  Put  it  simply,  it  was  due  to  a  matter  of  color. 

It  thus  became  the  responsibility  of  the  NAFEO  member  colleges 
and  universities  to  educate  and  train  a  large  migority  of  Jhe  black 
citizens  of  this  country.  And  it  was  these  same  institutions  that 
were  forgotten  during  the  posC  sputnik  science  research  dollar  boom 
years.  Due  to  this  we  note  that  of  the  19  large  national  research 
laboratories  that  are  federallv  funded  and  supported,  none  are 
found  in  the  universities  or  colleges  that  we  here  represent. 

If  we  take  the  1983  R&D  funds  in  science  and  engineering,  it 
amounts  to  approximately  $4  billion  for  all  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  the  HBCU's  or  the  black  colleges  and  universities  ac- 
count for  $40  million,  which  amounts  to  about  1  percent  of  that 
total  amount. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  thpt  in  order  to  correct 
and  remedy  the  existing  imbalance,  and  recognizing  the  special  po- 
tential and  needs  of  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universities, 
that  section  3,  item  C,  will  include  the  award  of  funds  for  new  re- 
search facilities  in  addition  to  the  replacement  or  modernization  of 
existing  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that  creativity,  intelli^jnce,  and 
skills  for  innovation  are  not  a  monopolgy  of  any  segment  of  the 
population,  lliese  qualities  are  distributed  in  all  of  us  in  varying 
degrees.  The  ^pression  of  these  qualities  is  influenced  by  the  op- 
portunities provided,  the  encouragement  given,  and  the  resources 
available. 

The  severe  underrepresentation  of  blacks  in  the  science  and  engi- 
neering fields  is  well  documented.  For  example,  of  all  employed  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  1982,  only  2.6  percent  were  blpck.  If  taken 
at  the  doctoral  level,  the  percentage  drops  to  1.3  percent.  At  the 
postdoctoral  level,  blacks  represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
number,  and  68  percent  of  that  1  percent  is  in  the  life  sciences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  natioral  need— indeed,  a  national  re- 
sponsibility—to extend  scientific  aid  technological  education  and 
training  to  bright,  young,  and  talented  students  of  the  HBCU's,  for 
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they  are  severely  under-represented  in  the  cadre  of  our  scientists 
and  professionals. 

The  establishment  of  research  facilities  in  select  capable  univer- 
sities that  largely  serve  communities  which  are  thus  underrepre- 
sented  will  give  these  universities  the  capability  of  producing  high 
caliber  scientists  and  engineers;  allow  diese  institutions  to  fully 
participate  in  the  national  research  enterprise;  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity tc  form  needed  and  valuable  partnerships  with  other  univer- 
sity, national,  and  private  research  centers  and  lab*  ratories;  and 
serve  to  enhance  the  participation  of  ininorities  in  both  the  public 
and  private  research  arena  and  thus  fuUy  contrib;;te  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  that  wiil  keep  this  country  in  the  forefront 
of  the  advanced  nations. 

Section  3,  item  C  further  notes  that  the  amount  awarded  to  ar.y 
college  or  university  will  be  in  an  amount  not  excelling  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  replacement  or  modernization,  the  other  ^  percent  to 
be  secured  by  the  institution  in  matching  funds.  We  would  like  to 
point  out  that  universities  and  colleges,  such  as  those  that  we  rep- 
resent, that  do  not  have  a  large  number  of  affluent  and  powerful 
alumini,  often  find  it  extremely  hard  to  raise  such  matching  funds. 
Therefore,  we  request  that  the  ciatching  fimds  required  of  such  in- 
stitutions be  reduced  to  a  smaller  and  a  realistic  proportion. 

Section  101(b)  provides  for  NSF  to  ccirry  out  periodic  assessments 
of  university  and  college  research  facility  needs  and  to  report  on 
the  implementation  of  the  laboratory  modernization  programs.  We 
request  a  special  note  be  added  with  regard  to  this,  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  HBCU  laboratory  and  research  facilities  be 
included  in  such  a  report. 

H.R.  2823  is  authorizing  the  six  agencies  to  create  a  program  for 
laboratory  modernization  in  universities  and  colleges  and  gives  the 
agencies  some  flexibility  of  administering  such  program  either 
under  a  program  created  under  this  act,  or  through  activities  car- 
ried out  under  the  authority  of  other  laws. 

The  latter  approach  might  possibly  bias  the  awards  in  favor  of 
those  applicants  with  a  long-standing  research  record  and  award 
history.  We  reconmiend  if  an  agency  wishes  to  follow  that  route 
that  it  be  advised  to  allow  for  a  sepcu*ate  program  specifically  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  this  act  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  presented, 
and  the  special  status  of  universities  and  colleges  that  serve  the 
underrepresented  minorities  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  pro- 
fession, we  request  that  a  special  sum  of  monev  be  set  aside  for 
such  institutions.  Noting  that  these  institutions  have  not  been  the 
recipients  of  large  sums  of  research  dollars  in  the  past,  and  that 
they  are  a  national  resource  striving  to  meet  a  crucial  national 
need  of  redressing  the  underrepresentation  of  minorities  in  the  re- 
search enterprise,  that  they  be  allocated  a  set-aside  of  15  percent  of 
the  amounts  reserved  for  the  facility  programs  by  the  respective 
agencies. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  delighted  to  answer  any 
questions  you  or  the  other  subcommittee  members  may  have. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Vyaya  L.  Melnick  follows:] 
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TBSTIMONY  BEFORE 

The  Subccmittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology 

of  the 

Coonittee  on  Science  and  Technology 
U«S.  Bouse  of  Representatives 

on 

October  30,  1985 
by 

Dr.  Vijaya  L.  Melnick 
Professor  of  Biology 
and  Senior  Research  Scholar 
Center  for  Applied  Research  and  Urban  Policy 
The  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Washington,  D.C. 

on  behalf  of 

The  Science  And  Technology  Advisory  Committee 
of  the 

Natioril  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  higher  Education 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 


It  18  indeed  a  priviledge  to  appear  before  you  to 


offer  testimony  in  support  of  H.R.     2823.    The  University  Research 

Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985.     Dr.  FredericI;  Humphries, 

president  of  Florida  h  k  H  University,  who  was  invitee?  to  testify* 

was  unable  to  come  to  Washington  at  this  time.     Dr.  Humphries 

is  the  chairman  of  the  Science  ard  Technology  Advisory  Committee 

of  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher 

Education  (NAFEO).     I  serve  as  a  member  of  that  Committee  and 

chair  Its  subcommittee  on  legislative  matters.     NAFEO  currently 

has  116  institutions  on  its  membership  roll.     These  include 

public  and  private,  graduate  and  professional  and  2  and  4  year 

institutions  of  higher  learning.     These  are  spread  acrcss  the 

United  States  including  the  sorthern,  northeastern,  midwestern 

and  western  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Virgin 

Islands.     Jointly  they  have  produced  70%  of  all  black 

undergraduate  degree  holders  to  date.    The  future  projection 

is  that  they  are  expected  to  produce  approximately  30,000  graduates 

per  year.     75%  of  all  black  Ph.^  in  this  country  and  85%  of 

all  black  physicians,  for  example,  are  graduates  of  these  institutions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  undoubtedly  these  institutions 
have  a  long  and  continuing  record  of  educating  and  training 
many  of  this  nation's  leaders  and  professionals. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Fuqua 
roducing  H.R.  2823  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization 
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Act  of  1985.     His  observation  that  "it  has  been  a  long-standing 
policy  in  the  United  States  to  engage  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  nation's  research  enterprise"  is  one  that  we  roust  reiterate 
and  always  reroember.    He  went  on  to  say  that  "these  (university 
laboratories)  function  as  the  focua  for  research  that  is  not 
only  the         3ss  by  which  the  individual  investigetor  continues 
to  expand  our  scientific  frontiers,  but  £iso  as  a  p^ace  where 
research  is  conducted  as  a  method  of  teaching  future  scientists 
and  engineers."    He  warned  that  "  (I)f  as  a  nation  we  do  not 
commit  ourselves  to  roaintaining  the  best  possible  facilities, 
we  will  not  only  miniroize  our  present  scientific  potential  but 
we  will  also  roortgage  our  future  possibilities  as  wei: . " 
Indeed,  we  as  a  nation  roust  heed  that  warning  for  what  is  at 
stake  is  our  nation's  established  preroinence  in  scientific  and 
technological  research    /hich  has  been  a  most  significant  factor 
in  preserving  our  national  security  and  thv*  health  and  well 
being  of  citizens. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  the  greatest  sense  of  adroiration, 
for  this  roost  tiroely  initiative,  represented  ^n  H.R.  2823,  that 
we  endorse  tnd  '  .pport  what  it  intends  to  achie*^e. 


of  cooperation  and  with  the  understanding  that  it  serves  to 
roake  the  sense  of  the  bill  H.R.  2823,  cogent,  coroprehensive 
and  coropassionate .     We  are  certain  that  with  the  public  service 
record  that  Chairroan  Fuqua  holds  that  is  his  intent  as  well, 
and  the  intent  ot  this  committee. 


We  offer  the  following  recommendations  in  a  spirit 
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1.     It  is  true  that  during  the  post  Sputnik  period  of  the  sixties, 
what  is  now  nostalgically  referred  to  as  the  'golden  age' 
for  scientific  research  in  this  country,  many  universities 
and  colleges  received  considerable  sums  of  money  from  the 
federal  government,  to  establish  and  strengthen  their  research 
capabilities.     A  number  of  enviable  national  laboratories 
which  served  to  stimulate,  provoke  and  challenge  our  scientific 
talent  also  came  into  being  abound  this  period.  Indeed, 
as  a  nation  we  recognized  that  we  AMhk  want  to  be  second 
to  none  and  given  the  proper  direction  and  infusion  of  talent 
and  resources  we  wi]l  claim  our  leadership  and  excellence 
in  the  scientific  enterprise.     In  a  large  way  we  did  exactly 
that. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  ^ost  in  the  dazzle,  and  the 
following  momentary  blindnetss,  were  a  set  of  colleges  and 
universities  that  had  long  served  a  particular  group  of 
our  citizens.     This  group  due  to  certain  historical  reasons 
that  we  are  all  aware  of  could  not  easily  find  acceptance 
to  the  large  and  preeminent  universities  of  this  nation. 
The  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  entry  was  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  competence,  motivation  or  ambition,  nor  was  it  due 
to  an  absence  of  a  desire  to  succeed,  be  productive  and 
contribute  to  this  nation.    Put  it  simply,  it  was  due  to 
a  matter  of  color. 

It  was  therefore  the  responsibility  of  NAFEO  member 
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colleges  and  universities  to  educate  and  train  a  xarge  majority 
of  the  black  citizens  of  this  country.    And  it  was  these 
same  institutions  that  were  forgotten  during  the  post  Sputnik 
science  research  dollar  boom  years.    Due  to  this  we  note 
that  of  the  19  large  national  research    laboratories  that 
are  federally  funded  and  supported  none  are  ^und  in  the 
universities  or  colleges  that  we  here  represent. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  reccmend  that  in  order 
to  correct  and  remedy  the  existing  imbalance,  and  recognizing 
the  special  potential  and  needs  of  the  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  (HBCU)  that  Section  3  Item  C  will 
include  the  award  of  funds  for  new  research  facilities, 
in  addition  to  the  replacement  or  modernization  of  existing 
facilities . 

2.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that  creativity,  intelligence 
and  skills  for  innovation  are  not  a  monopoly  of  any 
segment  of  the  population.    These  qualities  are  distributed 
in  all  of  us  in  various  degrees.     The  expression  of 
these  qualities  is  influenced  by  the  opportunities  provided 
the  encouragement  given  and  the  resources  available. 
Ihe  severe  underrepresentation  of  biacks  in  the  science 
and  engineering  fields  is  well  documented.    For  example, 
of  all  employed  scientists  and  engineers  in  1982,  only 
2.6%  were  black.     7^  taken  at  the  doctoral  level  the 
percentage  drops  to  1.3%.    At  the  post  doctoral  level, 
blacks  represent  less  than  1%  of  the  total  number  and 
68%  of  that  1%  is  in  the  life  sciences. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  national  need  indeed,  a 
national  responsibility  to  extend  scientific  and  technological 
education  and  training  to  bright,  young  and  talented 
students  of  the  HBCUs.     For  they  are  severely  underrepresented 
in  the  cadre  of  our  scientists  and  professionals. 

The  establishment  of  research  facilities  in  select 
capable  universities  that  largely  serve  communities  which 
are  thus  underrepresented  will  give  these  universities 
the  capability  of  producing  high  caliber  scientists  and 
engineers;  allow  these  institutions  to  fully  participate 
in  the  national  research  enterprise;  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  form  needed  and  valuable  partnerships  with  other  university, 
national  and  private  research  centers  and  laboratories; 
and  serve  to  enhance  the  participation  of  minorities 
in  both  the  public  and  private  research  arena  and  thus 
fully  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  that 
will  Keep  this  country  in  the  forefront  of  the  advanced 
nations. 

Section  3  Item  C  further  notes  that  the  amount  awarded 
to  any  college  or  university  will  be  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50%  of  the  cost  of  replacement  or  modernization 
involved,  the  other  50%  to  be  secured  by  the  institution 
in  matching  funds  from  other  non-federal  public  or  private 
sources.      We  would  like  to  point  out,  that  universities 
and  colleges,  such  as  those  that  we  represent,  that  do 
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not  have  a  large  number  of  affluent  and  powerful  alumni 
often  find  it  extremely  hard  to  raise  such  matching  funds. 
Therefore,  we  request  that  the  matching  funds  required 
of  such  institutions  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  number: 

4.  Section  101   (b)  provides  for  NSP  to  carry  out  periodic 
assessments  of  university  and  college  research  facility 
needs  and  to  report  on  the  implementation  of  the  laboratory 
modernisation  programs.    We  request  a  special  note  be 
added  with  regard  to  this.    That  a  comprehensive  report 

on  the  HBCO  laboratory  and  research  facilities  be  included 
in  such  a  report, 

5.  H,R,  2823  in  authorizing  the  six  agencies  to  create  a 
program  for  laboratory  modernisation  in  universities 
and  colleges  provides  for  such  agencies  to  have  the 
flexibility  of  administering  the  program  created  under 
this  Act  or  through  activities  carried  out  under  the 
authority  of  other  laws. 

The  latter  approach,  might  possibly  bins  the  awards 
in  favor  of  those  applicants  with  «  lon^j-standing  research 
record  and  award  history.    We  recc»nmend  if  «n  agency 
wishes  to  follow  that  route  that  it  be  advised  to  also 
allow  for  •  separate  program  specifically  addressing 
the  concerns  of  this  Act  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
presented  and  the  special  status  of  universities  and  colleges 
that  serve  the  underrepresented  minorities  in  the  science  and 
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engineering  professionB,  we  request  that  a  special  sum  of  money 
be  set  aside  for  "Uch  institutions.    Noting  that  these  institutions 
have  not  been  the  recipients  of  large  sums  of  research  dollars 
in  the  past  and  that  they  are  a  national  resource  striving  to 
meet  a  crucial  national  need  of  redressing  the  underrepresentation 
of  minorities  in  the  research  enterprise  that  they  be  allocated 
a  set  aside  of  15%  of  the  amounts  reserved  for  the  facility 
programs  by  the  respective  agencies. 

Thank  you  again  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Melnick.  I  appreciate 
that. 
Dr.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  will  be  brief  because  I  did 
submit  a  longer  version  in  writing.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee  on  the  importance  of  bringing  this  issue  before  the  public 
and  the  conimittee's  work  in  trying  to  find  a  proper  solution,  a 
proper  technique,  to  handle  this  very  critical  problem. 

Hiere  is  no  doubt  that  obsolete  research  facilities  are  on  the  rise, 
partly  because  of  past  practicies  in  funding  those  facilities,  and 
partly  because  the  mcreasingly  shorter  life  time  for  research  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  This  problem  affects  the  entire  research  com- 
munity, universities  and  other  not-for-profits  as  well— for  example, 
SRI,  Battelle,  ITT,  South  /est,  and  other  not-for-profit  rejearch  in- 
stitutes. These  institute  3,  in  aggr^ate,  do  about  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  basic  research. 

Why  it  is  important  to  these  not-for-profits  I  think  I  can  f  ^ow  by 
example  in  talking  about  SRI,  and  this  represents  in  a  way  che  re- 
search of  these  other  institutions.  We  are  a  self-supported,  not-for- 
profit  organization.  We  have  about  2,800  employees.  Of  these,  about 
1,700  have  advanced  degrees;  500  of  them  have  Ph.D'.s.  Our  work 
profile  is  that  about  20  percent  of  our  work  is  basic  research.  It  is 
supported  by  the  basic  research  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
somewhat  by  the  private  sector.  About  10  percent  of  our  work  is 
ommercial  work,  on  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  re- 
maining 70  percent  bridges  that  gap  between  applied  basic  re- 
search on  the  one  hand  and  the  commercial  work  on  the  other. 

We  do  this  kind  of  work  for  industry  and  for  Government  alike. 
We  need  the  basic  r  .earch  in  order  to  carry  out  our  mission,  of 
carrying  thai  research  across  that  spectrum  through  applied  re- 
search to  commercial  and  Government  applications,  in  bridging  the 
gap,  so  to  speak. 

AdditionalK  we  do  have  an  educational  role.  We  have  graduate 
students  at  SRl.  We  have  about  200  graduate  students  at  any  given 
time,  and  we  have  a  number  of  post-docs  who  are  learning  how  to 
bridge  that  gap  between  academic,  basic  research,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  commercial  or  Government  applications  on  the  other. 

I  believe  I  have  two  suggestions  to  offer  as  principles  in  develop- 
ing a  policy,  a  practice  for  remedying  this  problem,  lliese  two  prin- 
ciples, in  fact,  are  the  same  as  those  that  were  given  in  Mr.  Bloch's 
testimony  for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  support  those 
principles.  I  suppose  I  must  and  I  should  because  I  helped  develop 
them  as  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  I  won't  repeat 
Dr.  Bloch's  testimony  but  I  '-ould  try  to  highlight  two  ioiportant 
aspects  of  it. 

There  is  a  long-term  problem  and  a  short-term  problem.  I  think 
the  long-term  problem  arises  because  there  are  some  basic  struc- 
tural changes  that  need  to  be  made  to  provide  a  steady  effort  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  rather  than  only  an  immediate  fix  it, 
quick  fix,  to  the  problem.  The  long-term  problem  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  slow  erosion  of  the  practices  that  did  not  provide 
enough  P'lpport  for  research  equipment  and  research  facilities. 

The  indirect  cost  recovery  concept  was  well  conceived,  but  over 
time  it  has  been  eroded.  We  need  to  do  that  right,  and  ^  believe 
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that  w  need  to  have  a  fair  and  sensible  use  of  indirect  cost  ac- 
counting which  would  enable  not-for-profit  research  organizations, 
as  well  as  universities,  to  realistically  recover  their  investment  in 
research  facilities. 

In  principle,  the  rules  allow  this,  but  in  practice  often  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  made  it  difficult  or  sometimes  prohibitive  to  really 
utilize  the  fvdl  capabilities  of  a  policy.  The  use  of  realistic  and  less 
burdensome  depreciation  rules  applied  over  a  long  period  of  time 
should  provide  sufficient  reimbursement  for  maintaining  superior 
fc  cilities  and  equipment  and  thereby,  over  the  long  term,  eliminat- 
ing this  current  problem. 

The  second  principle  involves  the  allocation  or  research  funds. 
Government  priorities  have  generally  favored  the  funding  of  re- 
search projects  first,  the  actual  research  first,  megor  equipment 
second,  and  facilities  last,  if  at  all.  Now,  there  is  a  growing  number 
of  fields  in  which  the  character  of  research  is  changing  so  as  to 
make  it  more  dependent  on  specialized  facilities.  Certain  areas  of 
research  are  becoming  much  more  capital  intensive.  We  believe 
that  the  research  funding  priorities  shoiild  take  into  account  not 
only  the  support  of  research,  the  research  projects,  but  also  the 
support  of  migor  equipment  and  facilities  as  the  needs  of  each  of 
these  fields  dictate. 

This  legislation  could  provide  the  spark  to  make  those  changes, 
but  it  must  hii  flexible  enough  tr  take  into  account  both  the  short- 
term  and  the  long-term  problem. 

I  believe  additionally  that  the  bill  would  be  strengthened  if  the 
defmition  of  xcDearch  institutions  also  included  not-for-profit  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  universities.  There  is  precedent  in  previous  legis- 
lation. Most  legislation,  in  fact,  does  include  not-for-profits  as  well 
as  universities.  But  often  the  not-for-profit  insti^;utions  are  inad- 
vertently overlooked  because  they  seem  to  represent  a  small  part 
of  the  research  community.  I  would  be  delighted  to  discuss  this 
with  staff  to  provide  some  exact  wording  which  might  remedy  this 
problem. 

We  do,  as  I  said,  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  basic  research.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  facilities  bill  will  be  important  to  us  if  it  has  the 
form  that  \  have  suggested,  both  a  short-term  and  a  long-term  solu- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  William  F.  Miller  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  F.  Miller.  I  am  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  SRI  International. 

Before  beginning  my  testimony,  I  shcold  like  to  laud  the 
mitiatxve  of  this  Cominittep  in  addressing  an  important  need  of  a 
vital  segment  of  the  nation's  research  community.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  facilicies  infrastructure  of  our  research 
community  is  in  serious  need  of  attent^'^  and  the  Coiririttee  is 
CO    be    thanked    for    bringing    the   problr  national  attention. 

Research  at  the  frontiers  of  science  is  s^.  iuusly  xn.paired  whin 
the  laboratories  and  equipment  are  outdated  and  inadecuate. 
Unfortunately,  obsolete  research  facilities  are  on  the  rise,  due 
in  part  to  practices  which  have  weakened  the  research  jommunity^  s 
ability  to  recover  costs  and  invest  in  the  future.  An  additional 
contributing  factor  is  the  fact  that  in  many  fields  the  useful 
Mfetime  for  modern  research  equipment  and  facilities  is  much 
shorter  today  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  effectiveness  of  our 
research  will  play  a  lar^e  part  in  determining  whether  we,  as  a 
nation,  can  compete.  With  wisdom  ...  and  wit  ...  we  will  not 
only  compete  economically,  we  will  define  the  frontiers. 

Facilities  infrastructure  problems  affp^t  the  entire 
research  community,  which  includes  the  not-for-profit  research 
institutes  as  well  a=  the  universities.    While  the  not-tor-prof it 
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institutes  account  for  a  very  small  less  than  2  percent 
part  of  the  overall  research  and  development  activities  of  the 
United  States,  their  impact  over  the  years  has  far  outweighed 
their  size.  Within  the  not-for-profit  research  institutes  about 
one-third  of  the  effort  is  devoted  to  basic  research  accounting 
for  almost  8  percent  of  the  national  total  of  basic  research 
performed.  The  not-for-profit  research  institutes  which  perform 
this  work  are  varied.  Their  focus  ranges  from  single  discipline 
concentration  to  those,  such  as  SRI  International,  whose 
performance  is  multidisciplinary. 

I  will  describe  more  specifically  what  SRI  does  as  a  way  of 
illustrating  t:>B  contributions  of  t.ie  multidisciplinary 
institutes.  Approximately  20  percent  of  SRrs  work  is  basic 
research,  performed  for  government  and  industry.  Another  10 
percent  is  commercialization  where  wo  help  clients  in  the  final 
stages  of  product  development.  Th^^  other  70  percent  is 
applications  research  across  the  full  spectrum,  from  science  to 
the  marketplace.  Approximately  65  percent  of  our  overall  work  is 
laooratory-based . 

SRI  International  is  a  se 1 f- suppor ted ,  not-for-profit 
research  and  consulting  organization  with  appro/ ^  liately  2800 
employees,  of  whom  about  500  hold  Ph.D.*s  and  1200  hold  Masters 
degrees.  We  work  entirely  on  a  contract  or  grant  basis  with 
revenues  in  excess  of  operating  costs  invested  in  advanced 
equipment  and   facilities.      Our   revenues  were  $193. ^  million  in 
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1984  and  will  be  over  $210  million  this  year.  About  55  percent 
of  ouL  revenue  comes  from  government  agencies ,  and  the  major i ty 
of  that  is  from  mission  agencies  such  as  the  Department?  of 
Defense,  Energy,  HHS,  and  NASA.  In  addition,  we  carry  out  work 
under  grants  and  Contracts  with  the  National  S  ience  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  well.  We  also  perform 
work  under  contract  for  state,  local  and  for-^ign  governments,  and 
domestic  and  foreign  corporations. 

Our  laboratories  are  located  on  a  "^O-acre  site  in  Nenlo 
Park,  California.  SRI's  property  and  equipment,  valued  at  cost, 
is    approximately   $100   million.  also    have   offices    here  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  12  major 
cities  abroad. 

While  larger  than  most  of  the  not-for-profit  research 
institutes,  we  are  similar  in  thot  we  provide  a  unique  and  useful 
bLidge  between  the  research  and  commercial  phases  of  new 
technologies  in  many  areas.  We  help  move  research  out  of  the 
laboratory  into  development  and  into  the  marketplace.  Thus,  SRI, 
Battelle  Memorial,  ht  Research  Institute,  Gulf  South  Research 
Institute,  Midwest  Research  Institute,  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  Southwest  Research  Institute,  and  the  Southern 
Research  Institute  serve  as  technology  transfer  agents, 
synthesizing  scic  itific  developments  into  new  applications.  But 
we  do  more  than  that,  we  also  assist  industry  in  the  setting  of 
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technology  strategies,  forecasting  markets,  etc.  We  are  unique 
and  iirportant  organizations  that  bridge  the  gap  from  basic 
research  to  commercial  development. 

Other  organizations  do  this  to  some  degree,  from 
universities  to  ma^or  corporations.  However,  to  quote  henry  B. 
Hansmann  in  the  Yale  Law  ScSool  Review,  "The  advantage  of  a 
non-profit  producer  is  that  the  discipline  of  the  market  is 
supplemented  by  the  additional  protection  given  the  consumer  by 
another  broader  'contract',  the  organization's  iegal  commitment 
to  devote  its  entire  earnings  to  the  production  of  services." 

With  that  background,  permit  me  to  state  my  perception  of 
the  problem.  Underinvestment  in  research  facilities  is  a  problem 
which  has  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  Committee's 
efforcs  to  deal  with  this  problem  through  consideration  of  H.R. 
2823  The  University  Research  Facilities  Revi tal i zat ion  Act  — 
are  commendable.  However,  to  ensure  a  long-term  solution,  I 
believe  that  basic  structural  changes  need  to  be  made  which 
would  provide  a  steady  effort  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
rather  than  an  immediate  "fax-it"  on  a  large  scale.  If  we  do  not 
correct  the  structural  flaws,  any  immediate  fix  will  be  only 
temporary. 

The  National  Science  Board,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  has  advanced  two  basic  principles  which  I  believe  should 
govern  long-term  efforts  to  combat  the  facilities  problem. 
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The  first  involves  the  fair  and  sensible  use  of  the  indirect 
cost  accounting  system  which  should  enable  not-for-profit 
research  organizations  to  realistically  recover  their  investments 
in  research  facilities.  In  principle,  the  rules  would  allow  a 
reasonable  rate  of  recovery,  but  in  reality,  the  governing 
bureaucracy  often  makes  it  almost  prohibitive. 

The  rules,  as  set  forth  in  0MB  Circular  A-21, .  allow 
not-for-profit  research  organizations,  including  universities,  to 
use  either  a  depreciation  schedule  or  an  alternative  rule  that 
permits  a  flat  2  percent  of  original  cost  as  an  annual  "use 
charge."  Due  to  the  burden  and  expense  of  devising  comprehensive 
depreciation  schedules  and  the  often  contentious  manner  of  the 
auditors  who  apply  the  rules,  many  organizations  use  the 
alternative  2  percent  rule.  The  result  is  that  research 
facilities  are  unreal istically  assumed  to  have  a  useful  life  of 
fifty  years. 

In  contrast,  if  an  organization  u-'ed,  as  SRI  does,  the 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system,  facilities  would  be  judged  to 
have  an  IS-year  life,  and  equipment  a  three  to  15-year  life.  Use 
of  raalistic  and  less  burdensome  depreciation  rules  applied  over 
a  long  pericd  of  time  should  provide  sufficient  reimbursement  for 
maintaining  superior  facilities  and  equipment,  thereby 
eliminating  the  current  problem. 
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This  approach  would  also  keep  facilities  funding  within  the 
existing  research  allocation  mechanisms  and,  therefore,  tied 
closely  to  the  actual  perfornnance  of  research. 

The  second  principle  involves  the  allocation  of  research 
funds.  Government  priorities  have  generally  favored  the  funding 
of  research  projects  first,  ma^or  equipment  second,  and 
facilities  last,  if  at  all.  The  priorities  are  appropriate  and 
do  not  constrain  research  in  many  fields.  However,  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  new  fields,  such  as  biotechnology,  micro- 
electronics and  materials  research  where  the  character  of 
research  is  changing  so  as  to  irake  it  much  more  dependent  on 
specialized  facilities. 

In  essence,  research  fund  allocation  priorities  should  take 
into  account  not  only  the  support  of  research  projects,  but  also 
the  support  of  ma^or  equipment  and  facilities  as  the  needs  of 
each  field  dictate. 

In  the  short  term,  the  legislation  before  this  Committee 
could  provide  the  spark  to  turn  around  obsolete  facilities. 
However,  it  must  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  a  proper  mix  that 
allows  appropriate  facilities  to  be  improved  without  impairing 
funding  for  critical  research  projects. 

i  would  like  to  offer  the  Coironittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
specific  recommendation  regarding  the  definition  in  the  proposed 
Act.      As   I   have  already  stated,    the  problem  H.R.   2823  addresses 
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involves  the  facilities  of  all  not-for-profit  research 
organi zat ions ,  rot  ^ust  un ivers it les .  Therefore ,  i  do  bel leve 
that  H.R.  2823  would  be  strengthened  considerably  if  it  included 
a  definition  of  research  institutions  which  enconnpassed  the 
not-for-prof 1 ts.  There  is  precedent  in  patent  law  (35  U.S.C. 
201(i})  and  regulations,  as  well  as  previously  introduced 
legislation,  to  use  a  definition  for  "nonprofit  organization" 
which  incorporates  both  universities  and  not-for-profit  research 
institutions.  if  these  organizations  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  after  a  discovery,  it  is  appropriate  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  the  same  initiatives  to  foster  performance  of 
research  which  leads  to  discovery. 

Congress  and  mis  -n  agencies  often  unintentionally  overlook 
the  .jOt«for-prof It  research  institution  in  legislation  and  the 
promulgation  of  regulations.  to  some  extent  our  light  has  been 
hidden  under  a  oasket.  Since  we  cover  the  technological  spectrum 
from  laboratory  to  marketplace,  we  are  thought  ot  as  similar  to  a 
university  m  one  instant  and  industry  the  next.  In  reality,  due 
to  financial  pressures  in  recent  years,  universities  have  moved 
closer  to  the  center  of  the  technology  spectrum,  i.e.,  the 
increased  performance  of  applied  research  and  commercialization 
relative  to  basic  research.  At  the  same  time,  not-for-profit 
research  institutes  have  taken  on  university-type  educational 
responsibilities  by  providing  a  unique  training  ground.  We 
f ul f ill  an  important  post- doctoral  and  post-graduate  training 
function  through  an  environment  m  which  young  scientists  can  see 
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the  interplay  of  theory  and  practice.  Additionally,  SRI,  for 
example,  has  a  large  number  of  graduate  students  from  nearby 
universities  working  at  our  laboratories.  I  am  forcefully 
reminded  of  how  effective  our  training  is  every  time  a 
corporation  hires  away  some  of  our  bright  young  people. 

Despite  the  similar  contributions  c..id  functions, 
not" for- pro t 1 t  research  institutions  are  often  excluded  from 
programs  unless  specifically  recognized  legislatively. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  your  staff  specific 
modifications  that  could  be  made  in  H.R.  2823  which  I  believe 
would  serve  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  not-for-profit 
research  institutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
Committee  on  this  subject.  The  research  infrastructure  of  the 
^niLed  States  has,  over  the  years,  become  increasingly  obsolete. 
The  initiative  which  you  and  your  colleagues  have  taken  deserves 
careful  consideration.  It  has  long-term  implications  for  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  and  could  do  much  to  keep  our 
country  at  the  frontiers  of  science. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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WILLIAH  F.  MILLER 


wmiam  F.  Miller,  Ph.D.  Is  the  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
SRI  Internitlonil.  SRI  Is  in  Independent,  non-profit  Institution  whose 
activities  range  from  mtnagenient  consulting  to  scientific  research.  As 
president  of  SRI  and  an  Internationally  known  speaker.  Dr.  Miller  has  focused 
attention  on  the  need  for  stimulating  Innovation  and  revitalizing  industry  by 
building  on  the  nation's  technological  and  entrepreneurial  strengths. 

Dr.  Miller  was  educated  as  a  physicist  at  Purdue  University  where  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  In  1956.  His  career  history  includes  experience  In 
high-energy  physics,  coB^uter  science,  university  administration  and  as  a 
business  consultant  and  venture  capitalist.  He  joined  Stanford  University  In 
1965  as  head  of  the  Computation  Group  at  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center.  In  1970  he  was  appolnUd  Vice  President  for  Reseerch  and  In  1971 
became  Vice  President  and  Provost.  He  became  the  first  Herbert  Hoover 
Professor  of  Public  and  Private  Management  In  Stanford's  Graduate  School  of 
Business  In  1979.  He  Is  currently  professor  of  Public  and  Private  Management 
and  of  Computer  Science  at  Stanford. 

Writer,  lecturer,  educator,  executive,  venture  capitalist,  businessman, 
Investor,  management  consultant,  nature  and  travel  photographer.  Dr.  Miller  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineer)^  and  the 
American  Acadenor  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  recently  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Science  Board  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Or.  Miller  currently  serves  as  a  Director  of  Varlan  Associates,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  First  Interstate 
Bancorp,  and  First  Interstate  Bank  of  California.  He  was  founding  partner  of 
the  M«yf1eld  Fund. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Miller. 
Dr.  Walker. 

Dr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  concerning  bill 
H.K.  2832,  the  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985. 

I  represent  the  Association  of  Minority  Health  Professions 
Schools  which  consist  of  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine,  the 
Tusk^ee  Institute  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Texas  South- 
em  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Meharry  Medical  and 
Dental  Colleges,  Xavier  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
Charles  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School,  und  the  Florida  A&M 
University  College  of  Pharmacy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  health  professions  schools  at  Howard 
University,  we  represent  all  of  the  historically  black  health  profes- 
sions schools  in  this  Nation.  The  institutions  of  our  association 
have  graduated  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  black  physicians  and 
dentists,  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  black  pharmacists,  and  90  per* 
cent  of  the  Nation's  black  veterinariars.  We  consider  these  institu- 
tions a  national  resource  that  produce  a  special  product  vital  to 
this  country  in  many  ways. 

A  historical  problem  that  each  of  our  institutions  has  faced  has 
been  the  development  and  maintenance  of  adequate  facilities  to 
nurture  an  environment  conducive  to  strong  academic  learning,  in- 
cludir^  research.  Many  of  our  schools  do  not  have  ultramodern 
state-of-the-art  facilities.  Even  our  new  institutions  are  sorely  lack- 
ing in  new  or  renovated  facilities  to  expand  our  teaching,  research, 
and  patient  care  capabilities.  To  be  able  to  compete  with  larger, 
better  developed  institutions,  it  is  crucial  for  our  schools  to  contin- 
ue to  expand  our  research  potentials.  The  development  of  our  insti- 
tutional infrastructure  is  critical  to  our  ability  to  attract  bright 
students,  top  faculty^  and  expert  researchers. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  heard  of  the  critical 
health  status  disparity  that  exists  in  this  Nation  between  blacks 
and  whites.  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  in  the  Department's  yearly  Health  USA  Report,  reaf- 
firmed that  black  infants  are  twice  as  likely  to  die  in  their  first 
year  as  white  inifants,  and  that  the  life  expectancy  of  whites  in  this 
Nation  is  5  years  more  than  that  of  blackis.  Blacks  suffer  a  greater 
percentage  of  hypertension,  stroke,  heart  disease,  and  some  tjrpes 
of  cancer  than  do  whites. 

The  members  of  our  association  believe  that  the  aforementioned 
pnorities  in  facility  prepress  is  a  key  to  addressing  the  health 
status  disparity  in  this  Nation.  Closing  the  gap  in  health  status 
among  whites  and  blacks  should  be  a  tr  ^  concern  on  the  national 
agenda.  Our  institutions  should  bs  the  units  who  are  performing  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  research  vnth  reference  to  training 
and  services  to  narrow  this  gap. 

Our  institutions  address  other  national  priority  problems  as  well. 
For  example,  researchers  at  Florida  A&M  University's  College  of 
Pharmacy  are  working  closely  with  NASA  to  develop  space  sick- 
ness medications  that  nave  minimal  effects  on  the  astronaute'  abili- 
ty to  peform  their  duties.  They  have  also  worked  to  find  ways  to 
combat  jet  lag  in— they  are  working  to  find  ways  to  combat  jet  lag 
in  space  missions  and  long  distance  travel  for  people  on  Earth. 
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Like  other  historical  black  institutions,  for  the  past  decade  they 
have  been  provided  some  significant  research  sunoort  from  specific 
institutions  and  agencies  in  Washington,  but  they  have  never  re- 
ceived support  for  facilities  to  conduct  such  research.  While  we 
have  bright  faculty  and  students  desiring  to  conduct  research,  our 
faculties  are  so  cran:ped  that  we  fmd  it  difficult  carry  out  these 
important  trials. 

Afl  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  state  uf  the  art  in  the 
health  fields  changes  rapidly.  Our  historically  financially  strapped 
institutions  fmd  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
technology  and  equipment  that  is  being  introduced  at  an  incredibly 
rapid  rate.  Additional  supports  and  funds  to  obtain  the  state^f-the- 
*^^i^,V^  ^^"^^  ^  ^  wise— is  a  wise  investment  for  this  Nation 

The  bUl,  H.R.  2823,  introduced  by  Congressman  Don  Fuqua  to  re- 
vitalize and  modernize  research  and  .whnology  facilities  through- 
out this  country,  is  commendable.  His  and  others  recognition  that 
the  r^rearch  infrastructure  at  universities  and  other  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation  is  in  need  of  revitalization  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  minority  institutions,  they  are  nearly  nonexistent,  is 
extremely  commendable.  This  legislation  would  provide  a  set-aside 
of  res^h  dollars  m  several  Federal  agencies  to  strengthen  the 
Nation  s  science  and  technology  base  and  should  assist  many  inati- 
tutions  and  facilities  in  their  quest  to  develop  and  modernize  their 
research  environment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  me  to  comment  on  a 
couple  of  specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  While  there  is  a  definite 
and  pressmg  need  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  ft^  Health  Professions  Schools  becomes  alert  when 
this  rebuilding  program  may  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
cluding critical  current  biomedical  and  other  technological  re- 
search bemg  conducted  at  many  of  our  institutions  presented  sup- 
ported by  several  Federal  agencies.  I  am  not  concerned  how,  but  we 
hoiie  this  legislation  will  be  enacted  with  minimum  damage  to  our 
current  research  efforts. 

Additionally,  for  the  institutions  of  our  association  and  other  his- 
torically black  colleges,  the  bill  will  have  a  more  positive  effect  if 
there  were  a  component  of  the  measure  that  provided  for  a  specific 
amount  of  funding  or  special  focus  of  funds  to  historical  black  col- 
leges who  have  demonstrated  research  capabilities.  We  would  com- 
mend 15— we  would  recommend  15  percent  of  the  support  be  allo- 
cated to  these  institutions.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  predo- 
minantely  black  schools  because  have  not  heretofore  participated 
in  science  and  technolow  research  on  a  large  scale,  thus  necessitat- 
ing an  extra  boost  in  order  to  get  involved. 

We  recommend  that  provisions  be  made  in  this  bill  for  minority 
institutions  very  similar  to  the  set-aside  of  funds  recently  enacted 
11?  the  RCMI  leffislation  for  the  development  of  research  infrastruc- 
tures at  minonty  institutions,  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  with 
the  committee  to  realize  this  change. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  matehing  requirements  as  indicated 
by  ti?e  bill.  It  would  appear  that  we  would  need  to  look  at  a  more 
realistic  percGutage  for  these  institutions  who  will  find  it  difficult 
to  acquire  the  funds  to  meet  the  50-50  requirement  as  presently 
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stated.  This  may,  in  some  instances,  prevent  certain  institutions, 
and  especially  minority  institutions,  from  becoming  involved. 

Ag^n,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Association  of  Minority  Health  Profes- 
sions Schools  commend  you.  Chairman  Don  Fuqua,  for  your  efforts 
in  addressing  this  critical  national  concern.  Be  assured  of  our  con- 
tinued participation  and  commitment  to  this  effort. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Walker  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  membftrs  of  ^.le  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
the  oppc-tunity  to  p  esfnt  te.  -  .mony  concerning  H.R.  2823,  the 
Facill.ics  Revitalization  Act  of  1985. 

The  Association  of  Minority  Health  Proi'essions  Schools  is 
comprised  of  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine,  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine»  the  Texas  Southern 
Uni  ersity  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Mehar-y  Medica]  and  Dental 
Colleges,  Xavi*»r  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  th2  Charles  R. 
Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School,  an^  tne  Florida  A&M  University 
School  of  Pharjacy.  With  the  exception  of  the  health  professions 
schools  at  toward  University,  we  represent  all  of  the 
historically  black  health  professions  schools  in  the  nation.  The 
institution:i  of  our  Assoc  i.^  t^oi  have  graduated  1I3<  of  tha 
i;:i*:ion''s  black  phvsicians  and  dentin  j,  50%  of  the  nation's  black 
pharmacists,  and  90%  of  the  nation's  black  veterinarians.  We 
consider  these  institutions  a  national  resource  that  produce  a 
special  product  vi^al  to  the  countrv  in  many  ways. 

A  historical  problem  that  each  of  our  institutions  \ias  faced 
ha?  been  the  developaer.t  and  maintenance  of  z.dequite  facilities 
wO  nurture  an  envirorment  conducive  to  st.ong  academic  learning 
includir.g  research.  Many  of  our  schools  do  not  ha  »  ultra 
molern,  state-of-the-art  facilities.  Even  our  newer  instixutions 
are  fioreiv  lacking  In  new  or  renovated  facilities  to  expami  our 
teaching,  research,  and  patient  care  capabilities.  To  be  able  to 
compete  with  larger,  better  developed  institutions,  it  ia  crucial 
for  our  schools  to  continue  to  expand  our  research  capabilities. 
The  development  of  our  ina  itutional  infra st rue Lj^e s  is  critical 
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lo  our  ability  to  attract  bright  students,  top  faculty  and  expert 
researchers. 

I  %m  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  heard  of  the  critical 
health  status  disparity  that  exists  in  this  nation  between  blacks 
and  whites.  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  in  the  Department's  yearly  Health  USA  Report  reaffirmed 
that  black  infants  are  twice  as  likely  to  die  in  their  first  year 
as  white  infants  and  that  the  life  expectancy  of  white?*  iq  this 
nation  is  5  years  more  than  that  of  blacks.  Blacks  suffer  a 
grea  ter  pe  rcen  tage  of  hypertension,  stroke,  heart  disease  and 
some  types  of  cancer  than  do  whites.  The  members  of  our 
Assoc iation  believe  that  the  aforementioned  prior  ^t  ies  in 
facility  progress  is  a  key  to  addressing  the  health  status 
disparity  in  the  nation.  Closing  the  gap  in  health  status  among 
whites  and  blacks  shoui  be  a  top  concern  on  the  national  agenda. 
Oiir  institutions  should  be  the  units  who  are  performing  research, 
training  and  services  to  narrow  the  gap.  Our  institutions 
a«-iress  other  national  priority  problems  as  well.  For  example, 
researchers  at  Flordia  AAM  University  College  of  Pharmacy  a»-- 
working  closely  with  NASA  t")  develop  space  sickness  medications 
that  have  minimal  effect  on  the  astronauts'  £»bility  to  perform 
tneir  duties.  They  are  also  working  to  find  ways  to  combat  jet 
lag  In  space  missions  and  long  distance  travfrl  for  people  on 
earth.  Like  other  historically  black  institutions,  for  the  past 
decaoi  they  have  been  prov 'ded  significant  research  support  from 
specific  institutions  and  agencies  in  Washington,  but  they  have 
never  received  rupport  for  facilltes  to  conduct  suvii  le  search. 
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While  we  have  bright  faculty  and  students  desiring  to  conduct 
research,  our  facilitips  are  so  cramped,  we  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  carry  out  these  important  trials. 

As  you  are  avare,  Mr.  Ch^^irman,  che  state-of-the-art  in  the 
health  field  changes  rtDidly.  Our  historically  financially 
strapped  inst it.it ions  find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  the  new  technology  and  equipment  that  is  being  introduced  at 
an  incredibly  rapid  rate.  Additional  support  and  funds  to 'obtain 
the  t' ate-of-the-art  in  facilities  would  be  a  wise  investment  of 
this   r  tion. 

The  3ill,  K.R.  2823,  introduced  by  Congressman  Don  Fuqua  to 
revitaliz  and  modernize  research  and  technological  facilities 
throughout  the  country  is  commendable.  His  and  others 
recognition  hat  the  research  infrastructure  at  universities  and 
other  facilities  throughout  this  nation  is  in  need  of 
revita lization  and  in  some  cases  such  as  minority  institutions, 
they  are  nearly  nor-*:x  istant,  is  extremely  commendable.  This 
legislation  would  provide  a  set-aside  of  research  dollars  in 
several  federal  agencies  to  strengthen  the  nation's  scienr'e  and 
technology  base,  and  should  assist  many  institutions  and 
facilities  in  their  quest  to  develop  or  modernize  their  research 
environments. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  ne  to  coBunint  on  a 
couple  of  specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  While  there  is  a 
definite  and  pressing  need  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
bill,  The  Association  of  Minority  Health  Profe.«sions  Schools 
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becomes  alert  when  this  r<ibuilding  program  cay  be  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  excluding  critical  current  biomedical,  and  other 
technological  research  being  conducted  at  many  of  ou  * 
institutions  presently  supported  by  several  fede'^l  agencies.  I 
am  not  certain  how,  but  we  hope  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
with  minimum  damage  to  our  current  research  efforts. 

Additional  ly,  for  the  institutions  of  our  Association  and 
other  historically  black  colleges^  the  bill  would  have  S  more 
positive  effect  if  there  were  a  component  of  the  measure  that 
provided  for  a  specified  amount  of  funding  or  special  focus  of 
funds  to  historically  black  colleges  who  have  demonstrated 
research  capabilities  .  We  would  recommend  15*  of  the  suoport 
allocated  for  these  instifutions.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  predominately  black  schools  because  mo3t  have  not  heretofce 
participated  in  science  and  technology  research  on  a  large  scale, 
thus,  necessitating  an  extra  boost  in  order  to  get  involved.  We 
recomme  id  that  provisions  be  made  in  this  bill  for  minority 
inrtitutions  very  similar  to  the  set-aside  of  funds  recently 
enacted  in  the  RCMI  legislation  for  the  development  of  research 
infrastructures  at  minority  institutions  and  we  are  prepared  to 
work   with   the   Committee   to   realize  this   change.  We  are 

concerned  about  the  matching  requirements  as  indicated  by  the 
bill.  It  would  appear  that  we  would  need  to  look  at  more 
realistic  percentages  for  these  institutions  who  will  find  it 
difficult  to  acquire  the  funds  to  meet  the  50/50  requirements. 
This  may  in  some  instances  prevent  minor  ty  institutions  from 
becomirr  involved. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Association  of  Minority  Health 
Professions  Schools  commends  you  and  Chairman  Don  Fuqua  f  your 
efforts  to  address  this  critical  national  concern.  Pleas**  be 
assured  of  our  continued  participation  and  commitment  to  this 
effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  have. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  that  testimony, 
Dr.  Walker.  We  certainly  appreciate  it,  and  all  the  testimony. 

1  see  by  the  clock  on  the  wall  that  my  chairman  has  come  in. 
Welcome  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  just  heard  the 
first  bells  there,  and  I  certainly  would  bum  to  you  for  any  thoughts 
or  comments  you  would  like  to  share  with  us. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  Well,  I  just  want  to  welcome  a  couple  of  very  good 
fnends,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Marshall  Criser, 
^,PF-  Walker,  dean  of  the  Pharmacy  School  at  FAMU  locat- 
ed m  Tallahassee. 

For  many  years  the  University  of  Florida  was  in  my  district,  and 
1  kind  of  still  think  it  is.  But  I  want  tc  welcome  you  both  here  I 
apologize  for  not  getting  here  any  sooner  but  we're  still  trying  to 
resolve  the  Gramm-Rudman  situation  and  Fve  got  to  get  back  to 
that.  So  I  just  wanted  to  drop  by  and  say  hello  and  welcome  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  we'n  just  finishing  with  the  first  panel.  Let 
me  turn  to  Mr.  Boehlert  for  thoughts.  And  I  want  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  put  his  statement,  his  opening  statement,  in  the 
record  at  the  beginning,  where  it  should  be.  I  failed  to  do  that  at 
the  outset. 

Let  me  recognize  Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Criser,  we're  getting  a  lot  of  requests  from  a  lot  of  different 
sources  that  we  have  a  minority  set-aside,  that  we  have  eligibility 
for  not-for-profits.  On  page— I  think  it  is  13  and  14--of  your  state- 
ment,  you  talk  about  the  need  to  strengthen  the  funding  mecha- 
nism, and  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  you.  We  would  love  to  do 
that.  Under  ideal  circumstances,  we  would  be  able  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  the  funds  we  need. 

As  the  chairman  just  mentioned,  he's  engaged  in  a  little  exercise 
right  now  that  the  conclusion  of  which  will  force  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  a  program  under  which  reductions 
are  gomg  to  be  made,  and  ould  like  to  exempt  this  cat^ory  if 
we  could  but  I  don't  think  t    ,  s  very  realistic. 

During  Mr.  Bloch's  testimony  from  the  NSF  he  pointed  out— and 
this  dir»rtly  relates  to  your  statement— the  NSF  opposition,  be- 
cause NSF  IS  afraid  it's  going  to  take  away  money  from  research 
and  put  It  in  facilities.  What  he  really  wants,  and  vhat  I'm  hearing 
from  you,  and  what  I  really  want,  too,  is  not  only  the  money  for 
the  research  to  continue  but  the  additional  dollars  for  the  facilities. 

But  as  a  practical  matter,  that's  probably  not  going  to  come  to 
be,  so  are  we  running  a  risk— and,  incidentally,  I'm  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  

Dr.  Criser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Are  we  running  a  risk,  if  we  proceed  with  this 
legislation  for  the  needed  facilities,  instrumentation  and  so  forth; 
are  we  running  a  risk  of  denying  adequate  resources  to  our  basic 
research  efforts? 

Dr.  Criser.  Well,  we  understand  

Mr.  Boehlert.  And  furthermore,  if  I  may,  is  it  an  acceptable 
risk? 

Dr.  Criser.  Obviously  it  is  a  great  concern.  Those  who  believe 
that  if  this  was  just  to  come  out  of  the  money  now  'available  for 
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research,  that  is  a  threat  to  everybody,  not  just  to  the  investigators 
but  certainly  to  the  institutions.  We  would  seek  that  that  not 
occur. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  one  is  not  going  to  do  good  scientific 
research  in  the  future  if  we  don't  have  the  necessary  facilitif*;  to  do 
it  in.  We  have  dug  a  deep  hole  since  the  late  fifties  in  this  regard. 
The  Federal  effort  has  been  reduced  from  a  third  of  the  facility 
provision  to  about  12  percent  of  the  facility  provision.  And  it's  our 
feeling  that  this  l^islation  is  a  step  to  put  us  back  on  the  road  of 
where  we  need  to  be. 

We  realize  the  current  concerns,  the  Gramm-Rudman  thrust  and 
how  it  will  finally  be  dealt  with  by  the  Ck)ngress.  We  realize  the 
jeopardy  that  .^hat  puts  all  the  discretionary  research  money  in. 
But  we  believe  that  with  the  recommendations  we  have  made,  that 
the  language  oi  the  bill  is  such  that  it  will  not — that  existing  re- 
search will  not  carry  the  full  burden  of  tLs  funding  of  facilities 
portion,  and  that  there  are  some  fail-safe  provisions  written  into,  in 
regard  to  if,  for  instance,  R&D  is  reduced  by  as  much  as  10  percent, 
then  the  facilities  portion  goes  to  zero.  We  hope  thac  isn't  going  to 
happen.  We  understand  the  realities  of  life,  and  we  think  that  as 
much  protection  is  in  tlie  present  legislation  as  can  be  afforded  to 
protect  existing  research  money  but  keeping  in  mind  that  if  we 
don't  get  facilities  updated,  the  quality  of  the  research  is  going  to 
suffer  greatly. 

This  also  provides  the  matching  incentiv.?,  so  that  the  universi- 
ties can  go  out  to  the  States  and  get  matching  money.  We,  in  Flori- 
da, have  been  reasonably  fortunate,  considering  the  growth  of  our 
State,  in  obtaining  State  matches,  and  with  this  kind  of  incentive 
from  the  Federal  sector,  we  believe  vve  can  raise,  on  either  the  pri- 
vate side  or  from  State  appropriations,  the  matching  funds.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  inventory  across  the  couiitiy,  as  the  previous 
witness  ^ho  appeared  before  this  committee  so  well  documented, 
and  I  didn't  repeat  today  because  of  the  time  factor— that  was  Dr. 
Langenberg  from  the  University  of  Illmois — testified  before  the 
committee  showing  what  the  national  deficit  is.  Just  taking  one 
university,  fairly  typical,  I  assume,  an  older  university  in  Florida, 
the  University  of  Florida,  just  to  renovate  and  bring  up-to-date  our 
laboratory  and  scientific  facilities— not  talking  about  any  new 
building— would  be  in  excess  of  $110  million. 

So  we  need  to  understand  the  problem.  We  understand  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  budget  situation.  But  at  least  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  address  that  and  it  has  fail-safe  provisions  in  the  event 
that  the  Congress  is  forced  to  go  the  other  way. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  I  have  several  more  questions  of  this  excellent 
panel,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  have  a  key  vote  on  the  floor  right 
now  and  I'm  going  to  have  to  excuse  myself.  I  would  hope  the 
panel  would  

Mr.  Walgren.  We'll  come  back. 

Let  me  recognize  Mr.  Fuqiia,  if  he  would  like  to  question  brief- 
ly  

Mr.  FuQUA.  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Walgren.  If  not,  we  will  suspend.  And  pleaie  strv  with  us 
because  we  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  more  wHh  you  before  we 
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move  on  t )  the  second  panel  So  this  will  take  us  about  15  minutes 
or  thereabouts. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  was  in  recess.] 

Mr.  WALGRET'f.  Let  me  call  us  back  to  order  again. 

I  had  wanted  to  ask,  if  I  can  ask  it  clearly,  the  request  that  the 
required  match  be  made  more  flexible  than  50-50.  Are  there  sug- 
gestions that  could  give  this  more  flexibility  perhaps  on  a  formula 
basis?  One  suggestion  would  be  to  make  it  between  25  and  50,  and  I 
guess  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  agency  to  pick  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  would  seem  that  you  would  have  a  lot  of  discretion  in 
the  agency  at  that  point  and  they  might  want  to  take  a  50-50 
match  over  a  25-75  proposal  when  maybe  they  shouldn't  be  if  it's 
just  the  local  match  that  is  the  factor. 

Our  intent  here,  I  think,  would  be  to  try  to  put  proposals  on 
equal  footing,  and  if  the  proper  effort  is  made  locally  and  the 
proper  effort  might  be  different  from  institution  to  institution.  I'm 
wondering  if  there  isn't  some  suggestion  that  a  formula  be  de- 
signed which  would  qualL>  a  proposal  at  which  point  that  would 
remove  that  factor  from  the  agency's  consideration  

Dr.  Crise'».  Thttt  might  be  a  better  result  than  the  proposal  that 
I  made  in  the  form  of  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  idea 
was  to  leave,  again  to  the  agency,  the  ability  to  leverage  these  ne- 
gotiations to  compete  and  to  see  what  kind  of  proposals  came 
before.  But  as  you  say,  if  there  was  some  way  to  do  this  by  a  for- 
mula, that  would  put  everybody  on  the  same  footing  and  maybe 
therefore  be  more  equitable  to  more  institutions, 
fir'^®  "?f ob\iously,  very,  very  important,  very  significant. 
We  re  all  able  to  dfal  with  our  State  legislators  or  with  private 
donors  better  when  we  can  say  there's  a  certain  amount  of  Federal 
money  and  we  need  to  get  it  matched.  Going  to  a  formula  might  be 
preferable  to  the  25  but  not  more  than  50. 

Mr.  Walgrev.  Any  other  thoughts  on  that  matching  percentage 
and  how  it  mig  it  best  be  deali  with? 

Dr.  Melnick.  Tlie  reason  that  we  have  raised  that  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  because  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  Federal  sup- 
ports that  we  g^t  there  is  sometimes  the  matching  provision  or 
matching  requirement,  and  that  impi  fses  a  hardship  on  universities 
and  colleges  such  as  the  ones  I  represent  here,  which  cannox  call 
upon  corporate  leaders  if  they're  alumni  and  so  forth.  So  I  think  it 
would  be  equitable  if  a  formula  could  be  devised  which  would  take 
into  account  the  financial  capabilities  of  that  institution  in  some 
way.  I  don't  know  how  one  would  go  about  doing  that,  but  it  cer- 
tamly  would  make  it  more  equitable  than  presently. 

Mr.  Walgren.  If  you  took  endowment  as  a  rough  measure  of  

Dr.  Melnick.  Right. 

Mr.  Walgren  [continuing].  How  strong  the  alumni  are,  financial- 
ly how  far  up  the  ladder  they've  gone.  Of  course,  that  could  be  seen 
as  handicapping  people  for  success.  But  on  the  other  hand,  our 
problem  is  one  of  making  sure  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to 
compete  for  these  grants.  If  you  were  to  do  and  measure  a  ratio  of 
endowment  to  number  of  students  in  a  given  entity  within  the  uni- 
versity or  something,  and  then  once  you  had  met  that,  and  that 
would  somehow  or  other  be  translated  on  a  sliding  scale  to  asking 
for  less  than  a  match,  and  then  once  you  met  the  match,  regardless 
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of  whether  your's  was  equal  to  somebody  else,  the  agency  would 
not  have  the  power  to  decide  on  that  basis. 

Dr.  Criser.  Maybe  as  a  threshold  that  would  be  a  way  of  qualify- 
ing, and  then  getting  a  level  playing  field.  I  think  that  probably 
some  of  the  State  institutions  across  the  country  probably  haven  t 
done  a  lot  of  private  fur  ^  raising  over  the  years  and  are  now  get- 
ting into  the  business  as  opposed  to  some  privates,  for  instance, 
that  had  to  do  private  fund  raising  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Endowment  really  only  applies  to  private  schools; 
is  that  right? 

Dr.  Criser.  No,  not  at  all. 

Dr.  Melnick.  It  applies  to  all  schools. 

Dr.  Criser.  All  schools,  and  State  universities  are  now  very  much 
in  the  endowment  Dusiness,  but  my  point  is  they've  really  only 
^rotten  in  the  endowment  business  in  some  cases  in  recent  history, 
su-  opposed  to  the  privates  who  have  had  to  be  in  the  endowment 
budir^ess  for  a  long,  bng  time. 

Dr.  Walker.  But  even  though  some  State  schools  ar''  in  the  en- 
dowment business,  we  have  ma  ly  institutions  that  have  no  endow- 
ments at  all.  And  so*^*  e  of  these  institutions,  it's  very  important 
that  they  become  involved  in  this  process  and  receive  mnds.  So  for 
those  institutions  the  endowment  would  be  at  zero  if  you're  using  a 
scale  and,  of  course,  their  endowments  would  be  at  zero  and  natu- 
rally these  schools  ought  to  be  the  ones  that  would  require  little^ 
small  amounts  to  match. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Once  you  had  the  formula  up,  that  might  be  ex- 
actly the  effect  of  it,  that  the  lower  the  endowment  the  lower  the 
match  that  the  institution  had  to  proffer  to  qualify. 

Dr.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller  y<;s,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  on  endowments 
for  both  public  and  private  institutions.  I  don't  think  endowment  is 
a  proper  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  raise  match- 
ing money.  There  are  other  opportunities  to  raise  matching  money 
and  I  think  that's  what  one  wants  to  talk  about,  the  capacity  to 
raise  matching  money. 

Many  institutions  of  high  endowment  may  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  raise  money  for  matching  on  facilities,  and  conversely, 
many  institutions  with  very  little  endowment  have  considerable  ca- 

Beicity  in  that  due  to  industrial  affiliates  programs  and  the  like, 
ut  I  don't  think  any  single  measure  like  that  is  going  to  give  a 
good  indication  of  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Do  you  think  it's  possible  to  create  a  measure 
that  you  would  have  confidence  in  or  feel  is  fair? 

Dr.  Mir^R.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  think  v»hile  you  were  raising 
i.he  question,  because  it  certainly  is  an  appropriate  question.  It's 
hard  for  n:e  to  imagine  one  at  the  moment,  if  I  put  my  mind  to  it  I 
perhapti  could  come  up  with  one. 

A  threshold,  even  an  arbitrary  threshold,  might  in  fact  be  more 
equitable  because  of  that  difficulty  I'm  mentioning. 

Mr.  Walgren.  It's  related  to  the  apprehension— it  u\ay  only  be 
ar  apprehension — of  institutions  being  locked  out  of  this  process 
for  one  reason  or  another. 
Dr.  Miller.  Could  I  return  to  one  of  my  poin^^,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  Walghen.  Yes,  sir. 
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Dr.  Miller.  I  was  making  a  point  about  the  appropriateness  and 
the  viability  of  the  indirect  cost  recovery  mechanism.  Indirect  cost 
recovery  does,  if  properly  applied  and  in  proper  measures— that  is, 
an  adequate  depreciation — it  does  return  to  an  institution  essen- 
tially rent  for  the  facilities  that  are  being  used.  If  that  is  done, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  mechanisms  for  funding.  It's  like  get- 
ting rent  for  your  building.  There  are  various  private  sector  means 
of  funding,  from  banks,  and  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  consider- 
ations now  of  developing  funds  which  would  be,  in  essence,  a  guar- 
antee to  support  that  kind  of  funding,  a  guarantee  of  the  loans.  It 
does  put  it  back  into  a  private  sector  means  and  a  broader  means 
of  getting  funding  for  buildings  if  you  can,  in  fact,  get  proper  rents 
for  your  building. 

So  I  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  getting  the  indirect  cost  recovery 
mechanisms  and  the  applications  in  equitable  and  proper  form. 

Dr.  Criseb.  1  endorse  that  statement.  In  fact,  our  written  state- 
ment deals  with  that  point,  and  we  strongly  support  that  the  de- 
preciation schedules  now  allocated  through  OBI  are  just  unrealistic 
in  the  present  world. 

Dr.  Miller.  A  new  institution,  if  it  gets  that  kind  of  research 
grant  and  gets  the  proper  indirect  cost  recovery,  can  go  to  the  bank 
with  that.  I  mean,  they're  going  to  get  a  rent  for  it  and  they  can 
get  financed. 

Now,  they  may  need  some  support  for  guarantees  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  it— I'm  not  trying  to  suggest  the  svstem  is  perfect, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  now  considering  how  to  get  that 
backup  support  to  guarantee  those  loans. 

Mr.  Walgren.  We  face  a  situation  where  we  always  have  to 
work  against  what  is  called  the  NSF  charter,  undue  concentration, 
undue  focusing  of  all  our  research  efforts  in  such  a  narrow  band  of 
institutions  that  others  then  just  might  as  well  not  exist.  It  almost 
asks  for  some  kind  of  affirmative  action  to  spread  che  distribution 
at  that  point. 

Dr.  Criser.  Doesn't  your  15  percent  provision  really  address  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Walgren.  The  bill  has  in  it  a  15-perc^nt  reservation. 

K  «v,  it  is  also  true,  as  I  understand  it,  that  that's  about  the 
present  distribution,  that  15  percent  of  almost  any  funds  we  look  at 
now  goes  to  schools  that  are  not  at  least  the  largest  players  in  the 
field.  And  so  the  argument  ffoes  that  that  then  maintains  whatever 
the  current  distribution  is.  But  that  has  left  out  from  participation 
ranges  of  institutions,  be  they  minority  institutions  or  small  under- 
graduate institutions  that  are  at  least  qualified  to  engage  in  much 
of  this  kind  of  research. 

Dr.  Criser.  But  not  neces&irily  left  out,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mean, 
the  15-percent  reservation  is  there.  It'll  be  up  to  the  agencies  to  de- 
termine the  allocation  of  that  15  percent.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  bill 
addresses  and  it  follows  the  present  funding. 

I  think  the  other  side  of  that,  however,  is  that  what  we're  look- 
ing at  here  is  a  natural— pardon  me — a  national  resource  to  do 
qualitv  research  reauired  by  this  country  and  these  six  agencies. 
And  there  needs  to  be  a  reservation  so  that  just  the  rich  don't  get 
richer,  'f  you  want  to  put  it  thai  way.  On  the  ottier  hand,  what 
we're  talking  £bout  is  where  does  the  Federal  Government  get  the 
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best  "bang  for  its  buck";  where  can  the  research  be  done  and  be 
done  with  the  highest  quality  l>ecause  we  spending  Federal  funds 
to  see  that  this  research  is  done  on  a  competitive  basis.  And  you 
note  that  the  institution  is  that  I  represent  strongly  support  the 
competitive  merit  system  so  that  the  Government  gets  what  it  is 
paying  for,  and  that  is  assured  quality  in  research. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  I  certainly  would  be  the  first  to  want  the 
quality,  but  I  do  have  the  instinct  that  our  interests  are  broader 
than  just  "bang  for  the  buck,"  because  we're  concerned  about  the 
breadth  of  the  S3rstem  and  we  nave  minds  that  have  to  be  reached 
across  the  board.  We  will  benefit  in  the  long  run  fi-om  reaching 
those  minds.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  dilemma  and  the  more  ycu 
pursue  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck,  the  more  concentrated  you 
get  and  the  more  vou  sacrifice  in  terms  of  minds  that  might  make 
treriendous  contributions  had  they  been  given  the  opportunity. 

Let  me  ask  one  other  thought  and  then  I'll  turn  back  to  Mr. 
Boehlcrt.  As  I  understand  the  present  agency  distribution,  the  abil- 
ity of  agencies  to  distribute,  there's  a  very  wide  variation  in  how 
the  agencies  decide  to  do  whatever  it  is  they  do  with  their  research. 
NSF  uses  almost  an  extramural  peer  review  process.  Ilie  Defense 
Department  apparently  uses  a  merit  review  that  is  able  to  be 
almost  totally  overridden  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  or  a  political 
decision  in  the  White  House.  Lord  knows  what  the  Department  of 
Energy  uses.  There  is  tremendous  variatior  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  decision. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  we  are  expressing  our  confidence 
in  that  decision,  without  setting  out  anything  other  than  the  most 
general  guideline,  that  it  should  be  competitive.  Do  we  have  confi- 
dence in  the  decisions  that  are  made  in  these  agenci'^  without  fur* 
ther  guideline  to  them,  or  are  we  running  the  risk  in  some  of  those 
agencies  that  relationships  that  have  developed  over  the  years  will 
be  very  easily  retracked  and  determine  the  outcome  of  whatever 
their  decisionmaking  process  is?  Do  we  have  to— should  we  have 
some  procedurf'  In  wnich  we  might  all  b^  able  to  agree  that  we 
have  greater  confidence  than  what  is  presently  distributed  in  such 
a  variety  among  the  agencies? 

Can  I  ask  for  any  responses  on  that?  Dr.  Melnick. 

Dr.  Melnick.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  answer  that  question  I 
would  like  to  come  back  to  the  point  that  you  first  raised,  which  is 
the  equitable  distribution  of  these  moneys  and  possibly  involving 
schools  which  have  not  been  involved  prior  to  this. 

I  think  it  is  very  heartening  to  hear  of  your  sensitivity  to  see 
that  the  sense  of  the  Congress  is  beyond  just  getting  the*  biggest 
"bang  for  the  buck."  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant U)  remember  that  there  were  several  institutions  which 
had  not  been  endowed  with  these  Federal  funds  prior  to  that,  so 
therefore  the  national  laboratory  and  laboratoiy  facilities  are  next 
to  nothing  in  those  research  institutions.  If  yo\t  take  the  history, 
for  example.  Professor  Just  in  Howard,  one  of  the  reasons  he 
wanted  to  develop  a  laboratory — could  not  get  the  laboratory  df.vel- 
oped— the  agencies  wanted  hun  to  go  more  into  the  medical  serv- 
ices part  and  he  had  to  go  to  Europe  to  get  his  laboratories  devel- 
oped. So  I  think  there  has  been  a  prejudice  prior  to  thii. 
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We  should  recognize  that.  In  order  that  other  universities  catch 
up,  at  least  be  given  a  competitive  edge  to  the  existing  highly  en- 
dowed laboratories,  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  consider  that 
affirmative  action  aspect.  Because  affirmative  action  does  not 
simply  involve  personnel.  It  involves  an  ability  of  an  institution  to 
give  the  kind  of  services,  the  discip^nes  that  present  in  those 
institutions,  the  people  that  they  serve,  and  so  it  is  very,  very  im- 
portant that  we  have  that  kind  of  equitable  distribution  because  it 
IS  on  that  strength  that  our  country  is  built.  We  cannot  have  an 
unequitable  society  and  succeed. 

Dr.  Walker.  May  I  just  add  

Mr.  Walgren.  Any  other  thoughcs?  Dr.  Walker. 

Dr.  Walker  [continuing].  To  what  Dr.  Melnick  has  said. 

Our  brightest  and  great  minds  are  not  necessarily  at  the  bigger 
and  more  prestigous  institutions.  We  have  many  bright  minds  and 
neople  at  some  of  the  institutions  that  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop.  Of  course,  we  are  ignoring  a  tremendous  potential 
for  resouces  here  in  terms  of  the  high  technology  development. 

The  15  percent  that  is  mentioned  in  this  bill  for  small  universi- 
ties should  be  looked  at  very  carefully,  bec^iuse  even  we  may  talk 
about  small  universities  but  certain  segments — especially  in  pre- 
dominant black  minority  institutions— could  easily  be  left  out  of 
this  15  percent.  That's  our  concern. 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  see. 

Dr.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  want  to  support  the 
notion  that  we  do  need  to  broaden  the  baae,  and  I  would  just  point 
out  that  the  Science  Foundation  has  quite  an  aggressive  program 
for  broadening  the  base  of  support  for  research.  One  could  argue 
whether  it's  enough  or  not,  but  lliey  do  have  quite  an  aggressive 
program  and  I  support  that.  I  think  It's  an  essential  idea. 

On  your  question  as  to  the  confidence  m  the  decisionmaking 
process,  I  would  say  by  and  large  I  am  quite  confident  in  these  de- 
cisionmaking proces^^es.  They  will  go  awry  from  time  to  time.  I'm 
not  sure  that  more  rules  or  bureaucrac>*  would  help  that  because 
each  of  the  ager.cies  does  have  a  different  problem.  Sometimes  an 
applicant  who  is  dealing  with,  say,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion on  th.  one  hand  and  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  other 
will  see  the  decision  made  in  a  different  way  and  may  be  puzzled 
by  it.  But  there  are  different  missions  there.  I  think  it's  entirely 
appropriate  that  this  decision  pre  ass  be  different  where  there  are 
dinerent  missions.  By  and  large,  I  am  quite  confident  on  it.  I  think 
that  that's  something  that  needs  constant  attention.  Like  any  other 
quality  issue,  the  heads  of  these  agencies  need  to  be  constantly  fo- 
cusing their  attention  un  the  quality  of  the  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Dr.  AGller,  should  all  types  of  nonprofits  be  eligi- 
ble, or  would  you  draw  a  line  someplace? 

Dr.  Miller.  I — well,  there  are  surely— no,  there  are  some  that  do 
not  do  research.  They  have  

Mr.  Boehlert.  Assuming  just  what  

Dr.  Miller.  But  I  would  include — the  previous  language  that  is 
most  commonly  included  discusses  not-for-profiis  and  universities 
as  one,  and  that  seems  to  be  adequate.  Because  the  not-for-profits 
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that  do  do  research  do  apply.  I  guess  my  main  point  is  that  quite  a 
number  of  not-for-proiits  that  do  basic  research  are  supported  on 
program,  so  it  would  seem  to  me  incongruous  that  they  wouldn't  be 
supported  on  facilities  if  they're  supported  on  programs.  I  think 
those  that  are  supported  on  programs  should  be  eligible  for  support 
on  facilities. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Tm  not  sure  who  to  address  this  to — maybe  all  of 
you  would  give  some  thought  to  it.  But  how  do  we  avoid— assuming 
that  everything  goes  exactly  the  way  that  we  want  and  this  slides 
throagh  with  the  modifications  that  are  being  suggested— and  I 
think  a  good  deal  of  them  with  considerable  merit— assuming  it 
slides  through  the  way  we  want,  how  do  we  avoid  finding  15  years 
from  now  ourselves  in  the  same  place  we  are  right  now  with  re- 
spect to  the  facilities  of  medical  schools.  Back  in  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties there  was  a  crisis  and  Congress  responded,  20HBomeKxld  pieces 
of  legislation  to  provide  the  monev  for  the  facilities,  for  the  medical 
schools.  Here  we  are  now  and  they're  telling  us  we're  back  in  a 
crisis  situation. 

Does  it  have  to  be  an  ongoing  effort  or  

Dr.  Criser.  This  country  only  responds  to  crisis,  Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  We're  a  crisis-driven  institution,  as  you  well 
know. 

Dr.  Criser.  Wars,  Sputnik,  something  arises  that  gets  bad 
enough,  we  then  respond  to  that.  That's  not  the  way  we  would 
design  it,  but  I  think  that's  the  way  we  have  always  operated. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  I  guess  what  I'm  saying,  with  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal colleges,  they  said  they  had  the  crisis  in  the  fifties  and  so  Con- 
gress responded  and  approved  a  ton  of  money— not  literallv,  but 
figuratively.  They  did  what  they  said  they  had  to  do.  And  then 
here  we  are  now,  they're  saying  the  crisis  is  still  there. 

Dr.  Criser.  We  have  the  same  crisis  now. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Yes,  Dr.  Walker. 

Dr.  Walker.  Revitalization  of  facilities  for  research  should  be  an 
ongoing  process,  and  it's  just  as  important  as  research  doUars 
themselves.  You  cannot  have  strong  and  good  research  unless  you 
have  constant  revitalization  and  modernization  of  equipment.  Re- 
search done  can  be  no  better  than  the  equipment  and  the  facilities 
in  which  it's  being  done.  It  bothered  me  to  feel  that  people  think 
you  can  separate  the  qualitv  of  research  and  research  dollars  from 
the  facilities.  So  this  snould  be  an  ongoing  process.  It's  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  research  dollars  themselves. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Before  I  proceed.  Dr.  Melnick,  I  understand,  Dr. 
Miller,  vou  have  a  plane  to  catch? 

Dr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  I  think  it's  unfair  to  keep  you  from  that  plane,  so 
Mr.  Chairman,  he  wanted  to  be  excused  

Dr.  Miller.  Thank  you  for  having  the  opportunity  to  appear,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Walgren.  We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Dr.  Melnick  has  a  comment  on  that. 
Dr.  Melnick.  Thank  you. 

The  onlv  problem  with  increasing  the  base  of  applicants  to  this,  I 
thought  the  bill  specifically  said  the  investment  would  be  indexed 
at  the  annual  level  of^a^^dlynsupported  R&D  performed  at  uni- 
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versities  and  colleges,  so  therefore,  if  it  is  indexed  to  universities 
and  colleges  support,  then  it  is  logical  that  universities  and  colleges 
compete  for  that  moneys.  But  if  you're  going  to  broaden  the  base  to 
other  nonprofit  insitutions  also  as  applicants,  then  it  should  be  in- 
dexed to  that.  So  therefore  you  broaden  the  base  of  the  moneys. 
Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Sure. 

Should  there  be  a  coordinating  Federal  agency  among  the  six— 
NSF,  for  example — or  should  they  just  be  independent  operators 
and  consult  with  each  other? 

Dr.  Criser.  Well,  the  inventory  provision  is  currently  in  the  leg* 
islation  to  allow  the  NSF  to  do  the  inventory,  to  find  out  what  the 
backlog  is  and  what  the  needs  are.  I  think  beyond  that,  to  try  to 
put  a  super  board  over  these  agencies,  which — you  k;^ow.  Congress 
is  the  super  board  over  these  agencies  because  you  appropriate  the 
money.  I  would  think  that  that  would  be  all  that  you  would  need, 
as  long  as  the  NSF  does  provide  the  information  upon  which  Con* 
gress  can  make  its  decisions  and  appropriations. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  contribution  to  this  process. 

The  second  panel  we  have  this  afternoon  includes 
Dr.  James  Wyngaarden,  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  Dr.  Or^le  Bentley,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 
and  Education  with  the  Department  of  ^^culture;  Samuel  Keller, 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications  with  NASA;  and  Dr.  Trivelpiece,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Energy  Research  with  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  under- 
stand Dr.  Wyngaarden  will  be  joined  by  Dr.  Raub,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate directors  there. 

Well,  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  coming.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset,  written  statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record, 
without  objection,  and  you  can  feel  free  to  focus  and  underline 
points  that  you  would  like  to  emphasize  for  the  record.  We  appreci- 
ate your  coming. 

Why  don't  we  go  through  the  panel  in  the  order  in  which  I  intro- 
duced you  for  the  record,  and  we'll  start  with  Dr.  W)mgaarden 
then. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  B.  WYNGAARDEN,  M.D.,  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIC.^AL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  F.  RAUB, 
M.D.,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  EXTRAMURAL  RESEARCH 
AND  TRAINING;  ORVILLE  C.  BENTLEY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE; SA]V(UEL  W.  KELLER,  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, OFFiCE  OF  SPACE  SCIENCE  AND  APPLIC/iTIONS, 
NASA;  AND  ALVIN  W.  TRIVELPIECE,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Dr.  Wyngaarden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  share  with  you  our  views  on  the 
bill  under  discussion  on  behalf  of  NIH  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Federal 
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agencies  have  received  many  expressions  of  concern  that  deterio- 
rating research  facilities  have  become  a  serious  problem  for  aca- 
demic scientists  and  engineers,  materially  affecting  their  ability  to 
work  competitively  at  the  frontiers  of  scientific  and  engineering 
knowledge. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  investment  in  the  research  facilities  of 
our  universities  has  been  long  deferred  and  demands  attention  if 
we  are  to  preserve  our  preeminence  in  science.  The  proposed  bill 
seeks  to  mandate  this  investment  and  makes  many  interesting  and 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed.  We  certainly  concu 
with  the  intent  of  the  bill.  We  do,  however,  have  some  reservations 
about  some  of  the  specific  mechanisms  and  I  will  come  to  those 
shortly. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  review  a  little  history  of  involve- 
ment in  facilities  construction  by  the  NIH.  Beginning  in  1956, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  legislation  addressed  to  the  research  facil- 
ity needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Health  Research  Facilities  Act  of  1956 
was  one  such  measure.  During  its  14*year  lifespan,  $484  million  in 
matching  funds  was  obligated  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  research  facilities  construction. 

However,  after  1968,  no  further  funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
authority,  which  subsequently  expired  with  its  repeal  in  1974.  TTiis 
left  a  vacuum,  only  partially  filled  by  construction  authorites  in- 
cluded as  sections  of  other  legislation  such  as  the  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971,  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act 
of  1972,  and  the  National  Health  Services  Research,  Health  Statis- 
tics, and  Health  Oare  Technology  Act  of  1978,  the  latter  providing 
construction  authoritv  for  the  National  Eye  Institute.  So  since  that 
time  we've  had  just  these  limited  authorities  in  the  three  Institutes 
for  specific  construction  programs. 

Under  the  National  Cancer  Act  authority,  beginning  in  1971,  and 
still  in  effect,  some  $289  mUlion  in  matching  funds  has  been  obli- 
gated for  construction  through  1985.  Since  1968,  however,  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute  has  obligated  only  $3.3  mil- 
lion for  construction,  and  the  Eye  Institute  in  1982  and  1983,  a 
total  of  $8.3  mUlion  for  construction.  All  of  these  obligations  were 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  be  matched  with  a  like  amount  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds.  Finally,  and  not  often  included  in  assessments  of  Feder- 
al contributions  to  universities'  facilities  needs,  the  NIH  provides 
an  estimated  $70  million  per  year  in  use  allowances  and  deprecia 
tion  costs  to  universities.  These  amounts  are  included  in  indirect 
cost  payments  associated  with  individual  grants. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  fully  realizes  and  supports  the 
need  to  assess  the  requirements  of  university  research  facilities 
before  massive  resources  are  committed  for  construction  and  ren- 
ovation. Research  universities  have  different  expenses  and  needs 
according  to  their  age,  location,  and  areas  of  disciplinary  expertise. 
The  research  potential  of  each  institution  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
dition of  its  research  infrastructure.  We  are  keenly  aware  that 
today's  scientific  investigation  is  next  to  impossible  without  state- 
of-the-art  facilities  and  instrumentation. 

The  realistic  aim  of  any  additional  construction  authority  should 
be  to  complement  the  existing  authorities.  To  ensure  that  any  new 
or  additional  program  enhances  the  stability,  continuity,  and  sus- 
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tained  long-term  effects  of  the  present  programs,  additional  data 
are  needed.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  any  effort  to  address 
the  problem  of  university  research  facilities  should  emphasize  the 
partnership  between  the  Federal  and  local  governments,  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  private  sector. 

There  is  a  consensus  that  a  problem  exists  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties obsolescence.  I  support  the  general  intent  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  address  this  problem.  However,  as  indicaced,  we  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  approach,  and  our  specific  concerns  with 
the  bill  are  these: 

First,  the  10  percent  set-aside  after  the  initial  year  for  which 
funding  is  provided;  second,  the  Imiitation  that  such  a  set-aside 
would  have  on  the  flexibility  to  administer  the  overall  research 
program;  third,  the  fact  that  availability  of  these  funds  is  limited 
to  universities  and  colleges;  fourth,  the  overlap  of  authority  provid- 
ed by  the  bill  with  other  existing  construction  authorities;  fifth,  the 
costs  of  administering  the  program;  and  sixth,  the  reporting  fre- 
quency specified  in  the  bill. 

The  language  of  the  bill  makes  no  provision  for  any  new  funding 
after  the  initial  year,  in  fiscal  1987,  when  startup  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $470  million  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  of 
this  amount,  $200  million  would  be  in  the  DHHS  portion.  For  the 
outyears,  fiscal  1988  through  1996,  funding  for  the  program  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  research  base  as  part  of  the  ageiicies'  reg- 
ular annual  appropriations.  Even  though  provisions  are  made  for 
reducing  the  set-aside  should  the  appropriation  be  reduced,  we 
have  concerns  about  the  effect  the  set-aside  might  have  on  Other 
extramural  research  programs. 

The  reservation  of  funds  on  a  fixed-percentage  basis  would  limit 
administrative  flexibility.  Although  a  fixed  allocation  is  a  poten- 
tials ei  n  tive  way  to  monitor  effect  and  compliance,  it  could,  in 
the  long  i  un,  be  detrimental  by  denying  the  agencies'  flexibi^.ivy  in 
determining  tho  amounts  to  be  reserved  in  any  particular  period. 

The  language  of  the  bill  limits  facilities  modernization  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  This  impacts  only  a  segment,  albeit  a  large  and 
important  one,  of  the  not-for-profit  institutions  that  perform  re- 
search. In  1984,  for  example,  75  percent  of  NIH  extramural  funds 
went  to  colleges  and  universities,  but  19  percent  went  to  other  non- 
profit institutions  su'^Ii  as  independent  hospitals  and  research  insti- 
tutes, which  are  mcyor  contributors  to  our  Nation's  research  effort. 
No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  eligibility  of  these  oiiganiza- 
tions  and  they  are  no  less  wanting  with  respect  to  facilities  renova- 
tion. In  fact,  our  current  system  of  funding  through  the  indirect 
coQt  mechanism  does  not  aiscriminat.e  against  these  independent 
research  organizations.  In  my  printed  testimony  there  is  also  some 
further  comment  about  tiie  overlap  of  existing  construction  au- 
thorities. I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  finS  comments  about 
the  concern  about  the  additional  costs  required  to  administer  and 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  program,  to  conduct  reviews,  site 
visits,  grants  management,  and  so  forth.  During  a  period  of  con- 
tinuing budget  and  manpower  constraints,  this  could  prove  to  be  a 
particularly  vexing  problem. 

Corollary  to  the  above  is  the  frequency  of  reporting  on  the  imple- 
mentation and  the  effect  of  the  bill.  Reports  £ire  required  to  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Congress  pvery  2  years.  Although  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  bears  the  brunt  of  this  responsibility,  it  would  be 
carried  out  in  coi\junction  with  the  other  Federal  agencies.  We 
would  prefer  perhaps  a  5-year  basis  or  an  alternating  cycle  over 
several  years  and  institutions. 

I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  and  the 
committee  might  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  B.  Wyngaarden  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  DF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  AM  PLEASED  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY  TD  SHARE  WITH  YOU  MY  VIEWS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  DUR 
UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILITIES.    AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THESE 
FACILITIES  Af:9  THE  EXTENT  DF  THE  NEED  FOR  THEIR  REPLACEMENT  AND  RENOVATION 
HAS  BEEN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CONSIDERABLE  DISCUSSION,  AND  RECENT  STUDIES  HAVE 
RAISED  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THEIR  ADEQUACY.    FEDERAL  AGENCIES  HAVE  RECEIVED  MANY 
EXPRESSIONS  OF  CONCERN  THAT  DETERIORATING  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  HAVE  BECOME  A 
SERIOUS  PROBLEM  FOR  ACADEMIC  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS,  MATERIALLY  AFFECTING 
THEIR  ABILITY  TO  WORK  COMPETITIVELY  AT  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
thtilNEERING  KNOWLEDGE.    IN  APRIL  1984,  AN  AO  ^  INTERAGENCY  STEERING 
COMMITTED  COMPRISING  THE  DOD,  NIH,  DOE,  USDA,  AND  NSF  OBTAINED  5-YEAR 
CONSTRUCTION  PLANS  FROM  25  INSTITUTIONS.    ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THESE  PLANS,  THE 
LEVEL  OF  POTENTIAL  EXPENDITURE  WAS  ESTIMATED.    ALTHOUGH  LIMITED  IN  SCOPE, 
THE  EFFORT  PROVIDES  US  WITH  A  SENSE  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  PLANS  uf  SOME  OF  OUR 
UNIVERSITIES. 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  DOUBT  THAT  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  OF  OUR 
UNIVERSITIES  HAS  BEEN  LONG  DEFERRED  AND  DEMANDS  ATTENTION  IF  WE  ARE  TO 
PRESERVE  OUR  PREEMINENCE  IN  SCIENCE.    THE  PROPOSED  BILL,  H.R.  2823,  SEEKS  TO 
MANDATE  THIS  INVESTMEPiT.    WE  CONCUR  WITH  THE  INTENT  OF  THE  BILL.    WE  DO  NU 
FAVOR  THE  MECHANISMS  WITHIN  THIS  BILL  AND  CANNOT  SUPPORT  IT  IN  ITS  PRE'^ENT 
FORM. 
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BEGINNING  IN  1956,  THERE  WAS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  LEGISLATION  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
RESEARCH  FACILITY  NEEDS  OF  THE  NATION.    THE  HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  ACT 
OF  1956  (P.L.  84*835)  WAS  ONE  SUCH  MEASURE.    DURING  ITS  14-YEAR  LIFESPAN. 
$434  MILLION  IN  MATCHING  FUNDS  WAS  08LIGATED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  FOR  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION.    AFTER  1968,  NO  FURTHER  FUNDS 
WERE  APPROPRIATED  FOR  THIS  AUTHORITY.  WHICH  SUBSEQUENTLY  EXPIRED  WITH  ITS 
REPEAL  IN  1974.    THIS  LEFT  A  VACUUM,  ONLY  PARTIALLY  FILLED  BY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORITIES  CARRIED  AS  PARTS  OF  OTHER  LEGISLATION,  SUCH  AS:    THE  NATIONAL 
CANCER  ACT  OF  1971  (P.L.  92-218);  THE  NATIONAL  HEART  ACT  OF  1948  (P.L. 
80-655):  THE  NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL,  LUNG.  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OF  1972  (P.L. 
92-423);  AND  THE  HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH,  HEALTH  STATISTICS,  AND  HEALTH 
CARE  TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF  1978  (P.L.  95-623),  THE  LATTER  PROVIDING  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE. 

UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER  ACT  AUTHORITY,  BEGINNING  IN  1971  AND  STILL  IN 
EFFECT,  SOME  $289  MILLION  IN  MATCHING  FUNDS  HAS  BEEN  OBLIGATED  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  THROUGH  1985.    ^INCE  1968,  $3.3  MILLION  HAS  BEEN  OBLIGATED  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  BY  THE  NATIONAL  HEART,  LtJNG,  AND  BLOOD  INSTITUTE.    UNDER  A 
SPECIFIC  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE  FOR  "A  PROGRAM  OF 
GRANTS  FOR  PUBLIC  AND  NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  VISION  RESEARCH  FACILITIES"  IN 
FY  1979  AND  STILL  IN  EFFECT,  FUNDS  WERE  OBLIGATED  IN  FY  1982  IN  THE  .WUNT 
OF  $5  MILLION  AND  IN  FY  1985  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  $3.3  MILLION.    ALL  OF  THESE 
OBLIGATIONS  WERE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  GRANTS  TO  8E  MATCHED  WITH  A  LIKE  AMOUNT  OF 
NON-FEDERAL  FUNDS.    FINALLY,  AND  OFTEN  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  ASSESSMENTS  OF 
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FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNIVERSITIES*  FACILITIES  NEEDS,  THE  NIH  PROVIDES  AN 
ESTIMATED  |70  MILLION  PER  YEAR  IN  USE  ALLOWANCES  AND  DEPRECIATION  COSTS  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITIES.    THESE  AMOUNTS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  INDIRECT  COST  PAYMENTS 
ASSOCIATED  WIT'^  EACH  GRANT. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  FULLY  REALIZES  AND  SUPPORTS  THE  NEED  TO 
ASSESS  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FACILIHES  BEFORE  MASSIVE 
RESOURCES  ARE  COMMITTED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RENOVATION.  RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITIES  HAVE  DIFFERENT  EXPENSES  AND  NEEDS  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  AGE, 
LOCATION    AND  AREAS  OF  DISCIPLINARY  EXPERTISE.    THE  RESEARCH  POTENTIAL  OF 
EACH  INS.'ITUTION  IS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  ITS  RESEARCH 
INFRASTRUCTURE,  THAT  IS,  PEOPLE,  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES.    WE  ARE  KEENLY 
AUARE  THAT  "^ODAY^S  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  IS  NEXT  TO  IMPOSSIBLE  WITHOU'^ 
STATE-OF-THE-ART  FACILITIES  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

THE  REALISTIC  AIM  OF  ANY  ADDITIONAL  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORITY  SHOULD  BE  TO 
COMPLEMENT  THE  EXISTING  AUTHORITIES.    TO  ENSURE  THAT  ANY  NEW  OR  ADDITIONAL 
PROGRAM  ENHANCES  THE  STABILITY,  CONTINUITY,  AND  SUSTAINED  LONG-TERM  EFFECTS 
OF  THE  PRESENT  PROGRAMS,  ADDITIONAL  DATA  ARE  NEEDED.    IT  SHOULD  ALSO  BE 
POINTED  OUT  THAT  ANY  EFFORT  TO  ADDRESS  THE  PROBLfH  OF  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  SHOULD  EMPHASIZE  THE  PAPTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS,  THE  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR. 
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THERE  APPEARS  TO  BE  A  GROWING  CONSENSUS  THAT  A  PROBLEM  EXISTS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  FACILITIES  OBSOLESCENCE.    THUS,  WHILE  I  SUPPORT  THE  GENERAL  INTENT  OF  THE 
PROPOSED  LEGISLATION,  I  HAVE  SERIOUS  RESERVATIONS  ABOUT  THE  APPROACH.  OUR 
SPECIFIC  CONCERNS  WITH  THE  BILL  ARE  THESE:    (1)  THE  10  PERCENT  SET-ASIDE 
AFTER  THE  INITIAL  »"^AR  FOR  WHICH  FUNDING  IS  PROVIDED;  (2)  THE  LIMITATION 
THAT  SUCH  A  SET-ASIDE  WOULD  HAVE  ON  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  ADMINISTER  THE 
OVERALL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM;  (3)  THE  FACT  THAT  AVAILABILITY  OF  THESE  FUNDS  IS 
LIMITED  TO  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES;  (4)  THE  OVERLAP  OF  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED 
BY  THE  BILL  WITH  OTHER  EXISTING  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORITIES;  (5)  THE  COSTS  OF 
ADMINISTERING  THE  PROGRAM;  AND  (6)  THE  REPORTING  FREQUENCY  SPECIFIED  IN  THE 
BILL. 

(1)  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  BILL  MAKES  NO  PROVISION  FOR  ANY  NEW  FUNDING  AFTER 
THE  INITIAL  YEAR,  FY  1987,  WHEN  "START-UP"  FUNDS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  $470 
MILLION  (THE  DHHS  PORTION  IS  J200  MILLION)  ARE  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE 
APPROPRIATED.    FOR  THE  OUT  YEARS,  FY  1988  THROUGH  FY  1996,  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  INCORPORATED  INTO  THE  RESEARCH  BASE  AS  PART  OF  THE 
AGENCIES*  REGULAR  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS.    EVEN  THOUGH  PROVISIONS  ARE  MADE 
FOR  REDUCING  THE  SET-ASIDE  SHOULD  THE  APPROPRIATION  BE  REDUCED— REDUCING  IT 
TO  ZERO  SHOULD  THE  APPROPRIATION  BE  REDUCED  BY  10  PERCENT  OR  MORE -WE  HAVE 
GRAVE  CONCERNS  ABOUT  THE  EFFECT  THE  SET-ASIDE  MIGHT  HAVE  ON  OTHER  EXTRAMURAL 
RESEARCH  PROGRAMS. 

(2)  RESERVATION  OF  FUNDS  ON  A  FIXEO  PERCENTAGE  BASIS  WOULD  LIMIT 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  FLEXIBILITY.    ALTHOUGH  A  FIXED  ALLOCATION  IS  A  POTEN^ALLY 
EFFECTIVE  WAY  TO  MONITOR  EFFECT  AND  COMPLIANCE,  IT  COULD,  IN  THE  LONG  RUN, 
BE  DETRIMENTAL  BY  DENYING  THE  AGENCIES  FLEXIBILITY  IN  DETERMINING  THE 
AMOUNTS  TO  BE  RESERVED  IN  ANY  PARTICULAR  PERIOD. 

(3)  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  BILL  LIMITS  FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION  TO  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES.    THIS  IMPACTS  ONLY  A  SEGMENT,  ALBEIT  A  LARGE  AND  IMPORTANT 
ONE,  OF  THE  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  PERFORM  RESEARCH.    IN  1984,  75 
PERCENT  OF  NIH  EXTRAMURAL  FUNDS  WENT  TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES,  BUT  19 
PERCENT  WENT  TO  OTHER  NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS,  SUCH  AS  INDEPENDENT  HOSPITALS 
AND  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES,  WHICH  ARE  MAJOR  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  OUR  NATION*S 
RESEARCH  EFFORT.    NO  PROVISION  HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  THE  ELIGIBILITY  OF  THESE 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THEY  ARE  NO  LESS  WANTING  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FACILITIES 
RENOVATION.    IN  FACT,  OUR  CURRENT  SYSTEM  OF  FUNDING  THROUGH  THE  INDIRECT 
COST  MECHANISM  DOES  NOT  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  THESE  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

(4)  THERE  IS  CONCERN  WITH  THE  MATTER  OF  OVERLAP  WITH  OTHER  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORITIES  CURRENTLY  IN  EFFECT.    THESE  INCLUDE: 

(a)  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER  ACT  OF  1971  (P.L.  92-218),  WHICH  PROVIDES  AUTHORITY 
FOR  THE  NCI  TO  MAKE  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS. 

(b)  THE  NATIONAL  HEART  ACT  OF  1948  (PUBLIC  LAW  80-655),  WHICH  AUTHORIZED  THE 
EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  GRANTS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES  FOR 
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RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  HEART  DISEASES;  AND  THE  NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL, 
LUNG  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OF  1972  (PUBLIC  LAW  94-423),  WHICH  AUTHORIZED  THE 
EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS  FOR  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL,  LUNG,  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES. 

(C)  THE  HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH,  HEALTH  STATISTICS,  AND  HEALTH  CARE 
TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF  1978  (P.L.  95-623),  WHICH  AMENDED  THE  PUBLIC  HF\LTH 
SERVICE  ACT  "TO  CARRY  OUT  A  PROGRAM  OF  GRANTS  FOR  PUBLIC  AND  NONPROFIT 
PRIVATE  VISION  RESEARCH  FACILITIES." 

(5)  THERE  IS  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  REQUIRED  TO  ADMINISTER  AND 
CARRY  OUT  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROGRAM  (TO  CONDUCT  REVIEWS,  SITE  VISITS, 
GRANTS  MANAGEMENT.  ETC.).    DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  CONTINUING  BUDGET  AND  MANPOWER 
CONSTRAINTS,  THIS  CDULD  PROVE  TO  BE  A  PARTICULARLY  VEXING  PROBLEM. 

(6)  COROLLARY  TO  THE  THE  ABOVE  IS  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  REPORTING  ON  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BILL.    REPORTS  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  BE 
SUBMIHED  TO  THE  CONGRESS  EVERY  TWO  YEARS.    THOUGH  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  BEARS  THE  BRUNT  OF  THIS  RESPONSIBILITY,  IT  WOULD  BE  CARRIED  OUT 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  CTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES.    IT  WOULD  BE  PREFERABlE  THAT 
THIS  BE  OONE  ON  A  5-YEAR  BASIS,  OR  ON  AN  ALTERNATING  CYCLE  OVER  SEVERAL 
YEARS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  RESPOND  TO  ANY  QUESTIONS  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  MAY  HAVE. 
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Mr.  Waijgren.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Wyngaarden. 
We  go  then  to  Dr.  Bentley. 

Dr.  Bentley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
to  participate  in  this  panel. 

My  responsibility  as  Assistant  Seci^tary  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  to  do  with  the  coordination  of  research  and  exten- 
sion activities  and,  in  so  doing,  I  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
land  grant  universities,  especially  the  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  that  have  been  a  part  of  the  Second  Morrill  Act  of 
1890. 

The  avenue  for  the  Department  for  this  interaction  is  through 
two  agencies:  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  that  adminis- 
ters formula  agriculture  research  funds,  and  the  Exteiision  Service 
that  administers  formula  agriculture  Extension  Service  funds. 
There  is,  in  the  normal  course  of  the  administration  of  these  grant 
funds,  a  number  of  joint  planning  activities  and  interactions  that 
deal  with  the  subject  of  the  capacities  of  these  institutions  to  sup- 
port programs  that  deal  with  research  and  education  needs  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  and  other  parts  of  our  food  and 
fiber  svstem.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  we  are  much  concerned 
with  the  capacities  of  these  institutions  to  meet  the  changing  and 
challenging  needs  for  research  and  education  in  the  agricultural 
and  food  sciences. 

As  wb  analyze  reports  in  these  institutions  and  meet  with  them, 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  facing  serious  difficulties  in  providing  the 
kinds  of  phj^ical  resources  needed  to  maintain  their  m*ograms  at  a 
high  level  of  scientific  and  technical  effectiveness.  The  increased 
costs  of  scientific  instrumentation  and  the  need  to  renovate  facili- 
ties is  placing  severe  strains  on  existing  budgets,  although  I  must 
say  that  there  has  been  a  valiant  effort  on  the  pairt  of  many  States 
to  provide  new  facilities  and  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  state-of- 
the-art  scientific  instrumentation. 

As  the  committee  is  well  aware,  there  are  numerous  studies  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  others  that  indicate  that 
there  are  mcgor  shortcomings  of  university  and  college  based  re- 
search facilities  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  shortage  of 
equipment,  and  especially  state-of-the-art  equipment,  is  difl!cult  to 
maintain  in  these  university^primarily  university  laboratories. 
This  is  true  for  agriculture  as  well.  I  want  to  point  this  out,  that  it 
applies  to  agriculture,  to  the  food  industry,  to  forestry,  and,  of 
course,  in  our  definition  of  agriculture  we're  talking  aboi  t  the  fiber 
production  capacity  of  this  country  as  well. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  the  discussions  aimed  at  finding  a  solution  to  these  kinds  of 
needs  and  to  be  sure  that  we  will  modernize  and  improve  ihe  re- 
search facilities  in  our  U.S.  colleges  and  universities.  I  must  add  to 
that  not  only  the  research  capacity  but  the  ability  to  provide  edu- 
cation grants,  especially  at  the  graduate  level. 

We  have,  though,  some  reservation  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill,  FIR.  2823,  and  we  want  to  discuss  some  of  them  in  the  course 
of  my  statement.  This  statement  is  similar  to  ones  that  have  been 
made  by  others  that  have  made  presentations.  I  will  not  go  into 
them  in  any  detail. 
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I  would  rather  move  now  to  some  comments  that  are  more  apro- 
pos to  agriculture,  the  Department  of  A^culture.  We've  had  a 
long  history  of  cooperative  prograniS  with  colleges  and  universities. 
This  support  to  universities  for  agricultural  research  goes  back  to 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  an  act  that  is  still  important  today.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  can  be  used  for  research  equipment 
and  facilities,  but  in  recent  years  they  have  been  generally  used  for 
program  support.  In  1963,  the  Congress  authoriz^  special  funding 
for  research  facilities  at  the  State  Experiment  Stations  under 
Public  Law  88-74.  Modest  facilities  funding  was  made  available 
under  this  authority  through  1970. 

As  with  most  facilities  funding  programs  in  that  period,  there 
were  no  funds  made  available  after  1970.  For  more  flexibility  in  re- 
search facilities  funding,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  request- 
ing as  a  part  of  its  1985  farm  bill,  now  under  discussi^^n  in  the  Con- 
gress, an  amendment  to  the  law  that  would  make  it  {.ossible  to  ac- 
complish much  of  what  is  proposed  in  H.H.  2823.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  broaden  the  base  of  eligible  institutions,  author- 
ize Federal  grant  funds  on  a  matching  basis,  and  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  flexibility  to  make  funds  available  to  the  .  .*eas  of 
greatest  need  and  potentieJ.  We  believe  t'  .t  the  opportunities  for 
appl3ring  funds  to  the  facilities  needs  of  our  universities  and  col- 
leges in  agriculture  would  be  addressed  through  the  provisions  of 
an  amended  Public  Law  88-74.  This  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  balance  the  benefits  of  programs  versus  facilities  at  any  given 
time  for  the  greatest  payoff  to  the  Nation  and  with  the  implication 
for  the  research  and  education  programs  conducted  there. 

I  would  also  want  to  mention  a  special  program  funding  that's 
made  available — first  available  m  fiscal  year  1983— by  the  Depart- 
ment, which  has  provided  $10  million  annually  to  the  historicallv 
black  land  grant  universities  and  Tuskegee  Institute  for  research 
facilities.  It  is  expected  that  the  program  will  provide  a  total  of  $50 
million  over  5  years  to  assist  these  institutions  in  developing  their 
research  capacity.  In  this  connection,  there  is  not  a  matoh  require- 
ment for  this  funding  from  tke  institutions,  and  it  is  a  fund  set- 
aside  in  addition  to  funds  that  are  made  available  for  support  of 
research. 

I  could  add  more  detail  but  I  think  that  the  matter  of  looking  at 
the  facilities  and  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  provide  up-to-date 
facilities  and  to  provide  state-of-the-ai  t  equipment  is  important  to 
the  well-being  of  our  agricultural  research  and  extension  education 
programs,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to  the  Department  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Congress  in  any  way  we  can  to  find  answers  to 
these  kinds  of  questions. 

We  agree  with  the  basic  approach  that  is  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  infrastructure  for  research  in  our  universities,  and  concur  with 
the  intent  of  the  bill.  However,  we  believe  the  flexibility  in  the  pro 
posed  amendments  to  Public  Law  88-74,  or  can  be  referred  to  as 
the  1985  farm  bill,  would  better  meet  the  needs  in  agricultuial  re- 
search. Therefore,  we  do  not  favor  the  pasf '^'re  of  2823. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  and 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Orville  G.  Bentley  follows:] 
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I  AM  OrvILLE  G.  BtNTLEY,  ASSISTAKT  SECRETARY  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  major  part  of     RESPONSiBiLriuO  for 

RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION  POLICY  AND  COORDINATION  i*OR  THE  DEPARTMENT  INVOLVES 

interaction  with  THE  Nation's  Land-grant  Universities,  including  the 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890.   The  avenue  for  this  interaction  is  through  two 

DEPARTMENTAL  AGENCIES:    THE  COOPERATIVE  StATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE  THAT  ADMINISTERS 
formula  AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  FUNDS,  AND  THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  THAT  ADMINISTERS 
FORMULA  AGRICULTURE  EXTENSION  FUNDS.    ThERE  IS,  IN  THE  NORMAL  COURSE  O- 
ADMINISTERIN6  THE  GRANTS  PROGRAMS  THROUGH  THESE  TWO  AGENCIES,  A  GREAF  DEAL  l)F 
JOINT  PLANNING  AND  INTERACTION  CONCERNING  THE  CAPACITIES  OF  THESl    ^  ITUTI0K<5 
TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS,  AND  OTHER  COMPONENTS 
OF  OUR  FOOD  AND  FIBER  SYSTEM.    We  ARE  MUCH  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  CAPACITIES  OF 
THESE  INSTITUTIONS  TO  MEET  THE  CHANGING  AND  CHALLENGING  NEEDS  FOR  RESEAR 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  SCIENCES. 

As  WE  ANALYZE  REPORTS  FROM  THESE  INSTITUTIONS,  IT  IS      UND^    ^LY  CLEAR  THAT  THEY 
ARE  FACING  SERIOUS  DIFFICULTIES  IN  PROVIDING  IHE  KINPS    *  PHY.  CAL  RESOURCES 
NEEDED  TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR  PROGRAMS  AT  A  HIGH  LEVEL  OF  SCIfc      '"I    AND  TECHNICAL 
EFFECTIVENESS.    ThE  INCREASED  COSTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT     ^  AND  THE  NEEF 
TO  RENOVATE.  FACILITIES  IS  PLACING  SEVEP*^  STRAINS  ON  EXISTING  l      -TS,  >L^H''jGH 
THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  VALIANT  EFFORT  BY  MAt^Y  STATES  TO  PROVIDE  NEW  BUi.  ^^No'^  AND  TO 
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ASSIST  IN  THE  PURCHASE  OF  STATE-OF-THE-ART  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTATION-  NUMEROUS 
STUDIES  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SciENCE  FOUNDATION  AND  OTHERS  INDICATE  THAT  r  .   CJ=  THE 
MAJOR  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE "BASED  RESEARCH  IN  THE  UnIj-^  SPATES 
IS  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT  AND  THE  INABILITY  TO  MAINTAIN  MODERN, 
UP-TO-DATE  LABORATORIES.    ThIS  I?  TRUE  FOR  THOSE  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  CONDUCT 

research  in  agriculture,  food,  and  forestry,  as  well.  a  comprehensive  study 
conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  division  of  agriculture  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-grant  Colleges  (NASULGC)  to 

DEVELOP  A  program- INITIATIVE  IN  BIOTECHNOLOGY  CONCLUDED  THAf  ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR 
NEEDS  TO  IMPLEMENT  THIS  PROGRAM  WOULD  Bt  A  SUBSTANTIAL  INVESTMENT  IN  SPECIALIZED 
EQUIPMENT  AND  IN  M0DERP!2;iNG  FACILITIES.    ThIS  INITIATIVE,  COMPLETED  IN  1984, 
IDENTIFIED  A  $70  MIUION  PROGRAM^  OF  WHICH  ONE'THIRD  WAS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
SPECIALIZED  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  FOR  THE  KIND  OF  SOPHISTICATED  RESEARCH  THAT  IS 
CALLED  FOR  TO  EVALUATE  THE  POTENTIAL  OF  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BIOTECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the 

DISCUSSION  aimed  AT  EXPLORING  MECHANISMS  FOR  MODERNIZING  THE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
IN  U.S.  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.    HowEVER,  WE  HAVE  RESERVATIONS  WITH  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL  UNDER  DISCUSSION,  H.R.  2823,  THAT  I  WILL  WANT  TO  DISCUSS 
IN  MY  STATEMENT  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE. 
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The  concept  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  au  ex'^'wiural  research  funding  being  set 
aside  for  facilities  and  equipment  would  remove  opportunity  for  federal  agencies 

TO  MAKH  REASONED  JUDGEMLNTS-     It  SEEMS  HIGHLY  UNLIKELY  THAT  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  OVERALL  RESEARCH  ENTERPRISE  VWULD  FIT  AN  ARBITRARY 
DIVISION  BETXEEN  PR0GRM1  AND  FACILITIES-    NOREOVER^  V€  ARE  STIU  LEFT  WITH  THE 
IMPRESSION  THAT^  WITH  TIME^  THE  FACILITIES  PROVISION  WOULD  COMPETE  TOR  FUNDS 
THAT  WOULD  OTHERWISE  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  PROGRAM- 

We  HAVE  FURTHER  RESERVATIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROVISION  FOR  AT  LEAST  15  PERCENT  OF  THE 
FUNDS  TO  BE  RESERVED  FOR  FACILITY  PROGRAMS  AT  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
RECEIVING  LESS  THAN  $2  MIUION  IN  FEDERAL  RSP  SUPPORT-    SOME  SPECIAL  PROVISION 
FOR  EMERGING  INSTITUTIONS  MAY  BE  APPROPRIATE^  BUT  IT  IS  UNLIKELY  THAN  AN 
ARBITRARY  PERCENTAGE  AND  THRESHOLD  FUNDING  LEVEL  WILL  EFFFCT  THE  BEST  MIX  IN 
THIS  REGARD- 

ThE  DEP.JITMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  MAS  A  LONG  HISTORY  OF  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  WITH 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES-    SUPPORT  TO  UNIVERSITIES  FOP  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
GOES  BACK  TO  THE  HATCH  ACT  OF  1887,  AN  ACT  THAT  IS  STIU  IMPORTANT  TODAY-  FuNDS 
APPROPRIATED  UNDER  THIS  Aa  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  RESEARCH  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES, 
BUT  IN  RECENT  YEARS  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  MORF  GENERALLY  USED  FOR  PROGRAM  SUPPORT-  In 

1963  THE  Congress  authorized  special  funding  for  research  facilities  at  th^ 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  Public  Law  88-74-  Modest  facilities 

funding  was  made  available  under  this  authority  through  1970-    As  WITH  MOST 
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FACILITIES  FUHDIKG  PROGRAMS  OF  THAT  PERIOD,  THERE  WERE  MO  FUNDS  MAPC  AVAILABLE 
AFTtR  1970.    For  MORE  FLEXIBILITY  IN  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  FUNDING,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AgRICU'.TURE  AS  A  PART  Oh  ITS  1985  FaRM  BILL  HAS  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  PuBLIC 

Law  88-74  that  would  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  much  of  what  is  proposed  in 
H.R.  2823.  The  proposed  amendments  would  broaden  the  base  of  eligible 

institutions,  authorize  federal  grant  funds  on  a  matching  basis,  AND  GIVE  THE 

Secretary  of  agriculture  flexibility  to  make  funds  available  to  the  areas  of 

GREATEST  NEED  AND  POTENTIAL.    We  BELIFVE  THAT  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  APPLYING 
FUNDS  TO  THE  FACILITIES  NEEDS  OF  OUR  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  IN  AGRICULTURE 
WOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  THROUGH  THF.  PROVISIONS  OF  AN  AMENDED  RjBLIC  Law  88-74-  ThIS 
BILL  WOULD  ALLOW  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  BALANCE  THE  BENEFITS  OF  PROGRAM 
VERSUS  FACILITIES  AT  ANY  GIVEN  TIME  FOR  THE  GREATEST  PAYOFF  TO  THE  NaTPN- 

Through  a  special  program  first  funded  in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  providing  $10  million  annually  to  the  historically  black 
lano-grant  universities  and  Tuskegee  Institutf  for  research  facilities.   It  is 
expected  that  the  program  wia  provide  a  to.al  of  $50  miuion  over  five  years  to 
assist  these  institutions  to  develop  their  research  capacity. 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  continue  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  agriculture.  The  universities  carry  out  more  than  60T  of  the 

PUBLICLY  SUPPORTED  AGRICULTURAL  ."^psEARCH.  ThE  StATES  THEMSELVES  ARE  THE  BIGGEST 
CONTRIB'JTOR  to  the  support  for  this  research  but  the  work  is  all  CARRIED  OUT 
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PART  OF  A  MATIONAl.  NETWORK  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  SUPPORT  OF  AGRICULTURE-    ThE  StATE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  work  jointly  with  the  department  of  agriculture 

AND  the  private  SECTOR  IN  SEHING  THEIR  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES  AND  ALLOCATING  THEIR 

resources.  They  are  a  very  significant  resource  for  U.S.  agriculture.  The 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMS  ARE  ALSO  THE  TRAINING  GROUND  FOR  SCIENTISTS  TO  WORK  IN  THE 

Federal  government  and  in  the  private  sector  as  well  as  in  the  university 
system.   The  health  and  vitality  of  the  agricultural  research  programs  of  the 
U.S.  universities  and  coluges  are  critical  to  tjc  well-being  of  agriculture. 
For  this  reason  vc  are  particularly  interested  in  insuring  a  healthy 
infrastructure  for  those  programs  including  research  facilities  and  equipment. 

To  help  us  determine  where  the  needs  and  opportunities  are  greatest  the 
Cooperative  Statc  Research  Service  has  recently  requested  each  of  our 
cooperating  universities  to  provide  us  with  updated  information  on  their 
facilities  programs. 

In  conclusion^  I  want  to  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  focusing  'ttent»on  on 

these  important  ISSUEb'    WiE  AGREE  THAT  THERE  IS  NEED  FOR  STRENGTHENING  OF  THE 
INFRASTRUCTURE  FOR  RESEARCH  AT  OUR  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  AND  CONCUR  WITH  THE 
INTENT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BILL.    HoWEVER^  WE  BELIEVE  THE  FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  PuBLIC  Law  88*74  WOULD  BETTER  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH*    THEREFORE^  WE  DO  NOT  FAVOR  PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  2823. 

Mr.  Chairman^  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement^  I  will  be  happy  to  respond 

TO  ANY  QUESTIONS  THE  SuBCOMMIHEE  MAY  HAVE. 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Well  go  then  to  Mr.  Keller. 

Mr.  Keller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  provide  the  full  statement  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology,  on  the  University  R^arch  Facilities  Revi- 
talization  Act  of  1985,  H.R.  2823. 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  today's  hearings  about  the  condi- 
tion and  future  needs  of  university  and  college  research  laborato- 
ries and  equipment.  Much  of  the  success  which  we  have  achieved 
in  NASA  can  be  traced  to  the  cooperative,  productive  relationships 
we  have  nurtured  over  the  past  27  years  with  our  research  part- 
ners in  other  Federal  laboratories,  in  nonprofit  research  institu- 
tions and  industrial  organizations,  and  in  the  universities.  Central 
to  NASA's  success  has  been  our  ability  to  independently  manage 
our  resources  among  and  within  such  disparate  institutions.  For 
some  time  now,  we  have  recognized  the  si^^iificant  problems  of  ob- 
solete laboratory  equipment  within  the  university  community.  We 
also  recognize  that  university  research  facilities  modernization  is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  NASA's  research  program. 
However,  we  feel  strongly  that  funding  processes  for  laboratory 
equipment  and  facilities  cannot  be  separated  from  current  NASA 
management  processes  used  in  selecting  an^  supporting  university 
research  projects  in  general. 

The  bill  under  discussion  today  would  establish  a  special  pool  of 
funds  to  finance  the  modernization  and  replacement  of  equipment 
and  facilities  in  university  and  college  laboratories  through  univer- 
sity research  laboratory  modernization  programs. 

Although  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legi^ation  is  worthy,  the  bill 
would  place  severe  restrictions  on  NA^JA's  flexibility  and  could 
negatively  impact  both  the  accomplishment  of  our  research  mission 
and  NASA's  support  of  research  at  universities.  Presently,  it  is  not 
clear  to  NASA  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  achieve  its  in- 
tended obiectives. 

In  fiscal  1984  approximately  $220  million  went  to  the  support  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  fiscal 
year  1986  are  $260  million  and  $300  million  respectively.  NASA 
does  not  identify  a  specific  line  item  in  the  budget  for  sponsored 
efforts  at  universities  and  colleges,  but  rather  determines  overall 
research  programs  for  a  given  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing necessary  for  each  program.  The  identification  and  funding  of 
such  research  programs  are  made  on  a  mission-need  basis  and  not 
in  terms  of  the  ultimate  performers.  NASA  then  determines  which 
aspects  of  its  mission  can  best  be  met  by  in-house  capabilities  and 
which  are  best  conducted  by  universities,  industries,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, or  other  Government  agencies.  During  fiscal  year  1984, 
$220  million  was  delegated  to  colleges  and  universities,  of  which 
approximately  10  percent  or  $22  million  was  spent  on  the  develop- 
ment and/or  replacement  of  equipment.  In  fiscied  year  1986  this  re- 
placement of  ec^uiproent  is  estimated  at  $25  million,  and  approxi- 
mately $30  nillion  is  projected  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1986 
based  on  the  President  s  budget  request. 
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The  issue  of  maintaining  first-class  laboratory  research  equip- 
ment is  an  important  one,  and  NASA,  in  concert  with  governmen- 
tal and  private  organizations,  is  addressing  it  While  there  is  no  ex- 
plicit provision  in  the  budget  for  updating  university  laboratories 
and  equipment,  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the  R&D  Pro- 
gram is  to  support  university  research  groups  in  a  manner  that  in- 
cludes provisions  for  research  equipment 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  we  support  universities  not 
only  in  the  Research  and  Analysis  Prc^am,  but  also  in  our  flight 
programs.  When  we  select  teams  for  our  flight  programs  they  are, 
in  fact,  also  funded  for  calibration  and  test  equipment  and  data 
processing  equipment  This  source  of  funds  allows  significant  up- 
grading of  lal>oratory  equpment  in  universities  participating  in  the 
flight  program.  To  illustrate  this,  I  would  like  to  give  an  example. 

The  Upper  Atmospheric  Research  Satellite  Program  is  a  mcgor 
Office  of  Space  Science  Applications  Flight  Program.  The  principal 
invest^ators  in  this  program  will  each  be  furnished  with  a  remote 
an-^lysis  computer  to  conduct  their  research.  Thus,  each  of  several 
universities— and  they  include  Michigan,  Colorado,  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute,  Texas,  the  University  of  Washington,  and  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology— will  receive  a  significant  computer  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  the  research.  Hie  capability  will  remain  with 
the  universities  after  completion  of  the  project. 

Another  example  within  the  Office  of  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Technolc^  is  the  building  of  a  unique  facility  at  MIT  to  obtain 
useful  parametric  information  about  material  damping  and  tran- 
siet  decay  of  a  specimen  while  in  motion  under  zero  G  and  in 
vacuum. 

University  centers  of  excellence  have  been  established  at  six  uni- 
versities to  develop  expertise  and  to  establish  facilities  and  equip- 
ment in  emerging  fields  such  as  composite  and  ceramic  materials, 
computer  sciences,  and  artificial  intelligence.  Grants  to  these  cen- 
ters average  $500,000  per  year  per  school. 

^  In  sur^mary,  NASA  supports  many  of  the  principles  inherent  in 
the  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985.  I 
think  it  is  clear  fi-om  my  remarks  that  through  NASA-sponsored 
research,  we  are  currently  supporting  university  modernization  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  mission  needs  and  our  budget  How- 
ever, in  a  period  of  national  budget  constraint,  NASA  has  serious 
reservations  about  any  approach  that  would  restrict  our  flexibility 
to  make  sound  programatic  decisions  which  we  feel  are  in  the  na- 
tional best  interests  of  accomplishing  our  mission.  We  also  believe 
that  a  new  set-aside  program  would  result,  in  the  long  term,  in  de- 
creased funding  to  meet  our  research  objectives. 

Additionally,  a  separate  approach  to  alleviating  the  problem 
through  set-aside  programs  in  numerous  agencies  would  increase 
the  overall  institutional  costs  for  administration  and  control. 
NASA  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  modernize  university  labora- 
tory equipment  and  facilities  and  we  will  continue  to  focus  our  ef- 
forts on  the  problem  throu^  our  traditional  university  sponsored 
research.  The  proposed  legislation  would  not,  in  NASA's  view,  im- 
prove the  current  situation.  Therefore,  we  do  not  support  H.R.  2328 
in  its  present  form. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  questions  the  subcommittee  may  have. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Samuel  W.  Keller  follows:] 
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Statement  of 

Mr,  Sanuel  W.  Keller 
I>)pu^  Associate  Administrator 


Office  of  Sgao»  Science  and  Applications 


NATIONAL  AERONAirnCS  AND  SPACE  ACMINISTRTTICM  (NASA) 
before  the 

SubcGnnittee  on  Science,  Research,  and  l>e<dinology 
Ccnnittee  on  Science  and  Technology 
U«S«  House  of  Representatives 

Mr*  Chainnan  and  Nmbers  of  the  SdbcoDnittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportuni^  to  testify  before  the 
Suboomniittee  on  Science,  Research,  and  Technology  on  the 
University  Researdi  Facilities  Pevitalization  Act  of  1985,  HR 
2823. 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  tcdey's  hearii^s  about  the 
oondition  and  future  needs  of  university  and  college  resear^ 
laboratories  and  equipment.  Much  of  the  success  vhich  «ie  have 
adiieved  in  NASA  can  be  traced  to  the  cooperative,  productive 
relationships  ne  have  nurtured  over  the  past  27  years  with  our 


research  partners  in  other  Federal  laboratories,  in  non-profit 
research  institutions  and  Industrial  organizations,  and  in 
universities.  Central  to  NASA's  success  has  been  our  ability  to 
independently  manage  our  resouroes  among  and  irithin  such 
disparate  institutions.  For  acne  time  now,  we  have  recognized 
the  significant  problem  of  obsolete  laboratory  equipment  within 
the  university  ocnnanity.  also  recognize  that  university 

research  facilities  modernization  is  essential  to  the 
accomplishnent  of  NASA's  research  program.  Hcwever,  we  feel 
strongly  that  fundjjig  processes  for  laboratory  equipment  and 
facilities  cannot  be  separated  from  current  NASA  uanagement 
processes  used  in  selecting  and  supporting  university  research 
projects  in  general. 

The  bill  under  discussion  today  would  establish  a  special 
pool  of  funds  to  finance  the  modernization  and  r^lacement  of 
equipment  and  facilities  in  university  and  college  laboratories 
through  University  Research  Laboratory  Modernization  Programs. 
NASA  would  be  authorized  to  receive  an  appropriation  of  $20 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1987  to  begin  the  program;  thereafter, 
funds  would  be  required  to  be  supplied  by  NASA  from  its  research 
and  developaent  appropriation. 
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Although  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  worthy r 
the  bill  t#ould  place  severe  restrictions  on  NASA's  flexibility 
and  could  negatively  impact  both  the  accomplishment  of  our 
research  mission  and  NASA's  suppcnrt  of  research  at  universities. 
Presentlyf  it  is  not  clear  to  NASA  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  adiieve  its  intended  objectives. 

In  ny  testimony  today,  I  would  like  to  provide  this 
Ocmmittee  an  overview  of  NASA's  scientific  and  tedmical  programs 
as  they  relate  to  the  university  community  and  thereby  to 
Sescribe  our  continuing  and  significant  oammitwnt  to  equipmant 
and  facility  modernization. 

Introductiont   NASAAJniversity  Sponsored  Rssearch 

In  FY  1984,  apfuxnimately  $220  million  went  to  the  si^port 
of  oolleges  and  universities.  Estimates  for  FY  1985  and  n  1986 
are  $260  million  and  $300  million  respectively.  NASA  does  not 
identify  a  specific  line  item  in  the  budget  for  sponsored  efforts 
at  universities  or  colleges,  but  rather,  determines  overall 
research  programs  for  a  given  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  of 
funding  necessary  for  each  program.  The  identification  and 
funding  of  such  research  pcograms  are  made  on  a  mi88ion=n8ed 
basis  (both  for  current,  approved  missions  and  future  planning) 
and  not  in  tenns  of  the  ultimate  perfocmers.  NASA  then 
determines  which  aspects  of  its  mission  can  best  be  met  by 
in-house  capabilities  and  which  are  best  conducted  by 
universities,  industries,  non-profit  organi^uitions,  or  other 
Government  agencies.  During  Fiscal  Year  1984,  $220  million  was 
delegated  to  oolleges  and  universities,  of  which  approximately 
10%  or  $22  million  was  spent  on  the  developmant,  anS/av 
replaomnent  of  equipment.  In  Fiscal  Year  1985  this  replaoemKit 
of  equipment  is  estimated  at  $25  million,  and  approKimately  $30 
million  is  projected  for  this  purpose  in  Fiscal  Year  1986,  based 
on  the  President's  budget  request. 

The  issue  of  maintaining  first-class  laboratory  eeeardi 
equipment  is  an  iiqportant  one,  and  NASA,  in  oonoert  with 
Govemnental  and  private  orgairizations,  is  addressing  it.  While 
there  is  no  explicit  provision  in  the  budget  for  updating 
university  laboratories  and  equipment,  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  the  R&D  program  is  to  support  university  research 
groupB  in  a  manner  that  includes  provisions  toe  research 
equipment. 

The  following  information  is  intended  to  provide  this 
Subccnnittee  with  a  brief  overview  of  how  NASA  manages  its 
mission  responsibilities  while  keeping  our  oonmitment  to  the 
health  of  the  university  ccnmunity  and  its  infrastructure. 

Offioe  of  apaoe  Science  and  Applications 

The  Offioe  of  ^paoe  Science  and  Applications  (06SA)  manages 
NASA's  major  scientific  and  applications  space  flight  prograns 
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and  various  rer ^arch  activit  ies  carried  out  with  balloons , 
aircraft,  and  sounding  rockets  as  well  as  ground  based  rejearch. 
OBSh  has  re^xxisibility  for  about  20%  of  the  total  HASA  program 
encompassing  a  range  of  scientific  and  technical  disciplines 
great  bread'Ji  and  diversity:  astrpphysicsr  solar  system 
exploration  r  solar  terrestrial  science,  earth  science  and 
applicationsr  life  sciences,  microgravity  science  and 
applications,  and  advanced  CGmiunications  satellite  technology. 
The  08SA  program  falls  logically  into  three  categories:  1) 
Plight  Programs,  a  majority  of  which  are  free  flying  satellites 
which  typically  reqi!ire  3-7  year  development  scher\iles  and 
several  years  of  science  operations),  2)  Mission  Operations  and 
Data  Analysis  (programs  that  provide  for  operational  support  to 
science  missions),  and  3)  Iteaearch  and  Analysis  (programs  that 
provide  funding  for  ground  based  research  and  represent  the 
princ^>al  source  for  ongoing  support  of  science  investigations  at 
universities  and  other  research  institutions)*  It  is  significant 
to  note,  however,  that  we  support,  universities  not  only  in  the 
Rsaearch  and  Analysis  Program,  but  also  in  our  flight  programs. 
When  m  select  teams  for  our  flight  programs  that  are,  in  fact, 
also  funded  for  calibration  and  test  equipnent  and  data 
processing  e(i«;ipient.  This  source  of  funds  allows  significant 
upgrading  of  laboratory  equipnent  in  universities  participating 
in  the  flight  program.  To  illustrate  this,  I  would  like  to  give 
an  example. 

The  Upper  Atmospheric  Research  Satellite  (UARS)  Program  is  a 
maioc  06SA  flight  program.  The  principal  investigators  in  this 
program  will  ea<^  be  furnished  with  a  Remote  Analysis  Ccnixjter 
(RAC)  to  conduct  tneir  research.  Ttius,  each  of  several 
universities  (Michigan,  Colorado,  Southwest  Rsaearch  institute 
Texas,  the  University  of  Washington,  and  Georgia  institute  of 
Tedmology)  will  receive  a  significant  oonputer  capability  to 
carry  out  the  researdi.  Ttie  capability  will  remain  with  the 
universities  after  ccnpletion  of  the  project. 

in  many  cases,  the  currency  of  ccnputing  capability  and 
instniaentation  can  be  shown  to  have  a  direct  correlation  with 
when  a  university  last  participated  in  a  NASA  flight  program. 

The  scope  of  06SA' s  programs ,  including  the 
internal/external  balance  of  these  programs  was  clearly 
recognized  in  the  report  of  the  Space  and  Earth  Science  Advisory 
Comittee  on  "Research  and  Analysis  in  the  Space  Sciences*  (July 
1984): 

in  considering  the  NASA  science  program,  it  must 
be  realized  that  the  agency  has  been  given  th^ 
responsibility  for  managing  and  fostering 
programs  of  national  significance.  The 
importance  of  the  R6A  program  within  NASA  can  be 
viewed  from  two  perspectives:  as  directly 
supporting  NASA's  imoBdiate  scientific  goals,  and 
as  supposting  the  basic  csienoe  that  is  necessary 
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for  achieving  long-term  succesc  in  the  programs  in 
the  spaoe  and  earth  sciences  for  which  NASA  is 
re^xsnsible. 

NASA  has  a  distinctive  role  as  a  nu^nager  of 
national  programs  in  that  it  must  integrate 
contributions  from  three  diverse  universities,  the 
NASA  cer.cers,  and  industry.  The  efficacy. of  the 
total  effort  depends  strongly  on  maintaining 
appropriate  balances  between  these  ccnixmnts, 
taking  advantage  of  the  special  strengths  of  each, 
and  stimulating  each  of  them  to  contribute  in  an 
optinun  wy  to  the  total  endeavor. 

The  Research  and  Analysis,  Mission  Operations  and  Data 
Analysis  and  a  significant  part  of  the  suborbital  progran 
together  cGnprise  OSSA's  "research  base."  This  research  base 
provides  ongoing  suppcnrt  for  operational  spacecraft  as  well  as 
the  basic  infrastructure  of  support  for  the  oonduct  of 
grouncMMised  activitifis  at  the  NASA  oentei^,  in  the  universities, 
and  in  other  laboratories  of  the  Principal  investigators  and 
Co-Investigators  who  are  involved  in  spaoe  science  and 
applications  missions*  A  ^ical  university  research  grant  frxm 
the  Research  and  Analysis  program  ranges  fran  $50,000  to  $125,000 
per  year.  Following  a  peer-reviewed  selection  procedure  an 
experiment  would  normally  be  funded  for  three  years  or  more^ 
Scrae  grants  are  larger,  ranging  up  to  $1  million  per  year  in 
areas  where  centers  of  specialized  capabilities  have  developed  in 
the  universities. 

The  06SA  approach  to  assignment  of  flight  experiment 
opportunities  and  research  grants  among  oonpeting  scientists 
inside  and  outside  of  NASA  may  be  unique  for  a  Qovemaent  that 
does  in-house  research  in  that  it  provides  for  independent  peer 
review  of  all  prc;x3eals  including  those  submitted  by  in-house 
NASA  scientists.  The  selection  of  proposals  received  in  response 
to  an  Announcement  of  Opportunity  are  carried  out  through  formal 
proce(toes  similar  to  the  Request  for  Proposal  and  Source 
Selection  Board  rules  which  govern  major  government  procurements. 
These  regulations  provide  for  strict  confidence  of  information 
received  on  ooapeting  proposals  and  on  evaluations  carried  out  by 
the  Space  Science  Steering  Ocnmittee  leading  to  final  payload 
selection  by  the  06SA  Associate  Administrator.  The  objective  is 
to  assure  selection  of  the  best  flight  experiments  that  meet 
criteria  of  scientific  "merit'  and  "relevance"  to  the  science 
objectives  defined  in  the  Announcement  of  Oppcnrtunity.  Less 
formal  procedures  are  used  in  OSSA  Headquarters  to  evaluate 
smaller  research  grants  and  contracts,  but  all  science  proposals 
are  subjected  to  peer  review  to  assure  even-handed  selection  of 
the  highest  quality  work*  The  Headquarters  Science  Discipline 
Chiefs  play  a  major  role  in  assuring  the  integrity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  selection  process. 

Figure  1  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  FY  1986  OSSA  budget  by 
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eooncnic  secto..  As  can  be  seen  in  the  chart,  about  $260  million 
or  16.21  of  the  OSSA  budget  is  in  support  o£  university  based 
research.  Of  that  annount,  ^  estimate  ^jpro^imately  101  or  26 
million  of  the  OSSA  budget  supports  modemi  jn  of  university 
iZacilities  and  equipment  in  direct  support  of  the  conduct  of 
research  approved  by  the  indr^mlent  peer  review 


Aananautics  and  Space  Tedmology 

The  NASA  Research  and  Technology  (RfcT)  program  provides 
technological  advances  for  future  aeronautical  and  space  systems 
that  enable  the  united  States  to  maintain  a  position  of  world 
aerospace  leadership.  The  .oe  of  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Technology  (OAST)  manages  three  preeminent  researdi  laboratories, 
the  AM8,  Uungley,  and  Lewis  Research  Centers.  Bach  center  has 
broad  capabilities  for  research  and  technology  development  across 
the  entire  range  of  aeroegaoe  disciplines  and  often  provides  the 
major  national  resource,  in  terms  of  both  facilities  and  research 
personnel  in  their  reflective  areas  of  concentration. 

OAST  provides  strategic  direction  and  resources  for  the 
center  research  efforts  managed  by  NASA  centers.  This  direction 
is  responsive  to  national  priorities,  congressional  e^)hasis  and 
technological  oppcnrtunities  as  put  forth  by  the  extensive  system 
of  industty/govemment/academic  advisory  oGonittees.  Projected 
system  needs  are  conf^ared  against  technological  trends  ana 
forecast  advancements  to  identify  areas  of  opportunity  for 
technological  research  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  the 
prioritization  of  resources. 

The  OAST  university  program,  "  .Tently  at  a  $50  million 
annual  level  is  funded  through  research  grants,  support  to 
research  institutes,  and  Centers  of  Excellence  at  appropriate 
universities,  and  through  other  Pederal  agenci€  These 
university  programs  characteristically  address  long-range, 
high-return  and  high-risk  reeeanrh  topics.  The  topics  and  areas 
of  research  interest  are  Known  to  the  university  community 
through  topical  Tynposia  and  workshops  and  are  solicited  by  both 
formal  and  informal  invitations  for  proposals. 

The  major  portion  (80  percent)  of  the  OAST  university 
program  is  funded  through  the  research  grant  process.  The 
progran  is  delegated  to,  and  managed  by  NASA's  research  centers 
and  provides  on  the  order  of  700  grants  per  year  to  sgm  160 
different  institutions  around  the  country^  It  is  through  this 
process  that  NASA  is  able  to  focus  funds  for 
facility/instnmmntation  mextanization  to  meet  specific  mission 
requirmoents.  One  such  exaB|>le  was  the  building  of  &  unique 
facility  at  NIT  to  obtain  useful  parsetric  infoauition  about 
material  damping  and  transient  decay  of  a  specimen  whilo  in 
motion  under  Og  and  vacum. 

University  Centers  of  Bxoellenoe  have  been  established  at 
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six  universities  to  develop  expertise  and  to  establish  facilities 
and  equifBent  in  eMrging  fields  such  as  ccnixssite  and  oeranic 
■aterials,  oGaputer  sciences,  and  artificial  intelligence. 
Grants  to  these  centers  average  $SOO,000  per  year  per  school. 
Jbintly  fundsd  program  to  encourage  graduate  studies  in  advanced 
avionics  and  air  traffic  control  and  wind  shear  penetration 
SKxSeling  are  being  pursusi  with  the  Fiederal  Aviation 
Mtainistration. 

Bach  of  ths  mSA  rssoarch  centers  enter  into  cooperative 
agresBHits  with  colleges  and  universities  wliich  provide  access  to 
mSA  facilities,  wind-tunnels,  cosputers,  etc.,  for  graduate 
studsnts  pursuing  research  thht  requires  facilities  not  available 
within  the  university  oonunity.  for  exanple,  the  nusrical 
MrodynaMic  Siwlation  (IMS)  program,  which  will  provide  the  noet 
advanced  oo^putational  systOB  in  the  world  for  abronautics 
researcri  and  developisnt,  will  be  made  available  through  a  long 
haul  cosBunications  network  to  the  university  ccranunity  for 
advanoad  research. 

ApproKinately  15  percent  or  $8  million  of  the  university 
pcograa  siworts  generic  basic  research,  the  $8  million  provides 
fc  univi^rrrlty  nseds  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  curricula 
develofaent  and  for  the  important  Fund  foe  Independent  nesearch 
(nR),  a  Fund  desi9^  to  encourage  novel  and  basic 
investigations  mors  fundamtal  andt/or  advanoad  than  the  focused 
OAST  research  program.  The  FIR  is  managed  by  the  renearch 
centers.  About  one  hundred  grants  totaling  $4  million  ($40,000 
average)  are  the  result  of  awards  to  both  solicited  and 
unsolicited  proposers.  Wm  program  is  managsd  by  each  jenter's 
Chief  Scientist  and  a  Basic  Research  Council  of  leading  experts 
from  NASA's  osnters.  Other  university  prograns  ^ecialise  in 
education  and  training  in  fields  sudi  as  ccsiKitational  fluid 
dynamics  and  aeronautics  research. 

Each  OAST  research  center  publishes  a  Research  Proposal 
Subaission  Guide  defining  the  sub&ittal  process.  Ths  National 
neeearch  Council  pau^icipates  in  a  ousperative  process  of 
abstracts  of  NASA  research  needs.  The  centers'  Jbint  itesoarch 
Institutes  serve  as  networks  to  the  university  ccsnunit^.  The 
Uhiversity  Space  Reeearch  Association  provides  another  netwcniclrig 
souros  of  NASA  resear^  guidance.  Furthermore,  there  ^re  regular 
solicitations  on  both  specific  and  broad  research  areas  ot 
interest  that  are  pursued  through  Announoenents  of  OgpoctmitY  oc 
"Dear  Oolleagus"  letters. 

Proposal  evaluation  and  selection  is  {nrimarily  anvitemal 
process  but  is  frsquently  augwited  by  support  from  university 
and  industry  specialists.  Research  results  and  products  are 
evaluated  by  both  center  and  outside  peer  review  groups.  A  most 
productive  technioue  has  been  to  Assemble  all  grantees  and 
contractors  for  a  review  of  researdi  in  areas  of  ccami  intereet. 
All  grants  and  contracts  require  a  final  report  submittal  and 
they  are  published  through  NASA's  Scientific  &id  Technical 
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Infocnation  Facility  (STIF).  Many  researchers^  of  cxwrse, 
publish  their  results  in  professional  jcimals  and  in  contersnce 
or  wozicshap  proceedings.  Feedback  fron  the  research  comuni^ 
occurs  both  infomally  through  contract  and  grant  monitors  and 
■ore  fomally  through  those  experts  that  participate  in  the 
fOvimxy  Groups. 

Figure  two  shows  a  distribution  of  the  OAST  budget  by 
eoGnonic  ae^wnt*  Of  the  ap^^roximately  $50  million  spent  at 
universities  around  10  percent  or  $5  million  is  in  equipnent  and 
modernization  to  support  OAST  mission  research.  Related  to  this, 
as  previously  mentioned,  the  funding  of  ttiiversity  Genters  of 
Exoellmoe  at  six  universities  establishes  a  uni^je  institutional 
ca^ilit^  and  infrastructure  on  the  can|)us  that  enables  the  OAST 
program  to  advance  in  new  and  emerging  disciplines* 

SuBwary 

NASA  supports  many  of  the  principles  inherent  in  tiie 
university  Research  Facilities  Revitalization  Act  of  1985.  I 
thii*  it  is  clear  frcm  uy  remarks  that  through  NASA,  ^xmsored 
research  m  ire  currently  suppc»±ing  universi^  modernization  in 
a  HMinner  consistent  with  our  mission  needs  and  our  budget. 
However,  in  a  period  of  national  budget  oonstraint,  NASA  has 
serious  reservations  about  any  approach  that  would  restrict  our 
flexibility  to  make  sound  progranatic  decisions  whidi  we  feel  are 
in  the  national  best  interests  of  Acccnpliahing  our  mifsion*  M9 
also  believe  that  a  new  set-aside  program  would  result,  in  the 
long  ten,  in  decreased  funding  to  meet  our  rbseardi  objectives. 
Additionally,  a  si^arate  approach  to  alleviating  the  problem 
through  set-aside  programs  in  nuaerous  agencies  would  increase 
the  overall  institutional  costs  for  adninistration  and  control. 
NASA  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  modernize  university 
laboratory  ec^ipnent  and  facilities  and  we  will  or»tinue  to  focus 
our  effcnrts  on  the  problem  through  our  traditional  university 
sponsored  research.  The  proposed  legislation  would  not,  in 
NASA's  view,  ii^rove  the  current  situation.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
si^jport  H.R.  2328  in  its  present  form. 

Nr.  Chainnan,  that  concludes  ny  testimony.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  questions  that  the  SuboGrmittee  may  have. 
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FIGURE  I 


OFFICE  OF  SPACE  SCIENCE  AND  APPUCATIONS 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  ECONOMIC  SEGMEfT 

FY  1986  Bl^DGET  REQUEST 
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FIGURE  2 

OFFICE  OF  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  ECONOMIC  SEGMENT 

FY  1986  BUDGET  REQUEST 

(DOLLARS  IN  MILLIONS) 
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UNIVERSITY  UNIVERSITY 
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Mr.  Walorsn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Keller.  We  appreciate  that. 
Dr.  Trivelpiece. 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  Mr.  Chairman,  good  afternoon.  It's  nice  to  see 
you  again  today. 
Mr.  Walgren.  You  back  so  soon? 

Dr.  Trivelpiecb.  I  suspect--!  heard  your  comments  of  the  previ- 
ous witnesses.  I  suspect  a  lawyer  actually  does  know  the  strategy 
by  which  the  Department  goes  about  allocating  its  funds.  But  just 
for  the  record  let  me  point  out  that  what  we  believe  we  do  is  to  try 
to  identify  the  best  qualified  performers  and  then  seek  to  have  the 
most  excellem  research  done  under  those  circumstances.  That  has 
been  a  longstanding  strategy  and  that  strategy  has  resulted  over 
the  years  in  DOE-supporteid  research,  producing  something  in 
excess  of  40  Nobel  Prize  winners  of  American  origin,  either  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part»  through  the  Department  funding. 

Now,  that  same  sort  of  a  strategy  also  involves  then  a  great  s^- 
ment  of  the  university  community  supported  by  the  Depcu:tment.  I 
think  in  many  cases  this  is  not  nilly  recognized  or  completely  ap- 
preciated, but  something  in  e::cess  of  6,000  graduate  students  re- 
ceive their  educational  support  in  various  areas  of  basic  sciences 
through  the  support  that  the  Department  provides. 

In  that  regard,  Secretaiy  Horrington  was  at  a  dedication  ceremo- 
ny recently  and  chose  to  comment  on  the  idea  that  national  securi- 
ty isn't  just  our  armed  services  but  it  is  also  the  talent  base  of  our 
Nation  that  needs  to  be  strengthened  to  improve  our  industrial 
competitiveness  and  quality  of  life. 

I  want  to  comment  just  a  couple  of  minutes  here  on  some  of 
what  DOE  does.  It  supports  universities  in  three  ways.  There  is 
about  $346  million  that  goes  directly  from  the  Department  to  aca- 
demic institutions  for  various  kinds  of  research  that  is  funded  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Through  the  laboratories  in  tlie  DOE  system,  the 
national  laboratories^  something  like  another  $400  million  goes  in 
the  form  of  subcontracts  or  activities  tliat  support  researchers  at 
universities. 

If  you  then  look  into  the  idea  of  allocation  attributing  to  some  of 
the  other  facilities,  of  some  fraction  of  support  for  the  academic 
community,  you  probably  could  come  up  with  another  $600  million. 
For  example,  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Lab,  serves  about  a 
hundred  universities  and  they  come  there  and  do  their  research,  so 
it's  a  national  facility.  And  in  that  regard,  this  kind  of  concentra- 
tion of  facilities  and  the  sorts  of  things  that  you're  trying  to  look  to 
do  and  to  be  concerned  about.  There  was  a  time  in  the  United 
States  'hen  virtually  every  miyor  academic  institution  had  some 
kind  ot  a  state-cf-the-art  accelerator  and  the  studaits  were  capable 
of  working  et  that  university,  using  that  equipment,  and  being  ca- 
pable of  doing  world-class  stateof-the-art  research. 

As  that  field  advanced,  the  cost  of  th^  facilities  to  make  progress 
increased  substantially,  and  groups  of  universities  would  form  to 
manage  aoc^lerators  of  higher  quality  and  higher  energy  and  the 
like.  The  end  state  of  that  in  the  United  States  is  the  Fermi  Lab, 
the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  and  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  There  are  three  hifi^  energy  physics  facilities  used  by 
the  academic  community. 
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We  have  reached  the  point,  in  effect,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
put  world-class  facilities  at  each  institution,  and  so  if  a  set-aside 
program  or  a  distribution  where  that  amount  of  money  that  is 
SDent  on  high  energy  physics  we-e  distributed  uniformly  across  the 
United  States,  I  suspect  we  would  not  have  the  kinds  of  world-class 
facilities  that  we  do  that  lead  to  the  kinds  of  research  that  we're 
capable  of  doing. 

Another  aspect  of  this  is  that  the  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board,  which  is  the  senior  advisory  committee  in  the  Etepartment, 
suggested  to  the  Department  that  we  try  to  make  availabte  some  of 
our  facilities  for  academic-type  research  in  a  manner  that  we  have 
not  been  doing  in  the  past.  And  the  Department  has  tried  to  re- 
spond to  that  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  bringing  something 
like  52  high  school  students  last  summer  out  to  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory  and  letting  them  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  operate  and  work  on  super  computers.  The  only  prob- 
lem we  had  with  that  was  that  we  changed  their  passwords  after 
they  left,  cancelled  all  the  passwords  immediately.  There  are  also 
used  equipment  programs.  We  have  research  instrumentation  pro- 

Sams,  and  there  are  something  like  50  user  facilities  which  the 
apartment  makes  available  both  for  industrial  scientists  and  aca- 
demic scientists. 

I  think  I  agree  with  the  witnesses  here  in  the  sense  that  we're 
concerned  with  the  Uea  of  a  set-aside,  having  the  elements  cS 
future  problems  built  into  it,  even  though  it  is  laudible  in  its  intent 
to  try  to  solve  a  problem.  Certainly  the  Depcurtment  of  Energy  has 
had  its  own  university  facility  revitalization  activity  with  the  help 
and  guidance  of  some  Members  of  Congress,  as  you're  well  aware. 

There  is  no  magic  solution  to  this  problem  and  the  need  for 
trying  to  solve  it  is  very  clear.  There  are  things,  however,  that  I 
think  make  more  sense  than  perhaps  a  set-aside,  that  to  some 
extent  the  Federal  Government  can't  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  however  laudible  that  particu- 
lar goal  and  objective  might  be.  So  that  to  some  extent  thop^  areas 
that  are  likely  to  benefit  I  think  need  to  put  some  eftbrt  into  the 
kind  of  booeterism  and  so  on  that  causes  the  facilitie:;  to  appear. 

In  that  r^ard,  the  Department  in  the  past  has  caused  facilities 
to  come  iiito  existence  in  the  way  of  buildings  at  academic  institu- 
tions, in  a  way  where  the  institution  cakes  the  risk  up  front  and 
the  Department,  through  use  charges,  pays  back  the  building.  The 
Michigan  Plant  Sciences  Laboratory  is  an  example.  Michigan  went 
out— Michigan  State  went  out  and,  at  its  own  risk,  put  up  the 
building,  and  on  nothing  more  than  a  letter  of  intent  from  the  De- 
partment, that  it  was  our  intention  to  continue  funding  that  activi- 
ty with  an  apprq>riate  use  chai^,  the  cost  of  that  building  was 
paid  off 

Now,  that  does  still,  in  the  long  run,  amount  to  the  same  amount 
of  money.  The  Department  did,  in  effect,  buy  the  building.  It  also 
does  things  like  the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory,  where 
that  entire  facility  is  on  the  Forestall  site  of  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity campus,  and  there  is  a  research  radiation  laboratory  at  Notre 
Dame  that  does  this. 

To  some  extent,  I  think  academic  institutions  need  to  look  to  the 
other  side  of  the  problem,  and  that  is  that  indirect  costs,  if  appro- 
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pria^ely  applied,  probably  could  do  something  to  help  solve  the 
problem,  that  small  businesses  need  to  have  multiple  overhead 
rates  in  order  to  have  the  kind  of  overhead  G&A  and  fee  structure 
that  they  need  to  compete  in  the  various  markets  and  arenas  in 
which  they  are  working. 

The  present  sj^tem  in  many  academic  institutions,  which  has  a 
fixed  overhead  rate,  is  an  accommodation  to  the  concern  that  facul- 
ty have  that  somehow  any  overhead  or  indirect  is  simply  money 
being  stolen  from  them,  whereas,  in  fact,  an  indirect  cost  base  is 
something  that  is  a  real  activity  and  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
done.  The  present  circumstance,  where  experimental  programs 
pay,  say,  50  percent  overhead  rate,  and  a  theoretical  program  has 
an  overhead  rate  of  50  percent,  one  of  them  is  either  doing  very 
well  and  the  other  one  is  not  doing  very  well,  because  one  of  them 
clearly  does  not  need  the  level  of  overhead  support  that  they're 
being  charged  to  contract.  So  it  may  weli  be  that  some  more  sophis- 
ticated use  of  multiple  overhead  rates  by  academic  institutions 
could  go  some  distance  toward  helping  alleviate  this  problem. 

I  agree  with  one  of  the  previous  witnesses,  that  the  use  of  rent 
charges,  that  the  Federal  Government  should  pay  an  appropriate 
cost  to  the  facilities  which  it  uses  and,  therefore,  the  current  level 
of  allowance  for  rent  cost  and  depreciation  I  think  is  unrealistic. 
Whether  or  not  that  can  be  fixed  easily  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

But  as  with  my  coUeages  here,  I  think  we  arc  concerned  about 
the  idea  of  a  set-aside  and  that  that,  although  it  might  alleviate 
the  current  condition,  is  likely  to  generate  problems  down  the  road 
and,  furthermore,  would  tend  to  subtract  from  the  already  rather 
strained  base  of  activities  that  supports  an  excellent  research  capa- 
bility that  the  United  States  needs  to  support  the  talent  base  as 
Secretary  Herrington  said  in  his  recent  speech. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Alvin  W.  Trivelpiece  follows:] 
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Mr*  Chairman  and  Menbers  of  the  Subcomnittee  on  Scieace  Research  and  Technology: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  4ppesr  bef'^re  you  to  discuss  problems  facing 
the  university  research  community  in  modernizing  research  facilities  and 
laboratories.    H.  R.  2823,  the  University  Research  Facilities  Revitalisat ion 
Act  of  1985,  introduced  by  Chairman  Don  Fuqua,  recognizes  the  importance 
of  addressing  the  need  to  modernize  these  facilities  in  the  near  future. 
Background 

Before  I  comment  om  the  proposed  legislation,  let  me  briefly  review  the 
Department  of  Energy's  (DOE)  relationships  with  and  support  of  '.he 
university  community.     A  strong  university  research  infrastructure  is 
essential  to  continued  advances  in  all  energy-related  fields  as  in  other 
national  science  and  technology  goals  and  Lnitiatives.    Therefore,  DOE  has 
extensive  research  and  related  manpower  development  programs  with 
universities  and  colleges  in  all  of  our  mission  areis.    Our  purpose  in 
supporting  univarsity-based  research  is  twofold:     (1)  to  expand  the 
science  and  technology  base  underlying  all  of  the  energy  R&O  and 
technology  development  programs  and  (2)  prepare  and  train  the  next 
generation  of  scientists  and  engineers  needed  for  future  national 
scientific  and  technical  research  programs.    DOE  provides  support  for 
university  research  in  essentially  two  ways:    through  the  direct  funding 
of  university  research  projects  (totalling  $345M  in  FY  1985)  and  the 
indirect  support  provided  to  university  scientists  and  students  through 
programs  and  resources  at  the  DOE  National  Laboratories  and  other 
contractor  research  facilities  (totalling  approximately  $400M  in  FY  1985). 
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We  hive  been  involved  over  the  last  several  years  in  taking  actions 
designed  to  significantly  strengthen  our  university  support  base.  The 
Energy  Research  Adviaory  Board  in  1983  assessed  the  state  of  the 
Depirtaent'a  relationahipa  with  the  university  community  and  propose*^  a 
number  of  reco'^mendationa  designed  to  enhance  these  relationships.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  aignif icantly  expanded  support  for  faculty  and  student 
participation  in  national  laboratory  research  programa,  increased  funding 
for  university  research  through  the  energy  technology  programa,  initiated 
support  for  the  purchase  by  university  acientista,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
of  state~of*the*art  acientific  research  inatrumentation,  and  streamlined 
ind  simplified  our  uni'^eraity  procurement  policiea  and  procedures. 

In  1984,  the  Department  iaaued  agencywide  poUcy  guidelines  on  the  conduct 
of  relationships  and  programs  between  DOE  and  the  univeraity  community. 
These  guidelines  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  aa  we  aeek  additional  waya  to 
involve  univeraity  faculty  and  students  in  our  various  energy  research  and 
technology  development  programs. 

The  DOE  and  otlier  Federal  R&D  agencies  have  noted  with  growing  concern  the 
problema  facing  the  univeraity  reaearch  community  in  renovating  existing  and 
building  new  reaearch  laboratoriea  and  facilities     The  problem  is  real. 
Estimatea  of  the  costs  of  fixing  or  replacing  university  research  facilities 
range  up  to  $50  billion  depending  on  whoae  survey  is  used.     Based  on  s  1984 
interagency  aurvey,  that  the  univeraity  comcunity  will  need  to  tpc^i  up  to 
$1.3  billion  per  year  over  the  next  five  yeara  juat  to  keep  up  with  necessary 
remodeling  and  renovation  of  exiating  laboratory  research  facilitiea. 
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DOE  supports  •  auober  of  specialited  univeriity-bned  research  facilities  and 
laboratories,  auch  as  the  Plant  Research  Laboratory  at  Michigan  State 
Univeiaity.  the  Batea  Linear  Accelerator  at  MIT.  and  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  at  the  Univeraity  of  Notre  Dame.    DOE  providea  the  operational 
expenaea  of  theae  dedicated  research  facilitiea  including  capital  equip- 
ment purchaaea  and  building  renovations  when  required.    Support  is  also 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  stata-of-tha-art  acientific  resesrch  instrunen- 
tation  for  use  by  university  scientists.     I  sm  pleaaed  to  note  that  on  a 
national  baaia  we  are  beginning  to  make  A  noticeable  impact  on  thia  problem. 

In  addition,  the  DOE  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  for  y^^ars  supported 
the  broad  u«e  of  apecial  Federal  laboratory  reaearch  facilities  by 
univeraity  acientmta.    A  oiajor  DOE  aiaaion  la  to  ensure  that  the  research 
labor#toriea  and  facilities  at  our  major  national  laboratoriea  and 
contractor  reaearch  facilities  are  availabla  for  uae  by  university  and 
industrial  scientista.    There  are  aome  50  such  deaignated  user  reaearch 
facilities  in  our  laboratories.    They  range  in  aize  from  the  particle 
accelerators  at  Fermilab  and  Stanford  to  mult  jiaciplinary  science 
facilities  such  aa  the  National  Synchrotron  Light  Source  at  Brookhaven  and 
the  Combuation  Reaearch  Center  at  Sandia-Livernore;  to  smaller, 
specialized  research  instruments  and  facilitiea  at  each  of  the  major 
laboratoriea.    The  common  element  in  theae  facilities  is  that  they  are 
open  for  and  indeed  intended  for  u83  by  university  scientists  and  students 
who  do  not  have  direct  acceaa  to  such  instrumentation  and  reaources  on 
their  own  campuses.    In  FY  1985,  DOE  spent  $235.5  million  in  support  of 
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theae  facilitxea.    We  estimate  that  2000  univeriity  faculty  oenberi  and 
3000--4000  graduate  atudeata  came  to  our  laboratories  in  FY  1983  to  use  our 
reaearch  facilitiea  for  reaearch  and  related  training  purpoaes.     In  a 
growing  nuabar  of  acientific  reaearch  fielda,  it  la  not  poasible  to  carry 
out  frontier  level  reaearch  without  taking  advantage  of  the  reaourcea, 
inatruaeata  and  laboratories  at  theae  national  facilitiea. 
iL  Ll  2823 

Now,  with  thia  at  background,  let  me  comment  on  the  propoaed  legialation. 
H.  R.  2823  would  authorize  the  creation  of  university  laboratory 
modernisation  programa  in  the  six  leading  Federal  R&D  agenciea.  .itart-up 
funda  would  be  authorized  in  FY  1987  for  each  agency  with  aubaequent  year 
funding  keyed  to  a  percentage  of  each  agency'a  total  funding  for 
univeraity  R&D.    The  intent  of  thia  legialation  is  laudable.     It  has 
already  aerved  a  major  purpoae  as  a  catalyst  for  discuaaion  both  in 
Uaahington  and  in  the  academic  and  private  aector  communities  about  what 
can  and  ahould  be  done  to  help  meet  thia  national  need.    However ^  the 
Department  cannot  support  ^he  legislation  i^^  its  present  form  because  its 
inflexible,  aat-aaide  approach  to  future  year  funding  will  have  a  serious 
impact  on  total  Federal  support  of  university  reaearch.    In  order  to  meet 
the  re'^xirementa  of  the  propoaed  bill,  Federal  funda  would  have  to  be 
diverted  in  future  yeara  away  from  luch  categoriea  aa  graduate  student 
support  and  reaearch  project  aupport  toward  facilitiea  funding.    While  a 
reaaaeaamtnt  of  national  prioritiea  on  univeraity  reaearch  funding  may 
indeed  b«  in  order,  thia  ahould  not  be  done  precipitously  without  due 
consideration  and  in  partterahi?  with  the  academic  9ci»snce  community. 
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An  tstetsment  tnd  reevtluation  of  Federal  support  for  universitira  are  in 
fact  underway  through  the  work  of  the  HS&T  Science  Policy  Task  Force. 
Thia  aaaeasnent  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Energy.    Many  of  the 
iaaues  being  exsained  by  the  Task  Force  sre  relevant  to  today's  discussion. 
In  addition,  in  July  of  1984,  I  participated  in  a  Governnent,  University, 
Industry  Roundtable  (GUIR)  conference  on  the  aubject  of  university 
research  facilitiea.    There  was  agreement  on  the  importance  of  the 
•pioblem,  but  not  on  any  s.ngle  approach  to  solving  it. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  preferred 
approach  toward  solving  this  problem,  something  needs  to  be  done  and  soon. 
A  comprehensive,  in-depth  analyais  on  a  national  baais  and  by  field  of 
acience  and  engineering  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and  its  associated 
coats  ia  needed.    New  partnerahips  between  the  Federal  government,  state 
governments,  private  induatry  and  foundationa  and  the  univeraitiea  themselves 
need  to  be  explored  to  meet  these  needs. 

On  Che  state  level,  aome  atatea  through  development  planning  and  in  cloae 
cooperation  with  the  private  aector,  boosterism.  bond  drives  etc.,  are 
tsking  major  steps  to  solve  the  problems  in  their  regions.    More  such 
ingenuity  is  required  in  an  area  where  involvement  by  the  states,  business 
and  the  technology  community  are  more  important  ingredients  to  solving  the 
problem,  thsn  Federal  set  aaide  actions  to  temporarily  alleviate  it. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee  in  exploring  waya  that  the 
univeraitiea,  government  and  private  aector  can  aeek  approrriate  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  moderniting  resesrch  facilities  st  our  universities  and 
colleges. 
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In  suaaary,  there  is  a  a«jor  problem  of  research  facility  obsolescence  at 
our  aetion's  universities,  «nd  science  suffers  becsuse  of  it.    But  the 
solution  goes  beyond  the  solitary  role  of  the  federal  governaent.  There 
needs  to  b«  a  joint  effort  oiong  the  universities,  states,  and  industry  tc 
share  the  repons ibility  for  modernization  and  long-tern  maintenance  of  the 
quality  of  scientific  equipment  and  facilities  at  our  nation's  universities* 

This  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  «ny 
questions  ac  this  time. 
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Mr.  Walgre^\  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Dr. ivelpiece.  And 
I  want  to  really  apologize  to  you  for  what  was,  I  uunk,  a  facetious 
remark  on  my  part,  and  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  quality  of  the 
research  being  carried  out  at  the  Department  of  Eneror. 

Dr.  ^iVKLPiBCE.  We  try  to  do  the  Lord's  work,  also.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  really  was  thinking  not  so  much  about  the  qual- 
ity but  the  process  o{  a  competitive  decision  aiid  how  obvious  that 
process  is  from  the  outside.  I  don't  know  much  about  how  a  lot  of 
agenci^  do  that,  and  my  only  real  exposure  has  been  to  NSF, 
which  does  it  totally  outside  with  citizens  it  calls  in.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  contrast  the  differences  in  process.  But  certainly  I  m-ant 

reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  selection  that  is  made. 

Dr.  Tbivklpibce.  I  didn^t  assume  that  you  did.  I  just  thank  you 
for  a  mce  opening  line.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walqren.  OK. 

The  concept  of  relying  on  the  indirect  cost  recovery  certainly  is 
sound  and  certainly  is  the  most  flexible  thing.  The  difficulty,  I 
gather,  is  that  some  institutions  would  require  more  than  a  letter 
of  intent  and  in  some  instances  the  Federal  agency  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  give  the  assurances  of  fiiture  use  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  support  a  mortgage  loan,  I  guess. 

Dr.  Tbiveipiece.  That's  correct.  It's  difficult  to  do,  at  least  in  our 
agency,  something  other  than  a  letter  of  intent.  We  can't  guaran- 
tee It  because  obviously  the  appropriation  takes  place  on  an  annual 
basis.  UnleM  the  entire  amount  were  appropriated  in  the  end  year. 
It  wouldn  t  be  possible  to  do  that  without  at  least  some  change  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  Walgren.  And  would  the  thought  that  either  some  of  these 
facilities  may  have  very  specific  uses  that  might  not  be  the  subject 
of  interesting  research  5  years  from  now  or  10  years  from  now.  TTie 
school  might  really  be  in  a  difficult  position,  having  built  it  and 
borrowed  the  money  and  then  have  no  takers  for  the  use  of  the  fa- 
cility, I  guess. 

>.  Trivelpiece.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  

At.  Walgren.  I  wish  there  were  ways  that  we  could  strengthen 
that  mechanism  because  it  has  some  real  advantages  as  to  flexibil- 
ity. ^ 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  May  I  comment  on  that,  please? 
Mr.  Walgren.  Sure. 

Dn  Trivelpiece.  I  think  one  of  the  things  is  that  talent  should  be 
the  first  ingredient  that  an  academic  institution  seeks  to  acquire, 
that  if  you  have  a  collection  of  talented  individuals  it  is  probably 
easier  to  acquire  programs;  if  you  acquire  programs,  it's  probably 
easier  to  acquire  the  necessary  facilities  that  make  those  programs 
work  well.  To  start  with  the  bricks  and  mortar  first,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  that  will  attract  talented  people,  I  think  is  in  some 
cases  misguided,  that  the  rore  of  the  recruiting  activity  ought  to 
take  place  with  seeking  the  best  qualified  individuals  first. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Which  makes  it  even  harder  to  use  the  indirect— 
or  to  rely  on  indirect  cost  recovery  to  be  able  to  do  that,  beca  jse  in 
a  sense  you  re— well,  maybe  it  doesn't  follow. 

Looking  back  on  just  the  pure  iiyection  of  money  and  facilities 
that  we  did  at  NIH,  as  Dr.  Wyngaarden  testified  to,  would  it  be 
preferable  to  do  things  that  way?  if  that  were  an  optioL  to  us— per- 
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haps  that's  not  an  option.  But  if  you  had  your  druthers,  would  you 
want  to  see  the  Congress  trying  to  simply  direct  the  funds  into  con- 
struction in  an  area,  regardless  of— well,  I  don't  know  how  those 
funds  were  distributed.  I  suppose  they  weren't  linked  with  a  specif- 
ic research  proposal. 

Dr.  Wynoaarden.  They  were  distributed  competitively  and, 
therefore,  they  frequently  went  to  those  institutions  that  had  a 
very  strong  research  base.  There  was  a  requirement  for  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  ongoing  research  and  plans  for  the  future,  but  they  did 
represent  facility  construction  for  broad-gauged  research,  so  were 
not  tied,  for  example,  to  individual  disciplinary  requirements  such 
as  the  subsequent  and  now  existing  authorizations  required. 

But  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  think  that  it  is  a  possible  wav 
to  proceed.  It  certainly  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  accomplish 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Unfortunatehr,  there  were  no  appropria- 
tions for  general  construction  since  196iB  and  the  authority  was  re- 
I>ealed  in  1974,  so  we've  not  been  able  to  engage  in  general  facili- 
ties construction  since  that  time.  But  I  would  make  a  general 
point,  that  the  investment  in  cancer  facilities  in  the  early  1970's, 
and  ongoing  to  the  present,  has  been  an  extremely  important 
factor  in  our  capacity  to  res}X)nd  to  the  AIDS  crisis.  Much  of  the 
work  that  has  been  developed  in  the  extramural  world  relating  to 
the  virology  of  the  AIDS  problem  has  been  done  in  the  cancer  cen- 
ters, and  some  of  the  testing  of  clinical  compounds  is  being  done 
through  those  facilities. 

It  underscores  the  point  made  earlier,  that  this  is  an  investment 
that  needs  to  be  renewed  repeatedly.  It  is  true,  I  think,  we  respond 
to  crises,  but  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  we  would  profit  from 
having  an  ongoing  authority  so  that  we  could  make  annual  invest- 
ments in  facilities  and  equipment  just  as  we  do  in  the  research 
project  itself.  So  standby  authority  which  would  permit  us  to  do 
that  on  an  annual  basis,  perhaps  with  some  superimposed  deliber- 
ate construction  authorities  for  special  needs,  would  be  one  way  to 
approach  the  problem;  t(^ther  with  a  greater  use  of  the  private 
money  market  and  retirement  of  costs  through  depreciation  and  in- 
terest charged  as  an  indirect  cost. 

I  think  this  pluralistic  approach  might  very  well  be  an  alterna- 
tive to  this  rather  rigid  set-aside. 

Mr.  Waloren.  Pr^ntl}r  you  wouldn't  have  that  kind  of  ongoing 
authoritv  to  invest  in  a  building,  would  you? 

Dr.  Wyngaaaden.  No,  sir,  we  don't  have  that,  except  in  these 
three  fields  I  mentioned — Cancer,  Heart,  and  the  Eye  Institute. 

Mr.  Walorsn.  And  the  other  agencies  would  not  have  that  abili- 
ty to  take  a  research  dollar,  unless  it  were  a  line  item  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Conomittee,  and  build  a  certain  facility? 

Dr.  Trivelpibce.  Well,  we  have  the  authority  to  request  it  and 
can  spend  funds  on  buildings,  and  have ,  but  several  academic  insti- 
tutions  

Dr.  Wynoaarden.  I  think  the  NSF  has  more  flexibility  then  we 
have.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  their  authorizations.  But  they 
have  been  investing  In  construction  more  consistently  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Waloren.  Would  the  others  comment  on  restrictions  in 
using  money  in  that  way  under  present  law? 
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Dr.  Bentley.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  would  have  in  the  Department 
of  A^culture  construction  authority  for  a  Federal  facility.  It 
largely  would  be  really  with  the  A^cultural  R^earch  Service, 
and  that  would  have  to  be  line  itemed  fc^  construction.  We  ha^'e 
even  had  difficulty  getting  funds  to  be  designated  within  the  budg- 
ets for  maintenance  and  repair.  We  have  new  established  such  a 
concept  within  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to  maintain  our 
existing  facilities.  So  yes,  we  could  not  do  that  in  this— under  our 
existing  authority. 

That  s  why  I  would  like  to— if  I  may  just  expand  a  bit  on  the 
matter  of  the  facilities  in  the  agricultural  sector,  veterinsiy  medi- 
cine and  forestry  probably  would  also  fall  under  this  categoiy. 
Many  of  the  joint  programs,  where  the  funding  we  put  to  universi- 
ties is  on  a  cooperative  basis,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  \idirect 
cost  charges  assessed  to  those  funds  by  institutions  because  diey're 
cooperative  and  have  a  long  stan  loig,  goin^  back  some  many- 
going  back  to  1887.  So  there  isn't  recovery— in  the  first  place,  the 
amount  of  money  would  be  relatively  small,  since  these  aren't 
large  programs.  So  that's  one  consideration. 

lliat's  why  we  think  that  we're  putting  forth  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  we  think  there's  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  getting  the  type 
of  a  program  that  we  could  provide  some  fund^  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  provide  facilities  on  university  campuses— it 
could  be  others,  but  primarily  university  campuses— where  we 
would  be  on  a  matching  basis  and  use  a  competitive  approach,  and 
it  would  be  allocated  to  the  Secretary  to  make  those  choices.  Be- 
cause the  amount  of  money  needed  is  so  large  for  the  total  system, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  enough  {unoa  to  handle  everything 
that's  needed  and  legitimately  needed  in  the  system,  we  would 
have  to  have  some  type  of  a  priority  way  of  allocating  the  funds. 
We  think  it  should  be  leveraged  through  the  matchmg  or  some 
type  of  formula  of  that  type. 

We  have  in  our  area  identified  places  of  need.  We  could  also  help 
develop  a^capacitv  to  meet  certain  new  and  emerging  problems— 
although  I  shouldn't  use  the  word  problems — really  opportunities 
that  we  have  in  research  right  now  in  molecular  biology  as  it's  ap- 

«lied  to  agriculture,  as  a  high  need  requiring  special  new  facilities. 
I^e're  requiring  all  kinds  of  investments  that  we  do  not  now  have. 
The  institutions  themselves  have  identified  a  need  for  something 
on  the  order  of  $70  million  of  funding  of  this  type.  If  there  could  be 
some  assistance  from  the  Federal  partner  in  this  effort,  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Many  universities  have  had  to  build— coopera- 
tive prograjis  have  built  facilities  and  utilized — and  have  provided 
the  space,  laboratory,  offices,  et  cetera,  for  Federal  employees  from 
State  funding  sources.  That's  true  in  the  case  of  the  institution 
that  I  came  m>m»  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 
When  we  built  new  facilitiep^  we  actually  provided  space  fix>m  Fed- 
eral funds— from  State  funds— with  full  recognition  of  the  formula 
allocating  process  to  provide  these  offices. 

As  you  know,  on  boards  of  higher  education  in  the  Stat'^  you 
have  to  justify  things  down  to  the  last  squaro  inch  virtually,  and  so 
we  named  people  and  decide— and  showet*  the  kinds  of  facilities 
they  have.  So  thero  has  been  this  cooperation,  ^'m  sorry  to  take  too 
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long  to  do  it,  but  there's  a  little  different  part  of  the  same  general, 
complex  problem  that  we  all  represent. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Keller,  did  vou  want  to  add  something? 

Mr.  Keller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  haven't  studied  this  in  detail— but 
I  think  within  NASA  we  have  authority  to  allow  a  portion  of  our 
grant  money  to  be  spent  for  brick  and  mortar,  so  to  speak,  or  facili- 
ties or  equipment.  I  don't  believe  that  the  same  prohibition,  line- 
item  prohibition  that  applies  to  a  Government  facility  would  apply 
to  something  done  by  the  university.  So  I  don't  believe  that's  a 
problem. 

However,  I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  look  at  the  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  Agency--and  I  suspect  this  is  fairly  typical. 
We  are  mission  agencies,  in  general,  and  NASA  has  authority  to 
spend  money  to  carry  out  the  mission  assigned  to  it.  As  I  listened 
to  some  of  the  comme:.t8  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  interest  is  directed  toward  all  universities,  and  particular- 
ly those  who  don't  have  research  programs,  oi*  don't  have  good  re- 
search pro-ams.  I  am  not  sure  tluit  the  Agency,  as  it  now  stands, 
has  authority  to  operate  a  program  for  the  general  aid  of  laborato- 
ries in  the  educational  community.  We  operate  on  a  peer  review 
process.  In  fact,  I  think  we're  the  only  Government  Agency  with  an 
interpdl  research  capability  that  makes  our  internal  researchers 
compete  against  the  university  world  In  a  basically  outside  peer 
review  process.  But  our  researchers  in  our  own  laboratories  get 
their  salaries  paid,  but  the  money  that  supports  a  research  pro- 
gram has  to  be  one  in  competition  against  the  outside  world. 

But  that  tends  to  drive  us  to  high  quality.  Maybe  more  research 
for  the  buck  is  not  the  best  way  to  put  it.  But,  in  essence,  I  believe 
we  have  an  obligation  to  carry  out  the  most  effective  mission  pro- 
gram we  can  as  the  mission  is  assigned  to  us  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress.  Tiiat  drives  us  to  pick  only  the  best.  It's  a  very, 
very  competitive  process.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  the  author- 
ity—and certainly,  we  probably  don't  even  have  the  skills— to  run 
a  program  that  is  directed  to— I  don't  want  to  use  the  word  subsidi- 
zction^but  aid  to  or  an  across-the-board  taking  into  account  con- 
siderations like  geographic  diversity,  various  minority  interests, 
the  development  of  the  emerging  universities,  the  small  school 
versus  the  big  school,  the  State  school  versus  the  privatf  school. 
These  are  more  the  province,  I  suspect,  of  agencies  that  have  that 
kind  of  expertise,  not  the  people  like  ourselves. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  iust  perplexed,  to  be  honest, 
because  we  hear  constantly  tLut  there  s  a  real  crisis  with  respect  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  equipment  at  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  we're  lobbied  extensively  and  enthusiastically 
from  academia  for  something,  something  to — some  action  on  our 
part  to  solve  their  problem.  And  then  we  hear  all  of  you  tell  us 
how  laudible  the  intent  is  and  how  you  support  the  intent,  but 
you're  against  the  specifics. 

I  don't  know  if  we  keep  dc?ng  things  the  same  old  wav  if  we're 
going  to  make  any  prcgreas  toward  solving  the  basic  problem  that 
has  created  the  crisis.  I  mean,  I  hate  to  draw  an  analogy,  but  in 
this  town  everybody  is  talking  about  Gramm,  Rudman,  and  Hoi- 
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lings  and  everybody  savs  "we  don't  need  that  legislation;  Congress 
can  do  it  or  the  Presiaent  can  do  it"  Baloney.  Nobody's  doing  it 
They  don't  have  the  guts  to  do  it.  We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion with  a  $2  trillion  national  debt.  We're  spending  $15  million  an 
hour,  since  you  people  started  testifying,  just  in  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  So  obviously,  we  need  something  jammed  down  our 
throats  to  force  us  to  do  something  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  am 
just  wondering  if  we  don't  need  this  measure  to  force  us  to  do 
something. 

I'm  worried  about  it  I  know  what  the  problem  is,  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  a  dime  away  from  research,  not  one  dime.  But  I  also 
know  the  realities  and  the  budgetary  constraints,  so  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed  some  money  is  going  to  come  away  from  research  for 
the  basic  facilities. 

But  then  I  go  to  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  statement— and  I  have  under- 
lined this  and  I  love  it,  I  agree  with  it 

The  research  potential  of  each  institution  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  its  re- 
search infrastructurei  that  is,  people,  equipment  and  facilities.  We  are  keenly  aware 
that  today's  scientific  investigation  is  next  to  impossible  without  stateof-the-art  fa- 
cilities and  instrumentation. 

Well,  I  don't  mean  to  make  a  long  speech— I  should  tell  you,  all 
of  you,  that  one  of  the  reasons  I'm  here  on  this  committee.  Con- 
gress always  operates  in  strange  ways.  Science  and  Technolc^  was 
a  natural  assignment  for  me  because  I  got  a  "D"  in  high  school 
physics.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  agree.  Dr.  Wyngaarden,  with  your  statement.  We  just— you 
know,  scientific  investigation  is  next  to  impossible  without  state-of- 
the-art  facilities  and  instrumentation.  We  don't  have  it  out  there  in 
so  many  places  where  we  want  to  see  it.  And  yet,  if  we  keep  going 
the  way  we  are  going,  with  your  flexibility  that  you  desire — and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  have  the  flexibility— but  we're  not  getting 
the  facilities  and  we're  not  getting  the  equipment.  How  do  we  do  it 
absent  legislation  like  this  that  forces  it? 

Dr.  Wyngaarden.  My  personal  view  is  that  the  first  step  would 
be  to  prcvide  a  general  authority  for  construction  that  we  once 
had-— even  without  specific  appropriations  for  such  construction 
until  the  economy  permits  that.  That  would  give  us  the  flexibility 
of  deciding  program  by  program  where  construction  is  needed. 

For  example,  we  proDably  wouldn't  divert  any  funds  from  the 
cancer  program  into  additional  construction,  at  least  not  on  a  large 
scalA,  because  they  alreadv  have  that  authority  and  they  have  been 
building  facilities  over  the  years.  Many  of  the  other  institutes 
would  need  this.  We  have  a  few  situations  where  most  of  the  work 
is  intramural.  For  example,  the  National  Institute  of  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences  has  a  relatively  small  extramural  program  in 
the  universities  and  probably  wouldn't  opt  to  put  its  resourr^es  into 
construction.  And  we  have  other  institutes  that  are  at  the  opposite 
extreme,  where  virtually  everything  is  done  in  the  university, 
where  construction  support  would  be  more  necessary. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  So  you're  saying  your  hands  are  tied  now? 

Dr.  Wyngaarden.  Yes,  that's  right. 

Let  me  just  point  out  one  additional  fpct,  and  that  is  that  this 
set-aside  of  10  percent  would  reduce  our  ability  to  fund  research  by 
2,000  awards  per  year.  We  just  managed,  with  the  help  of  Congress, 
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to  achieve  an  increase  from  the  5,000  base,  which  weVe  had  for  the 
last  several  years,  up  to  6,200.  Tins  would  bring  us  back  down  to 
somewhere  around  the  4,2()0  level  if  all  the  funds  were  taken  out  of 
the  new  and  competing  awards.  Obviously,  there  are  other  ways  to 
distribute  the  impact,  but  that's  an  example  of  its  effect. 
Mr.  BcAHLERT.  Sure. 

Dr.  Wynoaakdkn.  So  that's  a  fairly  stiff  jolt— for  a  good  cause,  I 
realize.  But  it  seems  to  me  some  more  flexibility,  perhaps  a  phase 
in  of  the  10-percent  figure,  or  a  lower  figure,  or  a  greater  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  mechanisms  along  with  these,  might  ^t  us  to 
the  same  point.  I  suspect  that  if  the  scientific  conmiumty  were 
given  a  chance  to  choose  this  particular  approach  as  specified  in 
the  bill,  or  continue  support  of  the  research,  they  would  opt  for  the 
research  support  for  the  moment,  as  desperate  as  the  facilities  situ- 
ation may  be. 

Mr.  BoKHLBRT.  Mr.  Keller,  did  yoi?  want  to  

Mr.  KxLLER.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Boehlert. 

I  would  add,  I  agree  with  that  comment.  I  think  there  is  a  real 
problem  out  there,  and  I  think  we  all  do.  The  real  conundrum  we 
come  up  acainst  is  how  does  one  take  a  limited  amount  of  resource 
and  spread  it  around  in  the  best  way,  recognizing  that  if  we  are 
good  enough  to  do  it  in  the  best  way^and  maybe  we're  not— there 
still  isn't  going  to  be  enough. 

I  was  in  a  meeting  about  3  weeks  ago  when  my  own  laboratory 
directors,  Government  people,  came  in  with  a  demonstration  that 
we  spend  10  percent  of  what  private  industry— people  like  tiie  Bell 
Labs  and  the  m^jor  research  facilities— spend  for  replacement  and 
upgrading,  10  percent  of  what  they  spend.  So  we  have  within  the 
Government  and  within  some  of  the  ndustrial  community,  in  the 
nonprofits  as  you  heard  today,  and  the  universities,  an  across-the- 
board  problem.  I  suspect  that  we  approach  the  solution  in  what 
some  would  describe  as  an  inequitable  approach.  When  I  get  a  good 
research  proposal  and  I  select  that  proposal,  I  make  sure  he  has 
the  equipment  he  needs  to  do  his  job. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Supposing  the  research  proposal  comes  from— it's 
an  excellent  proposal  but  tne^  don't  have  the  equipment  and  facili- 
ties; then  the/re  ruled  out,  right? 

Mr.  Keller.  Well,  they  probably  are.  But  you  very  seldom  get 
that.  The  people  who  have  the  good  researchers  usucdly  have 
enough  facility  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Which  comes  first? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  would  agree  with  the  order  that  was  cited  previ- 
ously. The  first  thing  to  do,  you  get  good  faculty  or  good  staff. 
Buildings  or  programs  do  you  no  good  until  you  have  that. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  Pause,  if^ I  may. 

How  do  ^ou  get  good  faculty  and  ^^ood  staff  if  you  have  a  miyor 
deficiency  m  your  equipment  and  facilities? 

Mr.  Keller.  Well,  you  build  it  up  gradually.  We  have  an  inter- 
esting exercise  going  on  now  with  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
which  we  are  supporting  in  the  development  of  a  research  capabil- 
ity. We  have  encouraged  them,  and  they  are  now  out  recruiting, 
and  they  have  gotten— and  this  is  in  the  meteorological  sciences 
and  marine  sciences— they  have  recruited  about  half  a  dozen  really 
top-notch  people  who  are  researchers  in  that  field. 
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Now»  we  will  see  to  it  that  they  get  funded  to  do  the  kind  of  a 
program  that  you  can  do  with  that  level  of  activity,  and  th^y  will 

f*adually,  over  a  period  of  years— and  it  will  take  them  years— 
lild  up  a  capability,  and  we  will  consciously  work  with  them  to 
try  to  ensure  that  thev  get  the  sunport  they  need.  Now,  if  it  turns 
out  th^  need  $100,000— or  $100  r  ilion  building,  I  can't  buy  it  for 
them.  But  that  doesn't  normally  occur. 

Mr.  BoEHLKBT.  But  you  are  somewhat  unique  in  that  respect. 
You  can  provide  some  money  for  facilities. 

Mr.  Keller.  I  provide  program  mon^  and  they  will  use  it  in 
various  ways.  But  they  won't  put  a  lot  of  it  in  facilities.  But  by  the 
time  they  need  facilities— now,  if  you're  k  )king  for  a  linear  accel- 
erator, or  if  you're  looking  for  a  lai^e  vacuum  chamber,  or  the 
kind  of  facility  that  you  need  for  a  unique  program,  you're  very  far 
along  and  now  more  and  more  you  don't  get  that  facility,  we  do 
the  same  thing  as  the  Department  of  Energy.  For  example,  we  re- 
cently at  the  Ames  Research  Center  outside  of  San  Frwcisco  put 
in  I  guess  what  is  right  now  the  lar^iest  super  computer  around, 
and  we  are  consciously  dedicating  a  significant  amount  of  time  on 
that  computer  to  the  university  community.  Now,  they'll  operate 
through  satellite  communication  links,  but  they  no  longer  need  to 
have  that  facility  on  campus.  If  that's  the  kind  of  thing  they  need, 
we  can  provide  it  to  them. 
Mr.  BoEHiJERT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Walgren.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  strikes  me  as  not 
a  very  competitive  process  that  you  just  outlined  thei-e.  You're  get- 
ting quality,  but  you're  getting  quality  because  you  specifically  de- 
cided ill  advance  where  you  wera  going  to  do  it  and  who  you  were 
going  to  do  it  with.  And  you  didn't— you  sort  of  made  that  happen, 
as  opposed  to  considering  a  range  of  competing  proposals. 

Mr.  Kellee.  That's  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  if  you  look  at  the 
program  we  have  

Mr.  Waloren.  We're  always  told  that  you  can't  do  that,  that  it 
has  to  be  this  competitive  application  process  where  the  best  is 
chosen,  the  bc»t  proposal  is  chosen,  as  opposed  to  the  agency  decid- 
ing whiat  it  wants  to  do  and  then  making  sure  that  there  is  quality 
wherever  it  has  chosen  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Keller.  We  ordinarily  do  that.  In  the  case  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  selected  under  one  of  the  minority  university 
programs  that  the  agency  supports  and  was  a  unique  case.  That 
normally  would  not  happen  that  way,  but  I  pointed  out  that  it  can. 
And  the  selection  process  there  was  different. 

Mr.  Walorei^.  I  see.  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Keller.  But  we  ordinarily  would  proceed  in  a  competitive 
fashion. 

Now,  the  practical  problem  is  we  have  about  $220  million  a  year 
spent  in  the  university  community.  Ten  percent  of  that  is  $22  mil- 
lion a  year.  And  if  you  divide  that  by  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country,  you  don't  get  a  very  big  facility. 

It  really  says  that  with  tr  3  kinds  of  moneys  that  we're  talking 
to,  if  you  re  going  to  give  anybody  enough  to  mdce  a  meaninglful 
addition,  it's  a  fraction  of  1  percent  or  maybe  2  percent  a  year  and 
somebody  has  to  wait  iintil  about  the  year  2050  for  their  turn  to 
come  around. 
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So  really  first-class  research  is  expensive  and  the  kinds  of  dollars 
we  use  will  only  support  indepth  activities  in  a  limited  number  of 
places. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  I  gaess  we  don't  have  any  problems  that  money 
wouldn't  solve. 

Mr.  Kelleb.  There  probably  are  some,  bat  it  would  help. 

Mr.  BoEHLBRT.  In  terms  of  the  subject  matter  at  hand. 

Dr.  Trivelpiece,  did  you  have  a  comment? 

Dr.  Trivelpubce.  Well,  there  are  two  kinds  of  things.  One  is  a 
problem  and  you  can  solve  problems,  and  the  other  is  a  condition 
and  you  can  alleviate  conditions.  As  a  problem,  I  think  this  have 
versus  have  not  is  probably  unsolvable  within  the  resources  that 
the  United  States  Government  could  probably  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problem.  In  other  words,  what  you're  talking  about  is  alleviating 
the  condition.  If  you  alleviate  the  condition,  the  condition  will 
again  grow  worse  at  some  point  down  the  line.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  happening  with  the  university  instrumentation.  Many 
of  us  were  in\olved  m  an  activity  that  focused  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  inadequate  quantity  of  $100  thousand  to  $1  million 
pieces  of  equipment  in  the  academic  enterprise  around  the  United 
States,  and  DOE  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  others  put  money  into  specific  university  re- 
search instrumentation  programs.  We  put  about  $5  million  a  year 
in  it.  It  is  certainly  helping  alleviate  the  condition. 

But  you  could  put  probably  a  substantial  100  times  that  amount 
of  money  in.  It  woui  '  solve  the  problem  or  alleviate  the  coriition 
temporarily,  Dut  then  maybe  beneficially  you  would  find  things 
would  grow  to  where  once  again  you  would  be  at  the  margin  of 
going  ttirough  hearings  like  this,  trying  to  figure  out  what  is  wrong 
with  the  next  veneration  of  the  marginal  have  nets  who  would  like 
to  also  set  in  the  game. 

I  don  t  know  how  we  afford  to  provide  world-class  facilities  at 
every  academic  institution  that  aspires  to  a  broad  based,  degree 
granting,  advanced  degree  granting  capability.  It's  a  very  difficult 
problem  and  certainly  we  are  not  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
talent  we  have  out  there,  and  this  would  help.  It's  not  clear  to  me 
that  what  vou  propose  to  do  solves  th  problem.  It  may  temporarily 
alleviate  the  condition.  But  as  I  say,  we  don't  support  this  particu- 
lar embodiment  of  what  you're  trying  to  do,  although  ver;^  sympa- 
thetic with  the  problem,  and  I  deal  with  it  all  the  time  with  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  it  in  the  have  not  and  the  have  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  Boehlbrt.  And  none  of  you  are  enamoured  with  the  set- 
aside,  the  15  percent  set-aside. 

I  know  you  can't  expect  that  every  college  or  university  research 
activity  will  evolve  into  a  world-class  center,  but  don't  we  have  a 
situation  where  we're  taking  care  of  the  few— I  have  CJomell  in  my 
district,  for  example,  and  I  have  Utica  College.  Cornell  is  blessed. 
They're  happy.  They  like  what  we're  doing  down  in  Washington. 
Utica  College  isn't  even  in  the  ball  game,  and  I  don't  see  any 
change.  I  think  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do  when  we're  talking 
about  the  set-aside,  to  try  aiid  make  it  possible  to  broaden  our  base, 
not  with  the  idea  that  a  Utica  College,  for  instance— which  hap- 
pens to  be  my  alma  mater— will  become  a  world-class  institution. 
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but  at  least  that  it'll  be  a  participant  in  the  process  and  maybe 
have  something  to  offer. 
Is  that  wrong  to  think  in  those  terms? 

Dr.  Triveipiece.  It's  a  quantitati  e  problem,  not  a  qualitative 
I'rvblem.  I  think  qualitatively  you're  exactly  right  Quantitatively, 
it's  veiy  difficult  to  understand  how  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  &OEHLERT.  Dr.  Bentley,  did  you  have  something  you  wanted 

Dr.  Bentley.  I  can't  refrain  from  commenting— I  spent  most  of 
my  life  in  universities,  the  University  of  lUinois,  and  listened  to  all 
of  these  arguments  over  and  over  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  in  higher  education  and  looking  at  insti- 
tutions, we  have  to  b^in  to  realize  something  that  Dr.  TVivelpiece 
pointed  out,  that  all  institutions  can't  be  the  same.  And  one  of  the 
things  in  terms  of  resources  of  a  world-class  program,  I  think — and 
this  is  now  my  bias— that  we  have  not  done  enough  to  recognize, 
say,  the  quality  teaching  institutions  and  so  on.  We  have  done  very 
little  to  help.  We  have  tried  to  think  of  the  rubric  that  we've  used 
in  terms  of  Federal  support  has  been  largely  aimed  at  developing  a 
research  capability  and  getting  frontiers  of  science.  There  is  a  role 
of  the  teaching  insti£;;:tion.  I  think  in  agriculture — And  then  the 
other  thing  that  must  be  stressed,  and  even  though  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  commonality  here  in  these  four  agencies  that  are  rep- 
resented here,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  differences. 

In  agriculture  there  are  quite  a  few  appropriations  made  for  fa- 
cilities through  various  mechanisms  other  than  review  of  high  pri- 
ority needs  and  so  on.  Some  of  that,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  we 
went  through  a  process  of  looking  at  priorities  and  determining 
within  institutions  what  kind  of  facilities  we  have,  so  that  we  could 
spread  this  aroimd,  but  also  identify  those  places  that  have  the 
greatest  capability  to  answer  given  kmds  of  problems,  and  then  al- 
locate some  reF  Durces  on  a  matching  basis  and  a  competitive  basis, 
I  think  we  could  do  more  to  cmswer  some  of  the  questions. 

Then  the  final  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  think  that  where 
there  is  a  need  for  a  set  of  institutions  for  which  a  given  agency 
has  responsibility,  then  I  think  there  has  to  be  some  special  funds 
made  available  in  the  Congress,  and  that's  what  the  Congress  has 
done  with  the  so-called  1890  group  of  institutions,  to  provide 
modest  ftinding,  stout  $10  million  a  year  for  5  years.  It  has  been 
very  helpful  to  those  institutions  to  improve  some  of  their  teaching 
facilities,  some  of  their  research  related  teaching  facilities.  I  think 
this  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  raised  here,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  BoBHtKRT.  I  hope  you  don't  get  the  impression  that  we're  in 
an  adversarial  relationship.  It's  just  from  our  end  of  the  table  or 
desk  or  something  we  just — I'm  so  sympathetic  when  I  go  to  the 
college  campuses  and  tour  around  and  see  some  of  the  facilitit^s 
and  listen  to  them  talk  about  the  need  for  equipment  and  every- 
thing. I  know  the  reality.  The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  would  be 
that  this  facilities  bill  would  be  separate  and  distinct  and  we'd 
have  all  the— we'd  have  the  money  tor  that,  so  that  you  could  use 
discretion  in  distributing  it  around  our  universities  and  colleges 
and  would  not  touch  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  your  other  fund- 
ing for  research.  That  would  be  the  ideal  situation,  but  I'm  afraid 
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that  that's  not  going  to  be.  So  we're  going  to  try  to  come  up  with 
something. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  what  I  consider  to  be  very  excellent,  help- 
ful testimony. 

Mr.  Walqren.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  in  pursuit  of  one  line? 

Fm  wondering  if  there  isn  t  something  in— I  feel  sensitive  to  this 
concept  of  locking  sections  of  the  research  community  out  of  these 
facilities,  particularly  if  you  do  it  on  a  very  disciplined  merit  com- 
petition wnere  there  are  only  going  to  be  a  few  winners  and  a  host 
of  applications  that  are  not  funded,  and  if  it's  true  that  you  can 
only  do  this  kind  of  good  research  if  you  have  the  facilities  and  the 
infrastructure  to  support  it,  then  those  whose  awards  are  not 
picked  up  will  become  unable  to  compete  to  do  the  research  at  all. 

It's  a  uttle  bit  different  than  when  wa  were  just  doing  research 
on  a  peer  review  basis  because  if  you  didn't  get  approved  this  year 
you  come  back  and  apply  next  year,  but  next  vear  in  this  area  you 
will  find  yourself  competing  with  proposals  who  have  the  facilities 
and  you  don't  have  the  facilities  and,  oy  definition,  thai  you're  not 
in  the  competition. 

I'm  wondering—Dr.  Trivelpiece  says,  ''Well,  look,  you  can't  pro- 
vide world-class  facilities,  iirst-ratc  facilities,  across  the  board.  And 
if  you  funis  only  on  getting  the  quality  research,  that  should  not  bo 
a  concern.  Your  concern  is  r/hether  you  have  them  or  don't  have 
them,  it  doesn't  matter  where,  and  it  doesn't  matter  that  others 
are  not  players  at  that  point  in  the  process."  I^t's  putting  some 
words  in  your  mouth  and  I  apolos^ize  for  that— and  ^ose  are  my 
words  and  not  yours.  But  the  idea  is  that  you  just  can't— you  don  t 
have  the  resources  to  have  these  facilities  widely  distributed. 

To  the  degree  that  this  kind  of  a  program  could  Ir  focused  on 
specific  areas,  to  the  degree  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
agency  to  focus  on  specific  areas,  it  may  be  that  this  program 
should  be  focused  on  national  centers  or  on  centers  whose  purpose 
was— whose  purpor^^  included  giving  access  to  a  wide  range  of  insti- 
tutions. And  if  Cornell  got  a  center,  it  may  be  that  integral  in  that 
application  would  be  that  Cornell  had  a  proposal  which  gave  access 
to  utica  College  to  that  facility,  and  instead  of  just  approving  pas- 
sively proposals  for  certain  research,  we  ought  to  be  creating,  in  a 
sense,  distributional  centers  where  the  research  might  be  only  in 
one  place  but  where  there  was  a  specific  plan  that  involved  making 
th&t  facility  available  for  a  regional  range  of  institutions. 

Any  reaction  to  that  thought? 

Dr.  BsNTLEY.  May  I  just  respond  quickly  to  this  by  an  illustra- 
tion. We  have  recently  gone  into  a  joint  arrangement  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkel^  on  a  gene— genetic  expression  lab 
or  gene  expression  laboratory  m  the  plant  sciences.  And  we  have 
made — and  we  have  a  facility  at  Presidio  in  the  Western  R^onal 
Research  Lab.  We  have  dedicated  a  portion  of  that  laboratory  to 
this  particular  problem  in  joint  effort  with  the  university  laborato- 
ry because  it's  just  across  the  road,  so  to  speak. 

V/e  have,  as  a  part  of  that,  is  that  that  facility  or  that  center  vill 
be  available  to  other  universities,  and  the  number  of  universities 
that  wish  to  work  in  this  area  can  apply  for  space  to  work  there, 
can  talk  about  not  necessarily  funding  but  they  can  talk  in  a  coop- 
erative basis.  We  think  that  this  is  a  very  important  thing  to  do, 
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and  I  think  where  it's  possible  within  agriculture  we're  going  to  do 
as  much  of  that  as  we  can  in  the  years  ahead.  We  already  have 
cooperative  programs  where  we  think  there's  an  vOfportunity  to 
expand,  and  that's  one  specific  Ulustration. 

We  have  some  work  going  at  Georgia.  I  think  we  have  some 
plans  at  Cornell  in  the  tiiture  as  well,  where  we  have  actually  in 
juxtaposition  we  have  facilities  at  a  university  where  we  can  work 
together,  and  we  would  like  to  stress  the  regional  concept. 

Mr.  Waloren.  Yes;  I'm  sure  that  you--I  mean,  the  idea  is  obvi- 
ous enough  tliat  people  have  been  down  that  road. 

Dr.  Trivelpiece. 

Dr.  TiuvBLPiBCE.  In  fact,  what  you  described  is  more  or  less  the 
way  a  good  fraction  of  the  Department  of  Energy  does  its  business. 
Things  like  the  National  Synchotron  Light  Source  which  is  at 
BrooKhaven  is  used  on  a  40  percent  basis  by  academic  institutions, 
that  you  m  there  and  there  are  representatives  doing— from  insti- 
tutions all  over  the  United  States.  I  foiget  the  exact  number,  but  I 
think  it's  somewhere  around  600  or  700  university  users-— 600  or 
700  universities  take  advantage  of  DOE's  facilities  all  over  the 
country  in  just  the  manner  you  described.  And  those  facilities  are 
usually  put  in  place  with  them  in  mind  and  their  participation  at 
the  outset.  And  the  funding  goes  to  the  academic  institution  to 
build  the  instrumentation. 

Mr.  Waix;&en.  But  that's  clearly  a  national  laboratory,  Brookha- 
ven;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  TRrvELPiscB.  Yes;  but  then  there  are  also  such  facilities  at 
academic  institutions  as  well — Notre  Dame,  Princeton— I  can  recite 
some  but  I  dou't  remember  all  of  them  at  the  moment.  There  are 
some  50  of  these  user  facilities  located  at  different  places  around 
the  United  States. 

If  I  could  add  to  something  else,  something  you  haven't  touched 
on  here  today— and  I  thought  it  probably  would  be  one  of  the  early 
themes— and  that  is,  to  some  extent  uie  dilemma  that  you  find 
yourself  in  is  the  kind  of  pressure  from  constituents  to  put  facili- 
ties in,  and  at  the  moment  this  has  beeu  happening  in  kind  of  an 
ad  hoc  way  aiA  various  facilities  have  been  added  to  appropriation 
bills  here  and  there  for  different  purposes. 

That  places  the  academic  institutions  in  a  dilemma  because,  al- 
though they  would  like  to  see  a  certain  degree  of  merit  review, 
peer  review,  applied,  that  they  then  find  themselves  under  pres- 
sure from  their  own  del^ations  or  from  the  Grovemor  of  the  State, 
to  go  and  do  the  same  thing  that  the  others  are  doing.  I'm  sure  you 
have  experienced  that  pressure.  So  to  some  extent  a  program 
which  has  some  funding  feature  built  into  it  that  permits  competi- 
tion within  that  area  would  relieve  part  of  that  pressure.  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  that  need  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States.  And  the  pressure  is  growing  a;l  the 
time,  simply  because  the  backlog  of  need  for  both  bncks  and 
mortar  and  scientific  facilities  is  growing.  The  number  of  people 
who  are  smart  and  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  and  would 
like  to  do  it  and  want  to  get  in  the  game  and  compete  in  the  re- 
search business  aregrowing,  and  that  is  creating  pressure  for  these 
kinds  of  facilities.  The  State  resources  are  limitea  and  the  Federal 
resources  are  limited  and  it's  created  quite  a  dilemma.  To  that 
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extent  I  am  very  sympathetic  with  what  you're  trying  to  do  to  find 
a  way  to  release  some  of  that  pressure  in  a  self-consistent,  competi- 
tive way  which  does  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Dr.  Wyngaarden? 

Dr.  Wyngaaroen.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  some  of  these  themes. 

The  points  made  about  the  national  facilities  in  Energy  and 
NASA  have  some  common  features  with  ours,  but  we  are  probably 
less  dependent  on  those  very  large,  expensive,  centralized  facilities 
in  biological  science  than  some  other  fields.  We  do  have  some.  We 
have  a  million  volt  electron  microscope,  for  example,  in  one  place 
which  is  used  by  many  scientists  who  go  there. 

We  support  work  in  about  1,250  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  aid  they  range  from  the  large  research-intensive  universi- 
ty to  small  coUegcG  'y^  'io*>teaching  hospitals  and  research  insti- 
tutes in  varii^us  ports  of  the  country. 

Tm  just  W(  nd^ring  whether  maybe  we're  trying  to  do  too  much 
with  one  pioc^  of  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary 
theme  of  the  university  presidents  and  scientists  who  have  come  to 
see  you  deals  with  the  facilities  of  Ihe  research-intensive  universi- 
ty, on  the  argument  that  a  great  deal  of  the  research  is  done  there 
and  that  that  materially  affects  our  national  competitiveness  in  sci- 
ence and  industrial  competitiveness  in  biotechnology  and  so  on. 
wiat's  not  to  say  that  a  lot  of  good  work  isn't  done  in  smaller 
places,  but  our  primary  need  is  probably  in  those  large  research- 
intensive  universities. 

We  do  have  some  other  programs  to  deal  with  the  minority  insti- 
tutions, to  deal  with  the  colleges.  We  have  the  Academic  Research 
Enhancement  Award  [AREA]  Program  that  the  Congress  has  dou- 
bled next  year,  which  is  going  well.  And  perhaps  we  ought  to 
narrow  the  objective  of  this  particular  vehicle  of  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  one  very  large  problem  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Waloren.  Well,  I  think  that's  a  point  well  taken.  A  lot  of 
our  reactions  are  in  frustration  to  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  other 
areas  and  the  fact  that  our  programs,  although  there  are  programs 
there,  they  certainly  are  falling  behind  the  problem  rather  than 
gaining  ground  on  the  problem.  I  suppose  it's  instinctive  not  to 
want  to  make  matters  worse. 

Well  

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  That's  it 

Mr.  Walgren.  Well,  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  presenta- 
tions. We  appreciate  your  resource — your  being  a  resource  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  country.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:15  p.m..  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Universities  conduct  more  than  half  of  the  nation  s  fundamental 
research  and  about  one-quarter  of  its  total  research.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  search  for  solutions  to  problems  m  national 
security,  health  care,  energy,  productivity,  education,  and  the 
environment.  They  are  the  principal  providers  of  the  training  of 
future  generations  of  scientists,  engineers,  teachers,  and  profes- 
sionals. The  health  and  strength  of  these  institutions  are  therefore 
matters  of  national  interest. 

The  general  state  of  the  physical  plant  of  America's  higher 
education  institutions  has  recently  been  diagnosed  in  dismal  terms: 
**The  halls  of  academe  are  crumbling.  Buildings,  grounds,  and 
utilities  ...  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  endangering  life  and 
property  The  vitality  of  the  higher  educanon  enterprise  is  in 
jeopardy."'  One-half  of  higher  education's  physical  plant  is  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old;  one-quarter  was  built  before  World 
War  II.  The  aging  physical  plant  needs  renewal,  realignment,  and 
replacement.  The  cost  of  needed  renewal  and  replacement  is 
estimated  at  a  staggering  S30  billion.^  During  the  1950s  and  1960s 
the  nation  expanded  its  facilities  for  instruction  and  basic  research. 
It  failed,  however,  to  provide  adequately  for  their  renewal  and 
replacement. 

The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  universities*  physical  facilities 
for  graduate  education  and  research  in  science  and  engineering. 
Other  aspects  of  higher  education's  infrastructure  will  be  consid- 
ered only  as  they  share  features  or  trends  with  the  physical  facilities 
for  graduate  education  and  research. 

Several  conditions  create  additional  demands  for  renewal  and 
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modernization  of  the  universities*  physical  faalities.  In  the  post- 
industrial,  knowledge-based  society,  national  imperatives  for  eco- 
nomic progress  require  etihanced  investments  in  human  capital 
and  more  effective  communication  of  knowh'dge  and  technology. 
Acceleration  of  the  iz:z  of  technical  change  and  of  international 
competition  in  science  arid  technology  places  new  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  {r:aOuate  education  and  research.  Emerging  scientific 
and  technological  opportunities  change  the  research  and  generate 
requirements  for  higher-quality  laboratories.  Work  with  smaller 
dimensions  and  greater  measurement  sensitivities  requires  cleaner 
environments,  which  are  difficult  to  achieve  in  old  facilities. 
Technical  advances  in  instrumentation  and  communication  tech- 
nology profoundly  affect  methods  of  research,  exchange  of  ideas, 
and  patterns  of  work  of  scientists  and  eiigineers. 

The  prolonged  period  of  fiscal  constraint  has  taken  a  heavy  toll 
on  ihe  capital  assets  of  higher  education.  The  magnitude  of 
renewal  costs  strains  the  nation's  capacity  for  response,  especially 
when  there  are  many  pressing  needs  on  the  national  agenda.  As 
one  considers  the  renewal  problem  one  must  first  specify  how 
outdated  facilities  afTea  the  quality  and  productivity  of  graduate 
education  and  research.  Some  good  work  has  been  done  in  spite 
of  abominable  facilities.  Excellent  facilities  cannot  in  themselves 
ensure  high-quality  graduate  education  and  research. 

Three  principal  features  of  the  U.S.  science  support  system  are 
concentration  of  basic  research  in  the  universitief  ^*  ^egration  of 
advanced  research  and  graduate  instruction,  ana  cm^*hasis  on 
support  of  research  projects  rather  than  support  of  institutions. 
The  U.S.  experiment  with  concentrating  basic  science  research  in 
its  universities  has  facilitated  a  wide  range  of  contacts  among 
scholars,  researchers,  and  students,  and  it  has  encouraged  inde- 
pendent research  at  all  levels.^ 

Integration  of  advanced  research  and  graduate  instruction  is  a 
hallmark  of  the  U.S.  system.  It  has  encouraged  students  to 
participate  in  original  research,  in  which  they  learn  new  and 
creative  techniques,  they  learn  to  question,  and  they  learn  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  also  helped  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  rescarci* 
faculty."* 

3  Camegte  Foundaiion  for  ihc  Advancemetii  of  Tea  Thing.  Carnegie  Counol  on  Policy 
Studiei  II.  Higher  Lducaiion.  Three  Thousand  Futures  The  Next  Twenty  Yem}>r  Higher 
EdM(4iti0n  (San  Francuco  Jottey>Bats,  1980).  p  !  |2 

4  WoMgang  K  H  PanoWcy.  '*Btg  Sacnce  and  Graduate  Education."  m  Harold 
Orlans.  cd  .  Saente  Potuy  md  the  Umverstty  (Brookingt.  I%8).  pp  192-93 
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Integrating  graduate  education  and  research  is  considered  effec- 
tive, but  it  has  not  been  ngorously  tested.  Because  of  formidable 
methodological  obstacles,  the  causc-and-cffect  linkage  will  prob- 
ably never  be  proved.  International  comparisons  of  scientific 
leadership  and  productivity,  however,  lend  credibility  to  the  view 
that  this  U.S.  design  is  very  ac  vantageous. 

The  emphasis  on  project  support  in  the  U.S.  science  system 
has  many  advantages,  but  ii  has  some  disadvantages  m  ensunng 
adequate  infrastructure  for  research.  As  the  project  system  now 
operates,  firm  commitments  of  support  are  rarely  given  for  longer 
than  one  year,  and  planned  commitments  are  often  gi^  cn  for  only 
three  years,  rarely  for  more  than  five  years.  The  system  requires 
accountability  by  discrete  project.  Neither  of  these  features  ideally 
ensures  adequate  infrastructure.  Both  approaches  encourage  nai- 
row  focus  and  short-term  effectiveness;  infrastructure  require- 
ments are  usually  broad  and  long  term. 

Empincal  data  on  the  relationship  between  the  quantity  and  state 
of  faahties  on  the  one  hand  and  graduate  education  and  research 
on  the  other  are  limited.  That  there  is  a  strong  connection, 
however,  seems  obvious.  The  National  Science  Board's  study  on 
graduate  education  in  1%9  identified  the  amount  of  physical  plant 
available  for  graduate  education  as  an  important  potential  indicator 
of  quality  of  graduate  programs,  but  it  acknowledged  that  insuf- 
ficient information  was  available  for  satisfactory  analysis.'  None 
of  the  subsequt  .c  national  assessments  of  quality  of  graduate 
programs,  however,  has  used  faahties  other  than  library  resources 
as  an  indicator  of  quality,  presumably  because  of  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  data.  A  more  recen*  multinational  study 
of  the  factors  that  affect  scientific  productivity  in  research  gioups 
suggested  that  there  is  a  minimum  threshold  of  necessary  resources 
(including  both  funding  and  facihties).  Above  that  thrcsholc? 
pre  luctivity  »s  related  more  to  the  researchers'  perception  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  share  of  resources  available  to  them  than  to 
the  actual  amount  of  resources  available.^ 

A  recent  effort  to  develop  a  methodology  for  assessing  basic 
research  compared  the  saentific  progress  at  the  rr  ijor  high-energy 
physics  laboratories  in  the  world.  This  work  dearly  demonstrated 
the  cntical  role  played  by  the  age  and  design  of  the  accelerator 

5  National  Sci  cncc  Board.  (Jfudtuiit  hdu(tiiio>t~^!\iriuneti'ri  lot  IHihlu  IKylxy  (Government 
Printing  Office.  1%^) 

6  Frank  M  Andrews,  cd  .  Sitttutht  Pri^itunt'Hy  lUv  Llk(nt'imy>  .»/  Reicarth  Crfitipi 
iM  JiA  Gni»i/ri«  (Cam bridge  University  Press/ UNESCO  l'>79) 
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faalitics  in  the  quality  and  effect  of  the  work  produced."  The 
ir.fluence  of  the  nhysical  environment  on  the  learning  process  has 
been  studied  more  than  its  influence  on  research  and  graduate 
education.^  In  the  absence  of  further  empincal  evidence,  one  must 
draw  on  general  wisdom  to  suggest  ways  m  which  the  physical 
plant  affeas  graduate  education  and  research.  The  actual  mea- 
surement of  these  eff?as  is  more  difficult. 

Since  it  influences  most  human  endeavors,  the  notion  of  what 
IS  possible  influences  the  development  of  research  ideas  and  plans. 
Overcrowding,  inflexibility  of  space,  and  inadequacy  of  environ- 
mental controls  can  stifle  the  imagination  of  students  and  faculty, 
especially  if  they  perceive  little  or  no  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. In  the  physical  sciences  there  are  reports  of  an  increasing 
trend  for  graduate  students  to  choose  doctoral  research  in  theo- 
retical rather  than  expenmenul  topics.'  Several  faaors  *Aay  be 
involved,  including  the  i**tel!ertual  attraction  of  theory;  the  a  /ail- 
abiliiy  of  computer  simulation  as  a  substitute  for  cxpenmentation; 
and  the  advances  in  equipment,  which  have  increased  the  rate  of 
progress  in  experimental  research.  The  frustrations  resulting  from 
inadequate  equipment  and  facilities  may  also  be  9  significant  and 
growing  cause  of  the  shift.  The  importance  of  well-trained 
experimentalists  for  industry  suggests  that  more  careful  analysis 
of  the  trends  is  in  ordct. 

The  ability  to  take  advantage  of  new  direaions  in  research  is 
-''so  hmited  by  facilities.  Scientists  specializing  in  the  mechanisms 
of  photosynthesis  may  recognize  the  potential  for  important 
applications  through  extension  of  their  studies  to  aquatic  plants. 
Without  extensively  modified  facilities,  however,  they  cannot 
pursue  this  line  of  investigation.  The  exploitation  of  the  scientific 
opportunity  depends  on  the  availability  of  funds  for  realignment 
of  laboratory  space. 

Limitations  on  facilities  can  also  lead  to  conservative  science. 
Those  whose  expenmental  efforts  are  hmited  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  at  shared  regional  and  national  facihties  worry  that 

7  B«i  R  Martin  and  John  Irvine.  "CERN  Past  Performance  and  Future  Proftpccts." 
Retearth  Policy,  forthcoming  "Assessing  Basic  Research  Some  Partial  ImJicaion  of 
Soentific  Progress  m  Rsdio  Astronomy.*'  Retenrch  Poluy.  vol  1   ,Apni  1983),  pp.  6!-9Ci 

8  J  King  and  R  W.  Marans.  77«  PhyiUfl  Envtronmmt  and  the  Leamtng  Pncett  A 
S«rv7  ofRetent  R^ttanh  (Ann  Arbor'  Univenity  of  Michigan.  Survey  Research  Center, 
institute  for  Soaal  Research,  and  Architectural  Research  Laboraioiy.  College  of  Architec- 
ture and  Urban  Planning,  for  UNESCO,  1979) 

9  William  A  Fowler,  Testimony  before  ihe  House  Subcommittee  on  Saence.  RrM-arch. 
and  Technology,  97  Cong  2  sess  .  March  4.  1982.  in  Revilaltsin^  Lihoralory  Instnummttiiuui 
(Washington.  D  C  Na:ional  Academv  Press.  1983).  appendix  C.  f>8-A9;  pcrsonji 
communication  from  Herman  Fishbach.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tcchnologv 
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ihc  processes  used  to  determine  access  will  discourage  lines  of 
inquiry  that  hive  a  high  payoff  but  are  speculative. 

Although  there  have  been  rfforts  to  ascertain  what  speafic 
research  problems  are  not  being  addressed  because  of  limitations 
in  equipment  or  facilities,  the  attempts  have  not  been  extensive 
or  systematic.***  The  evidence  is  largely  anecdotal.  The  difficulty 
of  the  judgments  at  issue  hampers  the  design  of  methods  to  assess 
the  effea  of  stifling  research.  The  more  crea^we  the  ideas,  the  less 
predictable  they  would  be  and  the  less  noticeable  their  absence 
would  be  in  the  short  term.  More  thorough  methods  for  assessing 
the  eflfects  of  facilities  on  the  choice  of  research  problems  are 
needed  if  we  arc  to  aa  with  confidence  in .  "esting  scarce  resources 
in  facilities  or  in  denying  such  investments. 

The  degree  of  collaboration  and  interaction  among  scientists 
and  students  is  aflfeaed  by  physical  facilities.  Close  proximity  of 
penonnel  is  important  for  effective  scientific  communication.  The 
sharing  of  instrumentation  and  laboratory  facilities  can  stimulate 
and  facilitate  the  development  of  collaborative  scientific  efforts. 
The  growing  need  to  share  major  research  instrumentation  may 
encourage  the  development  of  new  disaplines  at  the  interfaces  of 
traditional  disciplines. 

When  individual  research  groups  are  dispcfScd  because  contig- 
uous space  is  not  available,  interaaion  is  reduced,  and  the  quality 
of  research  supervision  and  training  may  be  undermined  as  well. 
The  new  communications  technologies  may  overcome  some  of 
these  difficulties,  but  face-to-face  interaction  still  plays  a  key  role 
in  the  stimulation  and  development  of  ideas  among  scientists. 
Face-to-facc  interaction  is  perhaps  even  more  important  for  the 
socialization  of  students  within  their  professions." 

Physical  facilities  also  affect  university  responsiveness  to  regional 
and  national  interest  in  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and  technology 
to  mdustry.  University-industry  cooperative  research  in  many 
cases  represents  an  expansion,  or  at  least  a  shift  in  emphasis,  in 
the  universities*  scope  of  activities.  Much  of  the  university-industry 
cooperative  work  will  require  additional  facilities  or  at  least 
modification  of  existing  space.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
cooperative  efforts  designed  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  new  high- 
technology  enterprises  and  other  small  businesses.  Pew  of  these 
organizations  have  their  own  internal  research  facilities.  They 

10  Assoaation  ol'Amcncan  Universittcs.  The  Nation's  Detenoraim^  Vrnvmuf  Rrttarth 
haalmti  (WashmKton.  D  C   AAU.  m\) 

\\   AW  Chickermg.  cd  .  The  Modem  Amer  '^mh  Collect  (San  Francisco  jo»^-Hass, 
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must,  therefore,  rely  on  university  facilities  to  house  collaboration. 
Cooperative  researcli  arrangements  may  be  of  short  duration,  so 
the  design  of  the  research  facilities  must  remain  flexible. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  effect  of  inadequate  facilities  is  on  the 
c^iiting  and  re  ention  of  the  most  productive  faculty  members. 
Ihc  erosion  of  academic  facilities  is  seriously  limiting  the  attrac- 
tiveness cf  the  academic  profession  for  some  of  the  best  and 
brightest  of  both  new  and  senior  saentists.  Failure  to  overcome 
such  disincentives  will  seriously  affect  the  universities*  role  as  a 
major  research  performer  and  as  the  primary  provider  of  advanced 
training. 

Clearly,  research  facilities  have  an  effea  on  the  validity  of 
research  results.  Inadequacies  in  environmental  control  limit  the 
quality  of  data.  Crowding  limits  the  access  to  research  facilities 
2nd  reduces  the  number  of  expenments  that  are  undertaken. 
Physical  deterioration  and  overload  lead  to  downtime,  which 
seriously  affects  produaivity.  A  recent  survey  of  a  sample  of 
NSF-funded  investigators  found  that  60  percent  reported  having 
lost  some  time  in  the  past  year  because  of  faalities-related  failures. 
Scientiftc  areas  that  rely  on  computerized  data  acquisition  require 
air  conditioning.  Inadequate  provision  for  air  conditioning  yields 
downtime  on  the  order  of  50  percent  during  the  summer  months 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Deferred  maintenance  and  aging  of 
buildings  cause  leaks,  which  ruin  instrumentation  and  '-^periments 
and  t^d^c  exten:^ed  interruptions  in  work.  P-obably  all  profes 
sionals  lose  some  time  every  year  to  facility-related  difficulties. 
The  issues  are  the  severity  and  duration  of  such  difficulties  and 
the  cost  imposed  by  them. 

Old  buildings  accommodate  current  scientific  purposes  with 
difficulty.  Their  systekns  for  distnbuting  utilities  and  services 
cannot  satisfy  current  scientific  demands.  Their  ronstrucdon  is 
rarely  adequate  ior  experiments  :hat  are  sensitive  to  vibration  or 
that  demand  a  dust-free  environment.  Tli^y  lu^c  only  limited 
flexibility  for  rearrangement  to  loc;.re  relatrr  {groups  of  scientists 
near  each  other.  Produaivity  diminisiiCa  as  students  and  faculty 
spend  time  traveling  among  laboratories  and  gaining  access  to 
needed  instrumentation. 

The  ability  of  each  graduaf*  student  to  develop  as  an  independent 
investigator  is  affected  by  the  facilities  and  the  instrumentation 

12  Naiioiu)  Sacncc  Foundation.  Division  of  Policy  Rcsrarch  ind  Analvsis.  "Uannrf- 
sity  Research  Facilities  Report  on  •  Survey  among  National  Science  Foundation  CirimcK" 
in  Ditftisston  Issues  I9H4.  A(tdettnf  Sdntft  attd  Bt^iueertnf  Pfiysual  Ititraslrndure.  »oi  2 
ftjf if^rc  nd  Malfnal.  section  C  (Washington.  D  C  GPO. 
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available.  The  development  of  team  approaches  for  complex 
problems  and  the  need  to  share  major  instrumentation  limit 
independent  work.  The  ability  of  the  physical  plant  to  accom- 
modate state-of-the-art  instrumentation  profoundly  affeas  the 
training  of  graduate  students.  Detenorating  physical  plants  and 
obsolete  equipment  have  already  put  many  programs,  especially 
in  enginccnng,  far  behind  current  professional  practice.  To  the 
extent  that  universities  lag  rather  than  lead  in  state-of-the-art 
practice,  they  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  industry  and  government 
for  highly  trained  personnel. 

Limitations  in  instrumentation  and  physical  facilities  also  affect 
the  extent  to  which  undergraduates  are  able  to  partinpate  in 
research.  In  some  institutions  space  more  than  anything  else  limits 
undergraduate  partinpation  in  research.'^  If  this  problem  spreads, 
u  will  impair  the  recruitment  of  undergraduates  into  graduate 
study  and  lUc  quality  of  their  preparation  for  graduate  study. 

The  inability  to  take  all  the  precautions  needed  to  ensure  safety 
in  the  laboratory  and  to  comp^  with  environmenul  standards  is 
a  matter  of  growing  concern.  As  the  frontiers  of  science  have 
advanced,  new  potential  hazards  have  emerged  and  must  be 
addressed.  Difficult  compromises  must  be  made  when  resources 
are  not  available  to  make  the  necessary  major  renovations  in  old 
buildmgs.  Safety  education,  extraordinary  laboratory  "house- 
keeping/* and  careful  segregation  of  risks  can  only  partially 
compensate  for  inadequanes  in  faalities  design.  The  long-term 
loss  in  productivity  and  the  cost  of  such  comp*'omises  indicate 
the  need  for  more  fundamental  solutions. 

The  openness  of  the  fanlities  and  the  involvement  of  alJ  levels 
of  students  in  the  university  setting  intensify  the  need  for  careful 
attention  to  safety.  Universities  also  have  a  responsibility  to  train 
the  next  generation  of  snentists  in  safe  practices.  The  nature  and 
use  of  university  laboratories,  however,  require  different  safety 
standards  and  maLagement  from  those  designed  for  mdustnal 
plants.  Application  of  regulations  that  ignore  or  overlook  these 
differences  can  cause  an  unnecessary  drain  on  scarce  i  esources  for 
facilities  renewal. 

Spenfic  examples  of  the  consequences  of  deficiencies  in  faalities 
include  diminished  international  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry, 
especially  with  European  industry  and  Japanese  industry;  dimm- 
ishcd  knowledge  for  the  development  of  new  processes  and 
products,  decclcratmi;  innovation  and  delay  in  achi:vem<mt  of 

\^  Personal  lommumunons  Ironi  l»nJi>»>J».  Sjnmrl  KapUn  jnJ  Eiiimurl  lX»mhin. 
Univmitv  of  IIIhioi* 
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national  objectives,  and  inability  to  provide  cntical  technical 
assistance  in  emergencies  '**  The  capacity  for  renewal  and  replace- 
ment of  capital  assets  is  essential  for  .ny  enterprise.  For  science, 
the  essence  of  which  is  change,  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
ensure  capital  renewal  ind  replacement  may  be  espeaally  severe 

lution  of  A  recent  background  papei  developed  for  the  National  Sacncc 
the  research  Board's  discussio  i  of  physical  structure  problems  in  academic 
facilities  saence  and  engineenng  summarized  the  evolution  of  the  research 

problem  faalities  problen^     The  sources  of  support  for  the  physical  plant 

of  America's  research  universities  have  changed  over  the  past 
century.  Before  World  War  II  most  support  for  facilities  and 
equipment  for  academic  science  came  from  the  private  sector 
(mcluding  industry),  from  state  apprr^^natiop^,  and  m  some  areas 
from  federal  land  grants  and  formula  appropriations.  After  World 
War  I!  the  federal  government  was  the  majoi  source  of  support 
for  academic  research  programs,  but  not  for  taci'itiei  The  period 
from  1950  to  1970  saw  a  boom  in  construction  of  instructional 
facilities  and  housing  to  accommodate  a  rapid  expansion  of 
enrollments.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  research  space 
increased  because  of  expansion  of  faculty  and  because  of  changes 
in  faculty  workloads.  The  demands  for  resources  to  expand 
exceeded  the  capaaty  of  philanthropic  organizations  and  industry 
to  respond.  The  successful  Soviet  orbiting  of  Sputnik  stimulated 
federal  suppor:.  The  government  saw  that  facihties  construcrion 
was  needed  to  ensure  the  nation's  research  capacity. 

The  peak  of  the  science  facilities  construction  boom  occurred 
in  the  early  i960s.  At  that  time  the  federal  contribution  to 
constri'  .wion  of  academic  R&rD  facilities  was  ibout  35  percent  of 
the  total.  The  balance  was  met  by  state  go  vemments.  endowments, 
phhanthropic  and  corporate  contributions,  and  special  building 
fundraising  drives.  By  the  early  1970s  the  rapid  growth  in  acadcmia 
began  to  subside.  Federal  programs  to  stimulate  expansion  of 
research  and  training  capacity  were  phased  down;  most,  in  fact, 
were  eliminated.  Today  almost  no  federal  programs  fund  academic 
research  facilities  other  than  those  thar  house  very  specialized 
research  instrumentation,  such  as  accelerators.  Table  1  describes 
the  various  federal  facility  programs. 

University  budgeting  and  planning  for  facilities  have  cncoun- 

14  Assoaation  ot  Amcnun  Un.vcrsitRs  \jhoti's  l')<t(riorahfni  i  nn'crsirj  Kesearch 
hiidhtitf,  p  4  and  appendixes 

15  NstiunsI  Saentc  f-oundation.  "UnjvtTMtv  lUsurth  rjtilitics.  m  DiMttMi'n  Usuti 
t^H4  \ol  1   hwes  iiiiJ  Opium  pp  1-2 
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Tabic  1  •  Federal  Facility  Funding  Programs 


Date 


Funding  tount 


Purpose 


Amount  of  funding 


l<M«-5()       NatKMizJ  Cancer  Iniorutc 

1948  Coiumiction  Auth<Hity 

1950  NacionaJ  Heart  Act 


1956-68      HeaJth  Research  Faalities  Act 
of  1956 

1956-70      AcadeniK  Compuutioiul 
Facilities  and  Operaoom 
Program.  NationzJ  Science 
Foundation  (NSF) 

1959  Ford  Foundation  Special 

("Challenge'*)  Program  in 
Education 

1960-70      Graduate  Science  Facilities 
Program  (NSF) 


1960-  62       National  Heart  Instinite 

Pnmate  Research  Center 
Program 

l%l-73       Institutional  Grants  for  Science 
(NSF) 

1961-  73       Interdisaplinary  Laboratories 

for  Materials  Research 
(Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  of  Department  of 
Defense,  transferred  to  NSF  m 
1972) 

1962-  71       Susuinmg  University 

Programs.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminmration  (NASA) 

1963-  65      Higher  Education  Faalities  Act 

of  1963  (Office  of  Education) 


1963-  Health  Manpower  Trainmg 

Faalities  Program.  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 

|«;M-67      ..lentil  Retardation  Faalities 
and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction 
Ait  ut  \')M 

IW>4-7J       Utiivcnitv  and  Dcpartntont 
Scicticr  Dcvcloptiteni 
Pronrams  (NsF) 


Cancer  research  faalities 
construaion 

Heart  disease  research  faalines 
construction 

Nonfederal  health  saences  research 
facilities  ^tmstrucnon 

Purchase,  rental,  and  operation  of 
electronic  computen  and  related 
equipment  for  university  and 
college  science  programs 

Development  of  selected  institutions 
tf*  become  regional  and  national 
centers  of  excellence 

University  laboratory  space 
construaion  and  general  purpose 
equipment  for  such  space 

Pnmate  research  center  faalities 
construcnon 

Sustaming  and  impro\  ing  academic 
science  in  existing  high^qualitv 
insutuuons 

Development  of  manpower  and 
uiterditaplinary  approaches  to 
materuls  research  problems, 
construction  of  major  cen'*al 
research  facilities 

Graduate  traming  in  spare^related 
sciences,  including  facilities 
construction 

Undergraduate  and  graduate 
academic  faalities  construaion. 
rcconstruaion,  and  renoxation. 
wider  distnbution  of  graduate 
schools 

Teaching  and  multipurpose  faalities 
conSimctton  for  health  proicssion 
students 

Faalities  construction  for  ri.-M.jrch 
on  mental  retardation 


Uruad-sijic  prtt^rjin  dc\tlt>pincnt 
to  upgrade  sckikc  jnd  cll^lncerm^ 
research 


S16  3  miUio' 

56  059  million 

S438  76  miUion 

S7I  2  million  to  184 
mstirutions 


$349  million,  total 
grants  and  matching 
funds  SI  3  billion 

SI88  16  million  to  977 
grantees 

S9  3%  million 


SI 20  million  to  939 
msatutKms 

SI 58  miUion  (currently 
funded  by  NSF  at 
S13  9  million  a  \ear) 


S224  8  miUion 


Not  available 


Not  available 


S63  5fil  milliuft 


S22  )  million  to  14^1 
titktmitiuns 
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Table  1.  Federal  Facility  Funding  Programs  (continued) 


D»te 

Funding  sount 

Amount  «f ^ndmf 

Higher  Education  Act  of  196S 

Continued  faalities  construction 
authonty  of  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1963 

Construction  grants 
unfunded  1981-84.  S28 
million  in  1985 

1967-71 

Projea  THEMIS,  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD) 

Enhancement  of  academic  capaaty 
in  science  and  technology, 
encouragement  of  increased 
numbers  of  msotutions  engaged  in 
high-qualtty  research*  wider 
geographial  distnbution  of  research 
fiinds 

S94  49  million 

1971 -83 

National  Cancer  Aa  of  1971 

Cancer  research  faalities 
construaion 

S236  483  million 

1972 

National  Heart.  Blood  Vessri. 

Hospital.  clmic«  and  laboratory 

No  funds  appropriated 

Lung«  and  Blood  Act  of  1972 

faahties  construction 

under  this  authonty 

1978- 

Health  Services  Research  and 
Health  Care  Technology  Act 

Public  and  nonprofit  vision  research 
faalities  a>nstruction 

SS  million 

1981 

National  AgnculturaJ 
Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act 

Acquisition  and  improvement  of 
research  faalities  m  1890  Land 
Grant  institutions 

Not  available 

Pkoposcd 

Construction  of  Animal 

Replacement  of  outmoded  animai 

Requested  $40  million 

Facilities  Authonty  (Division 

research  facilities,  improvement  of 

for  fiscal  1985 

of  Research  Resources,  NIH) 

existmg  NIH  programs 

Proposed 

Research  Facilities 

Upgrading  or  replacement  of 

Requested  SlOO 

RehabiliUDon  Program  (DOD) 

seleaed  uiuversity  laboratones 
performing  research  essential  to 
DOD's  long-term  mission 

million  for  fiscal  1985 

tcrcd  a  scnes  of  difficulties.  During  the  l%Os  and  early  1970s 
expansion  efforts  strained  the  budgets  and  planning  capacities  of 
tiie  universities.  Then  several  major  changes  intensified  che  diffi- 
culties: inflation,  government  regulation,  technological  advance, 
and  sources  and  terms  of  finanang.**  At  the  same  time  research 
faalities  obsolesced  as  the  frontiers  of  science  and  technology 
advanced.  The  structure  of  the  U.S.  academic  science  support 
system,  by  focusing  principally  on  short-term,  mdividual  trans- 
actions, has  obscured  the  broader  needs  of  the  research  system  as 
a  whole  The  universities  have  not  been  able  to  compensate  for 
this  flaw. 

How  serious  is  the  facilities  problem?  What  trends  need  to  be 
taken  into  account?  What  arc  the  responsibilities  of  the  various 
actors  m  the  process'  Tabic  2  summarizes  the  major  published 

16  Ljurcncc  L  Ljndrv  ind  Rodnc-v  Mcbinc  'Cjpital  Crisis  in  Mii^hcr  Education.' 
Bimntss  Ofbrrr.  Fchriiarv  l'W2  pp  2l^22 


The 

ma^initude  of 
the  problem 
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Table  2  Studtes  of  Academic  Facdtttes 


Study 


Desmphon  of  itudy 


Findings 


**Health  Related  Research  Facilities 
in  the  U  S  in  the  Nonprofit 
Nonfederal  Seaor,"  a>nducted  by 
Westat  Corporauon  for  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  1969 


"Higher  Education  General 
Information  Survey"  (HEGIS). 
conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Sututics  (NCES), 
1974 


"Health  Research  Facilities  A 
Survey  of  Doaorate-Grantmg 
Institutions."  conducted  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
(ACE)  with  funding  from  the 
National  Saence  Foundation 
(NSF)  and  NIH.  1976 

"National  Survey  of  Laboratory 
Ammal  Facilities  and  Resources." 
conduaed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS).  NIH 
Publication  80-2091  (1978) 


Report  of  Research  Faalities 
Branch  of  National  Cancer 
Institute  on  survey  of  facilities 
needs  in  cancer  research, 
conducted  at  request  of  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board.  1979 

"A  Program  for  Renewed 
Partnership."  prepared  by  the 
Sloan  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  1980 


"Thi  Nation's  Deteriorating 
Ucscjnh  Fjiiliius  A  Surviv  of 
Uecctii  E\pinditures  jnd  Projected 
Ncids  in  Fittceti  UnlVlrslttl•^. 
loiidtiitid  b>  the  Assocution  ul 
AtiurKJii  Uinvcrsitii'S  (AAU) 
I'»H1 


Survey  gathered  data  on  the 
amount,  age,  and  ownership  of 
space  in  1968,  the  amount  of  space 
under  or  scheduled  for 
construction;  and  the  estimated 
space  needed  to  eliminate 
overcrowding  by  1980 


Survey  of  3,200  colleges  and 
univenities.  including  data  to 
estimate  faalities  needs 


Survey  of  !55  Ph  D  -granting 
institutions  gathered  data  on  status 
of  academic  health  research 
factlities.  new  construction  in 
progress,  and  plans  for  expansion 
in  succeeding  five-year  period 

Survey  of  922  nonprofit  N in- 
eligible institutions  gathered  data 
to  estimate  facilities  needs 


Survey  of  106  institutions 
recaving  National  Cancer  Institute 
support  gathered  data  to  evaluate 
current  >nd  future  needs  to 
upgrade  cancer  research  facilities 

Commission  report  on  federal 
govemment-itniversity  relations 
(no  data  collected) 


Survev  ol  15  leading  universities 
gaihired  data  tm  expenditures  »or 
research  tjcilitiis  and  major 
iquiptiient  and  istinutes  ol 
lundrni;  nieds  lor  Liiultv  rcMjrili 
onK  tor  succeeding  thrtt-vur 
ptriod 


— 10  milhon  of  42  milhon  square 
feet  in  unsatisfactory  condition 
— Over  50  percent  available  space 
tn  poor  condition 

— Additional  55  million  square  feet 
of  space  needed  by  1980.  with  17 
milhon  square  feet  requinng 
remodeling 

— 20  percent  of  faalities  at 
surveyed  institutions  in  nc«^  of 
replacement  (2  3  billion  square 
feet) 

— S2  billion  needed  just  for 
remodeling  of  faalities 

— 29  percent  of  academic  facilities 
for  health  research  in  need  of 
renovation  or  replacement  (23 
milhon  square  feet) 
— Cost  estimates  to  meet  needs 
S547  million  for  1975.  S560  million 
for  each  of  succeeding  five  years 

— 16  percent  of  institutions 
reported  need  for  replacement  of 
facilities 

— 38  percent  repor  ed  need  for 
remodeling  of  faalities 
— 47  percent  reported  need  for 
additional  space 

— SI49  milhon  for  1980-85 
estimated  for  cancer  research 
faalities 


— Recommendations  for 
competitive  program  for  facilities 
research  grants  S5()  million 
annually  for  five  years,  to  be 
allocated  by  NSF  and  NIH.  to 
upgrade  research  Ijboratorics  and 
ix)uipiiieiit 

— Survevtd  instrtutinns  spent  %M*i 
niitlioii  ior  I'acilities  cumtriution. 
repair  ind  renovation  in  l'^72-H2 
— S7ffS  iitillion  neidcd  lor  tacilitub 
iiid  equipment  over  ^U(.eerdln^ 
ihne-vur  peru>J  just  to  Mibtain 
fjcultv  nuarih  jitivittes 
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Tabic  2  Studies  of  Academic  Facilities  (continued) 


Study 


Dtscnption  oj  sudy 


Report  on  academic  faalities 
survey  (in  1960-81  Comparative 
Cost  >nd  Staffing  Repon), 
conducted  by  the  Assoaanon  of 
Physica]  Plant  Admmistrators 
(APPA).  1981 


''Strengthening  the  Govemment- 
University  Partnership  in  Sacnce." 
conducted  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  NAS.  Nani-'nal 
Academy  ofEngtneenng  ana 
Iiutitute  of  Medicine.  1983 


Survey  of  226  instttutio'U  with  454 
milhoii  square  feet  of  academic 
space  gathered  data  on  faalities 
conditions  and  projcaed  needs 


Committee  report  on  federal 
government-university  relations 
(no  data  gathered) 


—11  85-S2  00  per  square  foot 
required  to  eliminate  most  pressing 
needs 

— Deferred  maintenance  need  per 
institution  of  $9  S  million  at 
universities,  SI  1  million  at  four- 
year  colleges,  SO  4  million  at  two- 
year  colleges 

— Cnncal,  growing  need  for 
replacement  of  academic  saence 
ucilities  and  equipment 
— Recommended  comprehensive 
program  for  faahties  construaion 
and  for  development,  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of 
modem  equipment 


Repon  of  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  Working  Group  on 
Engineenng  and  Saence 
Education,  prepared  by  the  DOD- 
Universiiy  Forum.  19&3 

"Report  on  NtH  Expenence  with 
Extramural  Construction 
Authonty."  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation.  NIH.  1983 


"Adequacy  of  Acadetnc  Researcn 
Facilities."  conduaed  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Interagency  Steenng 
Committee  on  Academic  Research 
Faahtics.  NSF.  Apnl  1984 


"University  Research  Ficilities 
Report  on  a  Survev  Among 
National  Science  Foundation 
Grantees."  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Policy  Research  ^nd 
Analysis,  NSF.  for  lntrastruclure 
Task  Group  of  National  Science 
Boird  (NSU),  June  1984 


Working  group  report  on 
condition  and  needs  of  academic 
saence  and  engineenng 


Histoncal  comparison  of  legislative 
authonties  for  construction  of 
health  research  faahcies  analyzing 
past  facilities  funding  experiences 


Pilot  study  of  25  major  research 
iiuiitutions.  with  major  study 
pUnned  to  gather  data  for  detailed 
analysis  of  the  condition  of 
faalities  used  for  saence  and 
enginemng  and  medical  research 
Estimated  future  needs  for 
construction,  remodeling,  and 
refurbishment  of  academic  research 
faalities 

Survey  of  1983  NSF  grant  for 
principal  investigators  (248 
randomly  sampled)  to  determine 
condition  of  existing  facilities  and 
impact  of  t'acihiics  on  research 


— Defiacncies  in  research  faalities 
and  equipment  acute  in  most 
universities 


— Funding  authorities  mainly  for 

^peaal.  not  general,  us; 

— Almost  all  funds  made  available 

under  grant  mechanisms 

— Recent  authorities  fail  to  separate 

funds  for  construction  and  research 

— None  of  funding  authorities 

based  on  systematic  analysts  of 

need 

— Over  succeeding  five-year 
period  all  colleges  and  universities 
require  about  SI  3  biQion  a  year 
for  research  faalities  alone 
(No^e  Present  level  of  capital 
faalities  expenditures  for  academic 
research,  development,  and 
instruction  is  SI  billion  a  year) 


— 70  percent  ol  faahties  had  been 
renovated  in  hst  ten  >ejn  using  7 
percent  federal  dollars 
— 5U  percent  ot  facilities  slated  tor 
renovation  m  next  three  vears 
— 80  percent  ol  Pis  rated  salety  ol 
iacilities  is  \ccllcnt 
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Tabic  2  Studies  of  Aca^'etmc  Facilities  (continued) 


Study 


tksmptton  of  study 


htndtngs 


PropOicd  study  of  cancer  research 
far.!:!tn.  conducted  by  the 
Pr«ideni*s  Cancer  Panel  and  the 
Nahonal  Cancer  Institute 

Study  of  faciliiies  needs  m 
chcmicaj  science  and  engineering, 
ionduacd  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Uoard  on  dtemical  Science  and 
Technology.  National  Research 
Council  (!n  progress) 


Proposed  survey  study  to  gather 
dau  to  inventory  the  quality  and 
quanDty  of  current  research 
facilities  in  cancer  research 

Survey  to  asceruin  speafic 
faabiics  dau  for  research  and 
teaching  in  chemistry. 
bioclKmistry.  and  chemical 
engineering  academic  depanments 


—60  percent  of  Pis  reported 
having  lost  some  research  time  m 
past  year  because  of  faaltties- 
related  failures.  40  percent  reported 
graduate  students  had  spent  three 
or  more  days  fixing  problems 
created  by  facilities  over  past  year 


In 


progress 


In  progress 


Studies  that  address  facilities  problems  from  1969  to  1984,  The 
definitions,  assumptions,  and  criteria  for  recommending  replace- 
ment or  remodeling  vary  among  reports.  While  the  studies  support 
an  overall  conclusion  "  renewal  and  replacement  of  facilities 
are  needed,  they  leave  unanswered  some  questions  that  are 
important  in  the  design  of  effective  remedial  action. 

To  assess  the  magnitude  of  the  need,  past  expenditure  levels 
and  current  short-range  plans  can  be  compared  with  available 
funding.  Using  this  approach,  a  recent  preliminary  analysis  re- 
vealed the  following  picture.  The  current  level  of  capital  facilities 
expenditures  for  academic  research,  development,  and  ins' ruction 
is  roughly  SI  billion  a  year.  The  federal  government  contnbutes 
approximately  15  percent  of  this  amount.  (Similarly,  federal 
obligations  for  capital  expenditures  for  federally  funded  research 
and  development  centers  run  about  15  percent  of  their  total  R&D 
expenditures.)  The  universities'  level  of  capital  expenditure  for 
science  and  engineering  was  relatively  constant  during  1968-81 
in  current  dollars,  but  decreased  60  percent  in  constant  dollars. 
The  federal  share  of  that  amount  declined  by  a  factoi  of  two  over 
thar  period.  Federal  obligations  to  universities  for  R&D  plant 
peaked  in  the  1960s,  declined  sharply  until  1973,  and  remained 
relatively  constant  in  current  dollars  between  1973  and  1983.  In 
constant  dollars,  however,  from  1966  to  1983  federal  obligations 
to  universities  for  R&D  plant  decreased  by  90  percent.''  'Joivrr 

17  National  ScK'nc^  Fnuniialion,  "Uni\crsitv  Research  Facihtu's,"  in  DiMms^uut  hmes 
l9H4.\o\  \  Issues  and  Opiums  pp  5-7 
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sities*  planned  academic  capital  c\pendirures  for  R^D  facilities 
(excluding  instruction)  are  estimated  at  approximately  SI  3  billion 
annually  from  1983  to  1988.  an  expenditure  rate  approximately 
double  that  of  the  past  five  years  ''^ 

Past  expenditure  levels  and  current  plans  for  the  future  are 
inadequate  as  measures  of  the  need  for  future  expenditures 
Institutional  plans  are  heavily  guided  by  prnijm.ine  .i-iscssnunts 
of  the  amou  it  of  capital  funds  expected  from  pii')hc  and  pruate 
sources.  Recently,  such  plans  have  grossly  underestimated  actual 
need.*'  Furthermore,  the  institutions*  objectives  niav  or  u\\\  Jiot 
coincide  with  national  objectives.  To  address  the  ditVcrcntes 
between  •  fse  objectives,  data  must  b^  disaggregated  to  disunyuish 
bet  wee  helds  of  saence  and  to  distinguish  research  and  ur.iduatc 
educativ  i  from  all  academic  saence. 

Another  approach  to  assessing  need  is  to  consider  total  area 
of  the  academic  R&D  physical  plant,  the  age  of  the  laciluiev  tlie 
cost  of  replacing  existing  faalities.  and  the  cost  of  renovatuin  .is 
a  fraction  of  replacement  cost.  Estimates  of  the  frequency  ol  ik\\\ 
for  renovation  as  well  as  the  relative  costs  of  various  types  i>f 
space  permit  development  of  rough  guidehnes  for  deiernunuii: 
the  need  for  capiul  funds.  Based  on  the  1974  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  of  all  facilities  in  institutions  of  lusher 
education,  and  projection  to  1981  levels,  for  example,  the  iot.il 
replacement  value  for  buildings  was  estimated  at  S143  billion  and 
building  renewal  and  remodeling  needs  were  projected  at  S3() 
billion  For  an  average  university,  the  combined  renewal  and 
replacement  needs  were  estimated  at  S70.4  million.^  (For  a  research 
university  the  needs  would  obviously  be  much  higher,  perhaps 
three  or  four  times  higher.)  Note  that  current  capital  requirements 
are  roughly  similar  to  the  total  expenditures  of  all  higher  education 
in  one  year;  they  are  at  least  three  times  the  current  value  of  all 
college  and  university  endowments  in  the  United  States. 

The  Interagency  Steering  Committee  on  Academic  Research 
Facihties  has  planned  to  study  academic  research  facilities  in  depth. 
This  study  will  survey  the  amount  of  R&D  space  in  use.  the 
condition  of  the  space;  the  additional  construction,  modernization, 
and  repair  required  to  carry  out  innovative  research;  and  institu- 
tional and  disciplinary  perceptions  of  the  priorities  for  future  needs 


19  Porsonii  cc^  itunicalioiK  from  Sieve  Rugx,  Anthon.  ^''iziino,  and  H.irlan 
Barother.  UiiivcrMtv  oi  Ithiiois.  and  Barbara  Hansen.  Univirsirv  ot  Southern  ItliiioK 


20  National  Center  tat  Education  Statistics,  luvrtttory  of  I  tUiUues  itt  Hn^hrr  hJutiituyti 
(Washington.  O  C  (IPC).  1974) 


!8  Ibid 
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in  facilities.  The  survey  will  also  address  past  and  future  funding 
for  faalitics,  the  cost  of  the  R&D.  and  the  number  of  persons 
using  the  space.-' 

A  third  approach  to  assessing  need  is  to  develop  estimates  of 
the  capitalization  required  per  researcher,  as  was  done  in  the 
Snowbird  Report  on  the  Computing  Resource  Needs  of  Faculty 
in  Computer  Science.^  Unfortunately,  the  NSF  data  on  capital 
expenditures  for  academic  R&D  do  not  distinguish  between 
faahtics  cxpcnditcrcs  and  equipment  expenditures.^  Furthermore, 
the  capitalization  requirements  may  be  far  more  difficult  to 
determine  in  fields  that  use  a  broader  array  of  equipment  and 
facilities  than  is  required  in  computer  science. 

All  efforts  to  asscs:>  the  magnitude  of  the  academic  R&D  faciliiies 
problem  are  complicated  by  the  absence  ^f  a  common  definition 
of  need.  Need  may  be  defined  as  it  affects  he  capacity  to  respond 
to  specific  national  objectives,  as  it  affects  ach  institution's  own 
interests,  and  as  it  affects  the  orderly  development  of  science. 
Although  these  three  aspects  of  need  arc  related,  they  do  not 
coincide.  Common  standards  for  deternuning  the  level  and  the 
urgency  of  the  need  are  missing.  Within  the  broad  categories  of 
"compelhng  need*'  and  "calculated  risk."  the  institutions  establish 
prionties  based  on  rhe  need  to  protect  occupants,  buildings,  built- 
in  equipment,  and  other  facilities,  in  that  order.  Once  these  needs 
are  met.  programmatic  concerns  can  be  addressed.-^ 

Those  who  support  academic  R&D  require  information  that 
will  permit  choices  among  competing  claims  They  need  infor- 
mation on  the  potential  of  emerging  scientific  opportunities.  A 
study  of  recent  expe»ience  with  strategic  research  forecasting  in 
France,  in  West  Germany,  in  Japan,  and  in  the  United  States 
concluded  that  governments  or  research  funding  agencies  will 
have  little  success  in  predicting  radical  breakthroughs  generated 
by  basic  research.  Longer-term  forecasting  activities  in  emerging 
areas  of  strategic  research,  however,  can  be  htlpful.  especiallv  if 
the  forecasting  of  government,  funding  agencies,  and  industry 
can  be  integrated.-'* 

21  IVrsonjI  lommunu  Jlion  Troiii  (.\irlos  Kriivtbcmh  Nj'ihujI  Sctcnct'  Fouiuljiion 

22  Hacr  j  Dennuii:  Jiiii  ollwrs.  "The  Snowbird  Report  A  Oisuphnc  m  I  n^Ji 
CommtttttiattoiK  of  ihr  A^^^}t^l^lt(^^t  for  (  ittttptttwii  .\liu(twitY  '.ol  J4  (^lune  1'>H1)  pp  .17»»-74 

2.\  Nalioiut  Stienif  Foundjiiun  Ftdcrjl  Sir  >iri  to  otmtrsitics  t  ollcc^s  jiid 
SiicitiJ  Ntm-Protil  iiutitmtons.  HmjI  Ycjr  r>H2.  *  Siir\i\s  ol  Sutiui  UtsouriiN  Strus 
(Wjslunnton.  1)  C   (.I'D  l*>H4). 

24   KjiikCr  (  mmhhui^  .HniJriirr  p  24 

2=>  lolu)  lr\im  Jiul  Ufn  U  Mirtm  ti>fi^n;tufn  S.i.mf  h,ktu^  tin  i;»nmr»  (Lona«Mi 
jndl>ovir  NH    Frjiuts  l»initr  1VS4)  p  IVl 
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The  needs  for  equipment  and  facilities  in  the  leading  research 
universities  (identified  on  the  basis  of  their  level  of  R&D  exper.- 
ditures)  diFer  from  those  in  other  graduate  higher  education 
institutions.  The  institutions  themselves  differ  in  the  extent  of 
research  activities,  in  the  emphasis  on  doctoral  studies,  in  the 
emphasis  on  particular  disciplines,  and  in  size.*^^  The  leading 
research  universities  on  the  average  conducted  20  times  as  much 
sponsored  research  as  other  graduate  institutions  and  1,000  times 
3>  much  as  w::*  conducted  by  all  other  institutions.  These  differ- 
ences vary  by  field.  The  leading  research  universities  enroll  at 
least  five  times  as  many  graduate  stuHents  as  other  graduate 
institutions,  *iey  gram  twelve  times  as  many  doctoral  degreer 
and  they  are  more  than  twice  as  large  in  overall  enrollment.  Public 
research  universities  enroll  almost  twice  as  many  students  ?>  the 
leading  private  research  universities. 

The  facilities  renewal  problem  is  large  it  i!>  complex,  and  its 
consequences  will  vary  in  time  ?r.d  among  scientific  fields. 
Concerted  efforts  krc  needed  to  arrest  the  decay  and  to  enable  'he 
facilities  to  take  advantage  of  technological  opportunities.  T\  e 
problem  must  be  delineated  so  that  the  most  critical  needs  can  be 
addressed  first. 

Renewal  of  capital  facilities,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  financial 
issue.  Aged,  worn-out,  and  obsolescent  equipment  is  also  a  very 
serious  problem;  table  3  summanzes  some  recent  reports  on  the 
iiatu  e  and  extent  of  the  equipment  problem.  Faculty  salaries  need 
upgrading  to  rectify  a  20  percent  loss  in  purchasing  power  over 
the  last  decade.-'  In  fields  subject  to  high  demand,  efforts  to  recruit 
and  to  maintain  faculty  are  straining  both  institutions!  budgets 
and  collegial  relationships.-^  Financial  support  for  graduate  stu- 
dents IS  still  a  significant  problem,  especially  as  demographic 
changes  occur  and  as  the  competition  for  highly  talented  students 
increases  within  academia  and  between  industry  and  acadenua 

Future  developments  that  will  influence  institutional  needs  for 
facihties  include  the  Projected  enrollment  declines,  demographic 

26  Manlvn  MiCoy.  Jack  Krjckower.  and  L^avid  Makowski.  hinatu  ti^  ,it  the  LtiuUn^ 
100  Keseardt  itiivtrnitri  An  l,xe(iiitt'e  Oiwie-u'  {BoulJir  Colo  NjikmuI  Center  for 
Higher  Eiiucatioii  ManiR^'mont  Svsum.is  i'>Kl) 

27  Rjchani  E  An.krsoiv.  "Hii»lu-r  Edutation  iti  the  V>'/0\  Prohinm.'  >  Tochnnj' 
Report  tor  Partuipjtink;  institutions"  (New  York  C  ulunibu  Uin\irsiiv  TuihiTS  C  olUne 
Institute  ot  Hiclicr  Education.  reporud  in  Add  E  Austin  jiul  /I'ldj  F  (iinisoii 
•\.j(/iiMii  H'orkftl.ut  \ew  DtntattJs  Hti^hum'd  Utuuui,  ASHr-bUlC  H»i:lic.  Ftluutun) 
lUsearih  lUport  \0  {Washington.  I)  C     Assoiianon  tor  thi  StuiK  oi  Mi^hir  tiUKJium 


28  WjPiair  Prokasv,  The  Diknnni  Colkces  F-ut  nii  SnUs  (  /irwiic/<  otHistlu, 
I  tiucaiiOH  \Ci  :*>  no  7  (1%4)  p  M<» 
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Tabic  3.  Studies  of  Academic  Research  Instrumentation 
5»W^  Dtsmpuon  oJ study 


"Survey  of  Research  Equ.pmenc 
Needs  in  Ten  Academic 
Disopbnct,"  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciein.*.. 
1971 


''Research  equipment  Assistance 
programs.  A  National  Science 
Foundauon  Research  Manage  nent 
Improvement  Projea  Research 
Report,"  prepared  by  Iowa  Sate 
Unjversity,  1976 

"Equipment  Needs  and 
Utihzation."  prepared  by  Task 
Group  of  the  NSF  Advuory 
Council.  1978 

"Report  of  the  1979 
Insirumentanon  Subcommittee  of 
(he  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)/ 
NSF  Nuclear  Soence  Advisory 
Con-  nittee."  prepared  by  DOE/ 
NSF  Nuclear  Soence  Advisory 
Cc«imictee.  1979 

"Shared  Use  uf  Soennfri. 
Equipment  at  Colleges  and 
Universities,"  Higher  Education 
Panel  Report  #44,  Amencan 
Council  on  Education  (ACE),  1979 

"Expenditures  for  Soennfic 
Research  Equipment  at  P  O 
Granting  Institutions,  FY  i978." 
Higher  Education  r«iic!  Report 
#'7.  AOE  (1980) 


"Studies  of  U  S  Universiiies' 
Research  Equipment  Needs 
Inclusive."  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  OHice.  1984 


Survey  of  8  saence  and 
engineenng  departments  in  10 
major  disaphnes  to  evaluate 
equipment  needs  of  research 
Uxiveniiies 


Report  of  project  to  develop  cosi> 
cffecnve  sponse  system  for 

faculty  s  '  saentific 

equipmef 


Repon  of  task  group  documenting 
research  equipment  needs  and 
discussing  role  of  federal  funding 
in  alleviating  instrumentation 
needs 

Committee  report  evaluating  status 
of  instrumentation  in  nuclear 
sai*nce,  including  current  use  of 
instiumentation.  identification  of 
sute'of-t he-art  equipm--ni.  and 
determination  of  furure  needs 

Survey  of  676  institutions 
gathenng  data  on  for.ial  and 
informal  procedures  of  universities 
and  colleges  to  faalitate  sharing 
saennfic  equipment 

Survey  of  Ph  D. •granting 
institunons  gathenng  data  on  level 
of  institutional  expenditu.es  on 
research  equipment,  federal 
contnbution  to  equipment,  and  the 
share  of  funds  spent  on  high-cost 
items 


Literature  review  and  analysis  of 
completec'  studies  on  equipment 
neets  in  academic  research 


— Identifies  deienorai:''g  research 
equipment  situation  and  estimates 
need  to  be  "well  over  S200 
million" 

— Recommends  ongoing  etTort  to 
monitor  and  assess  insirummtation 
needs 

— Describes  model  for  equipment 
shanng 


Dc.  npiive  report 


— Identifies  serious  problem  in 
present  instrumentation  resour^res 
in  nuclear  physics 


— Over  25  percent  of  surveyed 
insntutions  had  systems  to 
facilitate  equipment  shanng 
— An  additional  18  percent  of 
insntutiors  planned  such  programs 

— S280  million  used  for  research 
equipment  in  fiscal  1978  at 
surveyed  institutions 
— SO  percmi  of  funds  for  hfe 
saences.  19  percent  for 
mgineenng,  and  16  percent  for 
physical  saences  equipment 
— 65  percent  of  cost  met  with 
federal  funding 

— 9  percent  of  equipment  cost 
over  SSO.W^) 

— Current  studies  ca    ot  be  u*ed 

to  determine  equipmei.  'teeds  and 

are  not  comparable 

— Westat  study  {in  progress)  will 

provide  more  data  but  licks 

thorough  development  of  need 

indicators 
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Tabic  3  Studies  of  Academic 
Siudy 


Research  Instrumentation  (continued) 


Desmptton  oj  study 


Ftndm^s 


"Instrumenuiion  Needs  of 
Academic  Departments  of 
Chemistry. "  conducted  by  the 
/  mencan  Chemical  Soaciy.  I9S4 


"The  Nationwide  Study  of 
University  Research  Equipment," 
currently  being  conducted  by  ihc 
Westat  Corporation  for  NSF.  as 
mandated  in  P  L  96^  (to  be 
completed  m  1985) 


Survey  of  major  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering  departments 
to  determine  state  of 
instrumenution  and  needs  for 
instrumentation  in  university  and 
college  chemistry  and  chemical 
engineering  programs 

Three-year  survey  of  43 
inshtutions  m  4  <aence  and 
engineering  disaplines  to  develop 
statistically  reliable  indicators  of 
need  for  major  research  equipment 
and  to  document  trends  in 
instrumentation  cost,  use.  md 
condition 


— Average  age  of  instruments 
between  eight  and  nine  vears 
— Needs  of  smalL  apd  major 
institutions  vary 
— 15  percent  of  instruments  not 
fully  operational  at  smaller 
institutions.  9  percent  at  major 
institutions 

In  progress 


change,  the  increasing  demand  for  part-time  and  continuing 
professional  education,  and  maturation  of  the  renewed  relationship 
between  industry  and  universities.  The  institutions  heavily  in- 
volved in  federally  sponsored  research  will  probably  be  shielded 
from  major  enrollment  declines,  but  some  of  them,  especially 
those  in  metropolitan  areas  and  within  easy  reach  of  high- 
technology  industries,  will  exper  crnct  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  part-time  and  nondegree  instruction.  Aggregate  projections 
of  these  vanables  cannot  be  easily  translated  into  forecasts  for 
facilities. 


Roles  of  the 
various  sectors 
in  graduate 
education 
support 


Multiple  factors  determine  how  wel!  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments and  the  universities  themselves  will  respond  to  the  capital 
needs  for  graduate  education  and  research.  Is  there  any  consensus 
about  the  roles  various  sectors  will  play  in  providing  support, 
particularly  support  for  facilitit^** 

Constitutionally  and  historically,  the  states  have  had  primary 
responsibility  for  public  higher  education.^  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  supported  basic  research  and  has  augmented  other  sources 
oi  support  for  higher  education  to  ensure  that  national  needs  are 
met.  The  federal  government  played  an  important  role  in  devel- 
opment ofthe  national  capacity  for  research  and  graduate  education 
after  World  War  II.  The  state  and  federal  roles,  however,  have 

3J  Lawrence  E  Gladteux  and  J j net  S  Hansen  Wfth  Chjrlcs  U  Bvcc.  7/k-  huhrai 
Cvvfrnmrni.  i/i.  Sto'es.  ,wJ  Higher  hdiuahim  h  ..s  tor  the  mO'i  (New  York  Collcije 
Entrance  Exaininatton  ht)ard  Tjsk  Force  on  dradua'e  Educjttnn  The  ^M»»5  and 

Gradmie  hJmuuott.  Report  59  (IXtivcr  Education  Ct)mmi5Mon  ot  the  States.  1975) 
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never  been  articulated,  and  coordination  has  been  limited.  The 
argument  for,  and  the  design  of,  a  national  policy  for  graduate 
education  was  well  stated  in  the  National  Science  Board's  1969 
report, •'^  but  subsequent  decisions  to  provide  federal  support  t^^ 
individuals,  not  to  institutions,  aborved  its  implementation.  The 
consequences  of  the  lack  of  coordination  of  federal  and  state  roles 
become  all  too  clear  as  the  expansion  of  higher  education  ends 
and  fiscal  pressures  persist. 

The  response  of  sute  governments  to  the  physical  faality 
problems  will  depend  partly  on  the  projections  for  undergraduate 
enrollments  and  pardy  on  how  much  the  states  accept  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  the  continuing  development  of  disciplines 
of  study  at  the  graduate  level.  The  Carnegie  Counal  has  projected 
undergraduate  enrollment  trends  into  the  1990s^*  and  analyzed  the 
variations  by  state.  In  the  East  and  the  Midwest,  enrollment  will 
decrease  by  about  10  percent.  In  the  South  it  will  increase  by 
about  5  percent  and  in  the  Southwest  by  about  10  percent. 
Competing  needs  in  the  states,  the  general  economic  climate,  and 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  (public  or  private)  will  drtcrmine 
whether  reduced  enrollment  permits  improvements  in  quality  of 
resources  per  student  or  triggers  retrenchment.  Careful  analysis 
of  higher  education  financing  in  the  fifty  states  may  permit  more 
speafic  conclusions  about  the  capacity  of  states  to  respond  ^-  For 
both  the  federal  and  state  governments,  a  key  factor  will  be 
whether  graduate  students  and  university  res*rarch  programs  are 
required  to  meet  state  and  federal  objectives  and  responsib'Jities 
The  increasingly  close  relationship  of  research  and  advanced 
training  to  the  economic  development  of  the  states  and  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  will  certainly  have  an  important  influence. 

The  universities'  ability  to  allocate  any  of  their  operating  budget 
to  capital  renewal  costs  will  influence  the  capaaty  of  the  higher 
education  institutions  themselves  to  place  higher  priority  on 
addressing  capital  needs.  >or  many  public  institutions  state  gov- 
ernments  determine  the  apportionment  between  capital  and  op- 
erating costs  Even  when  universities  have  the  flexibility  to  make 
such  choices,  the  problems  of  reallocation  from  operating  support 
to  capital  support  are  extremely  severe,  without  major  increases 

30  Njttonal  Science  Board,  Toward  a  Public  Policy  for  Cradnatr  Ediuatton  >n  the  Suencn 

31  CariK'^ie  Councii,  TUm'  Thousand  huiures,  p  66 

^2  ManWn  Mc(  oy  jnd  D  Kmt  Hjistcad.  Higher  hducMicn  hinamut<f  tti  hfty  Stales 
Inieruaie  (Jompansom,  hscal  W.ir  l9Hl  (Boulder.  Colo  N4tioiial  Ctntcr  for  Higher 
Educjtion  Mjnagcmcnt  Systems  jnJ  ^'^t1onil  Institute  of  Edwcjiion,  1'>S4) 
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in  the  total  funding  of  the  institutions.  For  one  major  university, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  major  remodeling  and  renovation  needs 
approaches  $30  million  a  year.  This  amount  equals  about  10 
percent  of  the  salary  base. 

The  capacity  of  universities  to  respond  will  also  depend  on 
their  planning  and  management.  They  need  comprehensive  audits 
of  the  condition  of  their  physical  facilities  and  effective  mechanisms 
for  setting  priorities  for  the  assignment  of  space  and  the  selection 
of  renovation  and  renewal  projeas. 

The  facilities  renewal  problem  can  be  addressed  by  three  primary 
strategies:  by  assessing  user  charges,  by  increasing  the  investment 
in  capital  renewal  and  replacement,  and  by  modifying  or  redefining 
need. 

The  responsibility  for  faalities  costs  could  be  realigned  to 
provide  a  more  realistic  capital  recovery  mechanism.  Most  insti- 
tutions currendy  assess  the  cost  of  facilities  used  in  sponsored 
projects  through  a  use  charge  built  into  the  indirect  cost  rate.  The 
use  charge  is  limited  to  2  percent  of  the  original  building  cost, 
and  It  substantially  underestimates  the  cost  of  providing  adequate 
facilities.  The  cost  of  interest  on  money  borrowed  by  institutions 
for  acquisition,  for  nxajor  reconstruction,  or  for  remodeling  of 
buildings  onl'^  recently  became  an  allowable  cost  in  federally 
sponsored  agreements  with  educational  institutions.  More  realistic 
charges  for  external  use  of  university  research  facilities  could  be 
assessed  as  an  indirect  cost,  or  some  more  direct  charging  mech- 
anism (such  as  rent)  could  be  developed.  The  cost  recovery  could 
be  handled  on  a  project-by-project  basis  or  on  an  aggregate  basis. 
Combining  capital  recovery  mechanisms  with  the  existing  project- 
support  system  could  produce  a  system  of  cost  allocations  that  is 
both  proportional  to  use  aad  responsive  to  saentific  merit  and 
pnority  decisions.  Full  application  of  systems  of  user  charges  will 
probably  increase  the  cost  to  sponsors,  including  the  federal 
government,  for  research  undertaken  by  universities,  but  it  would 
bettC.  icriect  reality. 

Adjustments  in  tax  policy  and  legislative  authority  are  strategies 
that  might  increase  investment  in  facilities  by  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  various  sectors  to  respond  to  academic  needs  The 
health  of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  pubhc  as  well  as  private, 
depends  on  their  ability  to  attract  private  support.  The  level  of 
private  support  is  quite  sensitive  to  changes  in  tax  policy  such  as 
changes  in  the  marginal  tax  rate  and  limits  on  deductions  of 
charitable  contributions  and  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property. 
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Economic  studies  of  the  sensitivity  of  charitable  giving  to  its  pnce 
suggest  that  chantable  giving  decreases  between  1.2  and  1.3 
percent  for  every  1  percent  increase  in  its  pnce. 

The  predominant  form  of  individual  giving  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  capital  purposes  is  appreaated  property,  which 
composes  60  percent  of  individual  gifts  for  capital  purposes  and 
40  percent  of  all  gifts. The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
permits  investment  tax  credits  that  may  be  useful  in  designing 
support  for  capiul  renewal  projects,  but  proposals  for  tax  reform 
include  disincentives  for  charn  able  giving.  Any  foreseeable  benefits 
of  an  improved  economic  picture  will  not  outweigh  these  disin- 
centives.^ The  tax  reform  proposals  are  a  matter  of  concern 
because  of  the  significant  role  that  private  giving  has  played  in 
capital  support  of  universities. 

Federal  legislative  authority  for  programs  to  finance  saence  and 
engineering  faahties  is  limited  at  this  time.  Almost  all  the  federal 
programs  that  helped  finance  the  building  of  U.S.  academic 
research  capaaty  have  been  eliminated  and  not  replaced  (see  table 
1).  This  constnction  is  panially  responsible  for  the  recent  intensive 
lobbying  efforts  of  some  individual  institutions,  which  have 
re:>ulted  in  congressional  authorization  or  appropriation  of  SI  30 
milhon  during  fiscal  1983  through  1985  for  fifteen  major  academic 
facilities.  Considerable  controversy  si^rrounds  these  awards  be- 
cause they  were  made  without  competition  and  without  the  review 
procedures  assumed  by  many  to  be  an  important  element  m  such 
decisions.  The  controversy  is  stimulating  debate  about  funda- 
mental issues  such  as  criteria  for  judging  proposed  facilities; 
mechanisms  for  balancing  the  various  needs  for  saentific  faalities; 
the  proper  roles  of  competition,  technical  review,  and  pertinent 
social,  political,  iiid  economic  factors;  and  the  responsibihties  of 
applicants.  Congress,  and  the  federal  agencies.  Restoration  of 
funding  authority  to  federal  agencies  and  appropriition  of  funds 
would  permit  more  effective  distribution  of  capital  support. 

Several  institutions  are  addressing  the  capiul  renewal  problem 
through  the  use  of  industrial  development  bonds,  land  develop- 
ment, divestiture  of  assets,  and  lease-back  arrangements  with  tax- 
depreciation  benefits.  Removal  of  the  obstacles  to  responsible  debt 
fmancing  for  higher  education  research  facilities  in  several  states 
could  open  another  avenue  of  funding  for  capital  renewal  and 

3^  l^cnkBolc  Willum  Ci  iU  /en.  and  Kobvrt  M  Rtmn/wcK;.  AnjK  sis  ut  Treasury 
IXpjrtiiicni  s  Tjx  Proposals."  iX-ccmbfr  H  1»>H4  {nitornul  lominunujnon) 

U  {bid  spcctht  jcuchmuit  (•ntiilcd  "A  Cimipjrison  oJ  the  C  »j>ts  jnd  l^otmtul 
Eionohiic  Hmi'tiis  at  (he  Trta^urv  Hropmal  on  C  hantablc  (;»Mnn  *  iXicnibcr  II  I'H4 
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replacement,  but  responsible  use  of  this  method  demands  realistic 
ways  to  amortize  the  costs.  Indeed,  there  is  some  concern  within 
the  finanaal  community  about  the  nsmg  level  of  umversity  debt. 
More  vigorous  fund-raismg  efforts  among  alumni  and  friends  of 
higher  education  will  also  have  to  occur. 

Some  of  the  solutions  may  be  useful  on  an  ongoing  basis,  but 
some  are  neccssanly  nonrenewable.  The  long-term  strategy  for 
assurance  of  adequate  investment  in  capital  renewal  and  replace- 
ment will  need  to  include  recumng  resources  as  part  of  the 
operating  budgets.  General  economic  recovery  is  perhaps  the  most 
cntical  element  in  the  capacity  of  the  vanous  sectors  to  respond 
to  the  capital  renewal  and  replacement  needs  in  academic  R&D. 

In  the  search  for  solutions,  ways  to  change  the  magnitude  of 
the  need  for  capital  renewal  and  replacement  should  be  examined. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  insritution*$  cntena  and 
mechanisms  for  assigning  space  among  competing  needs.  Is 
existing  space  being  used  effectively?  Can  rearrangements  provide 
substantial  improvement  without  much  cost?  Many  universities 
have  already  thoroughly  explored  this  avenue.  Most  realignments 
within  the  existing  space  involve  significant  costs  in  remodeling 
and  in  dislocation  and  disrupaon  of  the  activities  affected. 

Another  avenue  to  be  explore  J  is  the  availability  and  accessibility 
of  underused  capacity  in  neighboring  institutions  and  other  or- 
ganizations that  have  mutual  interests.  Cooperative  arrangements 
with  business  and  industry  can  make  available  needed  faalities 
and  equipment  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  intellectual  ex- 
change, especially  in  applied  science  and  engineering.  The  logistical 
problems  and  costs  of  such  solutions  have  to  be  recognized. 

The  new  communication  technologies  offer  major  improve- 
ments in  accessibility  to  shaded  faalities  when  data  acquisition  can 
be  automated.  The  computing,  astronomy,  and  high-energy 
physics  communities  are  explonng  these  technologies  and  capi- 
talizing on  the  opportunities  they  present.  For  many  areas  of 
science  and  engineenng.  however,  telecommunication  links  and 
data  transmission  networks  do  not  address  the  faalities  problems 
faced. 

Federal  and  state  regulatory  policy  on  environmental  standards, 
on  occupational  health  and  safety,  on  access  for  the  handicapped, 
and  on  laboratory  animal  welfare  add  to  the  need  for  capital 
renewal.  Regulatory  reforms  might  reduce  the  cost  of  filling  these 
needs. 

Specialization  and  stratification  can  reduce  some  needs.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  example  is  the  cstabhshnicnt  of  central  instrumen- 
tation fncilitics.  such  as  mass  spectrophotometry  centers,  electron 
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microscopy  laboratories,  and  machine  shops  The  efficiency  of 
such  arrangements,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  individual  user's  needs:  some  users  will  press  the  instruments 
to  their  limits,  while  some  will  use  them  more  routinely. 

Constraints  on  resources  in  the  pa^  ^fteen  years,  and  probably 
in  the  future  as  well,  suggest  that  consolidation  and  stratification 
may  have  to  provide  part  of  the  solution.  The  U.S.  system  of 
higher  education  is  already  partly  stratified,  as  indicated  by  the 
concentration  of  most  doctoral  production  and  research  activity 
in  a  few  institutions.  Institutions  may  have  to  cooperate  and 
differentiate  further  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  work  at 
the  frontiers  in  every  field. 

As  a  last  resort  we  may  need  to  reconsider  the  fundamental 
design  features  of  our  systcn.  We  may  need  to  reexamine  our 
adherence  to  some  of  its  basic  tenets,  such  as  broad  geographical 
dispersion,  access  to  advanced  education  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  and  concentration  of  basic  res  *arch  in  universities. 
The  benefits  of  these  design  features  have  served  this  nation  zs 
w^U.  Any  major  design  would  need  genuinely  favorable  trade- 
o »"^r  both  the  short  and  the  long  term. 

As  we  search  for  solutions  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
incentives  that  operate  in  a  university  setting,  especially  the  need 
for  individual  flexibility  and  for  organizational  autonomy.  We 
need  to  bear  in  mind  the  political  realities  of  an  annual  budget 
cycle,  a  biannual  election  cycle,  and  dispersed  Te*,ponsibility  for 
science  within  the  federal  government.  Sustained  support  for  long- 
term  needs,  such  as  capital  renewal,  has  been  difficult  to  achieve 
within  this  system.  The  present  economic  ar-i  demographic 
realities  may  provide  the  impetus  for  finding  more  effective  ways 
to  work  with  this  system  or  for  making  some  adjustment  in  it. 

One  fun  jamental  question  in  the  capital  facilities  debate  is  whether 
this  country  will  try  to  sustain  its  leadership  in  science  and 
technology,  particularly  m  every  field.  Choices  about  capital 
renewal  will  atfect  the  nation's  capacity  to  meet  these  leadership 
objectives. 

A  second  fundamental  issue  is  the  distribution  o4  responsibility 
for  supplying  capital  for  basic  research  among  the  sectors  that 
have  contributed  m  the  past — the  universities,  foundations  and 
other  philanthropic  groups,  state  governments,  and  the  federal 
i;overnmcnt. 

A  third  major  issue  is  whether  our  current  pluralistic  svsicm 
can  provide  adequate  planning  for  the  academic  stience  on  ^^hlch 
the  nation  must  depend.  The  system  seems  to  P'cvide  riadequateiv 
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for  certain  aspects  of  academic  saence,  particularly  renewal  of 
facilities  and  equipment,  training  of  new  scholars,  and  incubation 
of  new  directions  and  new  ventures.  Over  the  ,long  haul,  a 
responsibly  managed  enterprise  must  make  adequate  provision 
for  such  needs.  The  key  question  is  whether  the  structure  of  our 
particular  system,  whxh  was  designed  to  expand  and  improve 
capacity  for  graduate  education  and  research,  can  be  adjusted  to 
provide  for  its  sustenance  and  renewal  h.  whom  shall  we  vest 
the  pnnapal  responsibility  for  planning?  How  can  we  ensure  the 
introduction  of  the  necessary  expertise  and  breadth  of  vision  into 
the  planning  proc^sfc*' 

The  values  underlying  the  resolution  of  these  policy  issues  need 
10  be  acknowledged,  espeaally  the  commitment  to  excellence, 
the  commitment  to  broad  participation  in  education,  the  value 
placed  on  wide  geographic  distribution,  and  the  commitment  to 
government  by  the  people,  that  is,  widespread  partiapation  in 
decisionmaking  processes. 

Another  category  of  issues  involves  the  mechanisms  for  distri- 
bution  of  resources  for  capital  renewal  and  the  selection  of  cntena 
for  setting  pnorities.  One  .ntical  question  is  whether  capital 
renewal  resources  should  be  treated  separately  from  operating 
support  at  the  appropnation  level  and  the  budget  level.  Construc- 
tion authonty  has  traditionally  been  separate  from  operating 
budget  authority.  Such  a  separation  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
shortsighted  diversion  of  capital  funds  to  operating  uses  to  avoid 
programmatic  reduction  in  periods  of  no  growth  or  retrenchment. 
The  present  capital  crisis  has  partly  resulted  from  prolonged  fiscal 
constraint.  Institutions  have  repeatedly  deferred  maintenance  and 
renovation  m  :he  hope  that  the  fiscal  constraints  were  only 
temporary.  The  existing  construction  authority  for  some  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (National  Cancer  Institute,  National 
heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  and  National  Eye  Institute)  has 
been  used  little  or  not  at  all,  perhaps  because  construction  authority 
and  the  operating  budget  authority  are  combined.^'  Research 
projects  compete  with  capital  projects  for  a  pool  of  funds  that  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  scientific  opportunities  and  the  human 
resources  available. 

The  peer  review  issue  has  emerged  as  critical  for  capital  facilities 
for  two  reasons  One  is  the  recent  rash  of  intensive  lobbying  by 

35  Kurt  Hjbcl.  "NIH  E\ptntnce  with  CxtfJmu--.!  Construction  Authon'v  nport 
prcpjrtfd  lof  Ducctor  ol  National  Institutes  ot  Hcjith  OHiic  ol  Assocutc  Otrtttor  lof 
I>roi:rjm  Pljnninf?  jtid  Evaliuticn  (Wishinpton   1)  C    NjtionjI  Institutes  ol  Health 
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individual  insticutions  co  obtain  appropnations  earmarked  for 
faalitics  for  their  own  institutions.  The  pork-barrel  characteristics 
of  this  approach  undermine  the  long-established  commitment  to 
allocate  funds  for  saence  primanly  in  open  competition  among 
scientbts  and  institutions  and  to  include  in  the  decision  process 
the  results  of  ment  reviews  made  by  professionals  who  are 
competent  to  judge.  This  commitment  to  fairness  and  to  saentific 
ment  is  often  cited  as  a  major  part  of  the  productivity  and  vitality 
of  American  science. 

The  second  reason  for  the  importance  of  peer  review  in  the 
capital  facilities  debate  is  the  recumng  controversy  over  indirect 
costs.  When  a  federally  sponsored  R&D  project  uses  university 
facilities,  the  government  reimburses  its  share  of  the  institution's 
indirect  costs.  Scientists  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  extent  to 
which  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs  reduces  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  research  projects  under  their  direct  control. 
Federal  rules  on  the  apportionment  of  indirect  costs  to  research 
projects  allow  the  recovery  of  part  of  the  costs  of  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  recovery  rate  through  this  mechanism,  however, 
IS  far  below  what  is  needed  for  renewal  and  replacement  of 
scientific  equipment  and  facilities.  The  building  use  rate  is  based 
on  a  long  life  cycle  (fifty  years)  and  makes  no  provision  for 
renewal  and  replacement  of  capital  items  purchased  with  federal 
funds.  C  nsiderable  resistance  within  the  institutions  to  the  use 
of  more  accelerated  depreciation  rates  results  from  the  concern 
that  indirect  costs  are  already  "too  high.**  The  concern  arises 
because  indirect  costs  are  not  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  peer 
review  given  to  the  direct  costs  of  research  projects. 

Another  set  of  issues  involves  how  we  will  guide  the  evolution 
of  graduate  education  itself.  As  the  frontiers  of  science  advance, 
the  complexity,  sophistication,  and  cost  of  the  instrumentation 
and  facilities  increase.  In  some  fields,  it  is  already  infeasible  to 
provide  the  research  facilities  at  the  local  level.  In  astronomy  and 
high-energy  physics,  for  example,  most  of  the  experimental  work 
must  now  be  done  at  national  or  even  international  faahtics. 
Development  in  some  other  fields  is  also  proceeding  in  this 
direction. 

The  iniphcations  of  these  trends  for  graduate  education  include 
earlier  specialization  by  graduate  students,  less  opportunitv  for 
interaction  with  persons  in  other  fields  or  with  students  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  and  strain  on  the  collegulitv  within  the 
campus  community.  Faculty  will  share  with  nonfacultv  proics- 
sionals  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  graduate 
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Student.  The  nsks  and  benefits  of  thai  shanng  need  to  be  examined. 
The  move  to  team  supervision  and  team  research  is  driven  in  part 
by  internal  saentific  needs,  but  also  in  par:  by  economics.  The 
shunng  of  faalities.  which  brings  together  experimentalists  from 
more  than  one  disciphne,  may  strengthen  graduate  education  and 
contribute  to  the  evolution  of  new  disaplincs.  In  a  period  of 
limited  hiring  of  new  faculty,  such  shanng  may  provide  a  usef ' 
mechanism  for  stimulating  new  ideas.  The  long-term  effect  U 
these  developments  on  the  quahty  of  graduate  education  and  cn 
Its  benefits  for  undergraduate  education  must  be  considered. 

Finally,  stratification  and  speciahzation  of  institutions  should 
be  considered  if  sufficient  resources  cannot  be  garnered  to  allow 
the  necessary  capital  renewal  for  all  the  institutions  engaged  in 
graduate  education  and  research.  There  are  obvious  hmits  to  what 
government  can  do  in  "targeting"  assistance  to  research  univer- 
sities. Just  as  "picking  winners"  in  industrial  policy  is  impossible 
within  the  U.S.  system,  programs  to  support  Only  selected 
institutions  are  problematic.  Unless  the  benefits  are  broadly 
distributed,  support  for  a  program  is  difFicuh  to  mobihze.  Al- 
though peer  review  has  sustained  the  scientific  enterprise  in  the 
United  States,  the  siting  of  large-scale  faahties  involves  more 
than  judgments  of  scientific  merit.  The  solutions  for  the  univer- 
sities' facilities  problems  will  require  a  combination  of  strategies 
involving  the  institutions'  own  resources,  their  access  to  financial 
markets,  and  the  support  of  industry  and  both  the  state  and  federal 
governments. 


Data  needed  A  comprehensive  inventory  of  needs  for  academic  R&D  capital 
renewal  and  replacement  and  a  delineation  of  priorities  should  be 
agreed  upon  early  as  we  look  for  solutions  to  the  capital  renewal 
dilemma.  Such  an  inventory  should  be  collaboratively  designed 
by  rhe  academic  institutions,  industry,  philanthropic  orj^ani-^a- 
tions.  and  state  and  federal  government.  It  ..hould  be  designed 
with  mutual  understanding  of  the  terminology  and  the  criteria 
used  in  assessing  the  need.  It  should  be  differentiated  by  type  of 
institution,  by  geographic  location,  and  by  field  of  science,  and 
It  should  include  information  on  the  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  the  facilities  would  serve  and  on  the  cost  and  space 
utihzation  standards  used  to  estimate  need  The  survey  recently 
planned  by  the  Intcrngciir  Steering  Coniniittcc  tor  Academic 
Research  Facilities  uoold  provide  some  of  those  data. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  develop  dntn  on  three  aspects  of  the 
university  research  environment-  trends  in  operating  expenditures 
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per  research  worker,  trends  in  level  of  support  staff  per  re., arch 
worker,  and  trends  in  capital  expenditures  per  research  worker. 
The  overall  patterns  of  support  could  be  plotted  by  using  these 
trends  for  the  United  States  by  field  of  science  and  in  total. 
Together  with  information  about  tl.e  rate  of  inflation  for  scientific 
expenditures,  these  data  would  sho*  /  how  well  human  and  physical 
resources  balance.  Comparison  oi  these  patterns  with  those  of 
other  industnally  developed  countries  will  be  imponant.  Although 
some  of  the  data  needed  to  follow  these  trends  are  available,  some 
are  not.  The  present  NSF  data  on  R&D  expenditures,  for  example, 
do  not  distinguish  between  tacilities  expenditures  and  equipment 
expenditures. 

The  space  allocation  standards  widely  used  in  academic  insti- 
tutions were  developed  many  years  ago.  Since  that  time  new 
disciplines  have  developed  and  old  disciphnes  have  changed.  The 
current  vahdity  of  the  space  standards  needs  to  be  examined,  both 
to  ensure  wise  decisions  and  to  foster  credibihty  for  the  fairness 
of  the  choices  that  will  have  to  be  made.  We  also  need  to  take 
advantage  of  computer-assisted  decision  support  systems  to  model 
changing  facilities  needs  and  to  project  realistic  assessments  of  the 
capital  investment  requirements,  at  both  the  national  and  the 
institutional  levels. 

Trade-offs  will  occur  between  optimal  arrangements  designed 
for  traditional  behavior  patterns  and  less  expensive  arrangements 
rcquinng  changed  work  patterns.  An  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
changes  in  work  patterns  on  scientific  productivity  could  begin 
v^th  a  study  of  the  use  of  regionally  and  nationally  shared  faalities. 
Such  a  study  would  focus  on  the  numbers  of  research  saentists 
and  engineers  dependent  on  the  national  and  regional  facilities  as 
their  pnnapal  source  of  data  and  on  the  trends  in  R&D  expen- 
ditures at  these  facilities  for  university-based  research  scientists 
and  engineers.  Comparison  of  these  data  with  data  on  total 
scientific  manpower  and  R&D  expenditures  would  permit  mon- 
itoring of  the  shift  of  the  principal  research  location  away  from 
the  university  campuses. 

Better  information  is  also  needed  about  the  incentives  that 
operate  in  the  academic  setting  and  the  factors  that  influence 
productive  work  patterns.  When  the  means  to  realize  career  goals 
and  the  capacity  to  act  in  accordance  with  professional  valu«  are 
limited,  the  classical  characteristics  of  anomie  develop.  An  agini; 
faculty  and  dcterioratinj*  facilities,  together  with  the  above  Inni- 
tations.  mav  so  seriously  affect  morale  that  a  substantial  number 
of  the  best  and  brightest  minds  will  turn  away  from  the  satisfactions 
of  science  toward  other  pursuits 
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Longer-term  daca  needs  include  improved  information  on  the 
effect  of  graduate  education  and  research  on  economic  growth 
and  measures  of  the  effect  of  technological  changes  on  scientific 
productivity,  graduate  education  quality,  and  faculty  needs  for 
capital  equipment  and  facilities.  Most  existing  information  is 
quahtative  and  anecdotal.  Research  on  correlations  and  causality 
IS  extremely  difficult  to  do.  Some  investment  in  methodological 
research  to  develop  indicators  or  surrogates  for  indicators  would 
sharpen  deasionmaking. 

Conclusion         The  pace  and  direction  of  science  are  affected  by  our  capacity  for 
ideas  and  insights,  our  understanding  of  the  goals  and  need'  to 

served,  and  our  human,  physical,  and  financial  resources  The 
continuing  challenge  is  to  find  an  acceptable  balance  among  these 
factors.  The  capital  renewal  problem  is  a  symptom  of  serious 
imbalance  in  our  system. 

The  capital  renewal  problem  presents  a  challenging  dilemma. 
Although  the  academic  R&D  facilities  renewal  problem  is  large, 
Its  dimensions  and  its  distriLjtion  among  scientific  fields  and 
institutions  remain  undefined.  Academic  research  is  a  significant 
element  in  maintaining  the  nation's  technological  and  economic 
competitiveness,  but  the  specific  cause-and-effect  links  of  the 
relationship  have  not  been  rigorously  analyzed.  The  solutions  to 
the  facilities  renewal  problem  will  require  multiple  sources  of 
support,  but  we  have  inadequate  mechanisms  for  marshaling  that 
collaborative  support.  Incentives  and  **market  factors"  guide 
investment  in  facilities,  but  these  factors  operate  with  a  long  lead 
time  and  are  poorly  understood. 

The  gap  between  the  quality  of  industrial  facihties  and  the 
quality  of  academic  facilities  (in  which  future  industnal  scientists 
are  trained)  contributes  to  the  erosion  of  academic  training.  The 
consequences  of  this  gap  will  grow. 

The  present  uncertainties  about  the  nature,  the  magnitude,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  facilities  renewal  problem  can  be  reduced. 
Efforts  should  certainly  be  expended  toward  fducing  these 
uncertainties,  but  there  are  hmits  on  our  ability  to  understand 
deeply  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  or  with  reasonable  cost  The 
strategy  must  be  to  converge  toward  solution,  to  reconcile  the 
desire  for  detailed  understanding  with  the  limits  on  knowing,  and 
to  balance  the  risks  of  proceeding  with  inadequate  information 
against  the  nsks  of  delay. 

What  seems  called  for  at  the  pres:nt  crossroads  is  the  following 
interim  strategies  to  limit  the  general  dccav  of  academic  R<S.D 
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facilities  and  to  solve  cntical  needs  in  high-priority  areas,  a 
comprehensive  inventory  of  academic  R&D  facilities;  indicators 
to  monitor  the  status  of  facilities  to  target  continuinc;  investment 
in  renewal  and  replacement;  and  collaborative  efforts  by  the 
stakeholders  (universities,  governments,  and  industry)  to  develop 
a  set  of  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  the  infrastructure  of  American 
universities  will  support  the  academic  enterprise  that  the  nation 
needs. 
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IWTRODUCTIOW 


J  wacBly  couooend  the  National  Science  Board's  inter  ^t  in 
undergraduate  science.    This  level,  after  allr  is  not  aerely  an  early 
section  of  the  'pipeline'  froo  which  future  scientists  emerge;  it  is  the 
chief  puflping  sUtion  and  filtration  point  along  that  pipeline.  Th3 
undergraduate  years  are  the  last  point  at  whi<"h  large  nunbers  of  students 
not  previously  oriented  toward  science  can  be  drawn  into  the  tiiterpriser 
and,  conversely,  the  point  at  which  the  largest  attrition  from  the  ranks  of 
future  scientists  oc::urs. 

It  is  well  known  that  undergraduate  interest  in  basic  science  has 
recently  pluaneted.    Within  a  decade  the  percentage  of  Anerican 
undergraduates  intending  to  aajor  in  science  fell  by  33  percent,  with  the 
absolute  nunber  of  such  intended  majors  dropping  by  almost  40  percent*.  Otly 
slightly  r    e  than  one  in  twenty  freshnen  on  American  campuses  intends  to 
major  in  sciance  today,  do«m  from  a  high  of  one  in  ten  in  the  late  19608. 
Heanwhile,  of  course,  cur  graduate  schools  are  being  filled  by  increasingly 
able  students  from  abroad. 

In  che  face  of  this  erosion  of  America's  human  resources  in  science, 
sny  instit'itions  that  have  maintained  a  contrary  trend  must  ^econe  the 
object  of  urgent  attention.    In  these  remarks  I  would  like  to  focus  on  s 
group  of  four  dozen  or  so  such  schools  that  have  successfully  bu'-ked  the 
decline  of  the  study  of  science  nationally,  namely,  some  foi-^  dozen  private 
liberal  arts  colleges— "colleges  cf  the  arts  and  sciences*  would  be  a 
better  name — strv  ;hing  from  coast  to  coast.    Drawing  on  research  begun 


•(thw  difference  due  to  a  drop  in  total  enrollmenti ) . 
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iMt  ytar  at  Obcrlin  and  continuing  at  this  aonent,  i  will  sketch  in  the 
contours  of  these  institutions*  strong  record  in  bssic  science,  offer  soae 
explsnstions  for  their  schievesent,  And  suggest  means  by  ^i^*-  the  Nstionsl 
Science  Founde*iioP  sight  help  assure  continued  strength  in  this  qusrter. 

II »    TiU  'PIPELINE'  FOR  SCiaJTISTS;    CBANGES  IN  FLOW 

The  rapid  and  austained  nstional  decline  in  interest  in  basic  science 
hss  sffected  nesrly  all  typea  of  colleges  snd  universities.    Since  1975, 
public  universities  collectively  bsve  seen  freshsan  intention  to  sajor  in 
science  fsll  a  precipitoua  37  percent ,  front  13  percent  of  their  atudents  tJ 
only  ft  percent  in  1984.    And  privstc  universities  hsve  fsred  even  verse 
nver  this  period,  falling  froa  22  percsnt  interest  in  science  to  12 
4  rr«nt,  s  -45  percent  change.    Even  the  aost  highly  selective  of  the 
p.  vste  universities  hsve  experienced  s  34  percent  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  students  intending  science  sajors  (froa  26  percent  in  1975  to 
only  17  percent  in  19G4).    And  the  colleges  ss  s  group,  even  the  privstes, 
slso  witnessed  nesrly  40  percent  reductions  in  prospective  science  sajora 
since  the  ■id-1970s. 

These  trends  sre  not  limited  Merely  to  freshsan  intsntion.  They 
tranalate  into  alaoat  equally  Mrioua,  and  juat  aa  universal,  declinea  in 
both  proportion  and  absolute  nuabera  of  undergraduatea  being  awarded 
baccalaureate  degreea  in  the  baaic  sciencea.    The  national  voluae  of 
undergraduate  degreea  awarded  in  all  acience  fielda  fell  fu.  .y  17  percent 
bet%#een  1975  and  1981,  froa  87,442  to  72,223.    In  contxaat,  toUl 
baccalaureate  production  actually  roae  alightly  (froa  931,663  to  935,410) 
over  thia  period.    Thua,  the  proportion  of  all  baccalaureatea  being 
conferred  aa  degreaa  in  the  sciences  fell  froa  9.4  percent  to  7.7  percent. 
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a  -23  p«rctnt  change.    Jhgain,  tvtn  tht  btst  r«««arch  univtrsitits  wcr« 
Mrioualy  affectea.    Iht  20  public  and  private  univcrsitits  with  tht  btat- 
rattd  grsduatt  programs  by  the  national  Acsdcay  of  Scitncta  '^onftrrtd  14 
parctnt  f«wtr  undtr^raduatc  dtgrtas  in  basic  acitnct  in  1980  than  th«v  bad 
only  four  ytars  tarlitr  (9*1)4  doim  to6|974}.    As  s  proportion,  this 
dtclint  translatts  ss  a  drop  of  ovtr  11  perctnt,  froa  16  ptrccnt  to  14 
perctnt  of  all  baccslaurtate  dcgrtea  awarded  by  Aaerica'a  prcnier  research 
univtrsitits. 

The  aajor  liberal  arta  colltgea  have  shov'>  themselves  to  be  virtually 
iMBUn>!  to  thesa  strong  negative  trenda.    Since  1975*  their  proportional 
freshnan  intention  to  aajor  in  science  has  remained  steady  at  from  2S  to  31 
percent.    This  is  more  than  foui  timea  the  national  average*  better  than 
twi':e  the  12  percent  proportion  of  tbe  most  selective  pub7ic  universities, 
and  two-thirds  greater  than  the  level  of  interest  in  science  st  the  best 
private  research  universities.    Horeover,  unlike  these  schools,  and  the 
nation  at  large*  the  level  in  science  interest  st  these  four  dosen  colleges 
since  the  mid-1970s  has  been  almost  flat,  that  is,  nearly  completely 
resistant  to  t)je  unfsvorable  trends  at  even  the  best  universities. 

Considering  actual  undergraduate  degree  production,  the  bottom  line 
after  attrition,  the  performance  of  these  lesding  colleges  is  even 
stronger.    Again,  the  proportion  of  all  their  baccslsureates  awarded  in 
the  sciences  has  been  an  unflagging  24  percent  since  1975,  and  the  absolute 
number  of  science  degreea  conferred  has  actually  risen  fully  lA  percent, 
from  4,450  to  5,150,  by  1983.    Thus  the  colleges  are  uniquely  able  to 
sustain  their  students*  interest  in  science. 

at)e  colleges*  positive  trends  or  all  fronts  in  the  face  of  downward 
ones  national'iy  indicate  that  these  select  undergraduate  institutions 
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art  rapidly  becoaing  aort  iaportint  to  Aaerica't  sciance  pipeline,  m 
1975,  the  leading  colleges  provided  42  per  thousand  of  the  nation's  B.A.s  in 
•ciance.    In  mO,  their  share  was  5i  per  1,000,  a  27  percent  growth,  in 
contrast,  the  20  tcp-rated  public  ind  private  research  universities* 
baccalaureate  sba^e  roM  barely  one  percent,  fron  92.6  per  thousand  to  93.5 
per  1,000  over  this  period. 

The  fact  that  these  data  have  not  been  generally  known  until  recently 
Bust  be  traced  to  tlje  liberal  arts  colleges  themselves,  few  of  which 
appreciated  their  distinctive  contribution  tc  basic  science  in  the  D.S.A. 
In  the  absence  of  data,  it  was  easy  to  bssum  that  the  strongest 
undergraduate  science  was  to  be  found  at  the  saae  "research  universities" 
where  graduate  study  flourishes.    This  is  not  necessarily  so. 

Are  liberal  arts  colleges  enriching  Jtocrican  science  with  persons  of 
exceptional  talent?    The  feet  that  the  four  doien  liberel  arts  colleges 
under  discussion  surpass  all  but  a  handful  of  universities  in  the 
percentage  of  theii  graduaUs  who  go  on  to  get  Ph.D.s  in  science 
attests  to  the  strength  of  their  student  body  in  these  fields,    it  is  no 
wonder  that  alumi  of  such  schools  have  included  such  distinguished 
scientists  as  Nobel  Prise  leuraatas  Arthur  Oompton,  Aobert  Nilliken, 
Roger  Sperry,  and  Charles  Tmmes. 

Are  liberal  arte  colleges  also  broadening  the  social  base  of  AMrican 
science?    Nothing  spt       aore  eloquently  to  this  issue  than  the 
unparellalad  recruit/     .  of  woean  into  science  at  the  literal  arts  school*. 
Pully  52  percent  of  basic  science  aajors  at  such  schools  are  woaen,  fsr 
higher  than  the  corresponding  figure  at  public  or  private  research 
universities,  the  ^vy  League,  etc.    Deta  on  blacka  and  other  Binorities  is 
not  yet  at  hand,  but  they  era  probably  analogous,  given  these  schools* 
vigoroud  recruiting. 
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III.    WHY  LIBEWVL  ARTS  COLLEGES  EXCEL  AT  SCIENCE 


The  obvious  txplanation  for  t.ie  success  of  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
science  is  that  they  are  undergraduate  institutions,  not  univeraities. 
There  sre  no  grsduate  students  to  claia  prof«;ssors'  tiae  '-.or  do  they 
substitute  for  seasoned  professors  as  teachers.    Faculty  Benbers  in 
colleges  sre  expected  to  devote  Bore  of  their  tlM  to  teaching*  all  of  it* 
of  course*  being  directed  toward  undergraduates.    As  a  result*  the  actual 
classTOon  ratio  of  permanent  faculty  and  undergraduate  students  is  far 
higher  at  these  schools  than  at  even  the  finest  universities. 

This  affects  all  levels  of  teachin<      One-third  to  one-half  of  all 
science  courses  at  liberal  arts  colleges  are  at  the  introductory  levels* 
thus  stiaulating  the  recruitaent  of  sajors.    Of  tue^e  introductory  courses* 
half  sre  taught  by  tenured  aeabers  of  the  faculty*  people  with  at  least  six 
yeara  of  classrooB  experience  and  a  proven  professional  conltMnt-  to 
undergraduate  education.    Of  course*  top  undergradust«  scientists  receive 
excellent  training  at  the  leading  univeisities  ard  college*  alike.    Only  at 
Ute  liberal  arte  colleges*  however*  ere  they  so  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
advanced  resesrch  in  any  nuabers,  and  onli*  at  these  schools  are  they  so 
likely  to  be  placed  in  the  rel&tionship  of  apprentice  to  thei*  professors. 
The  very  prsctical  reason  for  this  is  that  faculty  researchers  at  these 
collegea  have  no  graduate  students  to  enp^oy  in  their  laboratories. 
Ucking  thea,  professors  have  no  choice  but  to  train  undergraduatea  to  fill 
such  sssignaents.    To  sssuic  continuity*  professors  generslly  identify 
proaising  freshaen  and  sopboaores*  who  thus  becoae  collsborstors  over  s 
period  of  chree  or  four  years.    It  is  not  surprising*  therefore*  that  nearly 
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one  -third  of  all  journal  trticlei  published  by  liberal  arti  college  faculty 

during  the  past  five  years  are  coauthored  with  undergraduates,  a  rate  far 

higher  chtn  for  research  universities  on  which  data  ia  available. 

But  do  profeaaora  at  liberal  arta  colleges  really  conduct  research? 

Moat  definitely.    Sone  350  bootca*  6,961  journal  articlea,  ^d  4,476 

conference  psptta  were  authored  by  scientists  fron  the  four  dozen  lesding 

colleges  over  the  past  five  yeara.    SO  to  65  percent  of  all  college  faculty 

publish  regularly,  Bost  of  these  being  in  the  younger  rsnks.    To  be  sure* 

the  Bore  aodest  scsle  of  labors  tones  snd  instrunenution  st  such  schools 

distorts  sonewhst  the  subf lelds  in  which  such  resesrch  is  concentrated. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  college-based  resesrch  is  viewed  in  psrt  in  its 

relstionship  to  undergisduate  tesching  slso  influences  the  research  agenda 

to  soite  degree.    But  the  overall  esphaais  upon  research  at  auch 

inatitutions  i£  firaly  rooted.    They  can  with  juatice  be  tensed  Aaerica'a 

"research  collt.'ges.*    Recently,  the  Committee  on  Professional  Training  of 

the  Aaerxcan  Chemical  Society  declared 

in  Uie  Cowsittee'a  judgment,  the  beat  indicator  of  the 
probable  ticcellence  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  prograa  is  the 
fti|>h£sis  on  undcrgrsduste  resesrch. . ./undergrsduste  resesrch/  is 
the  b%st  education  we  can  offer  the  younger  generation  in 
preparation  i*or  service  to  aociety  aa  cheaiata. 

By  this  Beaaure*  liberal  arta  collegea  are  a  central  cooponent  of  Anerican 

science. 

IV.    TOE  rJWDING  ^  SCTPiCE  AT  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLBSES 

Rol-tnd  W.  Schaitt,  Chairnan  of  the  National  Science  Board,  naa  observed 
that  *no  systeaatic  federal  leaderahip  or  aupport  exiata  for  science... st 
the  indergrsduste  level."    Since  World  Hsr  II  the  Onited  Ststes  hss  built 
i4>  several  hundred  "aultiversitiea"  aa  centera  for  advanced  seaearch  and 
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graduatt  study  in  •cienct.    Mc  art  all  indabUd  to  thia  invcataant,  which 
haa  aatabliahad  totrica'a  global  Itaderahip  in  aany  fields.  Heanwhila, 
bowevar*  tha  top  liberal  acta  collagaa  vara  naglcctad.    in  1982  tha  100 
principal  raaaaich  univeraitiaa  garntrad  16  parcant  of  all  MSP  granta  to 
highar  aducation,  and  91  percent  of  all  fadeial  granta  for  iacilitiea  and 
inatruBantation  for  inatruction.    Of  all  federal  airport  for  reaetrch  and 
devalopaent       acadaaia,  98  percent  goea  to  univaraitiea. 

In  spite  of  their  aaall  baae,  liberal  arte  collagaa  are  saeing  a  rapid 
decline  i'  fedaral  aupport.    All  federal  aupport  to  the  four  dozen  collagea 
batimen  1978  and  1982  dropped  by  28  percent  in  real  value,  while  their  NSP 
aupport  in  real  dollars  pluatetad  fully  65  percent  during  those  yeara. 
Fewer  than  half  oj  the  four  doxen  inatitutions  received  any  help  at  all  for 
facilitiaa  ar^^  taachi..g  inatruainution  in  1«78.    In  j.982  none  of  thea  did. 

Ut  w:  restate  thia  point  i    TBOSE  WSTITUTIOHS  WITH  SOME  OF  MB 
STRONGEST  RECORDS  IN  EDUCATING  ONDERGRADOATE  SCIENTISTS  HAVE  DRAHATICALLY 
IMPROVED  TBEIR  SHARE  OP  THE  PROSPBCTIVE  SCIDCB  HARKVT  IN  RBCBNT  r?\RS,  IN 
TCE  PACE  OP  GRAVE  EROSION  NATIONALLY;  TBEY  HAVE  ALSO  IMPROVBD  TBEIR 
ABSOUTTE  NIMBEK  AND  SHARE  OP  U.S.  TOTAL  E.A.  PKXXCTIOM  IN  BASIC  SCIBICBS. 
NEITHER  OP  THESE  RBCORDS  CA4  B  CIAINB)  IT  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITIES.    THESE  SANE  INSTITUTIONS,  HOWEVER,  RAVE  RBCBIVBD  ONUT  A 
TRIVIAL  AMOONT  OP  FEDERAL  HELP  IN  SOCB  CROCIAL  AREAS  AS  RESEARCH 
XNSTRmDtTATlON  GRANTS  SINCE  THE  XSTABLISBmT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  0CIB1CE 
FOUNDATION,  AND  EVEN  THAT  AMOOHT  HAS  RECENTLY  FALLEN  PRBCIPITOOSLY.  IN 
SHORT,  TOP  LIBERAL  ARTS  OOLLTCBS  ARE  AOCONPLISBING  PAR  MORE  WITH  PAR  LESS. 

IS  this  not  an  ideal  aituation?    After  all,  auch  schools  have  avoided 
any  untile aoaa  dependence  upon  federal  aupport.    They  have  auatained  a 
reaa  .^le  record  with  their  own  raaourcas,  reaaining  free  not  only  froa 
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fcdtral  tnUngltwnts  but  aUo  froa  corporatt  sponsors,  vhich  h«vt  also 
oonc*ntrst*d  thtir  giving  ovtrwhelJiingly  on  aultivtrtities,  both  public  and 
private. 

Onfortunattly*  the  picture  has  a  darker  side.    To  paraphrase  Voltaire, 
the  colleges  have  been  living  off  the  capital  of  another  era.    None  can 
ooipete  successfully  with  even  Binor  universities  in  such  areas  as  start-up 
costs  and  suaaer  research  stipends  for  young  scientists*  let  alone  salaries 
and  Instruaentation.    Of  course,  the  college-based  researcher  expects  to 
have  less  tiae  for  his  om  vortc*  but  is  it  reasonable  that  the  percentage 
of  his  research  tiae  that  is  externally  funded  is  only  half  the  aaount  for 
colleagues  at  all  universities?    Nor  is  the  college  scientis*^*s  basic 
salary  secure.    The  endowaent  dollars  per  student  at  major  private 
universities  far  surpasses  the  figure  for  leading  colleges*  and  the  gap  is 
widening,    lliia  aeans  that  basic  costs  for  the  scientific  enterprise  on 
college  cai^user  are  increasingly  dependent  upon  tuition  payaents,  and  at  a 
tim  when  sll  institutions  of  higher  education  are  facing  the  so-called 
*baby  bust.*    Finally*  it  oust  be  noted  that  aany  laboratories  at  liberal 
arts  colleges  were  built  up  during  periods  of  affluence,    without  exUrnal 
assistatce*  there  is  abaoluUly  no  way  that  conparable  laboratories  for 
instruction  and  research  can  be  Mintained  on  these  campuses  in  the  fut^^re. 

WHAT  IS  TUB  APPHDPlUJtfl  NOLB  FOR  TH£  WATIOWAL  9CIHWCE  yOUlOATIOW? 

Liberal  arts  colleges  have  no  Interest  in  weakening  support  for 
science  at  leading  universities.    The  two  categories  of  institutions  are 
linked  in  a  comon  enterprise*  and  they  benefit  one  another  in  nuMrous  ways. 
What  is  called  for  is  not  soce  wholesale  shift  in  funding  (which  would  not 
occur  under  any  circusstances)  but  an  adjustsent  of  eiphasis  that  would 
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benefit  undergraduate  science  everywhere. 

Mhat  would  this  shift  in  emphasis  involve?    The  48  liberal  arts 
colleges  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are  devoting  the  present  year  to 
further  research  on  this  point.    They  are  evaluating  their  future 
investaent  needs  and  cohering  then  with  possible  sources  of  support. 
Puller  recoanertdations  will  be  in  hand  by  June,  1966.    Mednvhile,  the 
following  steps  appear  desirable: 

1.  Recognize  the  leading  'research  colleges"  ai  being  as 
distinctive  a  subset  within  Aiwrican  science  as  the  leaditig 
'research  universities,"  and  enhance  support  of  undergraduate 
science  on  these  campuses  in  the  saae  way  that  graduate  education 
has  been  supported  st  lesding  universities.    The  group  of 
colleges  should  be  defined  solely  on  the  basis  of  student  and 
faculty  performance  end  institutional  coonitaent  and  not  by  some 
undesirable  for*  of  entitlement.    Obviously,  institutions  listed 
with  this  group  would  change  fro«  tia*  to  tiae,  as  happens  aa^ng 
universities. 

2.  Assure  that  qualified  scientisU  froa  such  institutions 
a^«  included  on  all  the  relevant  boards,  councils,  and  panels  of 
the  National  Science  Foui^ation,  beginning  with  the  National 
Science  Board  and,  conversely,  that  senior  university-based 
scientists  serve  on  sll  councils  and  panels  dealing  with 
undergraduate  science. 

3.  Strengthen  existing  undergrsduste  science  and 
instruaenution  prograaa  within  NS?  and  establish  a  special  fund 
within  thea  for  the  aost  productive  liberal  arts  and  science 
colleges.    This  fund  could  provide  onvtiae  grants  to  defrsy  set- 
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Up  cQSti*  sumer  stipends  for  junior  faculty,  grants  for  reaearch 
leaves*  etc. 

4.  Restore  the  prog  ran  of  faculty  research  leaves  that 
previously  brought  great  be.^*fits  to  libe^l  arts  college 
scientists  but  was  subsequently  dropped. 

5.  Link  scientists  on  liberal  arts  n':dergr*duate  ca^uses 
with  Mjor  KSF  sponsored  projects  at  universities  and  national 
research  centers  through  paid  leases  of  absence.    'Shim  could  be 
ACCoiBplished  by  providing  bonuses  for  including  piofessors  at 
undergraduate  institutions  in  large  research  grants. 

5.     Most  ii«>ortant,  the  NSP  should  explore  the  possibility 
of  substantial  one-tiae  grants  in  endowment  to  underwrite 
distinguished  professorships  in  sciei.ue  at  leading  undergraduate 
caipuses.    The  National  Endowacnt  for  the  BuBanities  has  a 
sinilar  program  that  could  serve  as  a  aodel.    One-time  major 
instrumentation  grants  should  also  be  considered,  on  a  matching 
basis. 

This  list  is  meant  to  be  suggestive,  not  exhaustive.    It  does 
indicate*  however,  that  no  s<^r<ous  progress  will  occur  until  the  NSF 
acknowledges  the  centrality  of  colleges  of  tne  liberal  arts  and  sciencae  to 
the  scientific  enterprise  in  the  United  Scates.    It  has  .acknowledged  the 
special  role       leading  research  universities*  concentrating  more  than 
four-fifths  of  its  general  academic  support  and  nine-Unths  of  its 
fa«*Uities  and  instrumentation  support  in  a  mere  100  institutions.  In 
other  «fOrds*  the  principle  of  focusing  mSF  support  on  Institutions  of 
proven  quality  has  long  been  '^-Ublished  in  the  case  of  universities.  This 
should  now  be  done  for  undergraduate  colleges  as  well. 
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Marquette  Unlveniiy.  MU 
Kegj*  Cdlege  Colo 
Rockhurtt  CoOefe  Mo 
St  JoMph  1  UnlvcTwty  Pa 
S(  Louts  Umvcniry  Mo 
S»  Peter  s  Colkge  N  ) 
Seattle  Univcnity  Mbah 
SpnngHillCo'iege  Ala 
Univerwiy  of  Detrott  Mich 
Univernrv  of  San  Franctaco  Cahl 
Univcntly  of  Sanu  CUra  Cakf 
University  of  Scrarion  P» 
WheHing  Cd1ei;«  W  Va 
Xavier  Untvennlv  Ohio 


October  22,  1985 


The  Honorable  Don  Fuqua 

Chalnnani  Coiaiilttee  on  Science  and  Technology 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Nr.  Fuqua: 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  J«8ult  Colleges  and  Universities, 
1  wish  to  submit  the  followlnR  statement  tor  the  hearlnR  record 
on  H.R.  2823. 

In  general,  the  Association  supports  the  testimony  of  John  Wright, 
President  of  the  University  of  Mabama  in  Huntsville,  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  on  October  22.  .985.  His  concluding  remarks  on  Ideals 
are  particularly  appropriate  and  in  conformity  with  the  thrust  of 
H.R.  2823.  the  University  Research  Facilities  Restoration  Act: 

*  An  acknowledgement  that  facilities  are  a  real  and  mandatory 
factor  in  determining  the  costa  of  a  comprehensive  research 
infrastructure 

*  Recognition  that  sup.  ort  for  education  and  research  facilities 
is  «n  ioveataent  in  our  nation's  economy 

*  An  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  diverse  reaearch  coaounity 
and  the  correaponding  needa  of  its  members 

*  An  understanding  of  the  dependence  of  each  institution's  educa- 
tion end  research  efforts  upon  its  physical  Inf rastru:ture. 

We  would,  however,  go  beyond  this  statement  of  Ideals  and  suggest 
that  the  present  bill  is  too  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  «  few 
universities.  Rscogniiing  that  thers  is  renewed  Interest  in  not 
only  scientific  res-arch,  but  szience  and  engineering  education 
by  both  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Science 
Board,  we  would  recoimiend  that  no  restrictions  or  limitations 
be  plsced  on  eligibility  for  facilities  funds  at  the  National 
Science  FoundMLlu...  KSr.  32  y='J  hi.«  broad  suooort  for  all 

research  end  education  in  the  sciences  as  its  mission,  unlike 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  NASA.  Consequently, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  present  draft  Isnguage  that  allocates 
only  $r  million  (out  of  a  total  of  $100  million)  to  Institution, 
receiv  ng  less  than  $10  million  in  federal  science  ""PPO^J  ^ 
not     .propriate  to  the  NSF  mission-  We  recommend  that  both  Jistri- 
hutwe  percentage  amounts  and  floor/cap  levels  be  climlnatcu  jr 
facilities  funding  at  the  National  Science  Foundation 

Respectfully. 


Joseph  Kune 
Vice  President 

cc.    The  Honorable  Manuel  l^ujan 
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U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES  ~ 


«Mi«M<ooo  I.  Nt^uT  m 


COMMITTEE  ON  S'^IENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  i*v 

SUITE  232 1  lUYBURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  -tiX^ 

WASHtNGTON  DC  205 1 8  maj«w  «,  »**»tu. »-«. 
(2D2)  22*^37 1 


s'ovanber  7,  1985  o-«.c— 

JCPVCI  WOtI  MMMAi 


iV.  cl  1 1  s  K.  Fields 
Presjdent 

American  Chemical  Society 
1155  16th  Street,  t.i 
/ashington,  OC  20036 


Dear  .r .  Fi al ds : 


Thank  you  for  your  encouraging  cooments  on  H.^.  2823,  the  Univ&rSMy 
Pdsearch  Faci I i ti as  Rev t tal izati on  Act  of  1CS5. 

If  you  have  no  oojections.  I  plan  ro  have  your  letter  of  'ovem&er  j 
includdd  «n  the  SuDCommi rtee* s  hearing  rocord  on  H.R.  2G25. 

On  behalf  of  the  Subconmittoe,   I  wtsh  to  express  my  apprecijtion  *or 
tne  vierfs  of  tne  <Vierican  Chenical  Society  on  this  mportent 
legi si oti on. 


Sincarol y, 

DOUG  './ALGipl,  Chairman \ 
Subcommitl^e  on  Science^ 
^esearcn  and  Technology 


Dw/Hdh 


erIc 
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American  Chemical  Society 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 


1155  SIXTEENTH  STREET  NW 
WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 
PHoo*  (202)  872  4flw) 


EM«K  FwWi 

PfWidtni-EiKt,  1964 
Prnktoni  1M5 

ImnwdiAM  Put  PFMidtnt  1066 


November  5,  1985 


The  Honortble  Doug  Wtlgren 
Chalman 

SubcoiMlttee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology 
CoiMlttee  on  Science  and  Technology 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressntn  Walgren: 

The  A«er1cin  Chewlcal  Society  supports  the  concept  of  H.R. 2823— the  "Univer- 
sity Research  Fad  11  ties  Revltillzatlon  Act  of  1985""and  coomends  your  Subcow- 
wlttee  *or  conducting  hearings  on  this  bill.   There  Is  a  large  and  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  funds  to  build  and  to  aodernize  scientific  research 
laboratories,    "^he  exact  Mgnltude  of  the  problen  Is  not  yet  known;  however,  con- 
sideration of  H.R.2823  Is  a  necessary  first  step  In  addressing  this  Issue. 

The  Society  believes  that,  at  the  same  tine  this  legislation  Is  being  con- 
sidered, a  federal  stu^y  should  be  conducted  to  assess  the  Nation's  current  and 
projected  need  for  new  and  renovated  buildings  devoted  to  scientific  research. 
Since  the  National  Science  Foundation  currently  adi1n:s*ers  the  data  collection 
for  Instrunentatlon  needs  at  universities,  the  ACS  supports  provisions  In  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  NSF  as  well  as  In  this  bill  that  would  encourage  the 
Foundation  to  conduct  such  a  itudy.    Dnce  a  nationwide  assessRent  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  results  should  be  used  to  guide  the  construction  of  any  future  legis- 
lation thit  will  address  agency-specific  Mechanisms  to  meet  effectively  the  needs 
for  research  facilities  at  colleges  and  universities. 

While  the  American  Chemical  Society  expresses  support  for  H.R.2823.  the 
Socle^  has  reservations  that  the  federal  funds  used  for  facilities  programs  will 
erode  the  federal  agency  rao  budgets.   Any  subsequent  reduction  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  research  would  be  of  grave  concern  to  the  ACS. 

In  conclusion,  the  Society  wishes  to  provide  whatever  assistance  It  can  to 
your  Subcommittee  *s  you  consider  this  Important  legislation. 


Sincerely  ycurs, 


ERIC 
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American 

Psychiatric 

Association 


l400KS(reei  N  W 
W«ittr«tan  D  C  20005 
Tdephont  (202)  682^000 

■tt«4  of  TraMm.  1  WS-l  «M 
C«olC  Stdcbon  MD 

RotertO  rmmt  MD 

Irwin  N  Pen  M  D 

PiuJJ  FlU  MD 

Ete  P  kncdck  M  D 

QwryH  PoAock  MD 

N  Kmh  H  BredK  M  D 
GcMi(T*n>n.MD 
MwA  rOmt  MD 

Lawirm Hvinunn  MD 
RotefiJ  CiRpliel  lllMD 
>ohn)  McGraih  MD 
DoutlMA  SwfHM  K  D 
PtmC  P»lHou.ML 
PkuJ  F  Shwvav  M  D 
Hugo  Vin  DocicaMD 
■oniM  Atftchan.MD 
LmtxTlhS  SiU.MD 
PtukfiM  Skf|n<m.MD 

jwnoM  Trench.  MO 
Roger Peete  MD 
Imn  M  Coten.  M  D 


MmC  Netnii)i.MD  £*of 
AmencmJovmsJo/Ptvcimry 

John  A  Titio((.N4D.e«iv 
Hoaptul  4  Com  Muntfv  /VtrMry 

Roben  J  Cifflplicl  lU  M  D  BStoe 


Me>v«i  SitM^,  M  D 

anew  hibScA/fmtt 

Jay  1  Cutter  J  D 
SprnMCountimmianrtor 
GovrmmtM  Krknm 
DomM  W  Hwi"\:.«ky  MD 

Romld  e  McMMen 
Dinriof  PuNkmHons  mai  Atmfifan$ 
Cwotyn  B  RotMMwitz.  M  D 


Honorable  Doug  Walgrtn 
SubcoMiittec  on  Scicnccf  Research 

and  Technology 
CoMittee  on  Science  and  Technology 
2319  Rayburn  Bouse  Office  Coilding 
Washington,  D.C.  20S1S 

Dear  Mr.  Chairaant 

The  Aaerican  Psychiatric  Associstion,  s  Medical 
specialty  society  repressnting  over  31*000  physicians 
nationwide,  a{^raciates  this  opportunity  to  present  its 
yiews  on  B.R.  2S23,  "University  Research  Facilities* 
Revitalisation  Act  of  1985."    The  Association's  neabership 
has  long  been  coMitt^  to  participating  in  the  nation's 
bioaedical  and  behavioral  research  effort  supported  by  both 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Adainistration 
(ADAMHA)  and  the  National  institutes  of  Health. 

Nhile  the  hearing  witnesses  focused  on  the  need  for 
Federal  investaent  in  uni,^rsity  ressarcn  laboratory 
construction  and  rsnovation  under  the  auspicies  of  tho  NIH, 
we  want  you  to  know  that  these  issues  are  e<;:ually  —  and 
perhspe  aore  —  profound  for  research  supported  by  the 
ADAMHA,  particularly  new  and  sophicticated  brain  and 
behavior  research. 

For  ^  unple,  the  APA  has  shared  with  you  a  brochure  we 
develop*     ^t  ADAMHA' s  NIMH  excellent  research  activity 
(copy  encls«ed) .    Hopefully  it  has  brought  to  your  attention 
several  of  the  aajor  developaenta  in  refining  techiques  for 
quantifying  and  iaaging  of  live  huaan  brains. 

Thaae  include  Coaputerised  Toaography  (CAT  scans)  and 
Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonanre  (NMR)  iaaging  «^ich  have  aade  it 
posaible  for  clinicians  to  assess  regional  brain  anatoay} 
iaotopic  techniquea  such  as  regional  cerebral  blood  flow  by 
Xenon  inhalacion  and  Pofit  on  Baisflion  Toartgraphy  {V)ffT 
scans)  which  provide  aeasu^-es  of  regional  brain  flow  and 
■etabolisa}  and  coaputei .^ed  electr^encephalograas  «^ich 


Deputy  UtOcwl  Otrr.W 


Sir««n  S  Shutiftn  M  D 
Dtpvty  MrSc^  Unrtor 


humcipuhtxk  MD 
Drpit\  Mfdtal  D^fctof 


jKfc  W  While  DBA 
Dtjmty  Dbtrw 
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yisid  r«9ionAl  MMur««  of  n*uroiud  alMtric  activity.    Th«M  Uchnologic*! 
•dv«nc««  xjcM  ptrai*'  th«  dtvtlopMnt  of  •  whole  mw  aethod  for  the  etudy  of 
■enUl  dieordere,  but  the  neceeeary  equipMnt  ie  expeneive  end  cleerly  beyond 
the  ecope  of  the  regular  reeeerch  project  gcent  Mcheniea.    Theee  new  end 
esiciting  technologiee  have  hietor^cally  been  eveileble  only  for  the  ADAMHA 
intraaurel  reeeercn  prograaa,  where  they  have  proven  to  be  inveluable  to  the 
national  reeeerch  endeavor*  but  eveileble  to  only  e  aaall  percentege  -<f  the 
ouUtanding  ADMCBA  reaeerchere  ecroee  the  nation. 

Much  of  the  equipment  in  the  extraaurel  progra.'M,  by  contreet,  wee 
purcfaeeed  yeere  ago  and  ie  currently  not  etete<-of-the-ert}  oonaequently  there 
ie  e  aeeeive  and  largely  uiaet  need  for  the  Modernieetion  end  rehebilitation 
of  exieting  facilitiee  and  for  the  oonetuction  of  new  facilitiee.    Ne  feel,  ee 
do  youf  that  the  federal  governaent,  through  the  Netional  Science  rounaetion, 
ebould  iMMdietely  begin  to  monitor  the  facility  requireaente  of  the  nation' e 
reeeerch  univereitiee* 

Aa  you  know,  leet  yeer  e  aejor  eurvey  of  249  univereitiee  and  aedical 
echools  reeulted  in  the  finding  thet  while  there  ie  e  high  level  of  intereet 
in  facilitiee  renovetim  and  cMiet ruction,  grenteee  adaitted  that  they  aore 
often  than  r     lacked  neceeeary  fecilitlee  and  equipaent  —  801  of  those 
eurveyed  f«lt  that  their  facilitiee  were  not  etete-of-the-ert  and  SOI  reported 
thet  their  eyeteaa  were  in  eUtee  of  dierepeir.    Batiaated  repleceaeht  coite 
for  thie  equipaent  totalled  $S63  alllion  in  1962  dollere. 

The  preetigioue  inatituU  of  Medicine  of  th^  Metional  Acedeay  of  Sciences 
provided  further  aaplif icetion  of  the  need  for  inveetaent  in  teeeerch 
equipaent  and  facilitiee  for  inveetigetore  within  the  ADAMBA  doaain  in  ite 
landaark  report  entitled,  "Reeeerch  on  MenUl  Illneee  and  Addictive 
Disorderet    Progreaa  and  Proapecta.*   The  IGM  eteteet 

Biological  and  peychoaociel  reeeerch  ,roupe  throughout 
the  country  have  preaaing  needs  in  these  ereaa  thet  go 
beyond  the  deelre  to  acquire  and  apply  the  leteet 
technological  innofvetions.   Many  neuroarientiets  now  auet 
conduct  their  reeeerch  with  outaoded  equipaent  thet  xacke 
the  eensitivity  and  eccurecy  deaandtd  o£  oonteaporary 
work  in  fields  euch  aa  biochealetry,  analytic  cheaiatry, 
end  neurophyeiology.    Soae  peychosocial  raseerchere  elso 
heve  urgent  inf raetructure  neede,  for  exasple,  large 
ooaputete  and  controlled  environaent  settinge  for 
individual  and  group  etudiee.    Treditionally,  with  the 
overell  extreme  ehortage  of  funde,  only  e  tiny  frection 
of  the  ADAMHA  budget  hae  gone  to  eupport  equipaent  and 
fecilitiee,  yet,  for  aany  outetanding  prograaa, 
repleceaent  and  upgrading  of  equipaent  hee  becoae 
iaperetive.    Such  inveetaents  nuet  be  coneidered 
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cartfullYf  but,  in  Muiy  iiutinctif  aontinu*d  progrtat 
will  be  iapoaaiblt  without  active  aaaiatance  froM  ADAMHA. 

Ne  attach  a  copy  of  thia  ooaprehtnaive  report  for  your  review. 

Nhile  we  thua  aupport  the  9«nerel  thruat  of  H.R,  2823,  we  do  wiah  to 
asaociete  ouraelvea  with  the  viewa  of  the  Aaaocietion  of  American  Medicel 
Collegea  (AAMC)  on  the  legialetion'a  propoaed  funding  aecheniaa,  e.g.  the 
10  percent  aet-eaide  of  the  DBH8  lUD  budget  for  e  facilitiea  prograa.  Thia 
rigid  Mch^.iiaa  nay  preclude  flexibility  in  facilitiea  funding  and  aay  render 
the  Congreaa  unable  to  devote  resourcea  to  non-f ecilitiea  PiD.   Ve  aupport  an 
approach  to  the  problea  through  e  broad,  permanent  oona traction  authority  for 
DBHS  whidi  would  give  the  Approprietiona  coMitteea  cSe  flexibility  to  aeet 
the  particular  needa  of  each  agency  am*  rely  on  latest  eatiaates  of  need. 

The  Aaaocietion  eppreciatea  the  opportunity  tc  ooaaent  on  thia  iaportant 
legialation  and  looka  forward  to  working  with  your  Subcoaaittee  on  B.R.  2823. 

Sincerely, 


Melvin  Sabahin,  M.D. 
Medical  Director 

Bncloeurea 

MSiJBCiFPtjdc 

oc;    Members,  Ccranittee  on  Science  and  Ttechnology 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  NATL?  AL  5  CIENCE  INSTITLTIONS 

4«SOtTMC*f>TOl  STRFI-T  S*  407 
V^^SHISOIOS  DC  XO0\ 


'Ht.  ACADEMY  Of-  SMURAI  SCIENCE^  Ol^  fHll  ADFI  THIA 
THE  MLSEI  M  OF  NaTLKAL  HrSTOR\  OF  lOS  ASGEIFS  COt  ST\ 
THE  FIELD  Ml  SEL  M  Of  NATl  RAL  HISTORY 

THE  AMFRICAN  MUSEUM  OF  >ATritAL  HI!>TORN  M/»,,*«»rs.*.-    ^A  IQOC 

THE  CALIFOHNIA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIESCES  NOVeODer    14,  1»B:> 


Mr.  Ezra  fleitowit 
Staff  Director 

House  Science  Subconuittee  on 

Science  Research  and 

Technology 
2319  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Bsra! 

The  enclosed  aaendnent  to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  is  J->tended 
to  allow  consortia  of  museums  and  universities  qualify  for 
fellowship  awards.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  a  model  for  ^ 
change  in  Mr.  Fuqua*s  infrastructure  bill. 

In  the  case  o£  .    .  28:23  we  would  not  be  concerned  with 
consortia  nor  would  benefits  accrue  to  institutions  engaging  in 
cultural  research.    Paracraphs  (D)  and  (E)  also  would  not  be 
needed.    Therefore  the  following  might  suffice: 

'Qualified  institutions  also  include  any  organization  which  — 

*(A)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a)  of  such  Code; 

*(B)  is  organized  and  operated  substantially  to  conduct 
scientific  research  and  graduate  training  programs; 

*(C)  is  not  a  private  foundation." 

Qualified  institutions  that  would  be  included  in  the 
definition  would  be  the  independent  biomedical  institutions  but 
eliminated  would  be  those  that  are  not  also  charitable  entities. 
You  may  want  to  include  not-f or-prof its  that  are  not  charitable 
in  which  case  eliminate  the  S0i(c)(3)  requirement. 

I  hope  this  is  helpful. 

SiiicereT-' 

Newton  J.  Cattell 
Director 

HOC 

Enclosure 
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BIAGGI206 

Amendment  to  H.R.  3700 
Offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi 

Page  559,  line  12,  insert  **(!)"  after  the  subsection 
heading,  and  after  line  17,  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

1  **(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to  such 

2  departments  and  programs  and  to  other  units  of  institutions 

3  of  higher  education  granting  graduate  degrees  which  submit 

4  joint  proposals  involving  non-degree  granting  institutions 

5  which  have  formal  rrrangements  for  the  support  of  doctoral 

6  dissertation  research  with  degree-granting  institutions.  Non 

7  degree  granting  institutions  eligible  for  awards  as  part  of 

8  such  joint  proposals  include  any  organization  which-- 


9  ^'(A)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 

10  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  is  exempt  from  tax 

IX  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

12  '(B)  is  organized  and  operated  substantially  to 

13  conduct  scientific  and  cultural  research  and  graduate 

14  training  programs; 

15  (C)  is  not  a  private  foundation; 

16  *(D)  has  academic  personnel  for  instruction  and 

17  counseling  who  meet  the  standards  of  the  institution  of 

1  higher  education  in  which  the  students  are  enrolled;  and 

2  (E)  has  necessary  research  resources  not  otherwise 

3  readily  available  in  such  institutions  to  such  students. 
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ESA,  INC 


November  l8  ,  1985  ..7,T««.TtL£i 

E  C  E  I  V  E  D 

Honorable  Don  Fuqua 

Chalrnan  * 
Conlttee  on  Science 

and  Technology  '     '  ^  '  > 

\S.  House  of  Representatives  >  , 

2321  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chalrnan: 

ESA.  Inc.  would  lUcp  to  express  support  for  the  bill  you 
have  introduced.  ^J."?.  2823.  the  Facilities  Rev Ita  1  Uat Ion  Act  of 
198S. 

As  a  .anufacturer  of  advanced  electro  chemical  wasurenen t 
devices,  as  well  as  other  techno  log  lea  1  ly  ad  vanced  d  lagnostlc 
Chemical  environment  tools.  I  am  aware  of  th,  great  ^^^^^^^^ 
could  be  made  if  each  researcher  around  the  nation  had  the  most 
up-to-date  facilities  and  state-of-the-art  diagnostic  and  testing 
equipment.  Believe  me.  available  technology  1»  8''0-^"8 
Tnd  bounds  and  It  is  very  difficult  for  researchers  to  maintain 
the  best  equipment.  Further,  aany  are  so  busy  conducting  their 
research  that  they  are  not  aware  of  new  technology. 

A  reservation  ne  have  -1th  H.R.  2823  is  that  the  mechanism 
for  funding  of  thJs  program  would  significantly  f^'l"'^*^*"^^ 
buditets  at  other  federal  agencies.  We  are  supportive  of  current 
bloSdlc.l  a-i  other  critical  research  that  Is  being  conducted 
throughtout  our  federal  agencies.  A  10%  reduction  In  thel. 
reieaTh  budgets  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  their  efforts  to 
conduct  trials  of  concern  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Again,  Mr,  ChalrMn.  we  conoend  your  efforts  to  re-bulld  the 
nation's  research  facility  Infrastructure. 

Please  make  this  statement  part  of  your  hearing  record  for 
October  30.  1985.  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research  ana 
Technology, 

Sincerely, 


inccrciy,       ^  ^ 


Al V  In  Block 
Pres  Ident 

cc:    Ezra  Heltowlt.  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology  ♦ 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 


Oivwon  of  Govemrnenrol  Relorions 


i^ovember  19,  19Bb 


The  Honorable  Doug  Walgrer. 
Chalman 

Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 

and  Technology 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

i)ear  nr.  Cnairman: 


I  write  with  regard  to  your  recent  hearings  on  the  Uni 


versity  Research  Facilities  Revital ization  Act.    The  American  Council 
cn  bducation  would  like  to  be  associated  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Dr.  John  Wright,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville, 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  (AASCu). 

Uur  endorsement  of  the  AASCU  statement  complements  our 
cosponsorship  with  the  Association  of  Ainerican  Universities  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  ana  Land-Grant  Colleges  of 
the  testimony  presented  by  President  Marshall  Criser  of  the  University 
of  Florida.    Taken  together,  the  two  statenienxs  convey  a  sense  of  the 
universal  importance  which  all  segments  of  higher  education  attach  to 
this  legislation. 


The  critical  need  for  Improving  and  upgrading  the  nation's 


science  education  and  research  infrastructure  has  been  aniply  docu- 
mented and  fully  addressed  in  the  testimony  you  have  heard.    A  more 
difficult  task  Is  the  development  of  an  appropriate  formula  for 
channeling  support  to  the  various  sectors  of  higher  education  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  needs. 


Any  determination  which  attempts  to  differentiate  between 


the  needs  of  the  research  institutions  and  those  whose  mission 
primarily  is  education  and  training  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary. 
The  provision  in  HR  2823  setting  aside  15  percent  of  the  total  funding 
to  be  made  available  for  Institutions  not  aniong  the  top  100  research 
universities  may  be  the  least  arbitrary  designation  in  that  it 
reflects  current  patterns  of  support.    However,  as  now  resources  can 
be  found  for  facilities  rennovation,  it  is  our  liope  that  the 
percentage  of  funding  for  Institutions  cowmitted  to  the  education  of 
science  and  engineering  baccalaureates  can  be  increased. 
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It  Is  important,  also,  to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to 
an  unT-terided  but  significant  benefit  of  HK  2823.    The  higher 
educdc.on  associations  have  repeatedly  urged  Congress  to  uphold  the 
competitive  review  process  which  allocates  resources  equitably  based 
on  valid  judgments  regarding  the  merit  of  a  proposed  project,  and  we 
have  called  on  Congress  to  reject  the  practice  of  earmarking 
legislation  for  specific  projects  at  Individual  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.   Such  efforts  by  individual  institutions,  while  deplorable, 
will  surely  continue  In  the  absence  of  a  credible  competitive  alter- 
native.   In  Its  comprehensive  approach  to  improving  the  education  and 
research  Infrastructure,  HR  2823  represents  a  most  promising  alterna- 
tive, 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Committee  for  Its  extensive 
examination  of  the  facilities  problems  afflicting  every  segment  of  the 
higher  education  community,  and  respectfully  ask  that  this  letter  be 
included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  B,  Saunders,  Jr. 
Vice  President  for 
Governmental  Relations 
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PUBLIC  AND  saEJVnnC  AFFAIRS  BOARD 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOE  MICEOBIOLOGT 


1913  I  SrmEFT.  N  W 
Washinqton,  D  C  20006 
Ttu^Bom   (202)  822  >22» 


January  21,  1986 


The  Honorable  Don  Fuqua 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Tech.iology 
2321  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20313 


Dear  Representative  Fuqua. 


The  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASM)  wishes  to  submit  its  views  on  H.R. 
2823,  The  Umveriity  Research  Facilities  Revitelization  Act  of  1983.  With  an 
active  memberihip  of  over  34,000,  the  ASM  is  the  largest  single  biological  life 
science  organisation  in  the  world.     ASM  members  contribute  to  the  applied  fields 
of  infectious  diseases,  clinical  microbioli^gy,  epidemiology,   industrial  fermen- 
tation procettes,  ecological  microbiology,  agricultural  microbiology  and  food 
technology,  at  well  aa  to  the  fundamental  areas  of  molecular  biology,  iimnunol- 
ORYf  genetics,  virology,  oncology,  microbial  physiology,  environmental  micro- 
biology, nycology  and  host  parasite  interactions.     Because  many  ASM  members  are 
involved  in  research,   the  Society  has  a  major  interest  in  legislation  to 
establish  greater  federal  investment  in  the  physical  infrastructure  for 
research. 


The  A*     supports  the  objectives  articulated  in  H.R.   2823,  and  views  the  b'll  as  a 
constructive  step  toward  renewing  the  aging  research  facilities  at  many  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  establishing  an  ongoing  process  for  miintaining  an 
adequate  level  of  infrastructure  integrity  in  the  future.     We  believe  the  need 
for  updating  facilities  is  real  and  urgent.     The  intensity  of  the  perceived 
need  is  reflected  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  practice  of  pressing  appeal? 
directly  to  Congress,  urging  direct  appropriations  for  the  renewal  of  specific 
university  facilities  in  soae  states.     More  equitable  and  effective  would  be  a 
federal  university  research  facility  grant  program  of  the  type  that  is  proposed 
in  H.R.   2823,  a  progratt  that  would  utilize  a  system  of  peer  review,  would  evaluate 
the  scientific  merits  of  competing  proposals  and  would  provide  regular  and  fair 
competitive  paths  for  the  reversal  of  infrastructure  obsolescence  and  age.  The 
ASM  IS  in  general  Jgreeoent  with  the  objective,  but  we  suggest  that  some  changes 
be  made  in  particular  provisions  of  ^he  bill. 

First,  although  we  support  a  prograr  of  federal   funding  for  renovation  and 
construction  of  modern  research  facilities  at  universities,  we  do  not  agree  that 
facilities  renewal  funds  should  be  d-rived  as  set-aside  percentages  of  the  R&D 
budgets  of  the  six  largest   federal  agencies.    We  favor  a  mechanisr  for  funding 
infrastructure  renewal   programs   from  new  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose. 
We  do  not   favor  redirection  of  funt's  that  were  intended  for  other  purposes. 
To  this  end  ve  would  recommend  establishing  a  separate  construction  authority  to 
receive  and  administer  funds  for  infrastructure  renewal.     We  support  the 
approach  of  providing  matching  funds  in  concert  with  states,  universities  or 
industries . 
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Second,  we  recoaaend  introducvion  of  some  fltixibility  in  determining  the  amounts 
of  money  to  be  devoted  to  facilities  update.     A  Single  percentage  number,   lOZ  of 
the  R&D  budget  is  proposed  in  the  bilK  Ue  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  leave 
room  for  year-by-year  and  cuse-by-case  analysis,     A  percentage  value  (perhaps  5X 
IS  more  realistic  in  today's  budget  atmosphere)  could  be  established  as  a  guide- 
line for  determining  the  approximate  desirsble  funding  level,  but  the  acCual 
amount  to  be  appropriated  and  expended  should  take  into  account  the  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  needs  in  various  scientific  oisciplines  and  the  degree 
of  urgency  of  the  particular  need.     Flexibility  should  also  be  retained  in  order 
to  be  able  to  deal  constructively  with  cases  of  unusual  hardship. 

Third,  we  endors     the  proposal  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  undertake  a 
study  of  the  status  of  existing  research  facilities  and  their  n^ed  for  renewal, 
and  we  recomnend  that  the  analysis  be  continuously  updated  in  future  years.  Ue 
recomawnd  that  scientists  who    are  a.-Lively  involved  in  research  should  play  a 
prominent  role  in  formulating  the  aralysis  of  need  for  renewal  of  facilities. 

Fourth,  ve  suggest  that  a  clear  distinction  be  made  between  equipment/ 
instrumentation  on  the  one  hand  and  buildinga/laboratories  on  the  other  hand. 
There  are  existing  avenues  for  acquisition  and  replacemefLt  of  some  types  of 
equipment,  and  these  avenues  should  continue  tn  be  utilized.     The  emphasis  of 
the  Revitalization  Act  should  be  to  support  replacements,  acquisitions, 
construction  and  raconatruction  that  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way.    As  such, 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  bill  are  of  utmost  importance  to  the  future 
health  and  vigor  of  science  in  the  United  S^'ates. 

The  ASM  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  constructive  and  positive  role  that  a 
Facilities  Revitalization  Act  would  pMy  in  the  future  of  science  in  this 
country,  and  stands  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  it  can  as  the  details  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  perfected  in  the  upcoming  months. 


Sincerely , 


Moaelio  Schaechter,  Ph,D. 
President,  American  Society  for 
Microbiology 


Harlyn  0.  Halvorson,  Ph,D, 
Chairman,  Public  and  Scientific 
Affairs  Board 


Monica  Riley,  Ph.o/ 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Genetic  and 
Molecular  Mi'^robiology 


cc 


The  Honorable  Doug  Ualgren 
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US  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

sun  2321  MYlUMN  HOUSE  OFFICE  IU<LOlNG 

Washington  oc  zoiii 

(202)  22S-a37t 
SeptemDer  1 2,  1  985 


Hon.  John  R.  Block 
Secretory 

Oepar-hnent  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  O.C.  20250 

Dear  Mr.  Secretory: 


H.R.  2823,  the  "University  Research  Facilities  Rev  I  tall  2  at  Ion  Act  of  1985", 
has  ue«n  referred  to  the  Hoi  se  Committees  on  Science  and  Technology,  Energy 
an&  Commerce,  Armed  Service^,  and  Agrlcu«ture.    The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  "To  assist  In  rev'tallzing  the  Nation's  academic  research  programs 
through  capital   investnents  in  t  at)orator  I  es  and  other  research  facilities  ot 
jnlversltles  and  colleges.    To  carry  cut  this  purpose,  each  of  the  major  Fed- 
eral research  and  Cevelopment  agencies  shall  establish  9. id  carry  out  a  nm 
untverslty  research  laboratory  modernization  prograip,  under  which  an  amount 
equal  to  a  specif  te<<  portion  of  the  runds  available  to  the  agency  Involved  for 
research  and  development  awards  to  Institutions  ot  higher  education  will  be 
reserved  for  the  replaceinent  or  modernization  of  such  Institutions*  obsolete 
iaboratorles  and  other  research  facilities.'* 

I  am  enclosing  a  cop^  of  H.R.  2823  for  your  review  and  trould  appreclafe  your 
written  commentj,  no  later  than  October  1  5,  1985.    The  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  your  Agency  will  *>e  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  In  Its  present  consideration  of  this  legislation.  A 
series  of  hearings  Is  presently  scheduled  for  October  by  the  Subcommittee. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  concerning  H.R.  2823,  please  contact  Or.  Ezra 
He  I  tow  If,  St?ff  Director  of  the  Subcommittee  at  225-  8844. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.     I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


S I ncerel y, 

T_ 

DOUG  '/Ai^SwEN,  Chai 
Subcommi tree  on  Science, 
Research  ancJ  Technology 


J„7pt 
End  csjre 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Of  riCC  or  THC  SrCHCTART 

WASHINGTON  O  C  20?50 


Januarj  :  ^  use 


Honorable  Doug  Walgren 
Chairnan,  Subcovitt«e 

on  Science,  Ref^arch  and  Techno'cgy 
CoMittee  on  Science  and  Technology 
rioute  of  Repreaentat ivea 
WaahiDgton,  D.   C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairaan 


Thia  I.   in  reaponae  to  your  requeat  for  cownents  on  H  R    2823.  the  "University 
Reaearch  Facilitiea  Revital itat ion  Act  of  1985" 

The  Department   doea  not  recoiMend  the  enactiient  of  thia  bill 

H.R.  2823  voild  require  univeraity         college  reaearch  laboratory  nodernit.t ion 
J""??"",!"         Federal  agenciM,  including  the  Depart^nt  of  Agriculture.  The 
bill  vould  authoriae  $470  .xUion  la  FY  1987  for  the  progr*  of  which  S25 
«illion  would  b€  for  the  Depart^nt  of  Agriculture.     For  the  aecond  through  the 
tenth  yeara  of  the  progra.,  «cn  of  the  aix  agenciea  «uld  be  required  to 
reaerve  for  auch  a  progra.      (l)  .t   lea.t  10  percent  of  the  «»ount  appropriated 
to  auch  agency  for  obligation  by  it  for  MD  «,rda  to  univeraitiea  .nd  collegea 
or  (2J  the  Mount  by  which  xta  univeraity  RID  budget  for  the  current  year.  pUa 
R4D  r^Tl  r'".K  f«xUtiea  xn  the  preceding  ye.,,  ex.eeda  ita  unxveraity 

R*D  budget  for  the  precedinf  year,  whichever  la  lower.     The  effect  of  the 
forwia,  a.  ^  uaderataod  it,  ia  to  provide  that  iq  thoae  yeara  where 
appropriationa  for  R4D  funding  .re  decreaaed.  the  facilitiea  .et  aaide  alao 
would  be  reduced         could,   in  f.ct,  be  aero  depending  on  the  decre..e  of 
funding  for  RftD  .ctivitie.. 

J"n«*i'H;!/  ^'•^"•^  deficit.   It  .e'«  in.ppropri.te  to  e.t.bli.h 

new  Feder.i  progr...     In  .dd'tion.  H.R.  2823  i-po.ea  a  fonmila  requiring  a 
certain  portion  of  R4D  appropriation,  to  b*  .et  ..ide  for  the  repl.ce«ent  .«i 
-oderni.ation  of  f.cilitie..     Thi.  could  h.ve  the  affect  of  «odemi*ing 
t.c  lilt  lea  .t  the  expen.e  of  ongoing  re.e.rch.    Another  trouble.one  p.rt  of  the 
,  /Ii!      «quire.ent  th.t  .t  ie..t  15  percent  of  the  amount  .et  ..ide  be  .«]e 
.  !    %°!!^  f°  univer.itiP.  .nd  college,  that  received  leaa  than  $2,000,000 
in  total  Federal  obligation,  for  rad  in  a.ch  of  tWe  two  preceding  fi.cl  y«r» 
Thi.  requir  rnent  likely  would  force  .pending  ,  significant  part  of  the  fundini  ' 
at   inatitutiona  with  quite  United  reaearch  capability. 
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Honor abU  Dcug  Walgrcn 

^  th"  J'r^:^.?'  th.  Office  of  M.n.,«ent  „<.  Budget  th.t  there  „o  objection 
proJJL  standpoint  of  the  Ad«ini.tr«ion 

Sioearaly, 


(I? 

Xfohr  ^.  Tic 
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U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ".ECHNOLOGY  £ 

SUITC  2)21  lUrBUIW  HOUSC  OfnCf  lUILDtMO  £ 
WASHINGTON  DC  209 II  ^ 
(202)22»-«371 

S«pt«nbtr  12,  1985  ^ 


Hon.  Margartt  M.  Hackiar 
Srtcratary 

Oapartwant  of  Haalth  and  Hman 

Sarvlcai 
Washington,  O.C.  20201 

Daar  Madaia  Sacratary: 

H.R.  2825,  tha  "Univarslty  Rasaarch  Facilltias  Ravltai  Uatlon  Act  of  1985", 
hai  baan  rafarrad  to  tha  Housa  CcnnlttMs  on  Sclanca  and  Technology,  Enargy 
and  CooMierca,  Anrad  Sarvlcas,  and  Agriculture.    Tha  purpose  of  this  I  eg  Is* 
latlon  Is  "To  assist  In  revitalizing  tha  Nation's  ecadaaiic  research  programs 
through  capital  Investments  In  laboratories  and  other  research  facilities  at 
universities  ^nd  colleges.    To  carry  out  this  pnrpose,  each  of  the  aajor  Fad- 
aral  research  and  development  agencies  shall  establish  4nd  carry  out  a  nm 
university  research  laboratory  aodarnlzatlon  program,  under  which  an  amount 
equal  to  a  specified  portion  of  tlio  funds  avel  labia  to  tne  agency  Involved  for 
research  and  develipmen^  awards  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  will  be 
reserved  for  the  replacement  or  modernization  of  such  Institutions'  obsolete 
laboratories  and  onnor  research  facilities." 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  H.R.  2823  for  your  review  and  would  appreciate  your 
w.  .tten  comments,  no  later  th»i  October  l5,  1985.    The  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  your  Agency  wilt  be  helpful  lo  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  In  Its  present  consideration  of  this  1*9 1  slat I on,  A 
series  of  hearings  Is  presently  schndula'*  'or  October  by  the  Subcommittee. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  concerning  H.R.  2823,  please  contact  Or.  Ezra 
Heltowlt,  Staff  Direr tor  of  the  Subcommittee  at  225-8844. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.    I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

UU   

DOUG  KALMEN,  Chain. 
Subcommn^e  on  Scle^* 
Research  and  Technology 

DW/pt 
Enclosure 
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OCT  2  4  965 


The  Honorable  Doug  Walgren 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Science,  Research  and 

Technology 
Committee  on  Science  and 

Technology 
House  of  Representatives 
Wishingtonr  DC  20515 

Dear  Hr.  Chairman: 

This  18  in  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  on 
H.R.   2823,   a  bill  "To  assist  in  revitalizing  the  Nation's 
academic  research  programs  by  requiring  specified  Federal 
agencies  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  replacement  or  modernization  of  labo**atories  and 
other  research  facilities  at  universities  and  colleges". 

H.R.  2823  would  establish  a  university  research  rodern- 
izatlon  program  through  six  Federal  agencies,   including  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.     The  bill  would 
authorise  appropriations  totalling  $470  million  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  replacement  or  nodernisation  of  res'^arch  facil- 
ities, of  wtiich  $200  luillion  would  be  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.     For  fiscal  years  1988  through  1996 
there  would  be  no  specific  appropriation  authorizationd>  but 
each  of  the  six  agencies  would  be  directed  to  reserve  at  least 
10  percent  of  its  appropriations  for  research  and  development 
awards  to  universities  and  colleges  for  infrastructure  improve- 
ment (with  lesser  aiiwunts  permissible  in  case  the  amounts 
appropriated  decreased  troro  one  year  to  the  next). 

We  concur  with  the  testimony  before  your  subcommittee  on 
July  JO  of  Dr.  Bernadine  Healy  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  that,  while  there  is  a  need  to  improve  the 
physical  infrastructure  of  the  nation's  research  establishment, 
the  Administration  does  not  favor  the  approach  of  H.R.  2823. 
We  are  seriously  concerned  that  setting  aside  10  percent  of  our 
res<*arch  and  development  appropriations  over  rany  years  would 
divert  resources  frc»n  our  critical  research  programs. 
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.     Paqe  2  -  The  HoioriMe  Douy  Uilqrop 

We  are  aovised  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budqet  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  tha  presentation  of  this  report  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Adtnini  st  rat  lorj  *  s  program. 

Sincerely, 
Secretary 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


SUITE  232  1  AAYikUftN  hOUSE  OFFtCE  SUItDING 
WASHINGTON  DC  20915 
(2021  229-6371 
Septenoer  12,  1985 


U  S  HOUSE  Of=  REPRESENTATIVES 


jprci  OMOCl  PWiwri  LC 


Hon.  James  M.  Beggs 
Adminl strator 
National  Aeronautics  and 
Soace  Administration 
Wa-hlngton,  O.C.  20540 

Dear  Mr.  Beggs: 

H.R.  2823,  the  "University  Research  Facilities  Revltal Izatlon  Act  of  1985", 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Committees  on  Science  end  Technology,  Energy 
and  Conmerce,  Armed  Services,  and  Agriculture     The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation IS  "To  assist  In  revitalizing  the  Nation's  academic  research  progrmis 
through  capital   Investments  In  laboratories  and  other  research  facilities  a+ 
universities  and  colleges.    To  carry  out  this  purpose,  each  of  the  major  Fed- 
oral  research  and  develofiment  agencies  shall  establish  and  carry  out  a  new 
university  research  laboratory  modernization  program,  und&r  which  an  amount 
equal  to  a  spacif led  portion  of  the  funds  available  1o  the  agency  Involved  for 
research  and  development  awards  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  will  be 
reserved  for  the  replacement  or  modernization  of  such  Institutions'  obsolete 
laboratories  and  o*her  research  facilities." 

I  em  enclosing  a  copy  of  H.R.  2S23  for  your  rev' lew  and  would  appreciate  your 
written  comments,  no  |  atei  than  October  J  5,  1985.    The  views  and  recommef)- 
datlons  of  your  Agency  will  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  in  Its  present  consideration  of  this  legislation.  A 
series  of  hearings  Is  presently  scheduled  for  October  by  the  Subcommittee. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  concerning  H.R.  2823,  please  contact  Dr.  Ezra 
He»towit,  Staff  Director  of  the  Subcommittee  at  225-8844. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.     I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Sincere! 


Research  and  Technology 


Ow/pt 
Enclosure 
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Honorable  Don  Fugua 
C( kinian 

CoRnilttee  on  Science  end  Technology 
Houee  of  Represe'itativee 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Nr.  Chainiant 

The  Nationel  Aeroneutice  end  Space  Administration  has  reviewed 
the  bill  a.R.  2823,  the  "Univereity  Research  Facilities 
Revitelixetion  Act  o£  1985",  end  voluntarily  stbuits  the 
following  coMMnts  on  that  bill. 

The  bill  would  eetablieh  a  epecial  pool  of  funds  to  finance  the 
■odernisetion  end  repleceiunt  of  equipment  and  facilities  in 
university  and  college  leboretories  through  University  Reeearch 
Laboratory  Modernizetion  Programs  to  be  established  in  six 
Federal  agencies,  including  NASA.    NASA  would  be  authorized  to 
receive  an  appropriation  of  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  to 
beQin  the  program)  thereafter*  funds  would  be  required  to  be 
eupplied  by  NASA  from  its  research  and  development  appropt i4tion. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988,  the  arount  of  the  funds  to  »e 
provided  by  the  agency  would  be  the  lesser  of  (1)  10%  of  the 
total  funde  identified  for  research  and  development  awerds  to 
colleges  and  universities  that  year  or  (2)  the  difference  between 
the  sum  of  the  total  funds  for  research  end  development  awards  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  that  year  plus  the  amount  of  the 
set^aslde  pool  in  the  previoue  year  and  the  total  funds  for 
research  and  development  ewards  to  colleges  and  univereities  in 
the  previous  year.    In  addition,  15%  of  the  funds  set  aside  for 
thia  pool  must  be  made  aveilable  to  colleges  and  universities 
which  receive  less  thet  $2  million  in  government  rese«  ch  and 
development  funds  in  each  of  the  preceedi  g  two  year.. 

NASA  recognizes  the  significant  problem  of  obsolete  laboratory 
equipment  within  the  university  community.    We  also  recognize 
that  university  research  facilities  modernization  is  importent  to 
the  accomplishment  of  NASA's  research  program.    NASA  believes 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  thie  area  by  funding  equipment  and 
facilities  modernization  through  our  normal  university  research 
projects.    Although  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
worthy,  the  bill  would  place  severe  restrictions  ^r.  »»»5A  and 
would  impact  the  accomplishment  of  our  research  mission.  We 
would  therefore  oppose  its  enactment. 
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NASA  obligattd  tpproximitely  $220  million  to  colltgcs  end 
Mnlver»iti»«  during  ficcal  year  1984.    NASA  doas  not  idantify  a 
•pacific  lina  ita^  in  tha  budgat  for  aponaorad  afforta  at 
univaraitiaa  or  collagaa.    Rathar,  NASA  dataminaa  ita  raaairch 
prograna  for  a  givan  fiacal  yaar  and  tha  a»ount  of  funding 
nacaaaary  for  aach  program.    Tha  idantif ication  and  funding  of 
auch  programs  ara  mada  on  a  miaaion-naad  baaia  (both  for  currant, 
approvad  miaaiona  and  futura  planning)  and  not  in  tarma  of  tha 
ultimata  parformara.    NASA  than  datarminaa  thoaa  aapacia  of  ita 
miaaion  which  will  b«  m*t  by  in-houaa  capabilitias  and  thoaa 
parta  to  b9  conducted  by  outaida  organizationa.    *fhara  tha 
datarmination  ia  for  tha  work  to  ba  dona  outaida  tha  agancy,  tha 
ultimata  parformar  may  ba  a  univaraity,  induatry,  a  non-profit 
organization,  or  anothar  govarnmant  agancy.         '-.'la  $220  million 
obligatad  to  collagaa  and  univaraitiaa  during  fiacal  yaar  1984, 
approximataly  101  or  $22  million  waa  ap«nt  on  modarnisation  and 
raplacamant  of  aquipmant  uaad  in  aupport  of  NASA  raaaarch.  In 
fiacal  yaar  1985  thia  amount  ia  aatimatad  at  $25  million,  and 
approximataly  $30  million  ia  projactad  for  this  purpoaa  in  fiscal 
yaar  1986,  baaad  on  tha  Praaidant*a  budgat  raquaat. 

NASA  is  vary  awara  of  tha  naad  to  modarnixa  univaraity  laboratory 
aquipmant  and  will  continua  to  focua  our  afforts  on  tha  problam 
through  our  normal  univaraity  raaaarch  projacta.    W«  baliava, 
howavar,  that  «  naw  aat-aaida  program,  aa  propoaad  in  h.R.  2823, 
would  raault  in  a  dacraaaa  in  funding  to  maat  our  raaaarch 
objactivaa  without  any  concommitant  banafit  to  univaraity 
laboratoriaa.    Additionally,  a  aaparata  approach  to  allaviating 
tha  problam  through  aat-aaida  programs  in  numerous  departmanta 
and  aganciaa  would  incraaaa  ovarall  institutional  costs  for 
sdministrstion  snd  control. 

Tha  Offica  of  Nanagamant  and  Budgat  haa  advised  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  tha  Adminiat rat ion's  program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  thsse  comments. 

Sincerely,  ^-^^ 


Jonn  F.  Murphy^  

.^Mistant  Adrainistrstor 
for  Legi8la^ive  Affsirs 
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